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BIOGRAPHY  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  of  literary  produflions.  Its  intrinfic  value  is  fucb,  that| 
diough  capable  of  extraordinary  embellifhment  from  the  hand 
of  genius,  yet  no  inferiotity  of  execution  can  fo  degrade  it,  as  to 
deprive  it  of  all  utility.  Whatever  relates  even  to  man  in  ge- 
neraly  confidered  only  as  an  aggregate  of  a£live  and  intelligent 
beings,  has  a  ftrone  claim  upon  our  notice ;  but  that  which 
relates  to  him  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as 
movine  in  a  more  exalted  fphere,  and  towering  above  them  by 
die  reiplendent  excellencies  of  mind,  feems  to  me  to  be  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  our  contemplation>  and  ought  to  form  the 
higheft  pleafure  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  principle  of  curiofity 
implanted  in  us,  which  leads  us,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  to  in« 
veftieate  our  fellow^creaturesj  the.  eager  inquifitivenefs  with 
which  the  mechanic  feeks  to  know  the  hiftory  of  his  feUow- 
workmen ;  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  philofopher,  the  poety 
or  the  hifiorian^  hunts  for  details  that  may  familiarize  him  with 
Ddcartes  or  Newton,  with  Milton,  Hume,  or  Gibbon  $  fpring 
from  the  fame  fource.  Their  objedlf  however^  may  perhaps 
vary;  for,  in  the  former,  it  may  be  for  the  fake  of  detraAion. 
invidious  cavil,  or  malice;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  fwe^t  homage  paid 
by  the  human  heart  to  the  memory  of  departed  genius. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  obferved,  that  tAe  life  of  a  fcholar  af- 
fords few  materials  for  biography.  This  is  only  negatively 
true;  could  every  tcholar  have^^  Bofwell,  the  remark  would 
vanifli ;  or  were  every  fcholar  a  RouiTeau,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Cum- 
berland, it  would  be  equally  nugatory.  What  can  prefent 
higher  obje£b  of  contempladon — what  can  claim  more  forcibly 
our  attenttoo^-where  can  wc  feck  for  fubjeds  of  a  more  precious 
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nature  than  in  the  elucidation  of  the  operations  of  mind,  the  ac* 
quifitions  of  knowledge,  the  eradual  expanfion  of  genius;  its 
application,  its  felicities,  its  forrows,  its  wreaths  of  fame,  its 
colrf  iindeferved  negleftr     Such  fcenes,  painted  by  the  artifl: 
himfelf,  are  a  rich  bequeft  to  mankind ;  even  when  traced  by 
the  hand  of  friendfliip  or  the  pencil  of  admiration,  they  poflefs 
a  permanent  intereft  in  our  hearts*    I  cannot  conceive  a  life 
more  worthy  of  public  iiotice^--niore  important,  more  intereft- 
ing  to  human  nature,  than  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  were  it 
executed  according  to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  it ;  did  it  exhibit 
a  faithful  delineation  of  the  progrefs  of  intelle£l>  from  the  cradle 
upwards;  did  it  pourtray,  in  accurate  colours,  the  produdion 
of  what  we  call  genius ;  by  what  accident  it  was  iirft  awakened; 
what  were  it$  ^vt  tendencies ;  bow  dire^d  to  «  particular  ob-» 
je£l;  ^f^hat  means  it  wasnouriihed  an4  unfolded;  the  gra- 
dual progrefs  of  its  operation  in  the  production  of  a  work;  its 
hopes  and  fears ;  its  delights ;  its  miferies ;  its  infpirations,  and 
all  the  thoufand  fleeting  joys  that  fo  often  inveft  its  path  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fade  like  the  dews  of  the  morning.— 
Let  it  contain  too  a  tranfcript  of  the  many  namelefs  tranfports 
that  float  round  the  heart,  that  dance  in  gay  circle  before  the 
andent  gazing  eye,  when  the  firft  conception  of  fome  future 
effort  ftrikes  the  mind;  how  it  pidures  undefined  delights  of 
&me  and  popular  applaufe;  how  it  anticipates  the  bright  mo« 
ments  of  invention,  and  dwells  with  proj^hetic  extacy  on  the 
felicitous  executioa  of  particular  parts,  that  already  uart  into 
exiftence  by  the  maeic  touch  of  a  heated  imagination :— -let  it 
depi£i  the  tender  feelings  of  folitude,  the  breathings  of  midnight 
filence,  the  fcenes  of  mimic  life,  of  imaged  trial,  that  often 
pccupy  the  mi|fing  mind;  let  it  be  fuch  a  work,  fo  drawn,  fo 
Qolouredf  ^nd  who  ihall  pronounce  it  inferior  i  who  rather  will 
notconfefe  that  it  prefents  a  pidure  of  human  nature?  where 
every  heart  may  find  fome  correfponding  harmony  ?    When, 
therefore,  it  is  laid,  that  the  life  of  a  fcholar  is  barren,  it  is  to 
only  becauie  it  has  never  been  properly  delineated;  becaufe 
thofe  |5art$  only  have  been  fclcflcd  which  are  common,  and  fail 
to  diilinguifh  him  from  the  common  man;  becaufe  we  have 
never  penetrated  into  his  clofet,  or  into  his  heart;  becaufe  we 
have  drawn  him  only  as  an  outward  figure,  and  left  unnoticed 
that  internal  ftru£ture  that  would  delight,  aftoniih,  and  improve. 
And  then,  when  we  compare  the  life  of  fuch  a  man  with  the 
more  adive  one  of  a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  or  a  lawyer,  we  pro-* 
nounce  it  infipid,  uninterefting :  true; — the  man  of  ftudy  has 
never  fough^  for  hire,  ^e  has  never  flaughtered  at  the  command 
of  a  mafter ;  he  has  never  cringed  for  court  ijiy ours,  and  ruined 
bis  country  to  preferve  the  fmi^s  of  his  monarch ;  he  has  never 
been  the  advocate  of  ii\juftice,  tyranny,  or  fraud,  for  a  fee ;  he 
has  been  none  of  thefe;  he  would  difdain  to  be  fuch:  but  be 
not  therefore  deceived ;  though  unaccompanied  with  the  glaring 
^ions  of  public  mefi)  which  confound  dod  du^  by  their  pub«^ 
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licity,  but  (brink  from  the  eftimntioo  of  moral  truth,  it  would  pre* 
fenta  far  nobler  pidure;  yes,  and  a  more  inftru^ve  one:  the 
cafrn  difcrple  of  reafon,  he  meditates  in  filence,  and  while  he 
meditates*  communes  with  his  God  f  he  walks  his  road  widi 
innoxious  humility ;  he  is  poor,  but  his  mind  is  his  treafure: 
be  cultivates  his  rea(bn»  and  ihe  lifts  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
truth  ;  he  learns  to  tear  away  die  veil  of  felf-love,  follyy  pride^ 
and  prejudice,  and  bares  the  human  heart  to  his  infpe^ions  he 
corre^Sis  and  amends ;  he  repairs  the  breaches  made  by  pajt 
iion ;  the  proud  man  palTes  him  by,  and  looks  upon  him  with 
^rn ;  but  he  feels  his  own  worth,  that  ennobling  confcioufiie£i 
wnich  fwells  in  %very  vein,  and  iikpires  him  with  true  pride^ 
with  manly  independence; — ^to  fuch  a  man  I  could  fooner  bow 
in  reverence,  than  to  the  haughtieft,  aK>ft  fuccefsful,  candidate 
for  the  world's  ambition,  that  ever  graced  the  records  of  a  na» 
tion*  But  of  fuch  men,  for  the  reafon  I  have  already  men* 
tioned,  our  information  is  fcanty.  While  (^  others,  who  have 
commanded  a  greater  thare  of  public  notoriety^  venal  or  mif« 
taken  admiration  has  given  more  than  we  wimed  to  know. 

Among  tbefe  refpeded  individuals  of  human  naturet  I  am 
led  to  place  Helvetius.  My  endeavours,  indeed,  to  acquire 
many  particulars  refpeding  him  have  been  difappointed  $  but 
from  the  few  that  have  rewarded  my  refearches,  i  am  juftiiied 
in  viewing  him  as  2i\  amiable  member  of  fociety ;  as  a  msm  no 
le(s  diftinguiihed  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  ex* 
cellencies  and  errors  of  his  genius.  That  we  are  doomed  to 
remain  ignorant  of  die  life  of  fuch  men,  (peaks  loudly  our  dif* 
grace;  1  lament  it*  Where,  indeed,  is  the  literary  chara^r» 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  whom  we  poflefs  infor- 
mation in  any  refpe£t  adequate  to  them,  or  equal  to  our  curioflty  I 
Yet,  in  this  particular,  we  are,I  believe,  honourably  diftinguiflied  ; 
for  it  is  undoubted,  that  infinitely  more  bbgraphical  works  are 
publilbed  in  this  country  than  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  Had  Helvetius  been  an  EngUfliman,  who  doubts  that 
we  (hould  have  pof&fTed  at  leaft  ample  details  of  the  ufual  fubje£l$ 
of  biographical  notice;  while  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
among  his  own  countrymen,  is  a  fcanty  memoir  in  a  common 
di^ionary,  with  (bme  Mattered  hSts  fele<^d  from  the  literary 
men  of  his  age.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  more  copious  parti* 
culars,  but  I  have  not  met  with  them;  and  fliould  there  be  fuch, 
1  ibould  efteem  it  a  finguUr  gratification  to  have  them  pointed 
<mttome* 

Claud  Arian  Helvetius  was  born  at  Paris  in  die  year 
1715^  It  may  be  faid  of  him,  that  he  ddcended  from  a  literary 
ftock.  His  grandfather,  Adrian  Helvetius,  was  celebrated  as  a 
phyfician*  He  was  born  in  Holland,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  profeffion,  and  b^ame  eminent 
by  difcovering  a  cure  for  the  dyfentery,  (which  was  then  pre* 
valent)  by  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuatfi^    Louis  XIV*  gave 
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him  a  thoufand  louis  c'ors for  publilhinghis  method,  and  made 
him  infpedor  general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders,  phyfician  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  &c«  He  died  in  17219  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatife  on  the  moft  common  difeafes  and  their  re* 
medies,  and  other  works.  The  father  of  the  prefent  Heivetius 
was  born  in  1685,  was  alfo  a  phyfician,  and  ftill  more  eminent 
than  the  former.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Pniffia,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  He  died  in  1755,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  was  a  man  amiable  in  private  life,  and  re- 
fpe^ble  as  a  phyfician ;  to  the  poor  he  was  liberal,  both  of  his 
advice  and  alms.  He  publiflied  feveral  works,  which  are  much 
efteemed  by  profeffional  men.  Voltaire  mentions  him  in  his 
Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  among  the  learned  men  who  flouriihed  in 
thai  reign,  and  ukes  an  opportunity  alfo  of  alluding  to  his  fon 
in  thefe  words;  "  il  etait  pcre  d'un  vrai  philoibphe  qui  renon^a 
a  )a  place  de  fermier  general,  pour  cultiver  les  lettres,  et  qui  a 
eu  le  fort  de  plufieurs  philofophes,  perfecute  pour  un  livre  eC 
pour  fa  vertu."  It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Voltaire  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  there  is  a  letter  from 
that  cdebrated  man  in  his  Correfpondence  Ginerale^  dated  about 
the  year  1738,  acknowledging  one  from  him. 

The  name  of  Heivetius,  however,  would  have  been  long  fince 
known  only  to  the  indefatigable  colledlors  of  old  books,  or  to 
the  patient  reader  of  a  biographical  di£lionary,  had  it  not  been 
raifed  to  fame  by  the  prefent  author;  and  of  whom  I  (hall  now 
proceed  to  communicate  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
dilFerent  fources. 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  born  in  1715*  His  infantile 
ftudies  were  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  his  father ;  but  he  was 
foon  removed  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  had 
for  a  tutor  the  famous  Poree,  who,  difcovering  in  the  exercifes 
of  young  Heivetius  more  ideas  and  images,  more  power  of 
language,  and  greater  extent  of  genius,  than  in  his  other  pupils, 
was  led  to  beffow  a  particular  attention  upon  his  education. 
The  world  has  fince  feen  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  cultiva- 
tion. 

He  became  early  acquainted  and  connected  with  the  philo- 
fophers  of  France;  with  Montefquieu  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfhip,  and  we  find  him  correfponding  with  Voltaire  in  the 
year  1738,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old*  VoU 
taire  feems  to  have  direded  his  ftudies ;  and  to  have  laviflied 
upon  him  all  that  adulatory  language  which  a  mind,  unreftrained 
by  true  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  unacquainted  with  felf-eftima- 
tion,  fo  copioufly  pours  forth.  At  one  time  he  calls  him  his 
young  Jpollo\  at  another,  his  fin  of  Pamajfusi  then  mon 
aimable  petit  fiU  d^ Apollon  ;  and  always  his  dear  pbilofopber. 
i\nd  thefe  phrafes  ot  admiration  are  uttered  in  confequence  of 
fome  manufcript  poetry  which  Heivetius  handed  about  among 
his  friends;  which  has  fince  been  publiihcd,  and  is  now  forgot* ' 
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ten.  In  diis  letter,  which  Teems  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
one  both  from  the  father  and  the  fon,  Voltaire  uys,  with  mean- 
ne6  and  falihoody  ^  the  fiither  wifhes  only  to  cure  me,  but  the 
fon  wiflies  to  give  me  pleafure,'— I  am  for  him;  let  me  languidly 
fet  me  fuffer;  I  confent,  provided  that  your  verfes  are  beaiuti- 
fill.'*  If  there  be  a  truly  humiliating  and  indignant  fpedade,  it 
is  to  behold  a  man  of  genius  forgetful  of  his  high  endowments, 
and  courting  praife  by  the  moft  abjed  means. 

Helvetius  owed  much  to  nature,  as  well  in  mind  as  body. — 
His  exterior  was  graceful  and  interefting ;  he  had  a  vigorous 
conftitution;  and  he  fought  every  means  of  recommending  him* 
fcif  to  the  favour  of  the  fair  fex.  That  he  was  at  one  time  fuc- 
cefsful  there  can  be  little  doubt>  when  we  confider  how  eafily 
they  facrifice  judgment  to  fenfe,  and  often  pleafe  the  eye  at  the 
expence  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  has  tranfpired  that  can  deferve  to  be  recorded  re« 
fpe£ting  the  early  life  of  Helvetius.  It  was  doubtlefe  pafTed 
like  that  of  every  other  literary  man,  in  die  gradual  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  intercourfe  of  fociety.  One 
thing  is  mentioned  as  a  Angularly  magnanimous  trait  of  charac- 
ter: he  renounced  a  fplendid  income,  to  which  profeffional 
duties  were  annexed,  that  he  might  purfue  undifturbed  his  lite- 
rary avocations ;  but  he  ftill  polieiled  an  ample  paternal  eftate 
at  Vore,  adequate  to  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  This  adion, 
therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  eftimate  as  fomewhat  leis  fplendid 
than  Voltaire  and  others  have  done.  Contempt  for  wealth  in 
an  age  of  artificial  wants  is  undoubtedly  a  virtue,  but  to  throw 
away  fuperfluity,  and  retain  abundance,  appears  to  me  to  de- 
mand no  great  energy  of  foul,  and  to  be  entitled  to  no  extra- 
vagant eulogies  of  praife.  Voltaire  feems  to  confider  it  as  an 
^  a^on  unique,"  and  worthy  of  perpetual  commemoration^ 
but  Voltaire  had  a  (illy  habit  of  admiring  every  thing  done  by 
thoTe  who  admired  him. 

The  firft  literary  attempts  of  Helvetius  confifted  of  poetry. 
He  wrote  fome  Epiftles  on  Happinefs,  which  he  communicated 
confidentially  to  bis  friends.  They  were  not  publifhed  till  after 
his  death.  In  allufion  to  thefe  verfes,  Voltaire  calls  him,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  his  brother  Apollo ;  and  in  another  addrefles 
to  him  the  following  lines: 

Nc  les  vcrrai-je  point  ces  beaux  vers  que  vous  faites, 

Ami  charman^  fublime  auteur  ? 
Le  ciel  vous  anima  de  ces  flammes  fecrettes 
Que  ne  fentit  jamais  Boileau  Pimitateur, 
Dans  ks  triftes  beautes  fi  fi-oidement  parfaites. 
U  eft  des  beaux  efprits,  il  eft  plus  d*un  rimeur; 
II  eft  rarement  des  poetes. 
Le  vrai  pocte  eft  createur; 
Peut-ctrc  je  le  fus,  et  maintenant  vous  Teces." 
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VUI  LIFE   OF   HELVETIUS 

The  niodeft  infinuation  of  die  laft  line,  and  die  magnsBiimkf 
of  friendflup'  with  which  he  relinquiflies  fiich  high  pretenfionSy 
the  fulibme  flattery  of  placing  Helvettiis  above  Boileau,  and 
die  aJFeAation  of  the  initial  lines,  afford  a  true  fpecimen  of  the 
minutenefe  of  Voltaire's  chara^r,  and  I  am  forry  to  add,  a 
fpecimen  but  too  accurate  of  the  difgufting  egotifm  of  Hte-« 
rary  men  in  general.  Voltaire,  however,  is  not  content  with 
diis;  on  another  occafion  he  writes  to  him,  and  exclaims : 

Vos  vers  femblent  ecrits  par  la  main  d'Apollon; 

Vous  n'en  aurez  pour  fruit  que  ma  reconnatflance,  &c. 

And  at  a  later  period,  when  grey  hairs  fhould  have  taught  hioi 
wifdom,  and  the  fenfe  of  merit  infpired  dignity,  he  accompanied 
a  prefent  of  Semiramis  with  the  following  encomiaftic  ftanza  ; 

Mortal  de  Tefpcce  tres  rare 

Des  folides  et  beaux  efprits, 

Te  vous  ofire  un  tribut  qui  n'eft  pas  d'un  grand  prix ; 

Vous  pourriez  donner  mieux,  mais  vos  charmans  ecrits 

Sont  le  feul  de  vos  biens  dont  vous  foyez  avare. 

But  this  may  claim  an  indulgence  which  muft  be  denied  to 
the  others;  the  laft  line  is  firidly  true:  Helvetius  pubUfhed 
but  one  work  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was 
liberal  in  a£l$  of  charity.  But  even  diis  truth  is  fullied  by  its 
accompanying  fervility. 

Thefe  Epiftlcs  on  Happinefe^  which  called  forth  lavilh  com- 
mendations from  the  poet  of  Ferney,  were  publiibed  after  the 
death  of  Helvetius,  under  the  tide  of  Le  Bonheurj  to  which 
were  appended  fome  poetical  fragments.  An  eulogy  on  the 
author  is  prefixed  to  it,  horn  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
colled  (bme  of  the  particulars  of  this  life.  Its  objed  is  repre- 
henilble.  He  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  happinefs  does  not  flow 
from  virtue;  but  that  it  refults  from  the  culdvatjon  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  The  poetry  of  Helvetius  is  not  diftinguilhed  for 
felicity  of  execution;  it  has  fome  fine  verfes,  but  the  flyle, 
though  often  brilliant,  is  yet  forced  and  turgid;  it  is  too  decla- 
matory. 

I  have  anticipated  the  chronological  order  of  Helvedus's 
works ;  but  it  is  of  litde  importance. 

Montefquieu's  "  Efprit  des  Loix**  was  a  favourite  book  with 
Helvedus.  He  fludied  it  deeply,  and  difcovered*  or  thought 
he  difcovered,  a  radical  defed  in  it;  that  it  did  not  embrace  the 
original  ideas  of  the  things  it  contained.  He  thought,  likewife, 
that,  before  legiflation  itielf  were  confidered,  man  ought  to  be 
fludied,  and  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which  he 
muft  fubmit  to  from  the  neceffity  of  his  nature.  This  made 
him  refolve  to  fupply  the  deficiency  he  fancied  he  had  found 
in  the  Prefident's  performance.  He  became  full  of  the  magni- 
tude of  bis  plan;  he  formed  important  ideas  of  its  utility;  he 
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ftTTriqili/hed  (he  fituation  of  farmer-general,  that  worlJly  cares 
^iS^K  l?ot  obtrude  upon  the  facred  filence  of  meditation  and 
gnif^phyi  he. retired  tp  his  eftates  in  the  country  ;  and  after 
ten  yeaj-s  thought  9Ji;i^  laliour*  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  i7>S, 
Brs  work  entitled  De  PBfpritj  (^c*  Of  this  production  I  have 
given  my  opinion  in  the  fubjoined  criricifn,  and  I  (ball  here 
onjy  mention  the  circumftances  attending  its  publication. 

The  parlfamerit  of  Faris  condemned  it  imTnediaicIy  ;  but  it 
was.  unfortunate  in  the  objed.of  its  cenfure:  Helvetius  had  de- 
dared^  that,  were  man  provided  with  a  hoof  like  a  horfe,  he 
muft  tpr  ever  remain  without  habitation,  without  manufadures^ 
without  every  thing  in  fa£l  which  depends  .upon  manual  exer- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  can  be  doubted  only  by  thof;;  bigots 
who  fuppofe  ^hat^  in  ftating  aphilofophical  fa^,  the  omnipotence 
w  the  deity  Ts  impeached.  Senfelefs  zealots  have  done  more 
irijurv-  to  rehgiqn  than  the  mod  determined  atheifts;  J>y  infult- 
ing  tne  reafon  of  h^an,  they  have  driven  him  to  erect  a  fabric 
more  confiftent  in  its  parte  £han  that  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  reverence4  .Voltaire  attacked  this  fiiperftitious  mum« 
incry  with  well-dire^ed  and  effective  ridicule. 

'*  Itjs  a  little  extraordinary/'  fays  he*,  "  that  they  fhould 
h^ve  perfecuted,  difgraced,  and  haraffed,  a  much-refpe<3ed  phi- 
lofbpher  of  our  days,  the  innocent,  the  good  Helvetius,  for  having 
said  that,  Jf 'men  had  been  without  hands  they  could  not  have 
biiilt  houfes,  or  worked  in  tapiftry.     Apparently  thofe  who 

*■  "        I  II     nil'   I    III       ^  ■    I  I     ■  I      I     iKi      I     -    I  11      mm,  I.*    I  III.  i         I    I  I       11 

*  "  Dictioaaaire  Phiiosophique,'*  article  f/bm/Tie.  The  above  is  pre- 
op^  hj  the  following  satiric  lines  i  the  whole  is  intended  to  ifaew 
BOW  inuch  man  owes  to  ciiItivation< 

'M<>n  cher  Adftni$  men  gourmand,  ition  bon  pere^ 

Que  fesais-tu  dans  les  jardins  d' Jicfen  ? 

Trayailiais^U'pout  oejot-genre  humain? 

Caressais-tn  ^d^ame  Eve  ma  mere  ? 

Avoueiz  moi  que  yous  aviez  tous  deux 

^Lies  ongles  1od<^>  un  peu  noirs  et  crasseuz, 

Lfi  chevelure  assez  inal  ordbim^e^ 

Xh  tejnt  bruni,  la  peau  rude  et  ta'nn^e. 

}S&ti9  propret^  TamoUr  le  plus  herenx 

'N^ftt  plus  amour,  c^  nn  besoin  honteux. 

Bieiit6t  lasses  de  ieiir  beWe  sn^iUi^f 

t)essbus  nn  eh'Sne  its  soupent^amment, 

Ayec  de  iHsau,  dn  miDet,  it  da,  gland  9 

ho  repas  fait,  ils  dorment  ^nir  la  dure. 

ToUa  i'etat  de  fa  pure  nature  I 

,  fhe  geniVis  of  Voltaire  was  not  masculine  enough  t  it  had  not  s  uF- 
ildefit  snbhmity,  to  render  him  an  advocate  for  a  state  of  nature.-* 
fie  was  sensual  and  ltlktiribu^;  he  could  form  no  idea  of  the  simple 
delights^faa  uncultivated  life,  where  enjoyments  are  commeasurate 
to  tiie  capaclfies  Tor  enjoyment,  ft  is  the  forgetting  of  this  single 
fact  that  has  misled  «^  many  with  regiaird^d  the  real  happiness  of  w£at 
it  called  a  savage  state. 
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X  LIFE    OF    HELVETIUS. 

have  condemned  this  propofttion,  have  a  fecret  for  cutting 
ftones  and  wood,  and  for  fewing  with  the  feet. 

•*  I  love  the  author  of  the  book  De  FEfpriU  He  is-worth  all 
his  enemies  together.  But  I  have  never  approved  neither  of  the 
errors  of  his  work,  nor  the  trivial  truths  which  he  brings  forth, 
with  fuch  pomp.  I  have  taken  his  part  decidedly,  when  ab- 
furd  men  have  condemned  him,  even  for  thefe  very  truths," 

And  in  another  part  he  fpeaks  thus  of  this  injudicious  per- 
fecution* 

"  Wha  would  believe,  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  phi- 
lofopher  would  have  been  dragged  before  the  fecular  tribunals, 
and  treated  as  impious  by  others,  for  having  faid  that  men  could 
not  have  exercifed  the  arts  if  they  had  not  had  hands.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  foon  condemn  to  the  galleys  the  nrft 
who  fhall  have  the  infolence  to  fay,  that  a  man  cannot  think 
without  his  head;  for,  fome  bachelor  will  tell  him,  the  foul  is 
a  pure  fpirit,  the  head  is  nothing  but  matter;  God  can  place 
the  foul  in  the  nails,  as  well  as  in  the  fcull,  therefore  I  pro- 
fcribe  you  as  impious.*" 

Had  the  objefls  of  Voltaire's  ridicule  and  fatire  been  always 
as  legitimate  as  this,  the  world  would  have  had  lefs  reafon  to 
lament  the  abufe  of  genius  and  the  degradation  of  talent.  It 
moves  refentment  to  fee  perfecution  lift  her  hand  againft  the  free 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour  to  circumfcribe 
its  limits  by  legal  profecutions.  When  1  read  fuch  inftances  of 
tyranny  and  oppreflion,  I  venerate  my  country  tenfold,  and 
iee]  a  prouder  confcioufnefs  at  my  heart  as  I  refle£i:  that  I  am 
an  Erigli(hman. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  remove  Helvetius  from  the  port  which 
he  held  of  Maitre  d' Hotel  to  the  Queen,  and  it  was  even  with 
difficulty  that  his  friends  were  able  to  refcue  him  from  the  fevere 
profecutions  that  hung  ovbr  him* 

In  176a,  Paliflbt  de  Montenoi  produced  the  comedy  of  Le$ 
Philofophesy  the  objeft  of  which  was  to  ridicule  the  tenets  of 
Helvetius,  D'  Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  perpetual  fecretary 
of  the  French  Academv,  &c.  It  had  a  prodigious  run.  Vol- 
taire, who  was  the  connant  vindicator  of  infulted  genius,  and  in 
an  efpecial  manner  the  champion  of  Helvetius,  came  forth  in 
battle  array  againft  Montenoi.  ^  He  publifbed  an  anonymous 
poem  entitled  Le  Ruffe  a  Parisj  and  in  the  perfon  of  the  fup- 
pofed  Mufcovite  he  attacks  the  illiberality  of  Montenoi.  This 
dramatic  freedom  which  permits  the  fatirift  to  tranfplant  the 
private  individual  to  the  boards  of  the  theatre,  brings  us  back  to 
the  firft  sera  of  the  Greek  drama,  when  Ariftophanes  held  up 
to  ridicule  before  the  people  of  Athens,  their  gods,  their  heroes, 
and  their  poets.  But  1  think  it  too  perfonal;  it  can  be  of  no 
avail  now;    it  might,  perhaps,  be  productive  of  fome   good 


^  Dictionaaire  Historique,  Art.  Lettres. 
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LIFE    OF   HELVETIUS.  XI 

in  a  rude  age,  and  in  a  popular  government  where  the  pub- 
lie  voice  gave  the  bias  to  public  meafures }  the  ftage  might  then 
become  an  inftrument  of  party ;  but  when  the  objeft  is  gierel/ 
to  load  with  unmerited  contempt  and  'derifion  a  fuffering  indi- 
vidual ;  when  we  would  excite  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the 
beft  feelings  of  human  nature,  1  can  think  but  lightly  of  his 
heart  who  holds  the  pen  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  Perfonal  fatire  muft 
always  proceed  from  illaudable  motives. 

Voltaire,  in  a  note  to  the  poem  already  mentioned,  fays,  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  rhilgfophes  of  ^(ontenoi,  **  il  fe  reprochera  fans  doute 
cette  faute  toute  <a  vie ;"  and  afterwards,  enumerating  the  names 
of  thofe  whom  he  had  traduced,  he  concludes  with  Helvetius ; 
"  admirable,"  adds  He,  "  for  a  fingle  aftion  ;  he  has  quitted  two 
hundred  thqufand  Uvres  per  year,  to  cultivate  the  belles  lettres 
in  peace,  and  he  does  good  with  what  remains.  The  fimplicitf 
and  goodnefs  of  his  character  have  made  him  hazard  in  a  book, 
otherwife  full  of  genius,  falfe  and  very  reprehenfible  pofitions, 
of  which,  like  the  great  Fenelon,  he  was  the  firft  to  repent.*" 
But  Voltaire  did  not  ftop  here.  Many  letters  paffed  between 
him  and  Paliflbl  de  Montenoi  ujpon  the  fubjeil.  The  refult, 
however,  was  as  ufual ;  they  ceaied  with  each  their  own  opi- 
nions more  ftrongly  fixed;  yet  it  (hews  Voltaire  in  an  advan- 
tageous  light,  to  fee  him  fo  uhweariedly  occupied  in  vindicating 
his  friend.  He  forefaw  what  would  be  the  refult  of  fuch  a  free 
inquiry;  he  knew  that  the  government  would  not  permit  it  to 
pafs  unreproved,  and  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  perfon  the 
effects  of  fecular  and  religious  perfecution.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work,  he  wrote  to  Helvetius  a  letter,  coniifting 
of  profe  and  poetry,  in  which  are  thefe  lines: 

"  Votre  livre  eft  di£le  par  la  fainc  raifon^ 
Partez  vite^  et  quittez  la  France** 

The  event  verified  his  expeSations,  and  Helvetius,  to  re- 
move from  the  tempeft  he  had  raifed,  took  a  journey  into  Eng- 
land m  the  year  1764,  and  another  into  Pruffia  in  1765.  He 
was  well  received  in  England;  and  Frederic  lodged  him  in  his 
palace,  and  had  him  always  at  his  table.  The  ferment,  how- 
ever, was  not  eafily  allayed.  In  July  1769  we  find  Voltaire 
Writing  to  Helvetius,  and  begging  him  to  leave  France.  ^^  In 
your  place,"  fays  he,  "  I  (hould  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  fell 
all  that  1  have  in  France;  there  are  fome  excellent  eftates  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  there  you  might  cultivate  in  peace  the  arts 
you  love." 

Thus  conftant^  thus  unfbaken,  was  the  friendfhip  of  Voltaire 
toward  Helvetius ;  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  efcape  cenfure 
for  this  fteady  perfeverance.f    His  numerous  enemies  chofc  it 

*  Le  Russe  a  Paris,  note  r. 

+  See  "  Sur  ua  ^crit  anonjine  a  Feraey,  20  Avril,  1772."  Melanges 
UtUraires. 
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for  a  fubjefl:  of  accufation,  and  Voltaire  had  not  dignity  qf  cha- 
ra*£ler  enough  to  defpife  their  malice.  If"  tfter^  be  Any  occafibrf 
When  sye  arfe  imperioufly  called  upon  to  preferve  ^ftern  fifence' 
towards  our  antagonifts,  it  is  when  they  attempi:  to  CqnVi^i't 
our  virtues  into  vices,  for  the  attempt  itfelfmtin:  carry  depra* 
vity  on  its  face;  it  ftands  condemned  as  fcibn  as  knovi^n  ;  eyefy 
heart  fpurns  at  it.  Hun^e  fhould  have  known  thi^  when  he  fiif- 
fered    D*Alembert 'tp  draw   up  his   Mxpofi   J(«r^/«^  agair^ft 

oulleau,    - 

'The  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  of  this.pprfecutjoa 
was,  with  regard  to  the  work,  sin  unconnmdn  Aptoriety.*  '  If 
rofe  to  an  almoft  unprecedeoted  popularity.  '  T^^  worl'd  v/jprd 
anxious  to  read  a  book  which  Had  called,  forth  the  animadveW. 
fions  of  public  bodies;  lh!.y  read  and  wondered.  They'  faw^ 
indeed,  many  opinions  not  cnnforrtiahlc  to  reafon;  they  faw  4 
conftant  attempt  to  Itrip  mankind  of  all  nobility  of  motive;  rhey' 
saw  Tome  princjpUs  diilt^minaced  which  in  their  confequencesi 
led  to  fatal ifm;  but  in  all  this  they  only  brheld  the  reverie^  of  9 
philofopher;  the  fanciful  dogmas  of  a  mind  fevered  with  the' 
thirft  of  fame.  Tb^re  was  nothing  that  aiE.'<Sed  the  immediate? 
interefts  of-fpc^eiy  either  mcjrally,  religtoufly,  or  politically; 
there  was  no  attempt  to  prop^^gate  her efics  j  no  people  wer^ 
called  upon  to  rcnouitce  iheir  prefent  rulersj  todifcard  their  pre^ 
fent  notions;  thc^  book  was  merely  a  calm  and  fpeculatEve  in-r" 
quiry  into  fome  recondite  points  of  mcta^ibyiicsj  rriingUd  indee^ 
Wjth  error,  but  ytt  containing  many  fublini?  and  mti-^refling. 
truths;  C(;ntaihing  a  Angular  penetration  of  j^d^f^ient  and  ari 
acute  eftiniation  uf  ihe  probable  incentives  to  human  conduflv 
In  alt  this  they  looked  in  vain  for  an  adequate  obji^*^  of  perfe^ 
cution.  What  injury  had  bvcn  committtdf  None!  What 
injury  could  be  committed  by  the  filent  introdudlion  of  a  mc- 
faphyfical  book?  None!  Men  are  drawn  Into  "i&ion  by  more 
powerful  motive^  tl^an  abftruf^  reafoning?^  Fu^blic  curioftty 
wa§  excited;  the  book  continued  to  fell;  its  principles,  conti-* 
nued  to  be  canvaflcd,  and  its  ajuthor  g^iried  precifply  what,  1^ 
w]ft|ed[,  a  noify  and  exteiifive  reputation.  Opinion^  h6^^fevqri^ 
varied  as  to  its  merits,.  Voltaire  thought  it  full  of  trivial  thought?, 
too,  pompc  ufly  delivered.;  others  cond^^mned,  Us  anecdjotic tnV 
vpljty ;  it  was,  ihey  thoiight,  top  triftjii^forr  a,  worl^  of  that  kind| 
fope  too  fancied  that  the  language;  wts.  often  forced,  that  ii^, 
abpuridjed  with  mif  placed  figures 'a/id,ofnament;s,  and  oftjCn  be- 
trayed a  falfe  warmth  of  cojouriqgj  iTo  all,  t!^efe  opinioiis^ 
truth  cannot  be  denied';  yet  with  all  its  imperf^dions,  it,  is  th^ 
wprJf  of  a  nian^  of  genius,  and  a  wpr|{^  th^t  will  preferve,  ati  upr 
diniiniflj^d  interefl,  in  perui'al,  from  It?  copioiifnefSi  of  narrative^ 
>v))en.its  prinppfes  \yiil  np  longpr  be;  rec.eiVed  or  contended^ 

About,  the  period  of  'thepumjcatiin  of  this  work^  Helvetiu§^ 
correfponded  with  Hume.  He  had  mentioried  the  Englilh  phi- 
lofopher freq^uerKjIy  in  tl^e  courfe  of  his  work^  and  Hiitoe's  vij 
pity  w^$  gratified  by  "it. '  In  §  letter^io  Dr.  Rob^rtfqfnj  4k^,4. 
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London,  March  12,  173^,  hefevs^  ^  I  belicy.?  I  Tpcptlon^d  to 

you  a  Frencft  V-nclemail,   M^oIi%ur   Helveii 


Work  into  EJiiglifti,  to  iranHate  anew  all  my  philofophical  wri- 
tfngs  into  F*r6n'<rh.  HP  ^^Yh  ^^^S  "^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^re  well  done^ 
ckSpt  that  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  by  Monfi^ur 
Matigny,  a  counfellpr  of  ttate.  He  added,  that  the  Abb^ 
Prevail,  celebrated  ifor  ihk  Mmpi re ^  tPun  hpmme  d^Honneur^ 
and  other  eiitcTtaining  bpoks,  Was  juft  now  tranflating  my  hif- 
tory. This  account  6^  Hclvetiiis  engaged  me  to  fend  him  ove^ 
the  new  trdiiions  ot  all  qiy  writings:  and  I  have  added  yourhif* 
tory,  which  1  told  him  wis  here  pubiifb^d  with  great  applauie; 
adding,  that  the  iubjefl:  was  mtercft>in^,  and  the  execution^  maf* 
terly;  and  that  it  Nvas  probable  U)rpe  men  of  letters  at  Paris 
may  think  that  a  tranilation  of  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
public/* 

"  It  is  pleafing  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  clpfcts  of  celebrated, 
men,  to  fee  how  they  are  influencjed  hy  ordinary  motives,  and 
what  ftriking;  ^nalogie^.  there  are  in  the  human  heart  With, 
What  eageuicls  Hume  embraced  the  propofa)  of  a  new  tranfla* 
tron  ot  his  works,  a pd  how  readily  he  becomes  the  pander  to 
his  own  fame;  and  probably  had  thefe  tranflations  been  exe- 
cuted, he  wauldhave  been  among  thefjrit  to  propagate  the  qircuQi- 
ftance  as,  a  proof  of  his  reputation;  as.  a  thine  or  wbic^  he  ha^, 
not  the  leali  prefentiment ;  as  an  event  which  had  happ^nf d  in^ 
the  ulual  courle  of  literary,  celebrity,  Therp  is  fomething  n^e- 
chanical  m  this  bar^aming  of  aMtnors;  it  is  a§  If.  a  butchei; 
(hould  fay  to  a  baker,  recommend  my  beef,  and  I'll  recom.me.nd 
your  loaveSt  Men  of  real  merit  (hould  be  fuperior  to  this;  the 
only  affiftaike  which  genius  ought  to  lend  towar<is  the  acq^uifi^ 
tion  of' KS  own  fatne,  (hould,  be  the  excellence  of  its  produc- 
tipns ;  b.yond  that  aU  is  iervile :  to  wait  \yith  filent  pride  the 
gradually  (welling  echoes  of  renown,  retired  and  fuperior  as  it 
were  to  the  very  fplendbur  it  adores,  is  the  ta(k  of  true  dignity, 
the  poft  of  a  perfcdtly  elevated  charafl;er* 

'  This  mercantile  icheme  did  not,  however,  fucceejd.  Huriie 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  letter  fays,  *'  I  have  got  a  good  reafor^ 
o*f  pretence  for  excufin§  me  to  M.  Helvetius  with  regard  to 
tbe  tranflation  of  his  work-  A  tranflation  of  it  was  previoufly 
advertiled  here/* 

This  additionally  juftifie^  the  expre(llon  that  Hume,  w^s;  a 
pander  to  his  own  fame.  Helvetius  offers  to  tranflate  Huipp's, 
works  anew^  confidering  any  antecedent  tranftations  as  no  rea(bq 
vrhy  he  (hould  decline  nis;  but  Hume,  while  he  fends  off  im- 
mediately new  editions  of  all  his  works,  to  be  trandated  by 
Helvetius,  thinks  himielf  exonerated  froin  the  mutual  obi iga- 
j/on,  becaufe  a  tran|lation,  w^s  already^  ady^rtifcd.    Whether 
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Hclvetius  penetrated  into  this  fubtcrfuge  I  know  not;  but  from 
fome  motive  or  other,  the  intended  tranflation  never  was  ex- 
ecuted. Hume,  in  another  letter  to  Adam  Smith,  a  month 
fubfequent  to  the  former,  fays,  "  I  believe^  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  already  Helvetius*  book  De  fEJprii.  It  is  worth  your 
reading,  not  for  its  philofophy,  which  I  do  not  highly  value, 
but  for  its  agreeable  compolition."  He  adds  a  circutnftance 
which  will  not  be  eafily  reconciled :  "  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  a  few  days  ago,  wherein  he  tells  me,  that  my  name  was 
much  oftener  in  the  manufcript,  but  that  the  cenfor  of  books  at 
Paris  obliged  him  to  ftrike  it  out."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  name  of  an  individual  fhould  be  profcribed  in  a  country 
where  his  works  are  publicly  fold;  and  the  very  perfon  offering 
to  give  a  new  tranflation  of  writings,  from  which  he  was  not 
permitted  by  the  public  cenfor^  to  make  fuch  copious  extradls 
as  he  wiflied.  I  muft  here  fulpeft  the  fincerity  of  the  French- 
man, who  probably  tvilhed  to  compliment  at  the  expence  of 
truth. 

After  his  return  to  France  from  Pruflia,  in  1765,  Helvetius 
retired  to  his  eftate  at  Voie,  and  lived  remote  from  the  noifc 
and  buttle  of  the  world.  He  pafled  his  time  in  ftudy,  in  fele£l: 
fociety,  and  in  afts  of  beneficence.  "  The  fight  of  mifery , 
which  he  could  not  relieve,"  fays  the  author  of  his  Eloge^^^  ren- 
dered Paris  difagreeable  to  him."  He  was  a  man  of  great  hu- 
manity; he  loved  to  affift  indigent  merit;  he  allowed  a  penfioji 
of  two  thoufand  livres  to  Manvaux,  and  one  of  three  thoufand 
to  M.  Saurin  of  the  French  academy.  In  the  country  he  praq- 
tifed  extenfive  benevolence:  but  it  was  performed  without  often- 
tation  5  almoft  indeed  with  ian  affeftation  of  fecrecy.  Every  day 
were  introduced  to  him,  with  the  moft  cautious  privacy,  fome 
new  objedts  of  charity.  Often  in  their  prefence  he  would  fay 
to  his  valet,  "  I  forbid  you  to  fpeak  of  what  you  now  fee,  even 
after  my  death."  And  when  it  was  fometimes  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  beftowed  his  bounty  upon  perfons  undsferving  of  it^ 
he  replied,  "  if  I  were  a  king  I  would  correft  them,  but  as  1 
am  only  rich,  and  they  are  poor,  1  do  my  duty  in  relieving 
them," 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  appears  to  us  in  a  vtx^  amiable 
light.  He  was  married,  and  proved  a  good  hufband,  feeling, 
affedionate,  and  liberal.  At  his  table  were  feen  the  moft  cele^ 
brated  men  of  ail  nations.  His  economy  was  regular;  his  life  not 
luxurious  or  eff^rminate.  it  is  faid  he  maintained  his  feudal 
rights  with  jealoufy  towards  his  tenants  and  dependents  ;  but  if 
ever  they  met  with  misfortune,  if  poverty  approached  them, 
then  his  heart  was  prompt  to  pity,  his  tongue  to  confole,  his 
purfe  to  relieve.  How  (uperior  is  fuch  a  charafter;  and  how 
inadequate  the  praife  we  beftow  upon  him,  when  we  confider 
him  only  as  an  acute,  an  interefting^  and  an  eloquent,  writer  ! 

Of  the  laft  moments  of  Helvetius,  I  have  not  been  able  %<^ 
learn  any  thing.    Ic  is  only  recorded  that  his  death  was  occa- 
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fipned  by  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  head  and  ftomach,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  December  177 19  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
bis  age.  The  vigour  of  his  conftitution  had  led  his  friends  and 
the  world  to  hope  for  a  longer  duration  of  exiftence.  Voltaire 
fived  to  fee  the  man  expire  whom  he  had  fo  warmly  and  fo  unt« 
fbrthly  vindicated  and  fupported  through  life.  Such  events  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  miferies  of  old  age;  we  live  to  fee  our- 
felves  alone;  we  feel  a  cheerlefs  defolation  take  pofieiEon  of 
our  hearts,  as  we  refleft  that  the  grave  has  torn  from  us  the 
friends  of  our  youth,  the  companions  of  our  ftruggles,  the  folace 
of  our  decrepitude*  It  is  this  that  renders  death,  all  unlovely 
as  he  is,  an  afylum,  a  refuge,  from  the  melancholy  confcioui- 
tiefs  of  folitude,  at  the  moment  when  moft  we  need  the  con« 
folations  of  fociety. 

1  have  already  remarked,  that  Helvetius  was  largely  favoured 
by  nature  in  perfonal  endowments.  He  was  well  made,  had  a 
prepoileiHnc;  addrefs,  and  an  interefting  countenance.  His  eyes 
exprefled  what  his  prevailing  character  was;  mildnefs  andbene«» 
volence.  He  was  particularly  ambitious  of  rfie  notice  of  the 
fair  fex,  and  fought  every  means  likely  to  attain  his  end;  but^ 
contrary  to  the  ufual  procefs,  he  transferred  his  attention,  for 
this  purpofe,  from  his  perfon  to  his  mind.  He  fought  to  cap- 
tivate them  by  intelleAual  endowments;  that  he  fucceeded  I  ant 
doubtful  5  he  was  led  into  the  error  by  miftaking  their  love  of 
eccentricity  for  a  genuine  admiration  of  genius.  In  the  Elogt 
prefixed  to  his  poem  of  he  BonheuTy  the  following  anecdote  is 
related: — ^^  He  was  walking  alone  in  one  of  our  public  gardens^ 
when  he  perceived,  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  young  and  inter- 
efting females,  a  Angular  figure.  It  was  M.  de  Maupertuis, 
who,  drefTed  in  a  fantaftic  and  grotefque  manner,  which  added  to 
his  natural  originality,  feemed  to  occupy  their  whole  care  and 
attention.'*  Helvetius  paufed ;  he  interrogated  his  heart;  he 
fencied  he  had  difcovered  a  new  avenue  to  female  affection : 
whether,  like  Maupertuis,  he  adopted  a  ridiculous  drefs  I  know 
not ;  nor  am  1  prepared  to  fay  whether  he  was  more  fuccefsful 
as  a  votary  of  reafon,  than  as  a  difciple  of  folly  and  fafhion. 

He  poiiefled  a  firm  and  intrepid  character,  and  one  which 
might  be  faid  naturally  to  revolt  againft  injuilice  and  oppre^ 
lion.  He  had  a  rooted  averfion  to  what  are  called  great  men :  I 
fnean  perfons  pofTeiEng  tides,  ribbons,  garters,  &c.  and  who 
think  they  conftitute  a  right  to  exaft  homage  and  refpeft  from 
individuals  who  can  boaft  no  fuch  diftinftions.  In  the  follow- 
ing work  he  exprefTes  his  fentiments  upon  connexions  of  this 
kind.  *'  Whoever  is  born/*  fays  he,  "  to  do  honour  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  is  always  on  his  guard  againft  the  great." 
They  who  know  the  weaknefs,  egotifm,  vanity,  frivolity,  and 
bloated  pride  of  thofe  ufually  termed  great ;  who,  without  one 
individual  claim  to  notice  from  perfonal  merit,  exad  a  fervile 
humiliating  attention  from  thofe  whom  they  deem  inferior; 
who,  with  minds  barren  as  a  defert,  with  hearts  often  corrupt  as 
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3Jn  ulcerous  for^,  tiimt  the^  cpver  the  moft  ^if^ufliK^  Vicei  of 
€UT  riJfure  by  oftfcjUimusfplendourj  and  a  poor,  pariid^^  of  empty" 
tnles;  tKey^  1  fay,  whti  kiiow  ihi<r,  wilT^thriugh  p>t^^  barn  to 
(fo  hoiKJur  to  thtfir  a^e,"  p refer ve  a  dignified  indifference  to 
cnhh;:'itions  which  rarely  refleft  real  honnitr,  but  m^^re  fre- 
quentlv  demaixd  a  fa^^Tifice  of  princi  >!e,  feelirtg-i  and  character. 

A  French  wrirer,  fpeaking  of  Helvetius,  fay^^  ^^^t  m>  one 
cii^ht  £o  have  b^^^n  more  convinced  than  hinifelfi  that,  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  zny  thing,  it  is  onfy  ntctCify  vigoroully  to  r::^fulveuppn 
it.  **  He  became  a  gooct,  dancer,  an  able  fencer,  an  expert 
iti^irtfman,  an  enlightened  financier,  a  good  poet,  a  great  philo- 
fopher,  the  moment  he  wilbed  tn  be  fo/*  There  h  no  doubt, 
that,  wh.n  the  power  is  commenfurate  to  ?n  undertaking,  there 
is  nothing  wantinij  to  enftjre  fuccefs  to  that  undertaking  but  the 
ficady  refblution  of  perfeverance ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  can  attain  whatever  we  wlfh,  however  ardent  the  wifh  may 
be*  It  is  obftrvcd  hy  Bolingbrokc^  that  we  can  conceive  whaC 
^e  cannot  accomphfti^  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  human  nature 
in  ^neralj  but  of  every  man  in  parcicular.  We  are  all  con- 
fcioUs  of  cheriffimg  iJeasof  excclFence,  which  fome times  means, 
fbmetimes  ability,  foiiit^ times  opport unity ^  forbid  us  to  attain* 

Xhf  above  mentioned  writer  relates  further  of  HelvetiuSj  '*  that 
fie  loved  the  kx  much^  but  that  it  was  without  f-ntiment ;  he  was 
pr^opelled  entirely  by  the  fenfes.  In  frlendfliip  he  h^d  no  exclu- 
Kve  preference  i  the  conneiilion  in  his  breaft  was  devoid  of  ten- 
derijefs*.  tih  friends,  when  in  trrjuble,  found  bim  feeling,  be- 
caufe  he  was  ^od ;  but  in  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of  his  life  they 
^ere  not  necf-ftary  to  him.  Hh  converf^tion  was  often  that  of 
a  rtflan  full  of  his  own  iileas^  he  loved  ^ifputc;  he  advanced  pa- 
ndoxes  tb  fee  them  combated,  fle  delighted  to  m^ike  thofe  think 
«^qm  he  imsg^itied  capable  of  it;  he  u(ed  tp  fay  th^t  he  was 
foSrtg  with  them  to  a  chda  of  ideas*  He  had  the  greateft  re* 
frtift  for  the  felf-love  of  other?  ;  and  he  ffiewed  his  own  fupe- 
rrorfty  fa  little,  that  many  intelligent  men,  who  frequently  fa\y 
hirn,  have  been  a  long  time  before  they  difcovered  it-  He  loved 
glory  wi til  ardour,  for  it  was  the  only  palBoji  he  felt." 

After  his  tJcath  were  publiftied  Li  Bonhiur^  a  poem  already 
iTicntmned,  and  De  PHsmme^^''  A  TreEiufe  on  Man,  his  in- 
relJeilij'al  fdculties  and  his  education,"  h  two  volumes  octavo. 
The  reafbn  jfeaflighed  for  its  beinj^  a  pofthiimous  production  is, 
"  that 'had  he  pubfiflied  this  book:  m  his  life-time,  he  fhould,  in 
all  fjrbbability,  have  e'xpofeti  himfeff  to  perfecutlon,  without  the 
prdpccl  of  any  perfonal  advantage-"  This  work  is  no  lefi  bolil 
than  that  on  the  Mind ;  it  may  indeed  be  confi^cred  as  a  farther 
anriplification  of  the  principlt's  of  that  work-     The  paradox  of 

,*  }le  ajtpears  to  have  felt  as  hq  wrot^ ;  mi  if  »o,  Ue  f<plt  a«  a  cynic ; 
not  as  a,  man.  1  am  sorry  to  lind  this^  recorded,  of  Helyetius  5  it  int^r- 
f  upts  the  harraonj  of  His  character.  Kead  his  aefinitiou  of  frieodsbip^ 
Md  jiid'^e  if  he  md  not  draw 'fr6in  Ills  own  bosom. 
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'  T 

origmal  gcnhis  is  here  coafiderdFio^ery  poffible  pototof  vicv. 
He  paints  msai  fuch  as  nature  anJlHkty  hare  made  hsm  in  all 
dmes  an  J  in  all  places.  He  (hews  ns  ofiial  acutcnefe  in  doboQ^ 
inz  the  intricacies  of  hitman  paffion. 

In  1793  the  municf(Mi)ity  of  Paris  gare  the  name  of  HelTedos 
to  Sc«  Anne's-ftreet;  a  commoa  reroiodonaqr  teWiniony  of  re* 
gard  10  the  meoKKy  of  Chofe  wriceis  wboie  pnxhicHoQ  it  vtt 
thought  had  contributed  to  that  aftonifliii^  erenL 

I  had  intended  to  take  feme  notice  here  of  the  cwioas  pbfp- 
rKin  from  Mafon's  Clfnda  to  be  found  in  Hdvetius,  and  wQick 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Gray.^  It  is,  perhaps^  as  fingdar 
an  ioftance  as  any  to  be  found  in  modem  Kterature.  I  am  not 
latisfied  with  Maibn's  explanation  of  the  affair;  and  in  many  in- 
fbiQces^  where  he  endeavours  to  trace  panlld  pafiag^  he  hat 
only  fhewn  fuch  accidental  coincsdeoces  as  muft  aiways  occur 
when  different  minds  are  emf^yed  upon  fimilar  fiibjeSs.  I  ak-' 
fbun,  however,  from  extending  t&is  memoir  by  copying  the  pa£» 
fages  in  queftion ;  becaufe  the  Life  of  Gray  is  in  every  body^ 
hands,  and  to  many  it.wodd  therefore  be  fiiperfluous;  to  tfaofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  k^  I  refer  them  to  that  part  of  Gray^ 
Correfpondenc^  pointed  out  in  the  note  below. 

In  cloilng  this  Life  of  Hclvcdus,  it  may  finally  be  oUerved, 
that,  for  ingenuity,  intereft,  eloquence,  and  rcatxnogf  the  ^  £(^ 
^ys  on  the  Mind"  ftand  conlpicuous;  it  has  Uemiflies,  but 
imperfeAion  is  faftened  on  our  natures ;  its  excellencies  greatly 
preponderate,  and  no  man  can  rife  from  the  peni^l  witfiout  feel- 
ing that  he  has  learnt  to  efHmate,  with  greater  prcdfioo,  the  ac* 
doos  of  human  nature. 

*  See  MaaoB't  Life  of  Grmr,  Scr.  It.  Let.  44* 
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PREFACE. 


IliE  subject  I  prop(5se  to  examine  in  this  worJt 
is  new  and  ijiterCTting.  Peoplf*  hlive  hitherto  con* 
sidered  theMind  only  under  solrne  of  its  views:  for 
great  writigfe  have  no  more  than  C2tst  a  rapid 'glance 
over  it^  and  this  has  embold^ed  me  to  treat  of  the 
subje€# 

The  kno\^dge  of  i^hc  Mind,  when  we  consider 
it  in  its  utmos|fcxtent,  ia  so  closely  connected  wifil^ 
the  4cnowledge  of  the  hwrt,  itod  of  the  jpassionsW^ 


.men,  that  it  \#i  impossibl|^o  write  on  tm&  subject^  , 
ivijjiout  treat^MU  on  that  part  of  morality  at  least. 


i 

wfiich  m  comftiSi  to  men  of  all  nations,  and  ig^ch  ' '^i 
: iir*all  goverlments  can  have^n&pther  object  in^view      ^ 
t)ttn*the  public  advantage.      J  ^%  * 

*The  principles  I  estaWish  on  this  subject  are,  I 
thinly  conformable  to  the  general  intent,  and  to 

^     cx^nence.     It  is  by  facts  that  I  have  Scend^to   j 
causes.    I  iipagined  that  morality  ought  to  be  treated 
lijke  all  the  o|ber  sgie^es,  and  founded  »ii  experi- 
ment/^^el^s  naiural  phjj*Q|hy.    I  have  adhered    ^ 
to' this  KlOT,  from  the  persuasion  that  all  mormtty,  "     .. 
vkere  its  principles  are  of  ui^to  the  public,  is  ne- 
■jf  rossarily  conformable  to  the  morals  of  region,  wliich 
aie  oi^the  pe^cticlrof  Juiiflm  morals.     For  the 

i       rest,  iPi  am  dec^p,  an Jif,  ^njtrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, some  oMiy i>"<|^pnK *|ffi  not  confd^- 
able  to  the  generalThterest,  thi^  proceeds  from  ani  ^ 
frror  of  my  judgment  and  not  of  d|y  heart;  an^  Wt 
declare,  before  hand,  that  Idisown  them.  ^  " 
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I  desire  but  one  favour  of  my  reader^  that  ]s>  to 

^  hear,  before  he  condemns  me;  to  follow  the  chain 

that  unites  all  my  ideas  together;  16  be  my  judge, 

aisd  not  of  my  partyJt^This  request  is  not  the  effect 

,  of  a  foolish  confidence,  for  I  have  too  often  found 

*  that  to  be  badi  at  night,  which  I  have  thought  to  be 

good  irf'the  morning,  to  have  an  higfr  opinion  of  my 

own  abilities. 

Perhaps  I  have  treated  of  a  subject  above  my 
'  strength :  but  what  man  knows  himself  so  well,  as 
not  to  presume  too  much  ?  I  cannot^  however,  re-^ 
proach  myself  with  not  having  used  my  utmost  en- 
deavours to  merit  the  aj^robation  of  the  public;  * 
»nd  if  I  danot  obtain  it,  I  shall  be  more  afflicted  than 
surprised.  In  this  case^  to  desire  is  not  suflfkient  to 
oblain.  *        . 

.     In  every  thing  I  have  said,  I  have«ought  only  for 
tlwB  truth,  not  merely  fw  the  honour  of  delivering  |^ 
'it,  but  because  truth  is  niseful  to  nM.     If  I  have 
deviated  from  it,  I  shall  find,  even 'in  my  errors 
Iheqpelves,  motives  of  consolation!    ^^  If  men,''  as 
'M»  de  Fontenelle  o^rves,  *'  cannot,  orf  any  subject 
\^tsoeveii||Brrive  at  what  is  rational,  till  after  hav- 
ing, in  that  very  subject,  exhausted  all  imaginable 
folly^^wm^  errors  will  then  be  of  use  to  my  fellow- 
:'^  ettizens':  Tshall  have  pointed  out  the  rock  by  my       j 
shipwreck.     ^*  How  many  absurdities,*'  adds  M»  de       ' 
F(mtenell%  ^'  should  we  not  now  utter,  if  the  an- 
*     cients  had  not  already  said  them  before  us>  and  had 

#in  a  manner  delivered  us  from  them  ?"    * 
I  repeat  then,  that  I  shall  warrant  in  my  work  njj-  *  ; 
thing  but  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  my  istentioiis.    *. 
In  the  mesfti  time,  Ifowevef  assured  we  may  be  of  oar 
.^j|tentions,  th*  voice  ofenvy  isso  favourably  heardj 


% 


its  fihequMt  declaMpittons  are  so  adapted  to  se- 

ducf  .the  mindl  that  are  equally  hone^  and  enlight- 

fA]  that  w^/  cannot  write-  in  a  manner  without 

mbling. .  Th^  discouragement  given  to  men  of 
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gi^ufl  £Q0m  imputations  frequently  filled  ivith  oi- 
iJimny,  seem  already  to  presage  the  return  of  the 
age  of  ignorance.  It  is  in  every  instance,  only  in  ^ 
mediocrity  of  talents  that  people  find  an  asylum  ■' 
against  the  pursuits  of  the  envimis.  Mediocrity  is 
now  become  a  protection^  and  I  hare  probdbly  ob^ 
lained  that  proiecticm  in  spite  of  mysefr. 

Besides^  I  believe  that  it  will  be  difficuit  for  envy 
to  impute  to  me  the  desire  of  ifounding  my  fellow- 
citiaenfr.  This  kind  of  wbrk^  in  which  I  considcrno 
roan  in  particular^  but  men  and  nations  in^  geners^r 
ought  to  shelter  me  from  all  suspicion  of  maltgBatjp^ 
I  shall  even^^  add^  tfaa)^  in  reading  tliese  discourses^  it 
will  be  perceived  that  I  lore  men,  and  dlesire  their 
Itappiness^  without  hating  or  de^sing  any  of  them  in 
particular.     ; 

Some  of  itif  ide^  Will  perhaps  appear  too  bold; 
If  Jhe  ttader  think  them  fake^  I  desire  bim  to  re^^ 
conect,  while  ;||e  condemns  diem^  tiait  it  is  cmly  by 
tjj^  boldest  attempts  that  the  greatest  troth  can  some-- 
l&es  be  discovered ;  and  that  the  fear  of  adTaocing 
^«rror,  ought  not  to  deter  us  £rom  proceeding  m 
the  search  of  truth.  In  vain  would  base  and  cow- 
ardly men  proscribe  k,  and  sometimes  give  it  the 


A    nan^  of  ojiioul  and  Ircentious ;  in  vain  do  they  re 
L      pe!^4%t  truth  i»«ften  dangerous.    Suppowng  tlmt 
'   ^his  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  what  still  greater  dan- 
ger would  tlmt  nation  be  exposed,  whiqh  should  con- 
sent to  cov0tae  in  ignorant  ?    ^ery  nation  with- 
out knowledge^  when  it  has  ceasll  to  be  fierce  and 
vage,  is  degraded,  and|d[l  i»7one|fepr  later  be  sub- 
nd.    It  was  less  the  valaH,  than  thenplitary  know- 


leoge^f  the  Romans  that  triumphed  oyJ|the  Gauls. 

I f  fne  knowle^^^f  suck  a  tenth,  #4Knt,  at£uch^> 
a^nstant,  be  atnbded  wi^lttpflb,  k|tt>n4|nien€es$,.> 
that  instant  bejpg^ast,  th^^ery  tiKh^ill  ^ain 
become  useful  to  all  M^es  a|d  nationpu     ^         "^         '^ 

Such  is  the  fate  oinhumro  things  *  j^k^re  \t  none  { 
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that  may  not  at  certain  moments  become  dangerous; 
but  it  is  only  on  this  condition  that  we  enjoy  them. 
Woe  to  him  that  would  from  this  *  motive- deprive 
mankind  of  them. 

At  the  very  moment  when  they  forbid  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  truths,  it  will  no  longer  be  permit- 
ted to  mention  any.  A  thousand  men  in  power,  who 
have  often  ill  intentions^  under  the  pretence  that  it 
is  sometimes  wise  to  conceal  the  truths  would  banish 
it  entirelv  from  the  universe.  Thus  the  enllg|itened 
part  of  the  public,  who  alone  know  all  its  value,  in- 
cessantly desire  it:  they  are  not  afraid  to  expose 
themselves  to  uncertain  evjls  tfi  enjoy  the  real  ad- 
vantages it  procures.  Among  the  qualifies  of  man- 
kind, that  which  they  esteem  the  mosf  is,  that  ele- 
vatioti  of  soul  which  refuses  to  submit  to  the  mean- 
ness of  a  lie.  They  know  how  useful  it  is  to  think 
and  speak  every  thing;  and  that  errors  cease  to  be 
dangerous,  when  permitted  to  contradict  them. — 
They  are  soon  known  to  be  errors;  they  sink  of 
thepselves  into  the  abyss  of  forgetfulness,  and  truth 
alone  swims  over  the  vast  extent  of  ages. 
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In  order  to  soWe  this  problem,  inquiry  is  made  in  this  dis« 
course,  -whether  nature  has  endued  men  with  an  equal  ability 
of  mind,  or  whether  she  has  faTOured  some  more  than  others  ; 
and  it  is  examined  whether  all  the  men  who  are  well  organized 
bave  not  in  themselves  the  natural  powers  of  acquiring  the 
most  lofty  ideas,  when  they  have  motives  sufficient  to  surmount 
the  pain  of  application. 

CHAP.  I. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  shewn,  that,  if  nature  has  giyen  to  different  men 
uneqbal  dispositions  of  mind,  it  is  by  enduing  some,  preferable  to 
others,  with  a  little  more  delicacy  of  the  senses,  extent  of  me- 
mory, and  capacity  of  attention.  Th^  question  bein^  reduced  to 
this  simple  point,  inquiry  is  made  in  the  following  chapters  what 
influence  the  difference  nature  may  have  made  in  this  respect  amon^ . 
ushason  themind  of  man     195 


CHAP.  IL 
OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  THE  SENSES     «...     19^ 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MEMORY  '   201 

« 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  UNEQUAL  CAPACITY  OF  ATTENTION 209 

It  is  proTcd  in  this  chapter  that  nature  has  endued  all  men  com- 
monly well  organized  with  a  capacity  of  attention  necessary  for 
the  aojuisition  of  the  most  lofty  ideas :  it  is  at  length  ob^rved,  that 
attention  is  a  fatigue  and  pain,  from  which  people  would  always  fret 
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themselTes,  were  thej  not  animated  by  a  passion  proper  to  change 
this  pain  into  pleasure  $  hence  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  inquiry 
whether  all  men  are  by  nature  susceptible  of  passions  so  strong  as 
to  endue  them  with  that  degree  of  attention  to  which  superiority 
of  genius  is  annexed.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  in- 
quiry is  made  in  the  following  chapter,  what  are  the  powers  by 
which  we  are  moved. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  POWERS  THAT  ACT  UPON  THE  SOUL      223 

These  powers  are  reduced  to  two :  one  communicated  by  the  strong 
passions,  and  the  other  by  an  aversion  to  lassitude,  or  inaction. 
The  e£fects  of  this  last  force  are  examined  in  this  chapter. 

CHAP.  VL 
OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PASSIONS      299 

It  is  proved  that  the  passions  lead  us  to  heroic  actions,  and  enable  ut 
to  acquire  the  most  noble  ideas. 

CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THft  MIND  IN  MEN  OF  STRONG 
PASSIONS,  ABOVE  THE  Mto  OF  SENSE    235 

CHAP.  VIII. 
OF  STUPIDITY,  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF   THE   CESSATION 
OF  PASSIONS      24i 

After  having  proved  that  the  passions  deliver  us  from  incertitude  and 
indolence,  and  endue  us  with  that  continuity  of  attention  neces* 
sary  to  raise  the  mind  to  the  most  exalted  ideas,  it  is  proper  to 
examine  at  length  whether  all  men  are  susceptible  of  passions,  and 
whether  they  are  so  to  that  degree  proper  to  endue  them  with  this 
fpepies  of  attention.  In  order  to  discover  this,  it  is  proper  to 
ascend  to  their  origin. 

CHAP.  IX. 
OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  i^ASSIONS      : a^  * 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  shew  that  all  our  passions  have  their 

source  m  the  love  01  pleasure,  or  in  the  fear  of  pain ;  consequently 

in  natural  sensibility.    For  examples  of  this  kind,  choice  is  made  of 

the  passions  that  appear  most  independent  of  this  sensibility,  that  is, 

-  avarke,  ambition^  pn^^  >uid  friendship. 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF  AVARICE    ..- 2Si 

It  is  proved  that  this  passion  is  founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure  aad 
the  fear  of  pain;  and  it  is  shewn  how  avarice,  by  kindling  in  us 
the  thirst  or  pleasure,  may  always  depriye  us  of  it. 


CHAP.  XI, 

eF  AMBITION a54 

The  a^Iication  of  the  same  principles,  which  prove  that  the  fam« 
motives  that  make  us  desire  riches  make  us  se&  for  grandeur. 


CHAP.  xn. 

IF  MAN,.  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  GREATNESS,  SEEKS  ONLY 
THE  MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  PAIN,  AND  ENJOYING  NA- 
TURAL PLEASURE,  WHY  DOES  PLEASURE  SO  OFTEN 
ESCAPE  FROM  THE  AMBITIOUS?     259 

This  objection  is  answered,  and  it  is  proved  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is 
with  ambition  as  with  avarice. 


CHAP.  XIII, 

OF  PRIDE     ,-.., 264 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  to  riiew  that  people  desire  to  be  worthy 
of  esteem  only  that  Uiey  may  be  esteemed ;  and  for  do  other  reason 
than  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  esteem  procures:  advanta^ 
that  are  alwajs  reduced  to  natural  pleasures. 

CHAP.  XlV. 

OF  FRIENDSHIP      ^. 269 

Another  application  of  the  same  principles. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


THAT  THE  FEAR  OF  NATURAL  PAIN,  OR  THE  DESIRE 
OF  NATURAL  PLEASURE,  MAY  EXCITE  ALL  THE  PAS- 
SfONS - 278 

Afler'  haTing  proved,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  all  our  pas- 
sions receive  their  origin  from  natural  sensibility ;  to  confirm  this 
truth,  it  is  proved,  in  this  chapter,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  na- 
tural pleasures,  legislators  may  fill  the  heart  with  all  the  pas- 
sions. But  granting  that  all  men  are  susceptible  of  passions,  as 
it  may  be  supposed  they  are  not  less  so  of  the  degree  of  passion 
necessary  to  raise  them  to  the  most  exalted  ideas,  and  that  there 
might  be  brought,  as  an  example  of  this  opinion,  the  insensibi- 
lity of  certaip  nations  to  the  love  of  g|ory  and  virtue ;  it  is  proved 
that  the  indifference  of  these  nations,  in  this  respect,  depends 
only  on  accidental  causes,  such  as  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ments. 


CHAP,  XVI. 

TO  WHAT  CAUSE  WE  OUGHT  TO  ATTRIBUTE  THE  IN- 
DIFFERENCE OF  CERTAIN  NATIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO 
VIRTUE 284 

In  order  to  solve  this  question,  inquiry  is  made  into  man,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mixture  of  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  the  tport  of 
his  passions,  and  the  idea  that  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  word 
virtuous;  and  it  is  discovered  that  it  is  not  to  nature,  but  to  the 
particular  l^islation  of  some  empires,  that  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  indifference  of  certain  nations  to  virtue.  In  order  to  cast  a 
greater  light  on  this  subject,  inquiry  is  particularly  made  into 
despotic  governments  and  free  states,  and  into  the  different  effects 
produced  by  the  different  forms  of  these  governments.  The  au- 
thor begins  with  despotic  power ;  and,  the  better  to  know  its  na- 
ture examines  what  motive  inflames  man  with  an  unbridled  desirt 
of  arbitrary  power. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESIRE  OF  BEING  DESPOTIC :  THE 
MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  ARRIVE  AT  THIS  POWER,  AND 
THE  DANGER  TO  WHICH  IT  EXPOSES  KINGS    ...     293 
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CHAP.  xvra. 

THE  PBHrOPAL  EFFECTS  OF  DESPOiaC  POWER  ...    399 

It  k  proTed  in  thii  chapter,  that  the  yizien  have  no  interest  in  ohtain* 
ing  instruction,  or  supportino^  censure ;  that,  heing  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  citizens,  they,  on  entering  into  place,  hare  no  prindplet 
of  justice  or  skill  in  the  art  of  goTerament  $  and  that  they  cannol 
form  dear  ideas  of  virtue. 

CHAP,  xix: 

THE  ABJECT  AND  SUBMISSIVE  SUBJECTION,  IN  WHICH 
THE  PEOPLE  AKE  KEPT,  OCCASIONS  THE  IGNORANCE 
OF  THE  VIZIERS;  AND  IS  THE  SECOND  EFFECT  OF  DE- 
SPOTIC POWER     304 

CHAP.  XX. 

THE  CONTEMPT  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THE  FALSE  ESTEEM 
PEOPLE  AFFECT  TO  HAVE  FOR  IT,  THE  THIRD  EFFECT 
OF  DESPOTIC  POWER    308 

It  is  prayed,  that,  in  despotic  empires,  people  have  really  a  contempt 
for  Tirtne,  and  that  they  only  honoor  the  name. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  EMPIRES  SUBJECT  TO  AR- 
BITRARY POWER:  THE  FOURTH  EFFECT  OF  TY- 
RANNY        31a 

After  having  shewn,  in  the  stupidity  and  baseness  of  most  of  the 
'  people  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  the  cause  of  the  overthrow 
of  despotic  empires,  it  b  concluded,  from  what  has  beea  said  on 
this  subject,  that  the  indifference  of  certain  nations  to  virtue,  de- 
pends solely  on  the  particular  form  of  government :  and,  that  no- 
thing may  be  left  that  might  be  wished  for  on  this  subject,  an  in- 
quiry is  made,  in  the  foUowing  chapters,  into  the  caoies  of  the 
contrary  effects. 

CHAP.  XXIL 

OF  THE  LOVE  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONS  FOR  GLORY  AND 
VIRTUE     3i« 

It  is  shewn  in  this  chapter,  that  this  love  of  ^lory  and  virtue  dqiend, 
in  every  empire,  on  the  address  with  which^  the  l^islator  unites 
private  interest  witn  that  of  the  public  i  anuaion  more  easily  fonned 
m  some  countries  than  in  others. 
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tHAt  fOOfe  >rA«6»S  tiAVJe;  S*;fi»  AtWAinS  MOltft  cSUBfibT 
to  dLOftY,  ANB  MORfi  FftfFItFUi.  Ill  rmTWC«  M*», 
tttAN  OtULENT  NATIONS   ....* po 

)ft  IS  proved  id  this  chapter,  tliat  tlte  prdcTuetioQ  of  great  itien  it  ib  all 
countries  the  necessary  effect  of  the  rewards  assigned  to  great  aftili* 
ties  and  distinguished  virtue ;  and  that  the  virtues  and  talents  are 

•     no  where  so  well  rewarded  atf  in  {Moof  luid  warlike  republics. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

pROoiF  0?  tiiis  tturra : 3,3 

This  chapter  contains  the  proof  of  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  From  it  is  draWta  this  conclusion,  that  we  may 
apply  to  every  species  of  the  passions  what  is  said  in  the  same  chap* 
I6^  ^  the  love  at  iikdififti^Ace  of  €ertiihi  ttiti^M  for  glofy  and  vir- 
tue $  whence  it  it  concluded,  that  we  on^  oot  to  altrtNte  to 
nature  that  unequal  dj^ree  of  the  passions,  of  which  certain  nations 
ippear  sascc^tiUe.  ThU  truth  \6  coflfirmcd  W  pfoVhig,  fe  the  fol- 
lowing;  chanters,  that  the  forca  of  aaefi*s  passHma  i«  alwajs  prof  op- 
tioned to  the  force  of  the  itteant  made  ute  of  to  excUe  tMiA» 

CHAP,  XXV. 

OF  THK  BXACTT  BJU.ATK)lf  BOTWBMT  THE  I^TftfiNOTH 
Of  THB  PASSIOOT  AND  THE  GRKATOMS  OF  TH«  RE- 
WARDS PROPOSED  TO  MANKMiD 327 

After  hathig  Aewn  the  fexacftieis  of  this  connection,  It  is  examined,  td 
what  degr^  of  Warmth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  passiofis  may  be  carried. 

CHAP.  xxvr. 

Of  WHAT  DEGREE  OF  PAS6I0W  MEN  ARE  0UgCEPTlBtE  S33 

It  is  proved,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  passions  may  he  carried  to  an  in- 
credible height,  and  that  all  men  are  consequently  capable  of  a  degree 
of  passion  more  than  sufficient  to  make  them  triumph  over  uieir 
indolence,  and  to  endue  them  with  that  continued  attention  to  which 
iuperiority  of  mmd  is  annexed:  that  thus  the  great  ineauality  of 
genius,  perceivable  among  mankind,  depends  on  the  different  educa- 
cation  they  receive,  and  the  unknown  chain  of  different  circum- 
fftances  m  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  foltowihg  chapters  \%  ©x- 
»mined.  Whether  these  principfcs  are  Agreeable  to  fects. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT  OP  F^^T^  WITP  THE  PRINCIPLES 
ABOVE  ESTABLISHED     338 

The  first  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  shew,  that  the  numerous  circum- 
stances, the  concourse  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  il- 
lustrious men,  aiie  so  selcfcsm  fiMlnd  snUcd,  tbat,  mi  udfipontke  all 
men  have  equal  mental  faculties,  those  who  have  a  genius  of  the 
4rs|  rauk  w^uld^as.WifCQ9|iiU)ii  a»  the^  ane  (puod  tol)^  ^  it 
moreover  provtxl  In  ibis  ^he^pt^i.  th^it  in  pioraUt^  alone  we  ought 
to  seek  for  the  tf  ue  cause  0^  the  inequality  of  genius ;  tha|  in  vain 
"we  should  attribute  it  to  the  different  temperature  of  climates ;  and 
in  vain  endeavour  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  political  phenomena,  ^at  a^**  vfry  naturally  explained  bjr 
moral  causes.  Such  are  the  conque^  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
slavery  and  allegorical  genius  of  the  orientals,  and,  in  short,  tbe 
superiority  of  difibronl  aations  iadiffcrsat  avts  aad  scienoss. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS       34a 

In  ttis  chapter  i»  ^hpim,  thrt,  tp  wopral  luipiei  atmm  isp  aa§jli|  to  ffl- 
. tribute  the  conquests  of  the  northern  nations. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  THE  SLAVERY  AND   ALLEGORICAL  GENIUS  OF   THE 
EASTERN  NATIONS    - 3J0 

Tbe  application  of  the  same  principles. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

^F   THE  SUPBRIORlTy   0»   CERTAIN  NATIONS  IN  IMF- 
FERENT  SCIENCES    353 

The  nations  who  are  the  most  illus^ious  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  are 
those  among  whom  the  same  arts  and  sciences  have  been  most  ho- 
noured :  it  IS  not  then  from  the  different  temperature  of  climates, 
bpt  from  moral  am»  thM  we  oi^ht  to  search  ibr  the  reason  of  the 
inequality  of  genius. 

The  general  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is,  that  all  men  well- 
organized,  have  the  natural  power  of  acquiring  the  most  exalted 
ideas,  and  that  the  difference  of  genins  observable  in  them,  de- 
pends  on  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  on  the  difiereAt  edncation  tbey  receive.  This  conclosioa 
discoters  the  full  importance  of  education. 
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OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FACULTIES  OF  THE  MIND. 

To  conrcy  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  mindi 
It  is  proposed,  in  this  discourse^  to  gire  clear  ideas  of  its  scto* 
ral  facttlties. 
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to  men  of  a^bilities,  and  believe,  that  by  ackuowjiij^ing  i\m^  tJiej 
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drawn  into  this  error  by  a  mistake,  common  to  almost  all  man- 
kind i  a  mistake  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  useful  to  discover  th« 
cause. 
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OF  MISTAKEN  OPINIONS    -  431 

This  chapter  is  properly  only  an  exposition  of  the  two  foUowinj^. 
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BY  WHICH  WE  ARE  DETERMINED     43' 

An  explication  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

CHAP.  XI. 
OF  ADVICE 44t 

Enquiry  is  made  in  this  chapter,  why  ^  we  are  so  prodigal  of  advice, 
and  so  blind  to  the  motives  that  detenn|ne  us  to  give  it;  and  into 
what  errors  ignorance  of  ourselves  may,  in  this  respect,  sometimes 
precipitate  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  are  pointed 
out  some  of  the  means  proper  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  our- 
idves. 

CHAP.  XII. 
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^CHAP.  XUI. 
OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONDUCT 4^x 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OP  THE  EXCLUSIVE  QUALITIES  OF  THE  ^IND    461 

After  haTiBg'  endeaTonred,  in  the  prececlia«^  chapter,  to  anaex  dear 

idea*  to  several  of  the  mental  pbwers  and  faculties,  it  is  of  use  to 

know  what  are  the  alrilHies  of  mind,  which,  in  their  omn  Dalure, 

most  reciprocaff  J  exclude  each  other ;  and  the  talests  which,  frem 

contrary  hahits,  are  rendered  in  a  manner  in<sompatihle.    This  is 

the  subject  to  be  examined  both  in  this  chapter  and  the  Mlowint » 
.     ..    ,    .     .  .    .  g^ 


fis  which  is  more  particnlarly  shewn  the  injustice  elf  the  piri^Ke> 
tlkia  respect^  in  relation  to  men  of  ^ntns. 

CHAP.  XV. 

OP  THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THIS  RESPECT     4^1 

Attention  is  paid  in  this  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  qualities  that 
must  reciprocally  exclude  each  other ;  this  is  done  in  order  to  en- 
firbten  mankind  with  regard  tq  the  mcvw  of  reaping  the  host 
advantage  possible  from  their  mental  abilities. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  METHOD  OF  DISCOVEEING  THAT  KIND  OF  STUDY 
FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  BEST  QUALIFIED 48* 

This  method  being  pointed  out,  it  seems  that  the  plan  of  an  excellent 
education  ougM  necessarily  to  conclude  this  work  ;  hut  this  ^lan» 
though  it  might,  perhaps,  appear  easy  to  sketch  out,  would  be>  at 

,    will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter,  very  iMfllcttlt  to  esiecvte. 

CHAR  XVH. 

OF  EDUCATION 4^9 

It  is  here  proved,  that  it  would,  doubtless,  be  extremely  useful  to  per- 
fect the  public  education ;  but  that  nothing  could  he  noie  difficolt : 
that  our  manners  here  a<^ui^^  oppose  every  kind  of  refonnatida ; 
that  in  vast  and  powerfiil  empires  they  have  n<it  always  an  urgent 
necessity  for  great  men ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  govemment 
cannot  apply  much  attention  to  that  part  of  ^ke  adninisttation.  It 
is>  however,  observed,  that  in  monarchies,  such  as  ours,  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  give  the  plan  of  an  excellent  education ;  but 
that  thifr  attempt  would  he  absolutely  vain  in  empires  subject  ta 
dcf^potic  pQwer>  such  as  those  of  the  east. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  MIND  CONSIDEREb  LV  ITSELF. 

W  E  hiealr  every  day  diltputes  with  regard  to  what  ought  to 
be  called  the  Mind ;  each  persoh  delivers  his  thoughts,  bat 
annexes  different  ideas  to  the  word ;  and  thus  the  debate  is 
icontiftued.  Without  ilihderstanding  each  other. 

In  order  therefore  to  enable  us  to  givie  a  just  and  precise  idea 
of  the  word  Mind,  and  its  different  acceptations^  it  is  necessary 
J6rst  to  consider  the  Mind  in  itself. 

'We  consider  the  Mind  either  as  the  effect  of  the  faculty  of 
tkifiking,  and  in  this  sense  the  Mind  is  no  more  than  an  assem* 
blage  of  our  thoughts ;  or,  we  consider  it  as  the  very  faculty 
of  thinking. 

But,  in  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Mind>  in 
the  latter  acceptation)  we  ought  previously  to  know  the  pro* 
ductive  causes  of  our  ideas* 

Man  has  two  faculties ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres-  . 
sion,  two  passive  powers^  whose  existence  is  generally  and  dis^ 
tinctly  acknowledged. 

The  one  is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  different  impression^ 
caused  by  external  objects,  and  is  called  Physical  Sensibifity. 
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The  othei^is  the  faculty  of  preserving  the  impressions  catrsed 
by  these  objects,  called  Memory;  and  Memory  is  nothing 
ttiore  than  a  continued,  bvt  Weakened,  sensation. 

Those  faculties  which  I  consider  as  the  productive  causes  of 
our  thoughts,  and  which  we  have  in  common  with  beastsy 
would  produce  but  a  very  small  number  of  ideas^  if  they  were 
Hot  assisted  by  certain  external  organisations-. 

If  Nature^  instead  of  hands  and  flexibk  fingets,  had  termi- 
nated our  wrist  with  the  foot  of  a  horse,  mankind  would  doubts 
less  have  been  totally  destitute  of  art,  habitation,  an4  defence, 
against  other  animals'.  Wholly  employed  in  the  care  of  pro- 
curing food,  and  avoiding  the  beasts  of  prey,  they  would  have 
still  continued  wandering  in  the  forests,  like  fugitive  flocks*. 


♦  Many  pieces  have  been  written  on  the  soub  of  beasts.  They 
have  been  alternately  denied  and  allowed  the  faculty  of  thinking. 
And,  perhap§,  a  research  sufficiently  accurate  has  not  yet  been  made 
into  the  difiference  between  the  nature  of  man  and  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, from  whence  the  caut^  of  the  inferiority  of  What  is  called  thr 
80ul  of  the  latter  may  be  derived. 

1.  All  the  feet  of  animals  terminate  either  in  horn,  as- those  of  the 
ox  and  the  deer  f  or  in  nails,  as  those  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf;  or  inr 
claws,  as  those  of  the  Mon  and  the  cat.  New  this  diflferent  organi- 
sation  of  our  hands,  from  that  of  the  feet  of  animals,  deprives  them,  as 
Mr.  Buffbn  asserts,  not  only  of  all  claim  to  the  sense  of  the  touch  i 
but  also  of  the  dexterity  requisite  in  handling  an  instrument,  in  order 
to  make  any  of  the  discoveries  which  suppose  the  use  of  hands. 

2.  The  life  of  anima:!*^  in  general,^  being  of  a  shorter  Oration  than 
that  of  man,  neither  permits  them  to  make  so  many  observations,  nor 
consequently  to  ac(|uire  so  many  ideas* 

3.  Animals,  being  better  armed  and  better  clothed  by  nature  than 
the  human  species,  have  fewer  wants,  and  consequently  ought  to  have 
fess  inventton .  If  the  voracious  animals  are  more  cunning  than  others, 
U  is  because  hunger,^  ever  inventive,  inspires^  them  with  the  art  of 
forming  stratagems  to  surprise  their  prey. 

4.  The  animals  compose  only  a  society  that  flies  from  man,,  who,*  by 
the  assistance  of  weapons,  made  by  himself,  is  become  formidable  to 
the  strongest  among  them. 

Besides,  man  is  the  most  fruitful  animal  upon  earth.    He  is  born, 
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It  is  therefore  evident,  tbat,  according  to  this  supposition,  the 
police  would  never  have  been  carried  in  any  society  to  that  dt» 
gree  of  perfection,  to  vehich  it  is  now  arrived.  There  is  not  a 
nation  now  existing,  but,  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  mind, 
must  not  have  continued  very  inferior  to  certain  savage  nations, 

and  lives  in  every  climate  $  while  many  of  the  other  animals,  as  the 
lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  found  only  in  a  certain 
latitude. 

And  the  more  u  species  of  animals,  capable  of  making  observations, 
is  TOLuHiplied,  the  more  ideas  and  genius  it  possesses^ 

But  some  may  ask  why  monkeys,  whose  paws  are  nearly  as  dexte* 
rous  as  our  hands*  do  not  make  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  man  ?  Be* 
cause  they  are  inferior  to  him  in  several  respects ;  because  men  are 
more  multiplied  upon  the  earth ;  because  among  the  different  spedet 
of  monkeys,  there  are  but  ^  whose  strength  can  be  compared, to  that 
of  man ;  because  the  monkeys,  being  frugivorous,  have  fewer  wants, 
and  therefore  less  invention,  than  man ;  because  their  life  is  shorter, 
and  they  forn^  only  a  fugitive  society  wi^h  regard  to  man,  and  such 
animals  as  the  tiger,  the  lion,  &c  and,  finally,  because  the  organical 
disposition  of  their  body  keeps  them,  like  children,  in  perpetual  mo* 
tion,  even  after  their  desires  are  satisfied*  MpnkiBys  are  not  suscep* 
tible  of  lassitude,  which  ought  to  be  considered,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the 
third  essay,  as  one  of  the  principles  of  the  perfection  of  the  human 
famd. 

By  combining  all  these  differences  between  the  nature  of  man  and 
beast,  we  may  understand,  why  sensibility  and  memory,  though  facul«> 
ties  common  to  man  and  other  animals,  are  in  the  latter  oiily  sterile 
faculties* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  God,  agreeable  to  his  justice,  can« 
not  have  subjected  to  pain  and  death  innocent  creatures ;  l^nd  coose* 
qaently  that  beasts  are  mere  machines.  But,  in  answer  to  this  objec* 
tion,  I  must  observe,  that^  as  neither  the  scripture,  nor  the  church,  has 
any  where  declared,  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  we  are  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  motives  for  God^s  conduct  towards  animals,  though 
we  ought  to  suppose  them  just.  There  is  no  necessity  for  having  re« 
course  to  Malebranche's  jocular  reply  to  a  person,  who,  maintaining 
to  him  that  animals  were  sensible  of  pain,  said,  They  have  then  pro-* 
bably  eaten  forbidden  hay. 
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who  have  not  two  hundred  diSerent  ideas*,  nor  two  hundred 
words  to  express  those  ideas  ;  and  whose  language  most  conse- 
quently bp  reduced,  like  that  of  animals,  to  five  or  six  difierent 
sounds  or  cries f,  if  we  take  from  it  the  words  bow,  arrow,  nets^^ 
&c.  which  suppose  the  use  of  hands.  From  whence  I  conclude, 
that,  without  a  certain  exterior  organisation,  sensibility  and  me- 
mory in  us  would  prove  two  sterile  faculties.  We  ought  to  exa- 
mine if  these  two  facuhies,  by  the  assistance  pf  this  org^inisa* 
tion,  have  in  reality  produced  all  our  thoughts. 

But,  before  we  exanaine  this  subjept,  I  may  possibly  be  askedji 
whether  these  two  faculties  are  modifications  of  a  spiritual  or  ^ 
material  substance  ?  This  question,  which  has  formerly  been  sa 
often  debated  by  philosophers;^,  and  by  some  persons  revived 

♦  The  ideas  of  numbei;|i,  so  simple,  so  easily  acquired,  and  to  which 
our  wants  often  refer  us,  arc  so  prodigiously  limited  in  certain  nations,, 
that  they  cannot  reckon  more  than  three,  expressing  all  number* 
above  three  by  the  vague  expression,  A  great  many. 

+  Of  this  kind  were  the -people  Dampier  found  in  an  island  pro^ 
ducing  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  and  wjio  lived  on  the  fish  which  the 
waves  drove  into  their  creeks  $  por  was  their  language  any  more  than 
a  sort  of  clucking  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  turkey*cock. 

4:  Whatever  may  have  been  affirmed  by  th6  stoics,  Seneca  was  not 
fitlly  convinced  of  the  spirituality  of  the  soul:  **  Your  letter  (says  he 
to  one  of  his  friends)  came  at  an  improper  time,  being  delivered  to 
me,  when  I  was  taking  a  delicious  walk  in  the  temple  of  Hope.  There 
I  freed  myself  from  all  doubts  with  regard  to  my  soul's  immortality: 
my  imagination,  gently  warmed  by  the  reasoning  of  some  great  men, 
firmly  believed  in  that  immortality,  which  they  promise  more  than 
they  prove.  I  began  to  be  displeased  with  my  existence,  and  to  de- 
spise  the  remains  of  an  unhappy  life,  when  I  had  opened  to  myself 
with  delight  the  gates  of  eternity  ;  but  your  letter  awakened  me,  and 
of  so  pleasing  a  dream  left  me  only  the  regret  of  knowing  it  was  a 
fhream." 

A  proof,  says  Mr.  Deslandes,  in  his  critical  history  of  philosophy, 
that  formerly  ncilherthe  immortality,  nor  the  immateriality,  of  the 
soul  was  believed,  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  people  of  Rome 
complained,  tha):  the  introduction  of  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the 
other  world  enervated  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  rendered  them 
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in  on?  time,  does  not  necessarily  fell  wjtliii^  th^  limits  of  my 
work.  What  I  have  to  offer,  with  regaurd  to  the  mind,  i^  y" 
equally  conformable  to  either  of  these  hypotheses.  I  shall 
therefore  only  observe,  that,  if  the  church  had  not  fixed  oar  be* 
h'ef  in  respect  to  this  particular,  and  we  had  been  obliged  by 
the  light  of  reason  alone,  to  acquip  a  knowledge  of  the  think- 
ing principle,  we  must  have  granted,  that  neither  opinion  is 
capably  of  detponstratipn ;  and,  consequently,  that,  by  weighing 
the  reasQns  on  both  sides,  balancing  the  difficulties^  and  deter* 
mining  in  favour  pf  the  greater  number  of  probabilities^  we 
shoold  form  only  conditional  judgments.  It' would  be  the  fate 
of  this  problem,  as  it  hath  been  of  many  others,^  to  be  resolv* 
l^ble  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  calculation  of  probs^bilities  *, 


timorous;  that  it  deprived  the  unhappy  of  their  principa^consolation, 
and  added  double  terror  tp  death,  b*y  threatening  them  with  new  tuf* 
ferings  after  this  life, 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  observe  the  axiom  of  Descartes,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  evidence  only.  This  axiom  is  rq>eated  in  the  schools, 
because  it- is  not  sufficiently  understood.  For  Descartes,  not  having 
placed  a  sign,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  at  the  inn  of  evi-> 
dence,  every  one  thinks  he  has  a  right  of  lodging  there  his  opinion. 
Whoever  will  be  satisfied  with  evidence  only  can  hardly  be  sure  of  any 
thing,  except  his  own  existence.  How  could  be,  for  example,  be  con* 
Tinced  of  that  of  other  bodies?  For  cannot  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 
make  the  same  impressions  on. our  senses,  as  the  presence  of  the  ob- 
jects would  excite  ?  And  if  we  grant,  that  the  Deity  can  do  this,  how 
can  ft  be  affirmed,  that  be  does  not  employ  his  ppwer  in  this  manner, 
and  that  thewb(>le  universe  is  nothing  more  than  a  merephasnomenon  ^ 
Besides,  as  we  are  a£^ed  in  our  dreams  by  the  same  sensation  we 
should  ^1  were  the  object  preset,  how  can  it  be  proved,  that  pur  life 
is  not  one  continued  dream  ?  I  would  not  be  understood  from  hence, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  bodies,  but  only  to  shew  that  we  ihave  less 
assurance  of  it  than  of  our  own  ^stence.  And,  as  truth  is  an  indi- 
visible point,  we  cannot  say  of  a  certain  fact,  that  it  is  more  or  less 
true ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that,  if  we  are  mpre  certain  of  our  own 
existence  than  of  that  of  other  bodies,  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  no 
more  than  a  probi^ility.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  probability,  and| 
yith  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  equivalent  to  evidence  |  n9tw^h- 
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1  shall  therefore  dwell  no  longer  on  this  question,  but  proceed 
to  my  subject.     I  say,  then,  that  the  Physical  Sensibility  and 


standing  which,  it  is  only  a  probability.  If  then  almost  all  our  troths 
may  be  reduced  to  probabilities,  we  could  not  too  highly  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  man  of  genius,  who  wpuld  undertake  to  construct 
physical,  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political,  tables,  in  which  should  be 
precisely  marked  all  the  different  degrees  of  probability,  and  conse- 
quently of  belief,  assignable  to  each  opinion. 

The  existence  of  bodies,  for  example,  would  be  placed  in  the  phy- 
sical tables,  as  the  first  degree  of  certainty  in  the  following  would  be 
determined  what  wJ^ers  may  be  laid,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ; 
that  he  will  rise  in  ten,  in  twenty  years,  &c.  In  like  manner,  there 
would  be  placed  in  the  moral  and  political  tables,  as  the  first  degree 
of  certainty,  the  existence  of  Rome  or  of  London  $  then  that  of  the 
beroes,  as  Clesar  or  William  the  Conqueror;  and  in  this  manner,  we 
should  descend,  by  t^e  scale  of  probability,  to  the  facts  of  the  least 
certainty;  and  finally,  from  the  pretended  miracles  of  Mahopie|» 
even  down  to  the  prodigies  attested  by  so  many  Arabians,  but  whose 
^Eilsity  is  nerertheless  highly  probable  here  below,  where  liars  are  so 
common,  and  prodigies  so  rare. 

It  would  then  foUow,  ^at  men,  who  diSer  in  sentiments  generally 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  proper  signs  to  express  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  belief  they  annex  to  their  opinion,  would  communicate 
their  ideas  to  each  other  with  more  facility;  because  they  might 
always,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  refer  their  several  opinions  to  soma 
particular  number  in  the  tables  of  probabilities. 

As  the  progress  of  the  Mind  is  always  slow,  and  the  scTcral  discot 
Tories  in  the  sciences  have  been  made  at  great  distances  of  time  from 
one  another,  it  must  be  granted,  that,  if  tables  of  probability  were 
once  formed,  there  would  be  pnjy  slight  alterations  made  aftenv^rds, 
and  even  those  successively,  which  would  relate,  in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  made,  to  the  manfier  of  increasmg  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
bability of  certain  propositions,  which  we  call  truths;  but,  in  reality, 
only  probabilities  more  or  less  accumulated,  By  this  means  the  state 
of  doubting,  always  insupportable  to  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind, 
would  be  more  easily  endured.  Doubts,  then,  would  no  longer  continue 
vague,  because  subject  to  calculation,  and  consequently  capable  of 
valuation ;  they  would  be  converted  into  affirmative  propositions. 
Then  the  sect  of  Cameades,  whose  doctrine  was  formerly  esteemed  lii« 
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Mcmoiy/or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  SensiWlity  a1one»      | 
prodaceth  all  our  ideas,  and  in  efTect  Memory  can  be  nothing      j 
more  than  one  of  the  orgaiis  of  Physical  Sensibility,     The  prin^ 
cfpie  that  feels  in  us  must  necessarily  be  the  principle  that  re- 
members: since  to  remember,  as  I  shall  proTe  hereafter,  ta 
properly  nothing  more  than  to  feel, 

When>  in  consequence  of  a  series  6f  ideas^  or  of  the  concus« 
slon  cacused  in  my  organ  of  hearing  by  certain  sounds^  I  recof- 
lect  the  appearance  of  an  oak,  my  interior  organs  must  neces-* 
sarily  at  that  time  be  in  the  same  situation  m  which  they  were 
when  I  saw  that  oak.  That  situation  of  the  organs  must  there- 
fore incontestibly  excite  a  sensation ;  whence  it  is  evident,  thai 
to  remember  is  to  feel. 

This  principle  being  laid  down,  I  farther  say,  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  Mind  consist  in  the  power  we  have  of  per- 
ceiving the  resemblance  and  difference,  the  agreement  or  dis* 
agreement,  of  various  objects  among  themselves.  And  this 
power,  being  the  Physical  Sensibility  itself,  every  thing  is  re- 
ducibk  to  feelibg. 

philosophy  of  excellence,  being  called  by  the  name  of  elective,  would 
be  purged  of  all  those  slight  errors,  for  which  wrangling  ignorance  has 
with  too  much  harshness  rq)roacfaed  a  philosophical  sect,  whose 
dogmas  were  equally  adapted  to  improve  the  Mind  and  polbh  the 
manners. 

Though  this  sect,  agreeable  to  their  principles,  admitted  no  truths, 
yet  they  admitted  at  least  appearances,  and  would  have  us  regulate 
life  by  those  appearances ;  and  that  we  should  rather  act  when  it  ap- 
peared more  eligible,  than  waste  our  time  in  examination ;  that  we 
ought  to  deliberate  maturely,  when  we  had  time  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  determination  might  consequently  be  more  certain ; 
and  that  a  free  passage  might  thence  be  opened  in  the  soul  for  all  neir 
truth;  an  advantage  refused  by  the  dogmatics.  They  farther  in- 
tendedf  that  we  should  be  less  tenacious  of  our  own  opinions;  less 
ready  to  condemn  those  of  others,  and  consequently  become  more 
sociable ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  habit  of  doubting,  having  rendered  us 
less  irritable  by  contradiction,  should  stifle  in  us  the  most  fertile  seeds 
of  hatred  amongst  men.  We  do  not  here  glance  at  revealed  truth ; 
these  are  truths  of  another  order. 
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In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  let  us  consider  Ifa<- 
ture*  She  presents  objects  to  u6 ;  those  objects  have  relations 
both  with  regard  to  us  and  themselves;  the  knowledge  of  thode 
relations  constitute  what  w6  call  the  Mind^  which  is  more  or 
less  eittensive  as  our  knowledge  in  thisi  particular  is  more  or 
les3  diffusive.  The  human  Mind  ascends  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  relations;  but  cannot  pass  thesd  bounds.  All  the  words 
therefore  of  which  the  various  languages  are  composed^  and 
ivhich  may  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  the  signs  of  all  the 
thoughts  of  man,  recal  to  us  either  objects,  as  the  words  Oak^ 
Ocean,  Sun ;  or  represent  ideas^  namely,  the  different  relations 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another ;  and  these  are  either  simple^ 
as  the  words.  Greatness,  Littleness,  Or  compounded,  as  Vice> 
Virtue;  or,  iinallyy  they  express  the  different  relations  which, 
objects  have  with  ourselves,  that  is,  our  action  up6h  them,  as 
in  the  words,  I  break,  I  dig,  I  raise ;  or  their  impression  upoA 
us,  as,  I  am  wounded,  dazzled,  terrified. 

If  I  have  before  confined  the  signification  of  the  ^drd  Idea> 
used  in  very  diflerent  acceptations^  since  we  equally  say,  the 
Idea  of  a  tree,  and  the  idea,  of  viriuei  it  is  because  an  undeter- 
mined signification  of  the  expression  may  sometimes  cause  us 
to  bommit  those  errors  which  always  flow  from  an  abuse  of 
\vords. 

The  Conclusion  of  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced  is,  that,  if 
all  the  words  of  different  languages  were  confined  to  objects, 
or  the  relation  of  those  objects,  with  regard  either  to  us  or 
one  another,  the  Mind  would  consequently  consist  in  compa* 
ring  our  sensations  and  ideas ;  that  is,  in  contemplating  the  re* 
semblances  and  differences,  the  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments^  that  subsist  among  them.  Judgment  therefore  is  only 
this  very  faculty  of  perceiving,  or  at  least  the  declaration  of  it; 
and,  consequently,  all  the  operations  of  the  Mind  are  reducible 
to  judgment. 

The  question  being  thus  properly  limited,  I  shall  proceed  ta 
examine,  if  Judging  be  not  Feeling,  When  I  judge  of  the 
magnitude  or  the  colour  of  objects  presented  to  me,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  judgment  is  formed  from  the  different  impres- 
»ioas  made  by  those  objects  on  my  senses ;  and  therefore  may 
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be  saidi  with  the  greatest  propriety^  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
sensation.  For  I  can  equally  sayy  I  judgcy  or  I  feel^  that  of 
two  objects,  the  one,  which  I  call  a  fathdm,  makes  a  different 
impression  on  me,  from  that  of  the  other,  which  I  call  Foot: 
also,  that  the  colour  which  I  call  Red  acts  upon  my  eyes  differ* 
rently  from  that  which  I  call  Yellow :  from  whence  I  conclude, 
that  in  all  parallel  cases.  Judging  is  the  same  with  Feeling. 

Bat  some  will  say,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  desirous  to 
know,  whether  the  strength  of  the  body  be  preferable  to  its 
magnitude;  can  it  then  be  asserted,  that  judging  is  nothing 
more  than  feeling?  I  answer.  Yes;  because,  to  enable  me  to 
form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  my  memory  must  successively 
retrace  to  me  the  pictures  of  the  different  situations  in  which 
I  have  acted,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Conse- 
quently, Judging  is  seeing  in  those  different  pictures,  that  the 
strength  of  the  body  will  be  oftener  of  seryice  to  me,  than  its 
size  or  magnitude.  Others  may  reply,  if  a  judgment  is  to  be 
formed,  whether  justice  is  preferabfe  to  goodness  in  a  king, 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  such  a  judgment  is  only  a  sensation? 

This  opinion  hath,  doubtless,  at  first  the  appearance  of  a 
paradox;  yet,  to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  let  us  suppose,  that  a 
mai)  has  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  Good  and  fjyil ;  and 
that  he  also  knows  what  evil  is,  more  or  less  so,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  society  •  Accord* 
ing  to  tjnis  supposition,  what  art  must  a  poet  or  orator  employ, 
to  make  him  perceive,  in  a  more  lively  manner,  that  justice, 
preferable  in  a  king  to  goodness,  preserves  raofe  citizens  fof 
the  state  ? 

Tbe  orator  will  present  three  pictures  to  his  imagination;  in 
one  he  will  paint  the  just  king,  who  condemns  a  criminal,  and 
orders  him  to  execution.  In  the  second,  he  wiJI  exhibit  the 
good  king  opening  the  same  criminal's  prison,  and  taking  off* 
his  fett(ers.  In  the  third,  he  will  represent  this  very  criminal 
arming  himself  with  a  poniard,  as  he  quits  the  prison,  and 
hastening  to  massacre  fifty  citizens.  Now,  what  man,  at  the 
sight  of  these  three  pictures,  will  not  be  convinced,  that  justice, 
which  by  the  death  of  one  has  prevented  the  death  of  fifty,  is 
iaa  king  pr^ferabl^  tQ  goodness?   This  judgragqt,  howeveri 
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It  really  no  more  than  a  sensation*  lo  e^ct,  if  from  a  habi« 
tude  of  uniting  certain  ideas  to  certain  Mrords,  we  can,  as  ex* 
pferience  proves,  by  striking  the  ear  with  certain  sonnds,  ex<^ 
<^te  in  us  nearly  the  same  sensations  that  would  he  excited 
by  the  very  presence  of  the  objects  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  from 
the  display  of  those  three  pictures,  to  judgje,  that,  in  a  king 
justice  is  preferable  to  goodness,  is  feeling  and  seeing;  that^ 
hi  the  first  picture,  only  one  citizen  is  immolated,  and  ia 
Ibe  third,  fifty  are  massacred  ;  from  whence  I  conclude,  that 
every  judgment  is  nothing  mo;re  than  a  sensation. 

But  should  this  question  be  started,  must  we  also  rank  in  the 
<;1ass  of  Sensations;  judgments  formed ;  for  example,  on  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  excellence  of  certain  methods ; 
such  as,  that  proper  for  fixing  a  great  number  of  objects  in  our 
memory,  that  of  abstraction,  or  that  of  analysis? 

in  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  begin  by  determine 
ing  the  signification  of  this  word  Method.  A  method  is  nothing 
more  than  the  means  we  employ  to  attain  some  end  proposed* 
3Let  us  suppose^  a  person  intends  to  place  certain  objects,  or 
certain  ideas,  in  his  memory ;  and  that  chance  should  have  so 
arranged  them  there,  that  the  remembrance  of  one  fact,  or  of 
one  idea,  makes  him  recollect  an  infinity  of  other  facts,  or 
ef  other  ideas ;  and  that  he  may  from  hence  have  certain  ob^ 
jects  more  readily  and  deeply  engraved  in  his  memory.  To 
Infer  from  thence  a  judgment,  that  this  order  is  the  bqst,  and, 
to  give  it  the  name  of  Method,  signifies,  that  he  has  exerted 
]ess  effprts  of  attention^  and  suffered  a  less  painful  sensation,  by 
studying  in  that  order,  than  in  any  other.  But,  to  remember 
H  painful  sensation,  is  to  feel ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  Judgjng  is  Feeling. 

Let  us  farther  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of 
certain  propositions  in  geometry,  and  to  make  them  more  easily 
ir<^ceived  by  his  pupils,  a  geometrician  had  determined  to 
inake  them  consider  tbe'Jines  independently  of  their  breadth 
and  thickness;  to  judge,  therefore,  that  this  means  or  method 
of  abstraction,  is  more  proper  to  convey  to  his  scholars  the 
knowledge  of  certain  geometrical  propositions,  signifies,  that 
less  efforts  of  attention  will  be  necessary;  and  that  his  scholars 
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wiU  uodergo  a  less  paiaful  seosatioa  in  u^iog  this  method  than 
aay  btheii  • 

I«et  us  isuppose^  for  a  final  example,  that,  by  separately  exa^ 
jniaing  each  truth  contained  in  a  complicated  proposition,  the 
nndei^tanditig  of  that  proposition  4S  sooner  attained.  There- 
fore, to  judge  that  the  means  or  method  of  analysis  is  the  bestf 
is  saying  also,  thsi^  less  powerful  efforts  of  attention  have  been 
made;  and  CQnsequ^tly,  that  a  less  painful  sensation  hath 
bicen  suflScient,  by  particularly  considering  each:  truth  con- 
tained in  thid  complicated  proposition,  than  would  haye  beea 
l^eqiiisite>  had  it  been  atteqapted  to  understand  them  all  at  once*. 

The  result  of  what  I  have  said»  is,  that  the  Judgments  formed 
4>a  the  means  and  methods  whiph  chance  presents  to  ns,  in 
order  to  attain  a  certain  end,  are,  in  the  strictest  propriety, 
nothing  more  than  sensations.  Therefore,  in  man,  all  is  reda« 
cable  to  feelirig. 

But  how^id  it  happen,  some  may  ask,  that  hitherto  there 
has  been  supposed  in  us  a  faculty  of  judgiug,  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  feeling  ?  My  answer  is,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  that  supposition  to  a  belief,  which  has  hitherto  ' 
prevailed,  of  its  being  impossible  to  explain,  in  any  other  man« 
\sier,  certain  errors  of  the  Mind* 

But  entirely  to  remove  this  difficulty,  I  am  going  to  she^, 
Hk  the  following .  chaptecs^  that  all  our  false  judgments  and 
«rrors  have  their  source  from  two  causes,  which  suppose  in  us 
^ly  the  faculty  of  feeling;  and,  consequently,  that  it  w/)uld  be 
of  no  utility,  or  radier  absurd,  to  admit  a  faculty  of  judging, 
-which  could  only  explain,  what  might  as  well  be  done  witbojit 
ks  assistance.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  subject;  and, ' 
I  say,  that  all  our  erroneous  judgments  are  either  the  effect  pf 
our  passions,  or  our  ignorance. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  gRRORS  OCCASIONED  BY  OUR  PASSIONS. 

The  passions  lead  us  into  error,  because  they  fix  our  attention 
to  that  particular  part  of  the  object  they  present  to  us,  not  al- 
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lowing  us  to  yiew  it  on  every  side.  A  king  passionately  «f» 
fects  the  title  of  Conqueror,  Victory,  says  he,  calls  me  to  the 
remotest  p^t  of  ihe' ea!rth :  I  shall  fight;  I  shall  gain  the  vic- 
tory *  I  shall  load  mine  enemy  with  chains,  and  the  terror  of 
my  nam6;  Itke  an  innrp^tietrable  r^nnpart,  will  defend  the 
entrance  of  my*  empire.  Inebriated  with  this  hope,  he  forgets 
that  fortune  is  inconstant ;  and,  tbatt  the  rictor  shares  the  load  ef 
misery  almost  equally  with  the  vanquishedtf  He  does  not 
perceive,  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  is  only  a  pretence 
for  his  martial  frenzy ;  and  that  pride  alone  forges  his  arn>s, 
and  displays  his  ensigns:  his  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
pomp  of  the  triumph. 

Fear,  equally  powerful  with  pride,  wftl  pr^tlce  the  samfe 
effect  5  it  will  raise  ghosts  and  phantoms,  and  disperse  the'm 
among  the  tombs,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  present 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  affrighted  traveller,  seize  on  all  the  fk- 
cufties  6f  his  sbtil,  without  leavifig  any  one  at  liberty  to  reflect 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  motives  for  such  a  ridiculous  terror^ 

The  passions  not  only  fix  the  attention  on  particular  sides  of 
the  objects  they  present  to  us ;  but  they  also  deceives  us,  by 
exhibiting  the  same  objects,  when  they  d©  not  really  exist. 
The  story  of  a  country  clergyman  and  an  amorous  lady  is  welt 
known.  They  had  heard,  and  concluded,  that  the  raootf  was 
peopled,  and  were  looking  for  the  inhabitants  through  their 
telescopes.  If  I  ^m'  not  mista1(en,  said  the  lady,  I  perceive  two 
shadows;  they  mutually  incline  towards  each  other:  doubtl^ 
they  are  two  happy  lovers.— O  fie!  madam,  replied  the 
clergyman,  these  two  shadows  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathe» 
drah  This  tale  is  our  history,  it  being  common  £or  us  to  see  in 
things  what  we  are  desirous  of  finding  there:  on  the  earth,  as 
in  the  moon,  difiTerent  passions  will  cause  us  to  see  either  lovers 
or  steeples.  Illusion  is  a  necessary  etfcct  of  the  passions,  the 
strength  or  force  of  which  is  generally  measured  by  the  de- 
gree of  obscurity  into-  which  they  lead  us.  This  was  well 
known  to  a  certain  lady,  who  being  caught  by  her  lover  in  the 
arms  of  his  rival,  obstinately  denied  the  fact  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness.  How !'  said  he,  have  you  the  assurance— Ah ! 
peWIdious  creature,  cried  tiie  lady,  it  is  plain  you  no  longer 
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love  me;  for  yoii  believe  your  eyes>  before  all  I  can  say.  This 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  love.  All 
strike  us  with  the  most  perfect  blindness.  When  ambition  has 
kindled  a  war  between  two  nations,  and  the  anxious  citizens 
ask  one  another  the  news,  what  readiness  appears,  on  one  8ide> 
to  give  credit  to  the  goodf  and,  on  thedther,  what  incredulity^ 
with  regard  to  th^  bad?  How  ofteit  have  christians!,  from  plac- 
ing a  ridiculous  confidence  in  monks^  denied  the  possibility  of 
the  antipodes.  There  is  no  century  which  has  not,  by  sotne 
ridiculous  af&rmation  or  negation,  afforded  matter  of  laughter 
to  the  following  age.  A  past  folly  is  seldom  sufficient  to  shew 
mankind  their  present  folly. 

The  same  passions^  however,  which  are  the  germ  of  an  in- 
finity of  errors,  are  also  the  sources  of  our  knowledge.  If  they 
mislead  us,  they,  at  the  same  time,  impart  to  us  the  strength 
necessary  for  walking.  It  is  they  alone  that  can  rouze  us  from 
that  sluggishness  and  torpor  always  ready  to  seize  on  the  facul- 
ties of  our  sou  L  ^ 

But,  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  examining  the  truth  of  this 
proposition^  I  shall  pass  to  the  second  cause  of  our  errors. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF    IGNORANCE. 


We  deceive  ourselves  when  we  pretend  to  judge  of  an 
•bject  from  one  side  only,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
fixed  by  our  passions.  We  also  deceive  ourselves,  when  we 
pretend  to  judge  of  a  sufafect,  when  our  memory  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  facts,  on  a  comparison  of  which  the  propriety  of 
our  decisions  depend.  Not  that  any  person  is  destitute  of  a 
just  perception  :  all  have  an  idea  of  what  they  see ;  but  by  not 
mistrusting  our  ignorance,  we  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  what 
we  see  in  an  object  is  all  that  is  perceivable  in  it. 

In  questions  of  any  difficulty,  we  are  to  consider  ignorance 
.as  the  principal  cause  of  our  errors*  To  shew  how  easily  we 
arc^  in  this  case^  deceived,  and  how  by  drawing  from  their 
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principlet  coniequenceii  always  jiist^  men  arrt?e  at  C'onelusMHis 
direcdy  opposite^  I  »bali  give,  is  ah  instanoie>  a  qu^tion  a  little 
conaplicated  t  siich  is  that  ci  Luxury,  which  ha^  bccaiiioned 
very  difiereht  judgm^&td  abcording  to  th&  light  ia  which  it  has 
been  considered^ 

The  wopd  Lu:^qry';  being  iEt  yagiste  term,  without  any  fixed 
fbet^ing,  arid  generally  no  more  than  a  relative  explessioB^ 
Ve  must  previbusly  fix  ^n  adequate  idea  to  the  word  Luxury^ 
taken  in  a  strict  serise;  after  which,  d  definition  must  b6  gived 
of  Luxury,  both  with  regard  to  a  nation  and  ati  individtkal. 

By  the  word  Luxury^  we  ar4^  in  a  strict  sense,  to  understand 
all  kinds  of  superfluities.  That  is,  whatever  is  not  necessary  td 
k  person^s  subsistence.  When  the  question  relates  to  a  policed 
people,  and  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  cbmposed>  the  word 
Luxury  has  a  very  difFelrent  meaning)  it  becomes  absoluteijr 
relative^-  The  Luxury  of  a  policed  nation,  is  the  expending  its 
Wealth  on  what  is  called  superfluities  by  a  people  With  which 
ill  is  nation  is  compared.  This  is  the  case  of  England^  with  re« 
gard  to  Switzerland. 

Luxury,  in  an  individual,  tsalso  the  employment  of  hfs  richsi 
on  what  should  be  called  snperflaities,  considering  his  station> 
and  the  country  in  which  he  lives^  Such  was  the  Luxury  of 
Bourvalais, 

Having  given  thJs  definition  of  the  wbrd,  let  us  see  under 
what  different  appearances  national  Luxury  has  b^n  considered  ^ 
since  some  have  accounted  it  useful,  and  others  detriihentali  to 
m  state.  The  former  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  manu« 
factures«  which  owe  their  origin  to  Luxury^  and  induce  a  foreign 
Bation  eagerly  to  exchange  its  treasures  for  the  industry  of  the 
other*  They  see  the  increase  of  ri«hes  bring  in  its  train  the 
increase  of  Luxury,  and  the  perfection  of  arts  proper  to  gratify 
It.  With  them,  the  age  of  Luxury  is  the  sera  of  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  a  stateu  The  plenty  of  money,  say  they,  which 
U  supposes,  and  brings  into  the  nation^  renders  it  happy  at  home 
and  formidable  abroad.  By  iponey,  numerous  forces  are  main-* 
tained;  magaliines  erected;  arsenals  filled  with  stor^;  and 
aUiancet  formed  and  supported  with  powerful  prhnces:  in  fine, 
tt  is  by  oK>ney>  that  a  nation  cannot  oniy  resist,  hut  evenjpule 
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<nrer  o^i^  vMnre '^pulou^,  aiid  conseqaeatly  of  Ilk}re^r6al 
power  than  itself.  Ais  luxury  readers  a  natioa  formidable  abroad, 
mU  procures  every  kind  of  feltpity  at  honiii.  It  softens  thc^ 
manners,  creates  pew  dtyersionSf  and  tbvs  furnishes  a  comfort* 
^le  8u]>sistence  to  a  competei|t  number  of  artisis  and  labooren* 
it  excttes  a  salutary  cupidity,  which  rouses  man  from  thai 
indolei^e,  tfiat  lassitude,  which  should  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  naost  cri^el  diseases  of  faqman  nature.  It  difiiutes  tftr^ugh 
the  who^e,  a  vivifying  heat ;  causes  life  to  <;ircu)ate  through  al( 
the  Metnbers  of  a  state  ;  rouaes  industry ;  opens  the  harbours  | 
builds  ships ;  conveys  them  over  the  ocean ;  an<|  makes  conn 
iklon  to  aU  mankind  those  productions  and  riches  whi^h  eovet* 
^s  Bdture  has^  concealed  in  the  d^ep  recesses  of  the  sea,  and 
the  boweb  of  the  earth ;  or  keeps  separate  in  a  thousand  dif-* 
ferent  dinidtes.  This,  I  believef  is  nearly  the  point  of  view 
in  whi^h  kixUry  presents  itseif  to  those  who  consider  it  as  UBem 
ful  to  st&tes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  appearance  under  which  it  pre* 
sents  itself  to  thpse  philosophers}  who  look  on  it  as  the  bane  of 
nations. 

The  happiness  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  national  felicity, 
Jtnd  the  respect  they  inspire  in  others.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  our  opinion  the^e  philosophers  will  say,  that  lu^ury^ 
and  the  wealth  it  produces  in  a  state,  will  render  the  subjects 
happier  only  in  proportion  as  this  Wealth  is  equally  divided ;  so 
that  every  one  may  procure  those  conveniences  of  which  h^ 
sees  himself  abridged  by  indigence. 

Luxury  is  not  therefore  injurious  as  luxury,  btit  as  th6 
effect  of  a  great  disparity  in  the  wealth  of  individuals*.    Ac- 


*  luxury  causes  a  circulation  of  money ;  il  draws  it  from  the  cof» 
fers  where  avarice  would  hoard  it :  it  is  luxury,  therefore,  say  some, 
that  restores  the  equilibre  between  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  But, 
I  answer,  that  it  does  not  produce  this  efifect.  Luxury  always  sup- 
poses a  cause  of  inequality  of  wealth  among  individuals,  ^nd  this 
cause, 'which  makes  the  first  rich  men,  must,  when  these  are  ruined 
by  luxury,  be  re-producing  others.  Take  away  this  cause  of  the  m- 
equality  of  riches,  and  luxury  wifl  disappear  with  il.    Nothing  ot 
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cordiDgly,  luxury  is  never  carried  to  excess,  •  when  there  is  not 
1^00  great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  riches;  it  increases 
in  proportion,  as  these  are  confined  to  fewer  individuals,  and 
arrives  at  its'  utmost  height  when  a  nation  divides  itself ,  into 
two  classes,  on«  abounding  in  superQuities,  the  other  want* 
ing  necessaries. 

.  Wh^n  it  is  arrived  at  this  height,  the  state  of  a  nation  19 
the  more  melancholy,  as  it  is  incurable.  How  shall  then  any 
^quality  be  re-established  in  the  fortunes  of  individuals  ?  The 
rich  man  will  have  purchased  extensivp  lordships;  and  being 
able  to  take  a[d vantage  of  the  necessities  of  his  neighbours,  he 
will,  in  a  short  time^  have  annexed  an  infinite  number  of  small 
farms  to  his  estate.  A  din^inution  of  the  number  of  proprietors 
increases  the  number  of  labourers.  When  these  are  multiplied, 
«Q  that  there  are  more  labourers  than  work,  it  will  be  with  the 
workmen  as  with  ail  kinds  of  merchandize,  which  becomes  of 
less  value  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  common.  Besides^ 
the  rich  man,  whose  luxury  even  exceeds  his  wealth,  is  Under 
fi  necegsity  of  Ipwpfing  the  prige  of  lal^our,  and  giving  the 
l^orkman  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  bare  sub« 


what  is  called  luxury  can  be  seen  in  countries  where  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  nearly  equal.  I  add,  that  this  inequality  of  riches, 
|)eing  onoe  foupded,  luxury  it9elf  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  reproduc*- 
|ion  of  luxury :  for  whoever  ruins  himself  by  hi^,  luxury,  transfers  thia 
greatest  part  of  his  wealth  to  those  artificers  who  aidmi|Qi$ter  tc^  luxury  1^ 
^nd  these,  enriched  with  the  spoils  o,f  ai^  infinite  number  of  pro- 
digals, I^ecome  ri<;h  in  their  turn,  and  aftei^^ards  ruin  themselves  in 
the  same  m^nne.?.  Npw  ^h^t  vealtl^^  which  from  the  wrecks  of  so 
piany  fortunes  spreads  itself  over  the  country,  can  be  only  the  least 
part  $  as  tlie  productions  of  the  earth  adapted  to  the  common  usql  of 
mankind  J  can  nev^r  exceed  a  certain  price. 

It  is  olherwi^e  with  regard  to  th^^  products  wh^i\  they  h^ve  beei^ 
inanufactured  by  industry  j  for  their  value  is  then  whatever  fancy 
pleases,  and  the  price  becomes  excessive.  Thus  luxury  necessariljj 
keeps  money  in  the  h^ndf  of  its  artizans,  causes  a  perpetual  circula^^ 
tion  of  it  in  that  class  of  pjen  $  and,  consequently,  must  support  a% 
inequality  of  riches  among  individuals. 
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listence*.     The  latter  is  obliged,  through  necessity,  to  accept 
of  it;  but  in  case  of  sickness,  or  an  increase  of  his  family,  for 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  he  dies,  and  incumbers 
the  state  with  an  indigent  and  destitute  family.    To  prevent 
such  calamities,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  new  distribution  ef 
lands  ;  a  distribution  alway3  unjust  and  impracticable.    Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  luxury,  when  it  is  arrived  to  a  certain  pitch, 
renders  it  impossible  to  restore  an  e<2ua1ity  between  the  for* 
tunes  of  individuals.     Then  the  rich,  with  t^eir  wealtht  flock 
to  the  capitals,  as  the  seats  of  diversion,  and*lhe  arts  of  lux- 
ury; while  the  country  remains  desolated,  poor,  and  uncul- 
\  tivated.   Seven  pr  eight  millions  of  people  languish  in  miseryf , 

*  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  country  is  ruined  by  services, 
imposts,  and  especially  the  poll-tax.  These  I  shall  readily  allow  to 
be  very  burdensome ;  yet  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  suppres* 
•ion  of  this  impost  alpne  would  render  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
^tirely  happy.  In  most  provinces  the  price  of  a  day's  labour  is  •nly 
eight  sols.  Now  if  from  these  eight  sols  I  deduct  the  imposition  of 
the  church,  that  is,  near  ninety  Sundays  and  holy-days,  and  perhaps 
thirtyrfive  days  in  the  year,  when  the  husbandman  is  ill,  without 
work,  or  employed  m  his  lord's  services ;  all  that  remains  to  him  is 
no  more  than  six  sols  per  day,  While  he  is  single,  I  will  suppose  that 
ibese  six  sols  are  sufficient  to  answer  all  his  expences  of  food,  cloathr 
ing,  and  lodging;  on  bis  marrying,  these  six  sols  will  be  deficient, 
as  during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  his  wife  will  be  too  much 
taken  up  in  looking  after  the  children,  to  assist  him :  let  us  suppose, 
that  his  poll-tax  is  then  entirely  remitted,  ^whioh  ampu^ts  to  fivp  or  si^ 
/rancs  $  and  thus  he  gains  about  a  farthing  a-day  more.  Now  cerv 
tainly  this  farthing  would  make  very  little  alteration  in  his  cpnditipn, 
IHiat  then  must  be  done  to  render  his  condition  happy  ?  Make  a  con? 
nderable  addition  to  the  price  of  a  day's  labour.  In  order  to  this,  the 
proprietors  must  constantly  reside  on  their  estates :  then,  like  their 
apoestors,  they  would  reward  the  services  of  their  domestics,  by  be* 
stowing  oil  them  some  acres  of  hmd.  The  number  of  proprietors 
would  insensibly  multiply  j  that  of  day^aboprers  decrease  j  and  the 
latter,  by  becoming  more  scarce,  wo^l4  ^t  a  higher  value  upon  their 
work. 

+  It  is  very  strange  that  the  nations  most  celebrated  for  their 
luxury  md  police,  should  be  the  very  countries  vji^rd  the  majority  of 
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and  £▼#  or  tix  thousand  riot  in  an  opulence  which  renders 
Ibem  odious,  without  augmenting  their  happiness. 

What  indeed  can  the  profuse  variety  of  a  table  add  to  a  |>er-* 
yon's  happiness?  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  him  to  wait  the  call  of 


the  inhabitants  are  more  unhappy  than  the  savage  nations,  which  ard 
lield  in  such  contempt  hy  the  civilized.  It  is  a  question,  whether  thtf 
condition  of  a  savage  \fe  not  preferable  to  that  of  a  peasant  ?  The 
favage  has  no  prison,  no  incrieaie  of  impests,  to  fear ;  no  oppressiyo 
lord)  no  tyrannical  sub-delegate ;  he  is  not  perpetually  mortified  and 
cfebased,  by  daily  seeing  persons  infinitely  above  him  in  riches  and 
power;  without  superior, without  servitude,  more  healthy  and  vigour- 
bus  than  the  peasant,  because  happier ;  he  enjoys  the  Satisfaction  of 
equality,  especially  of  that  inestimable  prlvitege,  liberty,  so  vainly 
claimed  by  most  nations. 

In  policed  count ries^  the  whole  art  of  government  has  often  con*, 
^ited  in  msd^iag  an  ki&iite  number  of  nseu  subservient  to  the  hap^ 
l^mess  of  a  few ;  in  keeping,  for  this  purpose,  the  HUikitude  under 
oppression,  and  hi  vioUting  att  the  privileges  of  humanity  they  have 
a  right  to  demand.     *  ' 

But  the  true  end  of  the  l^idative  ofiice,  is  the  general  happiness^ 
FlMsibly  this  happiness  eould  not  be  procured  but  by  again  mtrodu<> 
ing  the  pastoral  hfe  I  and  possibly  the  discoveries  in  l^^kttion  bring 
Sit  back,  in  this  resp^,  to  the  point  from  whence  government  had 
its  rise.  '  Net  that  I  pretend  t4  decide  so  nice  a  question,  and  which 
fequires  the  most  careful  examination :  but  I  own,  to  me  it  is  very 
astonishing,  that  so  many  forms  of  government,  established  at  least 
0a  a  pret^de  of  the  public  good';  that  so  many  laws,  so  many  r^u^ 
lations,  should,  in  most  kingdoms,  have  proved  only  the  instrument 
0f  oppression  ahd  calamity.  Possibly  this  jtoisfortime  can  be  remove! 
only  by  retaming  to  bianners  mfinitel^  more  simple.  I  am  well  awaie, 
that  many  attractive  pWuures  must  be  then  reaounoed  t  but  if  the 
general  good  require  it,  this  sacriUce  would  become  a  dbty.  May  wo 
not  eveii  apprehend  that  the  ektareme  feMcity  !oi  some  tadivicldals  aK 
ways  flows  from  th^  calamities  of  the  majority }  A  truth  n^  unhap* 
fily  expressed  in  the  two  followbg  lineson  She  savages: 

Chez  eux  tout  est  commun,  chex  eux  tout  est  egal ; 
Cbmme  ils  sont  sans  palais,  ils  son t  sans  h6pital. 
With  them  all  eomnvoA  is,  and  equal  all ; 
No  palace  have  tbej,  nor  a  hospital. 
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iiQOger;  hdi  h^  must  proportion  his  exercises^  or  the  length  of 
his  airings,  to  tEe  bad,  iaste  of  his  cook,  that  hd  may  relish  ai 
4^cious  every  food  that  is  not  detestable?  Besides,  does  he 
not/^by^  iVugality  and  exercise,  avoid  that  train  of  distempen 
occa^on^  by  gluttony;  irritated  by  the  Variety  and  delicacy  of 
ihe  dished. \^  Hippjnessi  therelbire,  does  hoi  depend  on  tho 
elegance  of  the  table. 

Neither  doe^it  bonstst  in  the  richness  of  dress,  or  the  splen* 
.dour  i>f  equipage.  A  person  of  quality  appearing  in  public^ 
drmmsed  iii  an  enlibmidered  ei^it^  and  leaning  id  a  brilliant  ch«- 
ri«t«  feek  no  phy^^  ple^isiires,  and  these  only  are  rcil.  At 
moirt,  he  is  oiHy  a^^ted  with  the  pleasure  of  vanity,  of  which 
^e  ptivatio^  wonld  possibly  be  insupportable;  though  the 
enjoyment  be  flat  and  insipid.  Without  any  addition  to  his 
own  happinesTi  the  Hch  rtian,  fey  dii^playlng  his  luxury;  shdcks 
jhumanity;  and  the  Wretch  who,  by  comparing  the  rags  of 
poverty  to  the  robe  of  opulence,  imagines  that  there  is  the 
$sme  difference  between  their  happiness  as  their  dress>  recals, 
on  thiA  oce^ion,  the  painful  remenibrance  of  the  distresses  he 
eodvres ;  antNl^  deprives  himself  of  the  wretch's  only  cpm* 
ibii,  A  UHment^ry^l^erfuluess  of  his  niisery. 

It/is  iherefojre  teii^in^.  continue  these  phiioscf>heri,  tfaafe 
]i)afiiryiS'li(jr^Mrii4^ctlv«  of  the  happiness  of  any;  and  that 
gi:«at  iMi  itieqttdlity  ^f  richer  among  the  members  of  a  state 

aplies;  that  the  greatest  part  lif  them  Are  wretched.  Thus  a 
[lation,  where  luxtiry  hai  teen  ihtreduced,  is  not  very  happy 
in  itself;  let  us  now  See  whether  it  be  respected  abroad. 

The  plenty  of  money  which  luxury  produces  in  a  state,  at 
first  dazzles  the  imagiiiation.  This  state  is  for  a  time  very 
powerful ;  but  this  advantage,  if  there  can  be  any  advantage 
independent  of  the  happiness  of  its  members,  is,  as  Mr.  Hum^ 
4>hs^ve|i^  only  transitory.  Kiches,  like  those  feas  which 
successively  forsake  and  overflow  a  thousand  different  tntcts  of 
4and,  mnA  successively  iiai^l  through  a  thousand  climates. 
Wben^  ^y  the  beauty  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  perfeetioa 
^  the  arts  (^  luxury,  a  nation  has, drawn  into  it  the  riches  of 
its  neighbours,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  goods,  workman- 
ship, and  labour,  will  necessarily  fall  aijiong  these  impovc* 
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rished  people^  «nd  thence,  by  clandestinely  procuring  some 
manu&ctureit  otit  of  this  rich  nation^  i^iay,  by  degrees,  ifi 
their  turn,  impoverish  it^  by  supplying  themselves  at  a  lower 
price  with  thosie  goodi  vrhich  they  before  imported  from  their 
rich  neighbours*.    And  no  sooner  is  the  want  of  money  per- 

'     '  ■  --  —     '        ■■    r. 

*  What  I  mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  goods  for  luxury  must 
not  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  commerce^  The  riches  brought  into  a 
state  by  the  perfection  of  the  manufkctufes  and  the  arts  6f  h]:i:Hry» 
are  only  tetnpora^,  sind  do  not  increase  the  happiness  of  mdividuais. 
But  it  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  wealth  ikrwing  in  from  the 
commerce  of  goods  immediately  necessary.  This  commtfr^  suppose 
an  excellent  cultivation  of  the  lands,  a  subdivision  of  these  lands  into 
an  infinity  of  small  demesnes,  and  consequently  a  nearer  equality  in 
the  partition  of  riches.  I  well  know  that  this  commerce  of  necessaries 
^11,  in  process  of  time,  occasion  a  great  disproportion  in  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  and  introduce  luxury^  But  it  wiU  not  be  impossible^ 
in  such  a  case^  to  check  the  progress  of  luxury^  This  is  certain,  that 
the  concentration  of  riches  in  a  smah  number  of  hands  proceeds  much 
more  slowly,  both  because  the  proprietors  are  at  on<%  both  cuMvatoni 
imd  traders,  and  because  the  number  of  proprietors  being  greater, 
and  that  of  day-labourers  smaller,  these,  by  reason  of  their  paucity, 
are»  as  I  have  already  observed  in  a  peeoeding  note,  able  to  presdribe 
laws  for  fixing  the  value  of  their  day's  work,  and  require  such  wages 
as  will  procure  a  comfortable  subsisten^for  themselves  and  families. 
Thitf  every  person  has  a  share  of  the  riches  acoruing  to  a  state  by  the 
trafiic  of  provisions.  Nor  is  this  commerce  subject  to  the  same  vicis* ' 
situdesas  that  of  the  manufactures  of  luxury.  An  art  or  a  manufac- 
ture easily  passes  from  one  country  to  another  $  but  to  overcome  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  peasants,  and  prevail  on  them  to  undertake  the 
culture  of  a  new  commodity,  is  a  work  of  time.  To  naturalizethis 
new  commodity  in  a  country  is  attended  with  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  by  which  the  advantages  of  trade  will  almost  ever  incline  to 
that  country  which  produces  this  commodity  naturally ;  and  where  it 
has  for  a  long  time  been  cultivated. 

There  is,  however,  a  case,  perhaps  imagmary,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  and  the  commerce  of  the  arts  of  luifury  ndgfat 
be  esteemed  highly  useful.  This  is,  when  the  extent  and;  fertility  of 
a  country  are  not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  is,  when  a  state  is  not  able  to  maintain  all  its  people.    In  th^s 
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cetved  in  si  slaH^  accQStomed  to  luxury,  than  it  becomes  coq^ 
temptible.  . 

In  order  to  svrmaant  these  difficulties,  the  only  method  is  to 
return  to  a  Ample  Hf^  ^  bat  this  bolh  the  customs  and  laws  op* 
pose.  Accordingly,-  the  epo^ha  of  the  greatest  luxury  of  a 
nation  is  generally  the  epocha  preceding  its  fall  and  debase- 
ment.  The  happiness  and  apparent  power  which  luxury  for  a 
time  idiparts  to  nations,  may  be  coihpared  to  those  violent  fe- 
vers, from  which,  during  the  paroxiAnsy  the  patient  derives 
an  ^tstomshing  strength,  and  which  seem  to  augment  his  pow- 
ers oi>ly*tO  depflve  him  at  once,  when  the  Et  is  over,  both  of 
this  strength  and  his  life. 

:  In  order  to  be  convintred  of'  this  tricith,  say  these  phifoso^ 
phers,  let  us  consider  what  readers  a  nation  tri>ly  respectable 
to  its  neighbours.  Doubtless  the  number  and  vigour  of  its 
jnembeES,  their  love  for  their  country,  and  their  courage  and 
virtue. 

If  we  survey  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
nations,  we  shall  fmd  that  the  most  luxurious  countries  are  not 
the  most  populous.  It  is  well  known  that  Switzerland,  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  extent,  is  better  peopled  than  Spain^  France,  or 
«ven  England, 

The  expence  of  men  necessarily  occasioned  by  an  extensive 
trade*  is  not  in  those  countries  the  sole  cause  of  depopulation; 

case,  a  nation,  not  having  the  advantage  of  sending  its  people  to 
fuch  a  country  as  America,  must  either  send  colonies  to  ravage  the 
■eighbouring  comitries,  and,  as  others  have  done  before  them,  settle 
themselves  in  more  fertile  countries,  where  they  may  procure  a  sub- 
sistence, or  erect  manufactures,  compel  the  neighbouring  nations  to 
trade  vdth  them,  and  give  them  in  exdiange  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants.  The  last  is 
doubtless  the  most  humane ;  for  whatever  the  chance  of  war  may  be, 
every  bolony,  whether  victor  or  vanquished,  entering  a  country  in  a 
bostilely  manner,  certainly  occasions  more  desolation,  ca,lamitie8,  and 
evils,  than  can  possibly  flow  from  raising  a  kind  of  tribute,  exacted 
rather  by  humanity  than  force. 
♦  This  expence  of  men  is^  however,  so  great,  that  the  number  de- 
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Itixury  creates  a  tbotisand  othein,  drawing  ihe  fkhes  of  aM« 
tion  to  the  capital,  leaving  the  country  id  Want,  faTouring  ar« 
bitrary  pHweir,  sind  ton8equ«iit]y  the  inignieniatiDn  oi^  snbsi* 
dies  *  it  tilso  aflfbrds  opuleiit  hatibos  an  eisy  teelhod  of  cod4 
tracting  debts^,  which  c^nddt  be  discbatged  but  by  loading 
the  people  with  tax<^8^  Now  these  diflfeinnt  cavtses  bf  depopti« 
lation;  bjf^  plunging  a  whole  country  ititci  riiisery;  idust  neces* 
sarily  impair  the  constkution  c^f  the  body,  When  wa«  it  ever 
known  ttiat  i  people  given  to  lu^ltury  w>ere  robust?  One  p^ 
are  enervated  by  f>leasui*e,  and  (he  other  eamctated  hf  waiit; 

If  a  poor  ^r  Savage  nation,  as  the  Chevalier  de  Folard  ot><» 
ISeJrves,  Have  iii  this  respect  i  greslt  .superiority  over  n^toni 
addicte<i  to  loxury;  it  is  because  k  labourer  is  generally  rii:iier 
in  a  poor  than  in  a  i^ealth^^  natiod }  it  is  because  a  SSwis^S  jiea* 
sant  is  in  easier  circumstances  than  a  Ft^encH  peasantf . 

A  I         ■ ^— i- !"    .Ill  '     U 

^royed  by  our  American  commerce  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
liorror.    Humanity;  which  in^pire^  ni  with  a  love  for  all  our  fellow* 
creatures;  requires  that^  with  reg;ard  to  the  trade  for  negroetf;  lihouli 
place  in  the  skcbnnt  of  InisfortUn^b  bdth  the  death  of  my  country  raed 
and  that  of  so  many  Africans,  stimulated  to  battle  by  th^  h6pe  of 
making  prisoners  to  give  hi  exchange  for  our  goods^  .  If  to  thil  Dnm^ 
W  of  men  ilaia  la  tiie  wars  and  dyieg  in  their  passage  frootf  Africa 
t9  America^  be  added  that  of  the  a^i'oesi  who  after  they  are  §614 
Wome  victims  to  the  caprices  and  tyranny  of  a  cruel  master^  and  if 
to  this  sum  we  join  the  number  of  those  who  perish  by  fire^  ship* 
%reck^  ^  the  scurvy ;  and  lastly,  the  number  of  satlon  who  die  iiuT'^ 
ipg  their  sti^  at  St  Domingo  ^  either  from  distempera  common  to  tb# 
dhnatei  or  the  coasequeoees  of  ddiaiichery,  which  is  ao  where  inort 
dangerouS)  every  boghead  of  su^ar  landed  in  JBoarope  most  be  al^ 
lowed  to  be  dyed  with  human  blood;    Now^  from  a  view  of  the  mi^ 
aeries  ecca^noned  by  Uie  culture  and  exportation  of  this  commodity^ 
Who  would  not  refiise  to  deprive  bimself  of  thici  use  of  it^  and  fe* 
l^ouaee  a  pleasure  which  must  be  purchased  by  the  tears  and  destroetioft 
bf  so  naany  of  our  fellow^reatures  ?    But  let  us  remove  our  eyei 
from^  mehmcholy  a  spectacle^  so  disgraceful  to  kuman  aaturei  aad 
%likli  fills  a  generous  mind  with  horror 

*  Holland^  England^  and  France,  are  overwhelmed  with  deMs» 
while  ^itserland  ^bes  not  owe  a  penny. 

t  It  is  not  su£&cient,  says  Grotius^  that  the  people  be  provided  with 
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RolMist  bodi^  are  Ibrmed  only  by  a  sufficiency  of  simple  aii(| 
yrhoJeaoove  food,  n^oly  exercise,  not  carried  to  excess,  and  a 
constant  habit  of  bearing  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
^bis  the  peasants  are  inu|:ed  to,  and  consequently  inSnitely 
more  proper  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  than  manufacturers^ 
most  of  whom  are  used  to  a  sedentary  life.  It  is  also  in  poor 
liations  that  these  indefatigiable  armies  are  formed,  which  give  a 
iurn  to  the  fate  of  empires. 

What  opposition  can  be  made  against  such  armies,  by  a 
^ountry  abandoned  to  luxury  and  indolence?  Neither  th^ 
^umber  nor  strength  of  its  inhabitants  can  intimidate  them. 
It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  love  of  one^s  country  will  sup* 
ply  the  want  of  numbers  and  strength.  But  among  such  a 
|)eople,  what  can  produce  this  |ove  for  their  country  ?  The 
^bouring  people,  which  makes  two  thirds  of  eyery  nation^ 
are  wretched :  the  arti^cers  are  without  property,  and  baring 
l^een  taken  from  the  villages,  and  placed  in  some  manufacture 
or  shop,  and  from  thence  to  others  of  the  same  kind,  roving  i$ 
^ecome  familiar  to  th^m;  and  they  cannot  contract  an  attach* 
inent  for  any  place:  and  being  certain  of  getting  a  liveliboo4 
any  where,  they  consider  themselves  not  as  the  members  of  any 
country,  but  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

Such  a  people,  therefore,  will  not  \^e  long  able  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  courage ;  because  courage  is  generally  the 
effect  of  the  vigour  of  the  body,  that  blind  reliance  on  our  own 
strength  which  conceals  from  men  half  the  danger  to  which 
they  expose  themselves:  or  it  flows  from  a  strong  patriotic 
zeal,  which  despises  dangers  when  employed  in  the  service  of 
its  country.  But  luxury,  in  process  of  time*  dries  up  these  two 
sources  of  courage''^.     Possibly  avarice  might  open  a  third,  had 


thiags  absolutely  necesiary  to  their  preiervatba  and  lifei  it  must  be 
rendered  easy  and  pleasant  to  them. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  a  military  genius  has  always  been  eon^ 
derod  as  incompatible  with  a  commercial :  not  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely irreconcileable,  but  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems iu  politics.  Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  trade  have 
treated  it  as  aa  abstracted  question:  they  did  not  sufficiently  perceive 
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Ae  barbarous  cnstoms  of  former  ages  been  still  continuedf^ 
when  the  vanquished  were  carried  into  slavery,  and  cities 
abandoned  to  pillage. 

But  the  soldier  being  no  longer  stimulated  by  this  motive,  he 
can  now  act  only  from  a  principle  of  honour.  Now  the  desire 
of  honour  is  extinguished  when  the  people  become  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  riches*.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  what 
opulent  nations  lose  in  virtue  and  courage  they  gain  in  happi* 
ness  and  pleasures.  A  Spartanf  was  equally  happy  with  si 
Persian,  and  the  first  Romans,  whose  only  reward  for  courage 
was  a  dpnation  of  some  provisjons,  ivonld  not  have  pnvied  the 
splendour  of  Crassus. 

Caius  Duillius,  who,  by  an  act  of  the  senate,  was  every 
evening  conducted  back  to  his  house  by  a  company  of  men 
carrying  flambeaux,  and  playing  on  flutes,  was  as  well  pleased 
with  this  simple  concert  as  we  are  with  the  finest  sonata.  But 
granting  that  opulent  nations  may  p^to^ure  themselves  some 
conveniencies  unknown  to  those  of  ^  poor  state,  who  will  en. 
joy  those  conveniencies?  A  handful  of  men  of  weakh  and 
power,  who,  considering  themselves  as  the  whole  nation,  con* 


that  every  thing  has  its  relatives,  and  that  in  gpvemment  there  wa 
prope^-ly  be  no  abstracted  question ;  that  here  'the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor consists  in  connecting  together  all  tke  parts  of  the  admmistra- 
tion;  and  that  a  state  i^  a  machine  moved  by  different  springs,  the 
force  of  which  is  to  he  increased  or  dimmished,  according  to  the  reci^ 
Unocal  action  of  those  springs,  and  the  effect  intended  to  Be  pro- 
duced. 

*  There  14  no  necessity  for  observij^g  that,  m  this  r^pect,  hixury  is 
more  dangerous  to  a  continental  than  an  insular  nation ;  ships  being 
their  ramparts,  and  seamen  their  soldiers. 

+  When  the  valour  ©f  the  Spartans  was  once  mentioned  with  great 
applause,  in  presence  of  Alcibii^des,  ^«  I  s^e  nothing  remarkable  ia 
this,"  said  he;  **  for,  considering  the  wretched  life  they  fead,  it 
should  be  their  peculiar  businc$<i  to  die.^'  This  sarcasm  fell  from  the 
4nouth  of  a  young  man  brought  up  in  luxury ;  but  he  was  mistaken  i. 
Lacedemon  did  not  in  the  kast  envy  the  happiness  of  Athens ;  whu:}^ 
made  an  ancient  say,  it  was  better  to  live  like  the  Spartans,  unde|(^ 
jj^ood  la\rs,  than  like  the  Sybjirite»,  under  fragrant  bpwers. 
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clfxd^,  from  .theii*  private  ease^  that  the  peasants  are  happy. 
But  should  the^e  cooveniencies  be  diffused  among  a  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitaats;  is  this  an  advantage  to  be  compared 
mth  these  accruing  to  a  poor  state,  from  the  ^courage,  hardi- 
ness^  temperance,  and  an  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  its  inhabi* 
taots?     KationI  among  whom  luxury  have  got  footings  falU 
Bboner  Or  later,  victims  to  despotism.     They  .offer  their  faint 
and  trembling  hailds  to  the  chains  vehich  tyranny  has  forged 
for  them.     I^ow  shall  they  dvoid  it>     In  such  nations^  some 
live  in  voluptuousness,  and  voluptuousness  is  destitute  both  of 
•thought  and  foresight;  others  languish  in  penury  and  pinch- 
iag  want;  and  entirely  absorbed  in  finding  methods  for  its  re- 
Jiief,  Bover  iopk  so  high  ^  liberty.     In  a  despotic  government 
the  riches  of  the  nation  are  at  the  disposal  of  its  master;  in  a 
jre^ublic  they  are  tl^e  pt*operty  of  men  of  power;  or  of  their 
4>raFe  neighbours.     *'  3ring  us  your  treasures/'  might  the 
Jlomans  ,have  j$aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  *'  they  belong  to  us : 
Some  and  Carthage  botH  aimed  at  riches,  b«t  pursued  difie-> 
rent  methods  to  attain  their  ends.     While  yoii  encouraged  the 
industry  of  your  people>  erected  manufactures,  covered  the 
sea  with  your  ships,  attempted  thtt  discovery  of  uninhabited 
countries,  and  brought  to  Carthage  the  gold  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  we  were,  more  Wisely,  promciting  courage  and  hardi« 
ness,  inuring  our  soldiers  to  the  fatigues  of  warf  well  knowing 
that  the  industrious  man  labours  6nly  for  the  brave.     The  tim^ 
for  entering  pn  possession  is  noW  arrived :  deliver  up  to  us 
iikose  treasures  you  are  not  able  to  defend.^'    The  Romans  did 
Bot  .indeed  speak  iil.this  manner,  but  their  condtict  sufficiently 
proved  that  .they  were  animated  with  the  same  sentiments. 
Why  should  not  the  poverty  of  Rome  have  been  superior  to 
the  opulence  of  Carthage^  and  in  this  respect  maintained  the 
advantage  which  almost  all  poor  nations  have  had  over  the 
wealthy  ?     Did  not  the  frugal  Laced emoi^  triumph  over  the 
wealthy  and  commercial  Athens  ?     Did  not  the  frugal  Romans 
trample  on  the  golden  sceptres  of  Asia?     Were  not  Egypt, 
PhcBnicia,  Tyre,    Rhodes>    Genoa,    and  Venfce^    either  sub- 
dued or  humbled  by  nations  whom  they  termed  Barbarians? 
And  who  knows  but  one  day  the  flourishing  state  of  Holland^ 
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Actually  less  happy  than  Switzerland,  will  oppose  an  inradef 
Ivith  a  less  obstinate  resistance  ?  Such  is  the  point  of  light  in 
which  luxury  is  seen  by  those  philosophers  who  have  consi- 
dered it  as  tha  bane  of  nations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  premises  is,,  that  men,  though  they 
have  a  cleat  view  of  the  objects  before  them,  and  draw  just 
conse()uences  from  theii*  principles^  yet  their  results  are  often 
contradictory;  because  they  do  not  contain  in  their  memory 
M  the  objects^  on  a  comparison  of  which  the  troths  they  seek 
must  depend. 

It  is,  I  think,  needless  to  say,  that  in  stating  the  question  of 
luxury  under  two  different  aspects,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine whether  luxury  be  usreful  or  detrimental  lo  states;  an 
accurate  solution  of  this  moral  problem  would  require  detaib 
foreign  to  my  intended  purpose.  All  I  intended  by  this  in- 
stance was  to  shew  that  in  complicated  questions,  when  omr 
judgments  are  not  biassed  by  our  passions,  ignorance  alone  t-t 
the  cause  of  ouf  errors :  that  is,  by  imagining  that  the  side  we, 
tiew  of  an  olyect  is  all  that  can  be  seen  in  that  object. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

Another  cause  of  error,  and  which  is  also  a  branch  of  ig-^ 
norance,  is  the  abuse  of  words,  and  the  want  of  clearnesis  in 
the  ideas  annexed  to  them.  This  subject  has  been  so  happily 
discussed  by  Mr.  Locke,  that,  if  I  undertake  to  examine  it, 
the  conveniency  of  those  readers  wh6  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  that  philosopher  is  my  only  mo- 
tive. 

Descartes  had  before  Locke  observed  that  the  Peripateticks, 
intrenching  themselves  behind  the  obscurity  of  words,  were 
not  unlike  a  blind  man,  who,  in  order  to  be  a  match  for  his 
clear-sighted  antagonist,  should  draw  him  into  a  dark  cavern. 
''  Now,"  added  he,  "  if  this  man  can  introduce  light  into 
the  cavern,  and  compel  the  Peripateticks  to  fix  clear  ideas  to 
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their  words^  the  victory  is  hts  own.  In  imitation  of  Defctrteft 
and  Locke,  I  shall  shew  that^  hoth  in  metaphysics  and  morality^ 
the  abose  of  words,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  tme  import^  is 
I  labyrinth  in  which  the  greatest  geniuses  have  lost  themselves; 
and,  in  order  -to  set  this  particular  in  a  clear  light,  instance,  in 
soiae  of  those  words  which  have  gioiren  rise  io  the  longest  and 
sharpest  disputes  among  philosophers:  such,  in  metapbysics, 
are  Matter,  Space,  and  Infinite. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  alternately  asserted  that  Master  fdt, 
or  did  not  fee),  and  given  rise  to  disputes  equally  lood  and 
vague.  It  was  very  late  before  it  came  into  the  disputants' 
heads,  to  ask  one  another^  what  they  were  disputing  about,  and 
to  annex  a  precise  idea  to  the  word  Matter?  Had  they  at  first 
fixed  the  meaning  .of  it,  they  would  have  perceived,  if  I. may 
use  the  expression,  that  men  were  the  creators  of  Matter; 
that  Matter  was  not  a  being;  that  in  nature  there  were  only 
indiJiriduals  to  which  the  nuaie  of  Body  had  been  given ;  and 
that  this  word  Matter  cou4d  import  no  more  than  the  /rollection 
of  properties  common  te  ail  bodies.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
being  determined,  all  that  remained  was  to  know,  whether  ex- 
tent, solidity,  and  impenetrability,  were  the  only  properties 
common  to  all  bodies  j  and  whether  the  discovery  of  a  poArer» 
such  for  instance  as  attraction,  might  not  give  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture that  bodies  had  some  properties  hitherto  unknown,  such 
as  that  of  sensation,  whkh  though  evident  only  in  the  orgai> 
nized  members  of  animals,  might  yet  be  common  to  all  iodivif 
*4|ials?  The  ques^on  being  reduced  to  this,  it  would  haye  ap? 
peared,  that,  if  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible  tp  demon- 
strate that  all  bodies  are  absolutely  insensible,  no  man,  unless 
instructed  by  a  particular  revelation,  can  dfpide  the  question 
<^herwise  than  by  calc.MJating  ajad  comparing  the  verisimili- 
tude of  this  opinion  with  that  of  the  contrary. 

To  bring  therefore  thi«  dispute  to  an  issue,  there  was  no  ner 
Cessity  for  erecting  different  systems  of  the  world,  of  losing 
one's  self  in  the  combination  of  possibilities,  and  exhausting 
the  genius  in  those  prodigious  efforts  which  have  terminated, 
and  in  reality  could  not  but  have  terminated  in  errors,  more  or 
less  ingenious.     Indeed  (let  me  b^  allowed  this  reflect^op)  if 
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we  are  to  avail  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from  observation|» 
we  must  walk  only  by  iU  side,  stop  at  the  very  instant  wheii  it 
leaves  us^  and  nobly  dace  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  not  yet  to 
be  known. 

Instructed  by  the  errors  of  great  men  who  h^ve  gone  before 
lis,  we  should  be  sensible,  that  our  observations,  however  n^ulti- 
plied  and  concentrated,  are  sjparce  sufficient  to  form  one  of 
those  partial  systems  comprehended  in  the  general  system ;  $^4 
thit  it  is  from  the  depths  of  imagination^  that  the  several  systems 
df  the  universe  have  hitherto  been  drawn ;  apd,  as  our  informa- 
tions of  remote  countries  are  always  imperfect,  so  the  infqrma* 
f  Ions  philosophers  have  of  tl^e  systeni  of  the  world  are  'Ulso  de* 
:^ctive.  With  a  great  genius  and  a  multitude  of  combi- 
nations, the  products  of  their  labours  will  be  only  fictions,  till 
time  and  chatice  ffaall  furnish  them  with  a  general  fact,  to  which 
all  others  may  be  referred. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  word  Matter,  I  say  al?o  of  Space. 
Most  of  the  philosophers  have  made  a  being  of  it;  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  true  sense  of  the  word  has  occasioned  long 
disputes  *.  They  would  have  been  greatly  shortened  by  an- 
nexing a  clear  idea  to  this  word ;  for  then  the  sages  would 
liav^*  agreed,  that  Space,  considered  in  bodies,  is  what  we  call 
extension ;  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  a  vpid,  which  partly  com- 
poses the  idea  of  Space,  to  the  interval  seen  betwixt  two  lofty- 
mountains  I  an  interval  which  being  filled  only  by  air,  that  is^ 
T>y  a  body  which  at  a  certain  distance  itoakes  no  sensible  im- 
pression on  us,  must  have  given  us  an  idea  of  a  vacuum;  being 
nothing  more  than  a  power  of  representing  to  ourselves  moun- 
tains separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intervening  distances 
not  being  filled  by  other  bodies. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  Infinite,  comprehended  also  within 
the  idea  of  Space,  I  say  that  we  owe  this  idea  of  Infinite  only 
to  the  power  which  a  man  standing  on  a  plain  has  of  continually 
extending  its  limits,  the  boundary  of  his  imagination  not  being 
determinable:  the  absence  of  limits  is  therefore  the  only  idea 


*  See  the  dispute  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke. 
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we  cair  iortti  ^f  inftnite.  Had  philosophers,  previously  to  their 
giviogany  optnion  on  this  subject,  determined  the^ignificationof 
tlie  word  Infinite,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  they  would  havtt 
adopted  the  afbove  definitioii,  and  not  spent  their  time  in  frivo* 
Ions  disputes.  To  the  false  philosophy  of  former  ages,  our  groaf 
ignorance  of  the  true  signi^catton  of  words  is  principally  owing  ; 
as  the  art  of  abpsing  them  made  np  the  greatest  part  of  that 
philosophy.  Tl^is  art,  in  which  the  whole  science  of  the 
schools  consisted,  confounded  all  ideas ;  and  the  obscurity  it 
threw  on  the  expre9sionS|  generally  ^i^^^^sed  itself  over  all  tha 
sciences,  especially  morality* 

'Whih  the  famous  M.  de  la  Bqchefoucault  said  that  Self-love 
18  the  principle  of  all  our  actions,  what  invectives,  occasioned 
by  the  ign6rance  of  the  word  J^df-love,  were  thrown  out  against 
that  illustrious  s^uthor!  Self-lov?  was  considered  as  pride  and 
vanity ;  and  therefore  M«  Rochefoucault  was  said  to  consider 
rice  as  the  source  of  all  the  virtues.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive, that  Self-love  was  nothing  more  thi^n  a  sentiment  im- 
l^lanted  in  us  by  nature;  that  in  every  individual  this  senti. 
ment  became  vice  or  virtue,  acpording  to  his  dispositions  and 
passions ;  and  that  Self-love,  difl&rently  modified,  was  equally 
productive  of  pride  ^nd  modesty. 

The  knowledge  of  these  ideas  would  have  secured  M.  de  li^ 
Rochefoucault  from  the  reproach  so  often  thrown  upon  himj, 
that  he  saw  hi:|man  nature  through  too  gloomy  a  medium.  He 
sarw  it  in  its  true  light.  I  own  that  a  clear  view  of  the  indif* 
ference  of  almost  al)  mefi  concerning  us  is  a  mortifying  spec^ 
tacle  to  pur  vanity :  but,  after  all,  men  must  be  considered  as 
they  are.  To  be  offehded  at  the  effects  of  their  Self-love  is  to 
complain  of  the  showers  of  spring,  the  heats  of  summer,  the 
rains  of  autumn,  and  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  order  to  love  mankind,  little  must  be  expected  from  them* 
In  order  to  view  their  faults  without  asperity,  we  must  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  forgiveness;  to  a  sense  that  indulgenbe  is  a 
justice  which  frail  humanity  has  a  right  to  require  from  wis- 
dom. Now  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  dispose  us  te 
indulgence,  to  close  our  hearts  against  hatred,  and  open  theni 
to  the  principles  of  a  humane  and  mild  morality,  than  a  pro- 
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found  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  i  and  this  knowledge 
Mr.  RochefooCmult  possessed.  Accordingly^  the  wisest  mea 
have  always  been  the  most  indulgent.  What  beautiful  maxims 
ef  humanity  are  scattered  through  their  works !  It  was  the 
laying  of  Plato,  Live  with  your  inferiors  and  domestics  as  with 
unfortunate  friends.  *'  Must  I  always/'  said  afi  Indian  philo- 
topher,  "  hear  the  rich  crying  out.  Lord  destroy  all  who  take 
from  us  the  least  parcel  of  our  possessions;  while  the  poor 
inan,  with  plaintive  voice  and  eyes  lifted  ap  to  heaven^  cries, 
Zi6rd  give  me  a  part  of  the  goods  thou  dealest  out  in  such  pro^ 
fusion  to  the  rich;  and  if  others  less  happy  deprive  me  of  a 
|>art,  instead  of  imprecating  thy  vengeance,  I  shall  consider 
these  thefts. in  the  same  manner  as  in  seed-time  we  see  the 
idoves  ranging  over  the  fields  in  quest  of  their  food.** 

However,  if  the  word  Self-love,  by  befng  misunderstood^ 
raised  such  an  opposition  to  M.  Rochefoucault,  what  disputes, 
and  of  much  greater  importance,  have  not  been  occasioned  by 
the  word  Liberty!  Disputes  which  might  have  been* easily 
decided,  had  all  men  been  such  friends  to  truth  as  father  Male- 
branche,  and  agreed  with  that  Me  divine  in  his  Premotion 
Physique,  that  Liberty  is' a  myster}^  When  urged  on  thi^ 
question,  he  used  to  say,  I  am  forced  instantly  to  stop  short, 
Kot  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  word 
I-iberty,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation.  A  man  at  liberty 
is  a  person  neither  in  chains,  under  confinement,  nor  intimi- 
dated like  a  slave  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  In  this  sense^ 
the  liberty  of  man  consists  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  power, 
I  say  of  his  power,  because,  to  consider  our  inability  of  soaring 
to  the  clouds  like  the  eagle,  of  iiving  under  the  water  like  the 
whale,  of  making  ours^elves  king  pr  pope,  as  a  want  q^  liberty, 
would  be  ridiculous.  Thus  we  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  a  common  acceptation.  But  not  when  the  word 
Liberty  is  applied  to  the  will.  What  then  is  Liberty  ?  Nothing 
more  cafn  be  understood  by  it  than  \\ie  free  power  of  willing,  or 
not  willing  a  thing.  But  this  power  would  suppose  that  there^ 
could  be  wills  without  a  motive,  and  consequently  efFectsf  without 
a  cause.  And  it  would  follow,  that  we  could  equally  wish,  our* 
sdv^sgood  and  evil ;  a  supposition  absolutely  impossible.  |n  (slqI^ 
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if  the  desire  of  plea^re  be  the  true  principle  of  all  our  thoughts; 
and  of  all  our  actions;  if  all  men  really  tend  towards  their  true  or 
apparent  happiness,  it  will  ffjA^vv  th^t  all  our  wills  are  no  more 
than  the  effect  of  this  tendency.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  annexed  to  this  word  Liberty.  But  it 
will  be  .^aid.  If  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  pursuing  happiness 
wherever  we  discfern  it,  we  are  at  least  at  liberty  in  makin^^ 
choice  of  the  means  for  procuring  our  happiness**  Yes,  I  an* 
swer ;  but  then  Liberty  is  only  a  synonimous  term  for  Know- 
ledge. The  more  or  less  a  person  understands  of  the  law,  or 
the  more  or  less  able  the  counsellor  is  by  whom  he  is  directed  in 
faig  afiairs,  the  mbre  or  less  eligible  will  be  his  measures.  But 
whatever  his  conduct  be,  the  desire  of  happiness  will  always 
induce  him  to  take  those  measures  which  appear  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  His  interest,  his  dispositions,  his  passion9,\ 
and  in  fine,  whatever  he  accounts  his  happiness. 

How  cauthe  problem  of  liberty  be  philosophically, solved,  if, 
as  Mr.  Locke  has  proved,  we  are  the  disciples  of  friends,  pa- 
rents, books,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  objects  that  surrounded  usi^ 
All  our  thoughts  and  wills  must  then  be  either  the  immediate 
eflRscts^  or  necessary  consequences,  of  the  impressions  we  have 
received^ 

Thus  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  word  Liberty,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  will  f.     It  must  be  consitlered  as  a  mystery  ;  and 

mm  •'•  ■  .    ■    ■    -  ...^    ... ■ ' ■    ■  ■  I.         .  ■    I  I.  II  iM 

*  There  are  still  some  who  consider  the  suspensipn  of  the  mind  as  a 
proof  of  Liberty.  They  are  not  aware,  that  in  volition  suspension  if 
no  less  necessary  than  precipitancy.  When,  for  want  of  considera-. 
lion,  we  have  drawn  on  ourselves  some  misfortune,  Self-love  renders 
suspension  absolutely  necessary.  The  word  deliberation  is  equally  mis- 
taken. We  conceive,  for  instance,  that  while  we  are  chusing  between 
two  pleasures  nearly  equal,  that  we  are  deliberating.  But  what  we 
consider  as  Deliberation  is  only  the  slowness  with  which  the  heavier 
of  two  weights  nearly  equal,  makes  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance 
subside. 

t  «*  Liberty,"  say  the  Stoics,  "  is  a  chimera.  For  want  of  knowing 
the  motives,  collecting  the  circumstances,  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  we  think  ourselves  free.  Can  ifbe  thought, 
that  man  has  a  self-determining  power !  Is  he  riot  rather  impelled  and 
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we  may  well  cry  out  witH  St.  Paul,  O  the  depth !  atid  allow 
that  it  is  a  subject  only  proper  for  theology ;  and  that  a  philo« 
sophicai  treatise  on  Liberty  woul^  be  k  treatise  on  effects  with* 
nut  causes; 

Thus  we  see>  that  in  ignorance  of  the  true  signification  of 
,w6rds  often  proves  an  eternal  source  of  disputes  and  caliUnities. 
l<^ot  to  mention  the  effUsion  of  blood  which  theological  feud^ 
and  disputes  ^h^ve  caused'^— disputes  almost  always  founded  oil 
jthe  abuse  qf  words;  what  calamities  and  nli^ibrtdnes  hsivenot 
■ih is  ignorance  been  productive  of,  ahd  intd  what  errors  has  it 
not  plunged  nations  1 

Th^se  errors  are  .multiplied  beyond  wluU  is  commofiljr 
thoughts  The  story  of  a  Swiss  ^  is  well  known*  Qe  i^atf 
}>Qsted  at  que  of  the  dc>ots  qf  the  Thuiileries,*with  strict  orders 
not  to  puffer  any  person  to  come  in^  A  citizen  comes  up>  and 
offers  to  enter.  "  There  is  no  going  id/*  says  the  Swiss.  "  I  do 
not  want  to  go  in/^  answers  the  citizen  ;  ''  but  only  to  go  out 
over  the  Pont- royal/'  'Mf  you  desire  only  to  go  out/'  replied  tl^ 
Swiss,  you  may  pass  onf  /'     Could  it  be  thought>  that  this  ttale 

determined  by  external  objects,  and  their  iufinite  combinations?  Is 
his  will  a  vague  and  independent  faculty,  acting  arbitrarily  and  with<» 
out  choice  ?  It  acts  either  in  consequence  of  judgment,  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  representing  to  him  that  such  a- thing  is  more  advan- 
,iageoug  to  his  interest  than  any  other ;  or,  indqiendently  of  this  act^ 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  person  finds  himself^  incline  and  force 
the  will  to  take  a  certain  direction ;  and  he  then  flatteifs  himself  that 
he  turned  that  way  freely,  though  he  could  not  well  turn  any  othct 
way.*'— Histoire  critique  de  la  Philosophie. 
*  The  guards  of  the  king  of  France  are  all  Switzen • 
+  "  If,"  says  Montague, "  at  seeing  a  chan<jeUor  in  his  robe>  his  ample 
wig)  and  sedate  cfmntenance,  we  can  hardly  form  a  more  diverting 
image  to  the  fancy,  than  this  same  chancellor  consummating  naarriage  t 
possibly  something,  not  less  a  subject  of  laughter,  is  the  solicitous  air» 
the  important  and  solemn  gravity  with  which  certain  great  men  sit  in 
the  divan  only  to  deliberate  like  the  Swiss.  *  If  you  desire  only  to  go 
out,  yon  may  pass  on.'  The  application  of  these  words  are  so  ea^ 
and  firequent,  that  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  in  this  particular  may  be 
dq>ended  on,  and  he  may  depend  on  finding  every  where  Swiss  can* 
tineb. 
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k  the  history  of  the  people  of  Rome  ?  Cesir  appears  i«  the 
FoniiD,  with  an  iQteQtion  of  b^ing  crowned ;  and  the  Romans, 
ibr  want  of  amiesing  precise  ideas  to  the  wiird  Royalty^  mada 
tfo  difficnity  of  granting  hho,  under  the  tkk  of  Imperator^ 
irhat  they  would  not  hear  of  under  that  of  Rez^ 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Romans  is,  in  geaer^U  applicable  tm 
all  di▼a^s  and  councils  of  princes.  Among  nations,  as  among 
sovereigns^  there  is  not  one  which  the  ^buse  of  words  has  not 
plunged  into  some  gross  error^  To  avoid  this  snare,  Leibnit^ 
directs  a  philosophical  language  to  be  formed,  determining  the 
precise  signification  of  every  word^  We  ^ould  then  under* 
Stand  one  another^  and  communicate  our  ideas  with  precision  ; 
disputes  which  are  rendered  perpetual  by  the  abuse  of  words 
would  be  broiigbt  to  ao  issqe ;  a«d|  in  all  sciences^  men  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  principles. 

But  the  execution  of  so  desirable  a  schei^ie  i$,  perhaps,  im^ 
possible,  Jyanguages  owe  their  origin  to  necessity,  not  to  phi- 
losophers ;  ^nd  necessity  hf re  is  easily  satisfied.  Afterward^ 
some  false  ideas  were  anne^^ed  to  certaio  words ;  t|^n  these 
ideas  ^nd  words  were  combintsfl  aad^  compared  with  one  another. 
JEvery  pew  combination  has  produced  a  new  error;  these  errors 
have  increased,  and  in  their  increase  become  so  complicated, 
that  now,  without  infiiiite  labour  and  application,  the  source  of 
then)  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  with  languages  as  with  an  alge^ 
braic  calculatioo ;  at  Qrst  some  errors  creep  into  it ;  these  are 

I  cannot  here  forbear  relating  a  pleasant  particular,  bein^  the 
answer  of  an  English  nobleman  to  a  mmister  of  ^tate.  The  minister 
was  saying  to  some  courtier,  ^  There  can  ben^thin^  more  ridk^ulon^ 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  council  of  state  as^mbje  in  some 
Negro  nations.  In  the  |!ouncil-chan|ber  are  placed  twelve  large  jars, 
half  full  of  water.  Twelve  counsellorsi  of  state  enter  naked  f  and 
stalking  along  with  great  gravity,  each  leap^  intp  his  jar,  and  iraraerseii 
himself  up  to  his  chin  f  and,  in  this  pretty  attitude,  iliey  deliberate  oi| 
the  national  afifairs.  You  do  not  smile,"  continued  the  minister,  ad- 
dressing liimself  to  a  noble  lord  who  sat  next  him.  (<  Smile !  no,''  aur 
swered  his  lordship  j  •*  I  see  every  day  things  more  ridiculous  than  that." 
"  Pray  what  ?"  returned  the  minister.  "  A  country,"  replied  the  no* 
bleman,  "  where  the  jars  alone  sit  in  council." 

f 
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not  perceived ;  the  calculation  is  continued  from  step  to  step« 
till  we  arrive  at  consequences  absolutely  ridiculous.  The  ab« 
surdity  is  perceived  ;  but  how  shall  we  find  the  place  of  the 
first  error }  This  requires  the  repetition  and  proofs  of  a  great 
variety  of  calculations.  Unhappily,  thete  are  few  capabk  of 
undertaking  it>  and  still  fewer  who  will  submit  to  the  drudgery, 
4^pecialiy  when  the  authority  of  n^en  in  power  opposes  thia 
yerification. 

Thus  have  I  shei^Q  the  true  causes  of  our  erroneous  judg- 
ments. I  have  demonstrated!  that  all  the  errors  of  the  mind 
have  theii:  sourc;e,  either  in  the  passions,  or  in  ignorance  either 
pf  certain  facts,  or  the  true  import  pf  words.  Error,  therefore, 
is  not  c^iitially  annexed  to  the  human  mind ;  our  false  judg- 
inepts  are  the  effects  of  accidental  causes,  which  do  not  suppose 
in  us  a  faculty  of  perception.  Error,  therefore,  is  only  an 
accident ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  thf^t  s^(  men  have  a  sound 
Vndersts^nding. 

These  principles  beiqg  a^mitt^d,  nothing  will  oppose  my 
asserting,  that  to  judge,  as  I  have  already  proyed,  is  prpperly 
nothing  more  than  to  perceive.  And  the  geineral  ppnclusiop  of 
this  discourse  is,  that  the  Mind  n^ay  he  considered  either  as  the 
faculty  productive  of  our  thoughts,  agd  i^  this  sense  it  is 
nothing  mo^-e  thaq  sensibility  s^nd  memory ;  pr  the  Mind  may 
be  considered  as  an  effect  of  these  fapulties ;  andj,  in  this  sense, 
the  mind  is  only  an  assemblage  of  thoughts^  aQd  in  pver^  per^r 
son  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  has  ideas. 

These  are  the  true  aspects  under  which  the  mind  appears, 
ponsidered  in  ^tself.  ^et  us  i^ow  consider  tl^e  Min^  relatively. 
to  society. 
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ESSAY    IL 

CHAP.   L 

of  THE  MlkO  RELATIVELY  TO  SOCIETY. 

l^ciENCB  is  only  the  remembrance  of  the  facts  or  ideas  oi" 
otHers.  The  Mind^  ad  distinguished  from  Science^  is  therefore 
an  assemblage  of  new  ideas  of  whatever  kind. 

This  definition  of  the  Mind  is  precise;  It  is  even  very  in* 
•tractive  to  a  philosopber^  but  cannot  be  generally  adopted :  a 
definition  for  the  public  must  be  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
compare  different  understandings,  and  to  judge  of  their  force 
and  comprehensiod.  £ut>  if  the  above  definition  were  admits 
ted,  how  would  the  public  measure  th^  extent  of  a  perfion';^ 
understanding  ?  Who  could  lay  before  them  an  exact  list  of  hLt 
ideas?  and  how  shall  science  and  understanding  be  distin- 
guished ? 

Suppose  I  claim  the  dlsoovefy  of  an  iaea  already  known ;  th* 
public,  to  be  convinced  whether  the  title  of  second  inventor 
'  belongs  to  me,  must  previously  know  what  I  have  read,  seen^ 
»nd  beard ;  a  knowledge^  which  it  neither  can  nor  will  aci 
quire.  BesideSi  according  to  this  impossible  hypothesis,  that" 
the  public  could  have  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  quantity^and 
quality  of  a  person's  ideas  ^  I  say,  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
enumeration,  the  public  would  be  often  obliged  to  class  among 
geniuses,  persons  whom  it  denies  t6  be  men  of  wit ;  and  such, 
in  general  are  all  artificers. 

•  However  frivolous  an  art  may  appear,  yet  it  is  susceptible  of 
infinite  combinations.  When  Marcel,  with  his  hand  placed  oa 
his  forffhead,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  without  motion,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  profound  meditation,  on  seeing  a  young  lady 
dance,  cries  out,  "  What  variety  in  a  minute  !'^  doubtless,  this 
dancing-master  then  perceived  ih  the  -nianner  of  bending^ 
rising,  and  performing  the  steps,  elegancies  invisible  to  com* 
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mon  eyes  * ;  and  therefore  his  exclamation  is  no  farther  ridi<' 
culous  than  in  the  too  great  importance  it  places  on  trifles. 
Kow  if  the  art  of  dancing  includes  so  great  a  number  of  idea» 
and  combinations,  wha  koaw9,  mimiker  the  art  of  declamation 
does  not  suppose  in  the  actress^  who  excels  in  it,  as  many  ideas 
as  a  politician  employs  in  forming  a  system  of  government  ? 

If  we  consult  onr  best  romances,  who  will  affirm,  thaty  in  the 
gestures,  dress,  and  studied  speeches,  of  a  perfect  coquet,  there 
are  not  as  many  combinations  and  ideas  as  any  system  of  the 
world  requires;  and  that  Le  Couvreiiratid  Ninon  de  l'£nclo» 
trere  not,  though  of  very  different  kiii4s,  as  great  gemntts  $m 
Aristotle  and  Solon  ? 

'  I  do  not  pretend  tagive  a  strict  demonstration'  of  this  prdpo^^ 
«ition«  I  only  intend  to  shew,  tbat,  however  ridiooboa  it  inetj 
appear,  no  person  living  can  solve  it.  I>eceived  by  our  igmw 
irance,  we  too  often  consider  the  boundisiries  which  that  igiie* 
fanee  gives  to  an  art,  as  its  Ne  plus  ultra.  But  supposing  th«t^ 
in  thisre.^ect,  the  public  could  be  undeceived ;  I  say,  that  the 
clearest  evidence  will  never  alter  it»  manner  of  judgment.  Il 
will  never  measure  its  esteem  for  an  art  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  combinations  necessary  for  proceeding  m  it, 
I.  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  enumerating  these  com* 
binations.  2«  Because  it  will  consider  the  Mind  only  i»  that 
Hght  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  know  it,  ^iz.  as  relating  to 
xociety.  Now;,  considered  in  this  point  of  ligh«,  I  say,  that  the 
Mind  is  no  more  than  an  assemblage,  tnore  or  less  numerous*, 
not  only  of  new  id^as^  but  also  of  such  as  are  interesting  to  thef 
public ;  and  that  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  wit  does  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  number  and  ddicacy  of  his  ideas^  as  oa 
the  happy  choice  of  them.   . 


;  *  This  danciag^inaster  pretends  to  ka«w  a  person's  temper  from  his* 
Mat  and  ^r«  A  foreigner  coming  once  into  his  daocing-school,  Marcel 
asked  him,  "  What  countryman  are  you  ?'*  "  I  am  an  Englishman.*'— 
"  You  an  Englishman  !'*  replied  Marcel ;  "  You  a  native  of  that  island 
.  where  the  people  share  in  the  public  administration,  and  make  a  part 
©f  the  supreme  power !  No,  sir  5  that  down  look,  that  air  of  timidity, 
that  efTeminate  jait,  tell  me  you  are  only  the  titled  slave  of  some 
elector." 
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la  tikdj  if  thf^  eombinations  of  ched$  be  infiAite^  and  there  is 
no  excelling  inl  it  without  forming  a  great  number;  why  are  not 
the  distinguished  playerjt  at  chess  honoured  by  the  public  with 
the  title  of  great  geniuses  ?  Because  their  ideas  are  of  no  us«  ^o 
it,  either  with  regard  to  entertainment  or  instruetioni  and; 
consequently^  that  it  has  no  interest  to^  esteem  them^  and  itw 
terest  ^  presides  over  all  our  decisions. 

If  the  public  has  overlooked  thos^  ^rrors^  the  invention  of 
tirhich  sometimes  implies  more  combinations  and  genius  thaa 
tbe  discovery  of  a  truth  ;  and  if  it  esteems  Locke  more  than 
MaliebraMkche,  it  is  because  it  always  measures  its  esteem  by  its 
interest*  In  what  other  balance  should  it  weigh  the  inerit  of 
meoVid^as?  Ereryindividualjudgesof  things  and  persons,  by 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions  he  receives  fpom> 
tbem  i  and  the  public  is  no  more  than  ^an  asbon^lage  of  all  the 
mdividuats*  therefore  it  cannot  fail  of  making  iid  interest  thcp 
mle  of  its  deelsions* 

This  point  of  view,  in  which  I  exdittlne  the  naderstandihg, 
Hi  I  believe,  the  only  one  whcteitt  jt^hotfld  ht  considered.-^ 
There  is  no  other  method  of  valuing  feaeh  id^^,  of  fixing  thV 
uncertainty  of  our  judgn^ents  on  tfeispoint,  and,  in  fine,  of  di*«-; 
coving  the  cause' of  the  amazing  diversity  of  men's  opilition^ 
with  regard  to  the  mind  ;  a  diversity  absolutely  depending  on^ 
the  difierence  of^  the  passions  and  ideas,  their  prejudices  and 
inclinations,  and  consequently  of  their  ititerests. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  very  strange,  that  the  general  intei^Stf 
should  fik  a  value  on  the  different  actions  of  men,  and  giv^  the 
a|»pelIations'  of  vicious  or  lawfaf  as  tferey  were  useful;  detri-* 
mental,  or  ihdiflferont,  to  the  public,  and  that  this  same  interest^ 
should  not  Itave  been  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  esteem  orcon^' 
tempt  annexed  to  the  ideas  of  men, 

*  The  word  interest  is  generally  confined  to  the  love  of  money  $ 
but  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  I  use  it  in  a  more  extensive 
sense  $  and  that  I  apply  it  in  general  to  whatever  may  procure  us 
pleasure,  or  exempt  us  from  pain. 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe,  that  I  here  i^ak  as  a  poli-^ 
tician,  not  as  a  divine. 
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Ide^^  Hke  actions,  may  be  diyided  into  three  difl*ei'6nt 
classes. 

Useful  ideas  :  andj  taking  this  expression  id  its  most  extea* 
siye  sense^  I  understand  by  it;  eVery  idea  adapt^ed  to  our  in-^ 
dtruction  or  entertainment. 

Detrimental  ideas  are  those  which  make  a  contrary  impies-i 
sion  on  us. 

Indifferent  ideas  i  by  these  I  mean  all  which,  for  want  of 
an  intrinsic  agreeableness,  or  by  being  rendered  too  familiar/ 
make  very  little  impression  on  us.  Such  ideas  have  hardly  any 
existence ;  and  oan  only,  if  I  may  use  the  expression^  be  termed 
indifferent  for  an  instant.  Their  duration,  or  succession,  by 
which  they  become  tedious,  soon  reduces  them  to  thfe  class  af 
detrimental  ideas. 

In  order  to  shew  how  pregnant  with  truth  this  method  of 
considering  the  mind  is,  I  shall  apply  successively  the  fore<» 
going  principles  to  the  actions  and  ideas  of  men;  and  prove 
that,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  both  with  regard  to  mo* 
rality  and  genius,  personal  interest  alone  dictates  the  judgn|ent 
of  individuals;  while  general  interest  dictates  that  of  nations| 
and  consequently  that,  in  the  public. as  in  individuals,  it  is 
always  love  and  gratitude  that  praisesj  and  hatred  and  revenge 
that  depreciates. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  and  clearly  shew  the 
exact  and  perpetual  similarity  in  our  manner  of  judging  either 
the  actions  or  ideas  of  men,  I  shall  consider  Probity,  and  the 
Mind,  or  Understanding,  in  different  respects,  and  relatively; 
1.  To  an  individual.  2.  To  a  small  society.  3.  To  a  nation. 
4'.  To  different  ages  and  countries.  5.  To  the  virhole  universe : 
and  in  these  inquiries,  always  taking  experience  for  my  guide,  ' 
shall  prove  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  interest  is  the  only 
judge  of  Probity  and  the  Understanding. 
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CHAP  IL 

OF  PROBITY  RELATJVBJ.T  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAI^ 

It  is  not  real  Probity ;  that  is  Probity,  with  regard  to  tho 
pnblic,  that  I  consider  in  this  chapter;  but  n^erely  Probity,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  each  individuaU 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  that  each  individual  calls  Pro- 
bity in  another  only  the  habitude  of  actions  which  are  usefu) 
to  him:  I  say  habitude,  because  it  is  not  one  single  honest 
action,  more  than  one  single  ingenious  idea,  that  will  gain  us 
the  title  of  virtuous  and  witty.  There  is  not  that  penurious 
wretch  on  earth  which  has  not  once  behaved  with  generosity; 
Bor  a  liberal  person  who  has  not  once  been  parsimonious ;  no 
villain  who  has  not  done  a  good  action  ;  no  person  so  stupid  who 
has  not  uttered  one  smart  sentence  ;  and,  in  fine,  no  man  who, 
on  inspecting  certain  actions  of  his  life,  will  not  seem  possessed 
of  all  the  opposite  virtues  and  vices.  A  greater  unifbrmity  in 
the  behaviour  of  men  would  suppose  in  them  a  continuity  of 
attention  which  they  are  incapable  of;  differing  from  one  an« 
other  only  more  or  less.  The  man  of  absolute  uniformity  has 
no  existence ;  for  that  no  perfection,  either  with  regard  to  yico 
or  virtue,  is  to  be  found  on  the  earth* 

It  is  therefore  to  the  habitude  of  actions  advantageous  to  him, 
that  an  individual  gives  the  name  of  Probity :  I  say  of  actions, 
beca^usQ  we  cannot  judge  of  intention^.  How  is  it  possible?  It 
is  seldom  or  never  that  action  is  the  effect  of  a  sentiment ;  we 
ourselves  are  often  ignorant  of  the  motives  by  which  we  are 
determined.  A  rich  man  bestows  a  comfortable  subsistence 
on  a  worthy  rpan  reduced  to  poverty.  Doubtless  he  does  a 
gQod  action  ;  but  is  this  action  simply  the  effett  of  a  desire  of 
rendering  a  man  happy?  Pity,  the  hopes  of  gratitude,  vanity 
itself,  afl  these  different  motives,  separately  or  aggregately, 
may  they  not,  unknovip  to  himself,  have  determined  him  to 
that  commendable  action?  Now  if  a  man  be,  in  general,  igno- 
rant himself  of  the  motives  of  his  generous  action,  how  can  the 
public  be  acquainted  with  them?  Thus  it  is  only  from  the 
%ctipi^s  of  men,  that  the  public  can  judge  of  their  probity,    A^ 
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man,  for  instance,  has  twenty  degrees  of  passion  for  yirtae ;' 
but  he  has  thirty  degrees. of  love  for  a  woman;  and  this  womai^ 
-would  instigate  him  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  Upon  this  sup- 
position, it  is  certain,  that  this  person  is  nearer  guilt  than  he, 
mkof  with  only  ten  degree^  of  passioi^  for  virtue^  has  only  five 
(degrees  of  love  for  so  wicked  a  woman.  Hence  I  conclade^ 
that  of  two  men,  the  more  honest  in  his  actions  has  sometimef 
the  less  passion  for  virtue. 

Every  philosopher  also  agrees,  that  the  virtue  of  men  greatly 
depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Vir-» 
tuous  men  have  too  often  sunk  under  a  strange  series  of  un^ 
happy  events. 

He  who  will  warrant  his  virtue  in  every  possible  situation, 
is  either  an  impostor  or  a  fool ;  characters  equally  to  be  mis-r 
trusted. 

After  determining  the  idea  I  affix  to  this  word  Probity,  con^ 
«idered  in  relation  to  every  individual,  we  must,  to  assure  onrv 
selves  of  the  propriety  of  this  definition,  have  recourse  to  ob- 
servation; and  this  will  inforoi  us,  that  there  are  men  whoni 
^  happy  disposition,  a  strong  desire  of  glory  and  esteem,  in* 
spire  with  the  same  love  for  justice  and  virtqe,  which  men  it^ 
(general  have  for  riches  and  honours. 

The  actions  personally  advantageous  to  these  virtuous  men 
are  so  trul^  just,  that  they  tend  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, or,  at  least,  not  to  lessen  it^ 

But  the  number  of  these  men  is  so  small,  that  I  onl}*^  men^ 
lion  them  in  honour  of  humanity.  And  the  most  numerou3 
^lass,  which  alone  coipprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  man« 
kind,  is  that  of  men  so  entirely  devoted  to  their  own  interest^ 
that  they  never  consider  the  welfs^re  of  the  whole.  ConceO/t 
trated,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  their  own  hap- 
piness* ;  these  men  call  those  actions  only  honest,  which  arc 

*  Our  hatred  or  love  is  an  efifect  of  the  good  or  harm  we  have  re- 
ceived. "  Among  the  savages,'*  says  Hobhes,  **  the  only  wicked  man 
is  the  robust;  and,  in  a  civilized  state,  the  man  in  power.'*  The 
strong  man,  however,  considered  in  these  two  senses,  is  not  more 
picked  thap  we^i   This  Hobbeii  waj(  aware  of:  but  be  knew  tH^t  thi» 
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idvantageous  to  themselves.  A  judge  acquits  a  criminal,  a 
tninister  prefers  an  uoworthy  person;  yet  both  are  just,  if 
those  they  have  favoured  may  be  credited.  But  should  the 
judge  punish^  and  the  miiiister  refuse,  the  criminal^  and  the 
party  denied,  will  always  consider  them  as  unjust. 

If  the  monks,  who,  during  the  first  dynasty,  were  entrusted 
to  write  the  lives  of  our  kings,  have  only  given  those  of  their 
benefactors,  indicating  the  other  reigns  only  with  these  words, 
NIHIL  FBciT ;  and  if  they  have  given  the  name  of  slothful  kings 
to  «onie  princes,  truly  worthy  of  esteem  ;  it  is  because  a  monk 
is  a  man,  and  every  man^  in  his  jud^ment^  consults  only  his 
awn  interest. 

The  Christians,  who  justly  branded  with  the  name  of  bar- 
barity and  guilt  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Pagans, 
did  not  they  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  the  cruelties  they,  in 
their  turn,  inflicted  on  those  same  fagans?  It  will,  on  exami* 
nation,  be  found,  that  there  is  not  a  crime  but  is  placed  among 
honest  actions,  by  the  societies  to  which  this  crime  is  advan* 
tageous;  nor  an  action  of  public  benefit  that  is  not  censured 
by  some  particular  society  to  which  it  is  detrimental. 

In  effecU  what  man,  if  he  sacrifices  the  pride  of  stiling 
himself  more  virtuous  than  others,  to  the  pride  of  beiug  more 
sincere  ;'and  if,  with  a  scrupulous  attention,  he  searches  all  the 
recesses  of  his  soul ;  will  not  perceive  that  his  virtues  and 
vices  are  wholly  owing  to  the  different  modifications  of  per- 
sonal interest* ;  that  all  equally  tend  to  their  happiness ;   that 

epithet  of  Wicked  is  applied  only  to  those  iTi^hosi?  wickedness  is  formid<- 
able.  The  anger  a^d  blows  of  a  cbijd  are  often  thought  engaging  in 
him  ;  but  those  of  a  strong  man  provoke  $  his  blows  hurt,  and  he  is 
called  a  brute. 

*  The  humane  man  is  he  to  whom  the  sight  of  another's  misfor- 
tunes is  insupportable,  and  who,  to  remove  this  afflicting  spectacle,  is, 
as  it  were,  forced  to  relieve  the  wretched.  The  cruel  man,  on  the 
contrary,  b  he  to  whom  the  sight  of  another's  misfortunes  gives  a 
secret  pleasure ;  and  it  is  to  prolong  that  pleasure,  that  he  refuses  all 
relief  to  the  wretched.  Now  these  two  persons,  so  very  opposite,  both 
equally  tend  to  their  pleasures,  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  spring. 
But  it  will  be  said,  if  a  man  does  every  thing  for  himself,  no  gratir 
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\t  is  the  diversity  of  the  pa^aions  and  tf^e^i  of  which  some  )r# 
Hgreeable,  ar^d  others  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  which 
tenpi^  our  actions  either  virtues  or  vices?  Instead  of  despising 
the  vicious  mau^  we  should  pity  him«  rejoice  ia  our  own  happjr 
disposition^  thank  he^veii  fpr  not  haviug  given  us  any  pf  thpse 
tastes  and  passions^  which  would  have  forced  us  to  harve  spi^ht 
our  happiness  in  the  misery  qf  another.  For,  after  fill,  inte* 
^est  is  always  obeyed^  hence  the  injjustice  of  al|  qi^r  judgmentif, 
^nd  th^  appeUatioAs  of  just  and'unjust  are  lavished  on  the  s^me 
actions,  a<:cording  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  than  to  par-* 
^iculars.  ^ 

If  the  physical  universe  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  motioB* 
the  moral  universe  is  equally  so  to  those  of  interest*  Interest 
is,  on  earth,  the  mighty  magician,  whiph  to  the  eyes  of  every 
creature  changes  the  s^ppearance  of  ^\\  objects.  The  innocent 
jsheep,  which  feeds  ^n  our  fields,  is  it  not  an  object  of  dread 
and  horror  to  those  imperceptible  insects  which  live  upon  the 
leaves  of  herbs?  "  Let  us,"  say  they,-  '*  hasten  from  hence  5 
that  voracious  and  cruel  animal  is  coming,  whose  enormous 
throat  swallows  at  once  both  us  ^nd  our  cities.  Why  does  not 
he  act  like  the  lion  and  tyger?  Those  benign  animals  do  not 
destroy  our  habitations ;  they  do  not  feed  on  our  blood;  but^ 
as  just  avengers  of  guilt,  punish  in  the  sheep  the  cruelties  it 
inflicts  on  i)s.".  Thuf  di0ere^t  interests  metamorphose  objects: 
^e  consider  the  lion  ^  a  cruel  animal,  whereas,  among  the  in- 
sects, it  is  the  sheep ;  and  what  (.eibnitz  said  of  the  physical 
universe  may  be  applied  to  the  moral.  That  this  world,  being 
constantly  in  motion,,  every  instant  offei^ed  a  new  and  different 
phaenomeiion  to  each  of  its  inhabitants.. 

This  principle  is  so  agreeable  to  experiencoi  that,  without 


tude  is  due  to  benefactors  I  I  answer,  the  benefactor  has  at  least  no 
right  to  require  any ;  for,  othenvise,  i^tead  of  bestowing  a  gift,  he 
basonly  made  a  contract.  The  Germans,  (says  Tacitus^)  make  and  re* 
ceiv0  presents,  without  any  reciprocations  of  gratitude  t  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  benefactors;  and 
therefore  the  public,  with  very  gopd  reasi»a>  imposes  on  the  obliged 
the  duty  of  gratitude. 
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ehteriog  into  a  farther  disctission^  I  think  myself  warranted  to 
coDchide,  that  personal  interest  is  the  only  and  universi^l 
estimator  of  the  merit  of  hnman  actions ;  and  therefore^  that 
Probity,  with  regard  to  an  individual  la,  according  to  my  defi- 
nition, nothing  more  than  the  habitude  of  actions  personally 
Adyantageoos  to  this  indiyidual. 


CHAP.  III. 


OB  THE  MIND,  OK  UKBKRSTANDING^  WITH  ftEGARD  TO 
AN  INDIVIDUAL. 

Let  us  how  transfer  to  ideas  the  principles!  have  aboye  ap« 
plied  to  actions;  and  it  must  be  aknowledged,  that  each  indi« 
yidual  gives  the  name  of  Understanding  only  to  the  habitude 
of  those  ideas  which  are  useful  to  him^  either  with  regard  to 
instruction  or  entertainment;  and  that,  in  this  respect  alsc^ 
personal  interest  is  still  the  only  judge  of  the  merit  of  men. 

Every  idea  offered  to  us  has  always  some  regard  to  our  sta* 
tion,  passions,  or  opinions.  Now  in  all  these  several  cases  w« 
value  an  idea  in  proportion  to  its  use.  The  pilot,  the  physi«- 
cian,  and  the  engineer,  will  have  more  regard  for  a  shipwright^ 
a  botanist,  and  a  mechanic,  than  a  bookseller,  a  goldsmith,  and 
a  mason,  will  have  for  the  same  persons ;  they  always  preferring 
to  them  the  novelist,  the  designer,  and  the  architect. 

iViih  regard  to  ideas  proper  for  opposing  or  countenancing 
our  passions  or  our  taste,  ive  shall  doubtless  account  those  the 
toost  valuable,  which  most  flatter  those  passions  or  tastes^.  A. 
woman  of  an  amorous  complexion  will  place  a  greater  value  on 

%witn<-i   ■  1  iinrrr -•  •' ff.r  ^,  "  it  ."i.  ■    ■■•,  ;  ■  ■■  i*» '■  i  ■>  i        i      ■■         m  ti 

*.  In  otiet  tb  deceive  a  tft>iiian,  who  was  r^hiarkable  for  a  volubi* 
Biy  of  tongue,  but  otherwise  did  Hot  wailt  wit^  a  person  was  intro-^ 
dtteed  to  her  as  one  that  had  1  remarkable  share  of  it.  The  lady  re- 
f^ieA  him  with  the  greatest  joy  and  civility;  but,  through  eager- 
liM»  of  reftdeting  herself  a^re^bhe  to  him,  she  asked  him  a  hundred 
qoestidfar,  Wifiiont  perceiving  that  he  i^tamed  no  aiUwfer.  At  the  con- 
4^i»iott  of  the  visit,  she  inh  asked  hoW  she  liked  the  petsba  ?  "  He  is 
a  delightful  man,  ihdeed,*'  aastVired  she^  «'  h^  im  is  so  i-eadj,  and  of 
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t  romance  thaii  on  a  metaphysical  treatise :  a  person  of  th^ 
character  of  Charles  XII.  will  prefer  the  history  of  AlexandcNr 
to  every  other  work:  andy  certainly,  the  miser  will  perceive 
Dnderstanding  only  in  those  who  shall  inform  him  where  to 
place  his  money  at  the  highest  interest. 

In  opinions,  as  in  passions,  to  esteem  the  ifdea«  of  othevs^,  it 
tnirst  be  our  interesf  to  esteem  them  ;  and  here  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  men  may  be  moved 
by  two  kinds  of  interest.  There  are  not  wanting  men,  who 
are  animated  with  a  noble  and  judicioas  pride ;  who,  friends 
to  truth,  attached  to  their  opinions  without  ob^tinaeyy  pro* 
serve  tbeir  minds  in  that  state  of  suspension  which  leaves  a  free 
passage  for  new  truths:  of  this  number  are  some  philosophic 
minds,  and  some  persons  who,  too  young  to  have  established^ 
opinions,  da  not  blush  to  change  them;  these  two  classes  of 
men  wHl  always  esteem  in  others  true  and  adequate  ideas^  and 
such  as  are  proper  for  gratifying  their  passion  for  truths  pro« 
duced  by  a  judicious  pride. 

There  are  others,  and  in  this  nnmber  I  comprehend  the  far 
greatest  part,  who  are  animated  by  a  less  noble  vanity.  These 
can  esteem  in  others  such  ideas  only  as  are  conformable  to 
their  own*,  and  proper  for  justifying  the  high  opinion  they 
all  entertain  of  the  precision  of  their  understanding.  On 
this  analogy  of  ideas  is  founded  their  hatred  or  their  love*— 

80  exquisite  a  turn  !*'  This  exclamation  excited  in  the  whole  company 
B  burst  of  laughter  I  for  this  chanuing  compaaion,  this  remarkable 
wit^  was  dumb« 

*  Jill  who  are  of  a  limited  understanding,  are  continually  deprecH 
ftting,  or  decrjingy  those  whose  understanding  a  equally  solid  and 
comprehensive.  They  accuse  them  of  too  much  refinement »  and  of 
thinking,  with  regard  to  every  particular,  in  too  abstracted  a  manner. 
**  We  will  never,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  •*  allow  that  a  thing  is  just  when 
it  is  beyond  our  weak  comprehension.  The  difiference»"  adds  that 
0ustriou8  philosopher,  <<  between  the  common  person  and  the  per- 
son of  genius, .  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  more  or  less  depth  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  found  their  ideas.  With  most  men  every  judg- 
ment is  particular ;  they  do  not  extend  their  views  to  the  miivenal 
propositions  $  to  them  every  general  i4ea  is  obscure*'' 
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ilence  that  sure  and  ready  instinct  in  almost  all  common  per* 
sons,  for  knowing  and  avoiding  persons  of  merit^^  hence  the 
stroag  attraction  between  persons  of  genius;  that  attracfion^ 
wbicfa,  as  it  were,  forces  them  lo  seek  the  acquaintance  of  each 
other,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  often  attends  their  in- 
tercourse, from  their  common  thirst  of  glory :  hence  that  sure 
way  of  judging  of  a  person's  temper  and  understanding  by  his 
choice  of  books  and  friends.  The  fool  has  only  fools  for  his 
Companions :  every  connection  of  friendship,  when  not  founded 
<m  an  interest  of  decency,  love,  protection,  avarice,  ambition, 
or  some  other  similar  motive,  always  supposes  between  men 
Bome  resemblance  of  ideas,  or  sentiments.  It  is  this  that  brings 
together  persons  of  a  very  different  coiMlkionf .  On  this  ac-* 
count  it  was  that  Augustus,  Maecenas,  Scipio,  Jallan,  Kichelieu 
and  Cond^,  lived  familiarly  with  men  of  genius;  and  henc^ 
4he  well-known  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  is' confirmed  by 
its  frequent  use,  *'  Shew  me  your  company,  I  will  shew  you 
the  man/' 

Thus  the  analogy  or  conformity  of  ideas  is  to  be  consider^ 
as  the  attractive  and  repulsive  force  which  separates  men,  or 
draws  them  nearer  to  one  another^.'  Place  in  Constantinople  a 
philosopher,  who,  being  a  stranger  to  the  lights  of  revelation, 
could  follow  only  those  of  reason.  Let  this^hifosopher  deny 
Mahomet's  mission,  the  visions  and  pretended  miracles  of  that 
prophet ;  who  doubts  but  those  who  are  called  true  Musselmans 
would  conceive  an  aversion  to  this  philosopher,  look  upon  him 
with  horror,  call  him  madman,  impio.us  wretch,  and  some- 
times even  a  dishonest  man.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  for 
him  to  say,  that  in  such  a  religion  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  be* 

♦  Fools,  were  it  in  their  power,  would  gladly  banish  all  men  of 
genius;  and,  like  the  Ephesians,  ^ould  be  always  crying  out,  <^  If  any 
among  us  excel,  let  him  go  and  excel  elsewhere.*' 

f  At  court,  the.  more  wit  a  great  man  has,  the  more  countenance 
he  shews  to  the  men  of  wit. 

$  There  are  very  few  men  who,  had  they  the  power,  would  not 
make  use  of  tortures  to  cause  their  opinions  to  he  adopted.  Have 
«ot  w«,  in  our  days,  seen  persons  of  so  little  sense,  and  such  an  ex- 
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lieve  miricles  of  which  he  was  not  Kimself  a  witness;  and  fti  it 
IS  more  ji^robable  that  they  are  lies  than  miracles*,  to  give  to6 
easy  credit  to  them,  is  rather  believing  iit  iiftpo^tors  than  God» 
It  would  be  equally  vain  for  him  to  represent,  that,  had  God 
been  willibg  to  confirm  Mahomet^s  fkis^ion,  he  Would  never 
ha?e  made  use  of  miracles  th^t  appear  ridiculous  to  the  eyes  of 
a  reason  the  least  reflective.  Whatever  arguments  the  philcU. 
Gopher  might  use  to  Support  bis  idcredality,  he  would  oeve^ 
obtain,  among  those  good  Musselmans,  the  character  of  wise  arid 
honesti  till  he  became  so  weak  as  t6  believe  absurdities,  or  so 
false  as  to  pretend  a  belief  6f  them.  So  true  is  it,  that  nieil 
judf  e  of  the  opinions  of  others  by  the  conformity  of  them  with 
their  own  $  and  it  is  only  by  fooleries  that  fools  are  persuaded  & 
If  the  savage  of  Canada  prefers  us  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  it  is  because  we  approach  nearer  to  his  manntirs,  and 

ilil     I  I  ■     -     I   I        il    I         11  I  I        ■         I       I  I  I       I ''  Hi      IlItU 

cessive  piride,  as  to  desire  that  the  civil  power  would  punish  a  writer* 
because  he  was  of  a  difTerent  opinion  from  them^  in  preferring  tU 
Italian  music  to  the  French.    If  It  is  only  in  religions  dilutes  that 
men  generally  proceed  to  extremities,  it  is  because  other  disputes  do 
not  afibrd  the  same  pretences,  nor  the  same  means,  for  being  crueL 
It  is  only  to  impotence  that  a  person  generally  owes  his  moderation* 
The  humane  and  moderate  man  is  rarely  to  be  found.    On  bis  meet- 
ing with  a  person  of  a  different  religion,  he  says,  '*  This  man,  indeed* 
entertains  different  opinions  from  me ;  but  why  should  I  persecute 
himf  The  gospel  has  no  where  enjoined  us  to  use  tortures  and  prisons 
fot  niaking  converts.    True  religion  never  built  scaffolds;  yet  its 
minister^  have  sometimes  been  seen,  in  brdeir  to  avenge  their  pride* 
oflended  by  opi^ns  di^rent  fh>m  theirs,  to  arm  in  their  behalf  Ihd 
stupid  credulity  of  people  and  princes.    Few  men  hav^  deserved  tM 
pan^ric  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  Sethos,  on  queen  Nephte.    *<  So 
far  from  exciting  animosity,  molestation,  persecution,  through  the 
suggestion  of  a  mistaken  piety ;  she,  say  these  priests,  has  drawn  from 
religion  oh|y  maxims  of  lenity :  she  never  believed  that  it  was  lawful 
to  torture  men,  in  order  to  honour  the  Gods.*^ 

*  Why,  in  such  a  religion,  should  not  the  witness  of  a  miracle  be 
suspected  ?  "  We  are,"  says  M.  de  Fontenelle, "  in  order  to  relate  a  fact 
precisely  as  we  have  seen  it,  that  is,  without  addition  or  diminution, 
to  keep  so  strict  a  watch  over  ourselves^  that  he,  who  pretends  he  has 
never  caught  himself  in  a  lie  in  this  respect,  may  be  (concluded  a  liar.** 
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Ifn^jr  of  li?ii^.  It  is  to  tfiis  comp^isfOK^  we  pwe  the  gran4 
•ulogiam  he  thiols  he  makes  on  a  Frenchman^  in  sayings  ''  H^ 
18  a  maQ  like  me/' 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  maiciQer^,  f^inipns^  and  id^as,  it  i« 
always  ourselves  we  esteem  in  others  |  and  this  is  the  reasoi^ 
why  the  Cassars,  the  Alexanders,  ^^d  in  general  ^11  great  men, 
)iaye  constantly  had  oth^r  great  me^  uqder  tiiem. 

A  priqce  of  capacity  grasps  the  sceptre,  find  is  scarce  6eate4 
c^  the  tl^rone,  before  all  the  posts  are  filled  Vy  superior  men. 
The  prince  did  not  form  them  such,  l^e  seepqs  even  to  hav« 
taken  them  at  random ;  bu^,  forced  to  ^teem  and  prefer  per-r 
sons  only  of  a  genius  similar  to  his  pi^n,  his  choice  must  of 
necessity  be  good.  On  the  other  band,  a  weak  prince  is,  by 
the  same  reason,  compelled  to  entertain  socjb  as  resemble  him } 
9lid  thus  be  generally  makes  a  bad  cboi<;e«  |t  is  from  a  suc<^ 
ceasion  of  $uch  princes^  that  the  highest  employments  have 
been,  for  several  ages,  jelled  by  a  succession  of  weak  meo.*-^ 
Accordingly  the  people,  whp  cannot  personally  know  their  mas4 
ter,  judge  of  him  oniy  from  the  talents  of  those  he  employs, 
and  is  esteemed  for  entertaining  men  of  merit.  Queen  Christina 
iised  to  say,  that,  under  a  stupid  monarch,  the  whole  court  is« 
er  will  become,  such. 

But  it  will  be  said,  men  are  sometimes  seen  to  admire  ii^ 
others  ideas  which  they  never  would  have  produced,  and  which 
bave  no  similarity  with  their  own.  The  following  saying  of  a 
Cardinal  is  generally  known.  On  the  nomination  of  a  pope,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  accosted  him  in  this  manner:  '/.  You  are 
now  pope,  and  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  hear  truth  i  seduced 
by  flatteryi  you  will  socm  fancy  yourself  a  great  nian ;  but  re- 
member, that  before  your  exaltation  yqu  were  both  ignorant  and 
obstinate ;  farewell,  I  am  now  to  adore  you."  Few  courtiers 
have  wit  and  resolution  to  talk  in  such  a  manner ;  most  of  th^, 
like  those  people  who  both  worship  and  scourge  their  idol, 
tacitly  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  the  master  to  whom  they  are  sub- 
ject. ThiBir  vindictive  temper  inspires  them  to  commend  such 
^casms;  and  revenge  is  an  interest.  Whoever  is  not  ani^ 
inated  by  an  interjest  of  this  if  ind,  esteems  and  feels  only  such, 
ideasas  are  analogous  to  his  own ;  accordingly,  the  wand  for 
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dl^overing  a  recent  and  unknown  merit  h,  and  indeed  can 
only  be^  in  the  bands  of  men  of  genius;  for  tbe  lapidary  alone 
is  skilful  in  rougb  diamonds,  and  genius  only  perceives  genius. 
It  was  tbe  eye  of  a  Tarenne  alone  tbat  in  young  Cburchili 
could  discern  tbe  famous  Marlborough. 

Every  idea  too  foreign  to  our  manner  of  seeing  or  reflecting 
Tvill  always  appear  ridiculous  to  us.  Tbe  execution  of  a  pro* 
ject,  though  vast  and  elevated,  will  appear  easy  to  a  great 
minister;  wbile  an  ordinary  minister  will  consider  it  as  sense- 
less and  chimerical ;  and  tbis  project,  according  to  a  phrase 
common  among  fools,  will  be  referred  to  Plato's  republic.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  certain  countries,  where  the  minds  are 
enervated  with  superstition,  sluggish,  and  little  capable  of  noble 
enterprises,  the  greatest  ridicule  that  can  be  thrown  on  a  per« 
eoUf  is  to  say  of  him,  he  endeavours  to  reform  tbe  state.  A 
ridicule  which,  from  the. indigence,  tbe  depopuiation  of  these 
C9untri€s,  and  consequently  th^  necessity  of  a  reformation,  in 
%he  eyes  of  foreigners,  reflects  on  tbe  authors  of  iU  It  is 
with  such  people  as  with  those  mean  buffoons*  who  think  they 
severely  expose  a  person,  when  they  -say,  with  a  sneering  and 
malicious  accent,  "  He  is  a  Roman  !  be  is  a  wit !"  A  kind  of 
raillery,  which,  taken  in  its  true  sense,  signifies  that  this  man 
te  not  like  them ;  tbat  is,  he  is  neither  a  fool  ner  dishonest.— « 
How  many  of  these  weak  acknowledgments  and  absurd  phrases 
floes  an  attentive  mind  hear  in  different  companies;  which, 
reduced  to  their  precise  meaning,  would  sufliciently  confound 
those  who  use  them.  The  man  of  merit,  tlief  efore,  should  be 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  an  individual, 
as  each  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  he  does  not  think  or 


*  Tbe  wealthy  citizens  add,  in  der'ision,  that  the  wit  is  often  seen 
^\  the  rich  man's  door,  but  the  rich  man  never  at  the  door  of  tb^ 
wit ;  that  is,  answers  the  poet  Saadi,  <^  Beqiuse  the  man  of  wit  know^ 
the  value  of  riches,  and  the  rich  man  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
knowledge.  Besides,  how  should  riches  esteem  knowledge?  The  man 
;of  learning  can  set  a  value  upon  ignorance,  having  known  it  in  hi^^ 
childhood ;  but  the  ignorant  mai|  cannot  e^imate  |ea|iiing^  becausie  h^ 
•ever  knew  it.  ■' 
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act  tike  faiou  I  iAi|^»  by  an  infinity  of  other  fiK;t%  farther 
prore,  that  we  esteem  only  sach  ideas  as  are  analogous  to  oar 
own  I  but,  to  ascertain  this  truthi  it  mast  be  supported  by  prooA 
diawa  from  just  reaseniag. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  NSCBSSITY  WR  ARE  UNDER  OF  ESTEEMING  IN 
OTHERS  ONLY  OURSELVES. 

Two  causes  equally  powerful  determine  to  this  action,  vanity 
and  indolence.  I  say  vanity,  because  the  desire  of  esteem  is 
common  to  all  men  ;  though  some^  to  the  pleasure  of  being  ad- 
mired, will  add  the  merit  of  contemning  admiration ;  but  this 
contempt  is  not  real,  the  person  admired  never  thinking  the  ad« 
mirer  stupid  :  Now,  if  all  men  are  fond  of  esteem,  every  one, 
knowing,  from  experience,  that  his  ideas  will  appear  esteem- 
able,  or  contemptible  to  others,  only  as  they  agree  or  clash 
with  their  own,  the  consequence  is,  that,  swayed  by  vanity, 
every  one  cannot  help  esteeming  in  others  a  conformity  of 
ideas,  which  assure  him  of  their  esteem ;  and  to  hate  in  them 
an  opposition  of  ideas,  as  a  certain  indication  of  their  hatred  ; 
or,  at  leasts  of  their  contempt,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
corrective  of  hatred*  But  even  suppose  a  person  should  sacri- 
fice his  vanity  to  the  love  of  truth,  if  this  person  be  not  animated 
with  the  keenest  desire  of  information^  I  any,  that  his  indolence 
will  allow  him  to  have,  for  those  opinions  opposite  to  his  own, 
only  an  esteem  upon  trust.  In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean  by 
aa  esteem  upon  trust,  I  shall  distinguish  esteem  into  two  kinds, 
one,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  efiect,  either  of  deference 
to  pubhc  opinion*,  or  of  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  certain 


.  *  M.  4e  hi  Fontaine  bad  oi^  sach  an  esteem  for  fht&s  pfiiioso- 
fky,  M.  de  Fontinelfo  relates  on  this  head,  that  la  Fontaine  one  dstj 
iaid  to  him :  '*  This  Plato  was  certainly  a  great  philosopher.*'  *^  ibb 
you  find  aaj  remarkable  dtomess  of  ideas  in  hint }"  answered  Font?- 
nelle.    "  Oh  I  no :  he  is  impenetrably  obscure."    «'  Do  not  you  find 
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persons;  and  this  I  call  esteem  upon, trust.  SviA  is  tbato^ 
certain  persons  for  very  indifferent  novels,  merely  because  they 
imagine  them  to  come  from  the  pens  of  our  famous  writers^ 
Such  is  even  the  general  admiration  .of  Descartes  and  Newtoi>$ 
an  admiration  which,  in  most  men,  is  the  more  enthasiastic,  as 
it  is  founded  on  th^  less  knowledge.  Whether,  after  forming 
to  ourselves  a  vague  idea  of  the  merit  of  those  great  geniuses, 
their  admirerS}  in  this  id^a,  respect  the  work  of  their  own  ad* 
miration ;  or  whether,  in  pretending  to  be  judges  of  such  a  man 
as  Newton,  they  think  to  share  in  the  eulogiums  they  so  pro* 
fusely  bestow  on  him.  This  kind  of  esteem,  which  otif  igno* 
ranee  often  obliges  us  to  use,  is,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
the  most  general.  Nothing  is  so  uncommon  as  to  judge  accord* 
ing  to  our  own  sentiments. 

The  other  kind  of  esteem«is  that  which,  independently  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  is  produced  solely  by  the  impression  made 
on  us  by  certain  ideas;  aqd  therefore  I  call  it  Fe)t«-esteem,  be- 
ing the  only  real  esteem,  and  that  which  is  here  meant.  Now> 
in  order  to  prove,  that  indolence  allows  us  to  grant  this  kind  of 
esteem  only  to  ideas  analogous  to  our  own,  it  will  be  sufBcient 
to  observe  that,  as  geometry  sensibly  proves,  by  the  analogy 
and  secret  relations  which  ideas  already  known  have  with  un« 
l(nown  ideas,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  latter ;  and  that, 
by  following  the  progression  of  these  analogies,  we  may  attain 
the  utmost  perfection  of  a  science ;  it  follows,  that  ideas  of  no 
analogy  with  our  own,  would  be  to  us  unintelligible  ideas. 
But  it  will  be  said,  there  are  no  ideas  which  have  not  necessarily 
some  relation,  as  they  would  otherwise  be  universally  unknown. 
Yes ;  but  this  relation  may  be  either  immediate  or  remote : 
when  immediate,  the  faint  desire  every  one  has  of  information, 
renders  him  capable  of  the  attention  which  the  intelligence  of 

thafhe  contradicts  himself?'*  "  Indeed,"  replied  Fontaine,  "  he  i$ 
nothing  more  than  a  sophist/'  Then  at  once  forgetting  the  adcnow-^ 
ledgments  he  had  jtist  made^  *'  Plato,"  says  he,  "  places  his  charac- 
ters so  properly !  Socrates  was.  on  the  Pjrream,  when  Akibiades,  with 
a  garland  of  flowers  round  hb  head.  What  an  adnuffaUe  philosopher 
this  Plato  was  I'' 
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such  ideas  loppqses :  but,  when  remote,  as  it  generally  is  ia 
those  opinions  which  are  tbe  result  of  a  great  number  of  ideas 
Qnd  various  sentiments,  it  is  erident,  thai,  without  being  ani- 
mated by  a  very  ke|)n  4e8ire  finr  informatton,  and  also  a  sit04> 
ation  proper  for  gr^ttifying  |hat  desire*  indolenpe  will  never 
allow  ns  tQ  coi^ceivet  nor  CQpsequently  to  acquire,  any  Felt^ 
esteem  contrary  to  our  o,wn» 

Few  have  leisure  sufficient  for  informatioo.  The  poor  man, 
for  instance,  can  neither,  reflect  nor  examine;  he  receives 
truth  or  error  only  by  prejudice :  employed  in  daily  labour, 
Jie  cannot  rise  to  a  certsdn  sphere  of  ideas.  Accordingly  he 
prefers  the  blue  library  *,  to  the  writings  of  St.  Real,  Roche- 
fpuc^uH^  ^nd  cardinal  de  Retz.  Also,  on  those  days  of  public 
rejoicings,  when  there  is  free  admittance  to  the  playhouses,  the 
actors,  sensible  what  audience  they  have  to  entertain,  will 
rather  act  Don  Japhet  and  Pourceaugnac,  than  Heraclius  and 
the  Misantrope.  What  I  say  of  the  populace,  may  be  appRed 
to  all  the  classes  of  mankind.  The  men  of  jtjie  world  »re  disr 
tracted  by  a  thousand  afrair9  and  pleasures.  With  their  taste; 
philosophical  worjcs  hare  as  little  analogy,  as  the  Misantrope 
with  that  of  the  populace.  Accordingly,  they  wjll,  in  general, 
prefer  4  romance  to  Locke.  It  is  from  the  saipe  principle  of 
analogies,  that  we  explain  why  the  learned,  and  even  men  of 
wit,  have  preferred  authors  less  esteemed,  to  those  of  a  superior 
reputation.  Why  did  Malherbe  prefer  Statins  to  every  other 
poet  ?  Why  did  Heinsius  f  and  Corneilte  value  Lucan  beyond 
Virgil?  How  came  Adrian  to  prefer  the  eloquence'  of  Cato  to 
that  of  Cicero  f  for  wh^t  reasoq  did  Scaliger  J  consider  Homer 
and  Horace  <|s  f^r  beneath  Virgil  and  Juvenal?  Because,  the 


*  Small  books  stitched  in  blue  paper. 

-f-  **  Lucan,**  said  Heinsius,  in  comparison  of  the  other  poets,  <'  i$ 
what  a  fiery  horse,  proudly  neighing,  is  to  a  drove  of  asses,  whose  ig: 
noble  voice  betrays  their  servile  disposition.'* 

^  ^iiger  quotes  the  sevent^ath  Ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace 
as  execrable  {  and  Heiosias  quotes  it  af  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
antiquity. 
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•steem  we  hftve  for  an  latbor^  is  proportioMl  U  ibe  analog]^ 
h^wettn  his  idaa»4iaid  those  of  his  r€kder. 

Let  a  maa»scii|»t  mmtk  be  put  into  the  hafide  of  seten  men  of 
genius,  equally  free  fmn  pvepossessiotis  or  prejadiee>  and  let 
Ikeoi  be  separately  desmd  to  BMttk  the  most  striking  passagest 
eachof  tbeni  mH  underKne  difierent  places ;  and  i(  afterwards, 
the  approved  passages  be  compared  with  the  genius  and  teoU 
per  of  the  approver,  each  will  be  found  to  have  praised  only 
the  ideas  analogous  to  his  manner  of  seeing  and  perceiving* 
and  that  understanding  isy  if  I  may  be  alk>wed  th^  expression, 
a  string  that  vibrates  only  with  the  unison. 

If  the  Abb^  de  Longuenie,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  of  aH 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  remembered  only,  that  the  Trojan 
horse  was  a  military  machine  ;  and,  in  the  romance  of  Cieo* 
patrat  a  iamous  counselor  could  see  nothing  interesting,  except 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Eliza  with  Artabanes  •  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  only  di^rence,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  learAed,  or  men  of  wit,  and  the  common,  is,  that 
the  former  having  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  their  sphere  of 
analogies  is  much  more  extensive.  If  the  question  relates  to 
species  pf  wit,  very  different  from  what  he  is  master  of,  the 
man  of  geniosi  who  is,  in  all  respects,  like  other  men,  esteems 
only  those  ideas  that  are  analogous  to  his  own*  Let  a  Newton, 
a  Quinaut^  a  Machiavel,  be  brought  together ;  let  them  not  be 
Muned ;  let  no  opportunity  be  given  them  for  conceiving  for 
each  other  that  kind  of  esteem  which  I  call  esteem  on  trust ;  it 
will  be  found  that,  after  having  reciprocally,  but  to  no  purpose, 
endeavoured  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  one  another.  New. 
ton  will  look  upon  Quinaut  as  an  insopportable,  paltry  rhimer  ; 
i^ewton  will  ^eem  to  him  a  naaker  of  Almanack^  i  and  both  wiU 
consider  Machiavel  a^  a  coffee-hou^  politician ;  and,  in  fine, 
all  three,  by  calling  each  other  men  of  very  little  genius,  will 
revenge,  by  a  reciprocal  contempt,  the  mutual  uneasiness  th^. 
gave  each  other. 

Now,  if  superior  men,  entirely  absorbed  in  their  respective 
kinds  of  study,  are  not  susceptible  of  a  Felt-esteem,  for  a 
species  of  genius  too  different  from  their  own,  every  author 
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ifrtHi  abounds  wi^  hew  i4e)i&  can  o6ly  eipeet  e9t«em  ftom  Hr^ 
sorts  «f  men ;  eilher  young  ptf86m,  Who,  by  Mt  prerkmsly 
adopting  «ny  opinion,  have  stiH  Hkt  deMre  and  leisnre  of  in« 
Ibnmng  themselves ;  or  of  those  wfaeae  mind^  being  desirous  of 
truth,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the  anthor,  had  previonsly  somo 
gKmpse  of  the  existence  of  these  ideas.  But  the  nmnber  of 
such  men  has  ahvays  been  very  small.  This  retards  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  mind :  and  hence  the  extreme  slownes« 
with  which  every  truth  becomes  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  all  ^e 
World. 

From  what  has  been  said^  it  follows,  that  most  men,  submit*  ~ 
ting  to  indolence,  conceive  those  idei^  only  which  are  analog 
gous  to  their  own. 

'  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  just  said,  that  most  meuj  sub* 
ject  to  indolence,  form  a  perfect  oonception  only  of  those  ideal 
that  2^re  i^nalogous  to  their  own  ;  that  they  have  only  a  Felt* 
esteem  fbr  no  other  than  this  kind  of  ideas :  and  hence  proceeds 
that  high  opinion  which  every  one  is,  in  a  manner,  forced  to 
hare  of  himself ;  an  opinion  which  the  moralists  would  not^ 
perhaps,  have  attributed  to  pHde^  had  they  been  more  tho<^ 
fOttghly  acquainted  with  the  principles  just  laid  down,  Tb^ 
would  then  have  been  sensible,  that  the  sacred  respect  and  the 
profoaad  admiyation,  which,  when  alone,  they  afiem  *&el  for 
themselves,  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  ^Rsct  of  th»iiece»> 
rity  we  were  under  of  having  an  higher  esteem  of  ourselves 
fhan  for  others. 

|Iow  can  we  fofbear  having  the  highest  ideas  of  ourselves  I 
]|^very  man  changes  his  opinions,  as  soon  as  he  believes  that 
those  opinions  are  false.  Every  one,  therefore,  believes,  that 
lie  thinks  justly^  aiid  consequently^  much  better  than  those 
wh^)se  ideiis  ate  contrary  to  his  own«  Now,  if  there  are  not  two 
men  who  |hipk  exactly  alike,  it  must  Qecesiarily  foiloWf  that 
il^ch  ia  particular  believes,  ths^t  his^  seotimoots  are  more  just 
than  those  entertained  by  all  tha  rest  of  aMmkind*.     Tha 

r^ : 

*  Experience  informs  us,  that  every  one  places  in  the  rank  of 
du|ices,  and  of  bad  books,  every  man  and  ever}'  work  that  contradicts 
his  opinions  {  that  he  would  impose  silence  on  the  man,  and  suppress 
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duchMs  de  ia  FerCe  ssai,  one  day,  to  madam  de  Stabi,  ^'  I  mss^ 
confess*  my  dear  friencU  that  I  find  no  body  always  in  the  right 
jHit  myself*.  Let  na  hear  the  Talopoins,  the  Bonzes^  the 
Bramios,  the  Guebre^,  the  Imans,  and  the  Marabouts,  whea 
they  preach  against  eaph  other  in  the  assembly  of  the  multitude^ 
does  not  each  ^f  them. say,  like  the  duchess  de  la  Ferte?  '  Ye 
people,  {assure  yon,  that  I  aiope  ami  always  in  the  right*' 
£ach  then  believes  tha^  he  h^s  a  supie^ripr  understanding,  and 
the  foojs  g^e  no|  the  persons  whp  are  tl^  ]paat  sensible  of  itf . 
This  gave  room  for  the  fable  of  the  foar  merchants,  w ha  went 
to  the  fair  to  sell  beauty,  birth,  dignity,  and  wit ;  all  of  whpn^' 
disposed  of  their  merchandizie,  except  th|^  l^st^  who  retQrne4 
without  even  taking  handsel. 

f *  But^"  say  they,  "  wp  find  aofae  men  apkuowledge  that 
pthers  have  greater  mental  abilities  than  themselves."  "  Yes,** 
J  reply ;  "  we  do  pnd  people  whp  confess  i^ ;  aod  this  confesr 
^ion  springs  from  a  delicacy  of  soul:  in  the  me^a  time,  they 
have  only  an  esteem  upon  trust,  for  those  whom  they  acknowr 
ledge  tl^eir  superior;  they  only  join  in  the  public  opinion^ 
in  giving  them  this  preference,  and  confess  that  these  persons 

'^"  '       ''     "  "! in.^K     ■■ w.,ii         ,,■    1.1  iiwuiii     II    I,, .11   I         I  1^1 

the  work.  Thus  the  orthodox,  who  are  deficient  in  understanding, 
liavc  sometimes  given  heretics  4n  advantage  over  them.  *♦  If,  in  a  trial 
St  the  bar,"  say  these  last,  <<  one  party  shoiiddibrbidthe  other  to  exhibit 
his  proofs  in  sn[^»ort  of  his  right;  would  not  this  act  of  violence  in 
one  of  the  parties  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  his  cause  V* 

*  See  the  entertaining  Memoirs  of  madam  de  Stahl,  which  has  been 
}ate]y  translated  intQ  English. 

f  *•  What  presumption,"  say  the  persons  of  mean  abilities,  "  is 
there  in  those  called  men  of  genius  ?  How  superior  do  they  thinly 
themselves  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?'*  Bui  the  others  reply,  f*  the  stag 
who  boasted  of  being  the  swiftest  of  all  stags,  must,  doubtless,  be 
puffed  up  with  pride ;  but,  without  wounding  his  modesty,  he  may 
safely  say,  that  he  runs  better  than  a  tortoise.  *  You  are  the  tortoise  $ 
yon  have  neither  read  nor  spent  your  hours  in  meditation :  how  then 
can  you  lmv<?  a  mind  cultivated  like  his,  who  has  taken  great  pains^ 
in  acquiring  knowledge?  Yon  accuse  him  with  presumption;  and 
you,  without  study  and  reflection,  would  be  upon  an  equal  footing^ 
with  him.'*    Which  then  of  the  two  is  the  more  presumptuous  ? 
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^re  ^teemed,  withbat  being  inwardly  coavHiced^  that  they  are 
more  worthy  of  esteem  thaa  themselves,* 

A  maa  will  confessy  witfaoat  difficulty^  that  in  geometry  he  i.^ 
moeh  inferior  to  FoBtaine,  d'Alembert^  Clairaut^  and  Enler  t 
tfaat  in  poetry  he  is  excelled  by  Moltere^  Racine«  and  Voltaire; 
but  I  aay^  that  this  man  will  set  so  much  the  leu  vahie  on  thai 
perfection  in  proportion  as  he  acknowledges  he  has  superiors  in 
it;  and  that^  besides,  he  will  think  himself  so  greatly  recom* 
pensed  for  the  superiority  the  persons  above-mentioned  have 
over  hiroi  either  by  finding  that  those  sciences  are  of  ne  conse-^ 
^uencei  or  by  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  good  sense,  hk 
acqtnrintance  with  the  world,  or  by  some  other  of  the  like 
advantages;  that,  every  thing  properly  considered,  he  will 
think  himself  as  worthy  of  esteem  as  any  other  person  what^ 
ever.f 

Bat  how,  say  they,  can  it  be  ima^ned,  that  a  man,  who,  for 
example,  executes  the.  subordinate  <^ces  of  the  magistrate, 
can  believe  that  he  has  a  genius  equal  to  Corneille?   'Tis  true^ 

*  Fonteuelle  would  readily  have  a^eed  that  Corneille  had  a  supe- 
rior genius  in  poetry  to  him  i  but  he  would  not  have  been  sensible  of 
H.  Suppose,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  trutii,  that  FonteneOe  had 
been  desired  to  give  the  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  the  peiiection  of 
poetry:  it  is  certain  that  he  would  here  have  proposed  no  ether 
excellent  rules  than  such  as  he  himself  had  observed  as  well  as  Coiw 
aeille  %  he  must  therefore  have  secretly  eiitertained  the  belief  that  he 
himself  was  as  great  a  poet  as  any  other  whatever ;  and  that*  in  can* 
iessing  himself  inferior  to  Conieille,  he  consequently  did  no  more  than 
lacfifice  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  public*  Few  ra^n  have  the  courage 
to  confess,  that  they  have  what  I  call  a  greater  Felt-esteem  for  them- 
selves, than  for  any  body  else ;  but  whether  they  deny  or  confess  it, 
it  does  not  alter  the  existence  of  this  sentimeLt  in  their  minds. 

t  We  praise  ourselves  for  every  thing  we  possess :  some  boast  of 
thdr  stupidity  under  the  name  of  good  sense;  others  praise  their 
beauty ;  some»  ^vSkA  up  with  their  riches,  place  these  gifts  of  fortune 
to  the  account  of  judgement  and  prudence;  the  woman  who  spend* 
the  evemng  with  her  cook,  thmks  herself  as  worthy  of  esteem  as  m 
person  of  learning.  One  who  prints  a  work  in  folio,  despises  the 
writer  of  a  romance,  and  fancies  himself  as  superior  to  the  latter,  as 
t  folio  b  bigger  than  a  paroph|et> 
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I  reply,  Ihat  ber»  he  wiH  in«kfi  119  bo^  bit  confid^it:  lunr* 
eTerf  whea  by  a  scrtipiikm$  examijMiioii,  wo  have  diioeTeffeid 
bow  RHicb  we  are  liaily  affected  by  MBtiawbta  of  f^nik,  with-* 
o<a  oQr  perceiviDg  it,  asd  what  eiilogiti«$  are  Aeeenary  t^ 
embolden  ua  ao  fiur  as  to  nMbe  ii»  cettfeas  to  ottraehret  aad  to 
•thcEa  tbe  profaaad  eilacBi  we  hate  for  our  eir»  abilttte$«  we 
•hall  per^erre  that  the  ailence  oC  pride  m  no  piedf  o£  its  abseiiee« 
Let  uA  sappete,  to  Mlow  the  abort  exampk*  that  thi«ee  coun^ 
aeUors  kaf  ing  the  pky-boian,  aectdentally  qpeet,  and  btpa  to 
talk  of  GomeiUe;  all  three  pcrbapft  cry  eut  at  odoe,  thai  Cor* 
Bisilk  was  the  greatest  genww  n  the  world  1  however^  if>  to 
disbufden  himself  of  this  iatolendile  weight  of  esteem,  one  of 
them  adds,  thai  ComelHe  was  indeed  a  great  m«i,  but  he  ex« 
celled  in  what  it  of  a  very  frhrobus  aatare;  it  is  certaio,  tf  we 
may  judge  from  the  contempt  which  certain  people  agect  to 
eatertaiii  for  poetry,  the  two  other  counsellors  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  fint :  then,  from  confidence  to  coafideace 
they  oome  to  compare  the  nibbles  of  law  with  poetry  3  the 
art  of  pleading,  says  another,  has  its  plots^  it«  delicaciies,  and 
its  combinations,  like  all  other  arts.  Really,  replies  the  third, 
there  is  no  art  more  difficult.  Now,  from  an  hypothesis  Tery 
easily  admitted,  that,  in  this  difficult  arty  each  of  these  couih 
aellors  thinks  himself  tbe  mj»«t  able  of  the  threOf  the  result 
ef  tbia  cenfereace  will  bc^  that  each  of  tbem  feacies  ha  hat 
as  grt«t  a  gmiius  as  Cemeitte*  We  ate,  threu^  vanj^,  and 
above  al^  through  ignorance,  so  necessitated  to  esteem  our* 
selvet  preferably  to  others^-that  the  greatest  man  in  every  art, 
it  he  whom  each  artist  phtbes  in  the  first  rank  after  himself* 
In  the  time  of  Themisto<*Tes,  when  pride  wad  only  different 
from  the  pride  of  the  present  age,  in  its  being  more  disgufsed, 
k\\  the  captains,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  were  obligedi  by 
notes  laid  upon  the  altftr  of  Keptune,  to  declare  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  obtaining  thie  victory;  each  g^ve  that  honour 
to  himself,  and  adjudged  th»  second  pla^e  to  Tbemistock^ :  upon 
iwhicfa,  the  discesning  peopie  gave  the  greatest  reward  to- him, 
whom  each  captai«  had  etnsideHid  a&  the  most  worthy  except 
iumself, 
•   It  it  then^  certain,  Iha*  every  penon  h«t  hece^arHy  the 
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highest  idea  of  himdetf ;  and  that  he  coiMetftieiitly  never 
esteems  ia  another  any  thing  bat  his  own  image  and  resem- 
b/aoce. 

The  general  contlution  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  capacity  ei 
the  mind,  considered  in  relatien  to  the  individual,  is,  that  it  is 
only  the  assemblage  of  interestiag  ideas  to  that  kidividiiaf, 
whether  as  agreeable  or  iBstmcCive :  whence  it  follows,  that 
personat  interest,  as  I  l^d  proposed  to  shew,  is  in  this  respect 
the  only  jndgeof  the  merit  of  oiankind. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  PEOBITY  IN  RELATION  TO  PRIVATE  SOCIETIES- 

Undbr  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  that  probity  is  only  a  more 
or'  less  distinguished  habit  of  performing  actions  particularly 
dsefui  to  this  little  society.  Certain  virtuous  societies  indeed  JTre* 
qnently  appear  to  lay  aside  their  ow  n  interest  to  judge  the  actions 
of  men,  in  conformity  to  the  interest  of  the  public ;  but  in  this 
they  only  gratify  the  passion  which  an  enlightened  pride  gives 
them  for  virtue;  and  consequently,  like  all  other  societies^  obey 
the  law  of  personal  interest.  What  other  motive  can  determine 
men  to  generous  actions?  It  is  as  impossible  to  love  virtue 
for  the  sake  of  virtue  as  to  love  vice  for  the  sake  of  vice.* 

Brutus  sacri^ed  hia  son  to^the  safety  of  Rome,  only  because 
the  paternal  love  he  felt  for  him  was  less  powerful  than  his 

*  The  contmiial  declamations  of  moralists  against  the  malignity  of 
mai^kind  are  a  proof  of  their  knowing  but  little  of  human  nature. 
Men  are  not  cruel  and  perfidious,  but  carried  away  by  their  own  in* 
terest.  The  declamations  of  the  moralist  will  certainly  make  no 
dumge  in  this  moral  spring  of  the  universe.  They  ought  not  there- 
fore to  complain  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  but  of  the  ignorance 
flCthe  legisfattorl^  who  have  always  placed  private  interest  in  opposi- 
tiealo  the  general  interest.  If  the  Scythians  were  more  virtuous 
than  we,  it  is  because  their  Itgislators,  and  their  manner  of  life,  in- 
spired more  probity; 
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» 
love  for  his  country :   in  this  instance  he  only  yielded  to  thU 

stronger  passion ;  a  passion  which^  animating  him  for  the  public 
interest,  made  him  perceire,  in  a  severity  to  his  own  child,  so 
generous,  sa  proper  to  revive  the  love  of  liberty,  the  only 
resource  that  could  save  Romei  and  prevent  her  falling  again 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins^  In  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  Rome  was  then  placed,  such  an  action  was 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  foundation  to  the  vast  power  to  which 
afterwards  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  public  welfare  arose. 

But,  as  there  are  few  Brutuses,  and  fewer  societies  composed 
of  such  men,  I  shall  take  my  examples  from  the  common  order, 
to  prove  that  in  each  society  private  interest  is  the  only  distri* 
buter  of  the  esteem  bestowed  on  acdbuntpf  human  actions. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  man  who 
sacrifices  all  his  fortune  to  save  a  relation,  M'ho  is  an  assassin, 
from  undergoing  the  severity  of  the  law.  This  man  will  cer- 
tainty be  considered  by  his  family  as  extremely  virtuous,  though 
Be  is  really  extremely  unjust.  I  say  extremely  unjust ;  be- 
cause, if  the  hope  of  impunity  multiplies  crimes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  order  in 
any  nation,  it  is  evident,  that  a  pardon  granted  to  a  criminal  is 
injustice  to  the.  public,  of  which  he  renders  himself  an  accom* 
plice  who  solicits  for  such  a  pardon*^ 

When  a  minister,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  Ws  relations 
and  friends,  believes  that  his  ought  to  raise  none  to  the  highest 


*  I  have  been  guilty,  said  Chile,  when  djing,  but  of  one  crime,  that 
of  having,  dturing  my  magistracy,  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
a  criminal,  my  best  friend. 

I  shall  also  cite  on  this  subject  a  fact  related  in  Gulistan.  An  Arab 
going  to  complain  to  tiie  sultan  of  the  violences  committed  by  two 
-Unknown  persons  in  his  house,  the  sultan  went  Uitthcr;  caused  the 
lights  to  be  put  out  J  seized  the  criminal;!^  had  their  heads  H^rapped 
up  in  a  doke,  and  ordered  that  they  shouEtl  be  i^tahtied,  Th^  execu« 
tion  being  thus  performed,  he  ordered  th^  Ha lubca^  brought  with 
him  to  be  again  lighted;  and,  having  e^^ininod  the  hodkn  of  the  cri* 
rainals«  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  returned  thanks  to  Gad.  '<  What  favour^'* 
said  the  vixier  •'  ha>e  you  then  received  from  heaven  ?'*—."  Via^,"  re- 
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posts  in  the  state,  but  men  of  the  greatest  merit;  to  just  a 
'  minister  will  certainly  pass  in  society  for  a  man  useless,  void  of 
friendship, and  perhaps  even  void  of  honesty.  It  may  be  said,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  that  it  is  almost  always  to 
injustice  that  a  man  in  a  high  post  owes  the  titles  of  a  good 
friend,  *of  a  good  relation,  of  a  virtuous  and  beneficent  man, 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  society  in  which  he  liv^. 

When  a  father,  by  his  intrigues,  obtains  the  post  of  general 
for  a  son  incapable  of  commanding,  that  father  shall  be  men* 
tioned  by  his  family  as  a  worthy  and  beneficent  man :  yet 
iTvliat  can  be  more  abominable,  than  to  expose  a  nation,  or  at 
least  several  provinces,  to  the  ravages  wi)ich  follow  a  defeat, 
only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  family  > 

What  can  be  more  worthy  of  punishment  than  the  solicita* 
tionsj  against  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to  be 
always  oh  his  guard  ?  Such  solicitations,  that  have  but  too 
often  plunged  nations  in  the  greatest  misfortunes,  are  the  inex- 
haustible sources  of  calamities :  calamities  from  which,  perhaps, 
the  people  can  be  no  otherwise  delivered,  than  by  breaking 
the  bonds  of  affinity  that  unite  mankind,  and  declaring  every 
eitizen  a  child  of  the  state.  This  is  the  only  means  of  IHfiing 
the  vices  authorised  by  an  appearance  of  virtue,  of  hiildering 
the  subdivision  of  a  people  into  an  infinite  number  of  families  or 
little  societies,  whose  interests  are  almost  always  opposite  to 
that  of  the  public,  and  at  length  es^tinguish  in  the  mind  all 
kind  of  love  for  our  country. 

What  I  have  said  sufficiently  proves,  that,  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  small  society,  interest  is  the  only  judge  of  the  merit  of 
men's  actions:  I  should,  therefore,  have  added  nothing  to 
what  I  have  said,  b^d  1  not  proposed  the  public  utility  as  the 
principal  end  of  this  work.  Now  I  am  sensible  that  an  honest 
— .^ —  '      ■        .      -       *    ^  "      <  •  '  '"  ■ 

plied  the  sultan,  <'  I  thought  my  son  had  been  the  author  of  these 
crimes ;  therefore,  I  ordered  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  and  the  faces  of 
these  unhappy  wretches  to  be  covered  with  a  doke.  I  was  afraid  lest 
paternal  tenderness  should  make  me  fail  in  the  justice  which  I  owe  my 
subjects.  Judge  whether  I  ought  not  to  thank  heaven*  when  I  find 
myself  just,  without  haying  taken  away  the  Uf^  of  my  son  T' 
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raan,  apprehensive  of  the  ascendency  lihe  o|>iaion  of  the 
society  in  which  ha  li¥«s  may  have  over  him,  may  justly  be 
afraid  of  being  frequently  turned  from  the  path  of  virtue^ 

I  shall  nU,  therefore^,  qidit  this  subject  without  pointing  out 
the  means  of  escaping  the  seductions  and  avoiding  the  ^snares 
that  private  societies  lay  for  the  probity  of  hoo^eat  meuji  and 
into  which  they  are  but  too  often  surprised. 


CHAP.  VI, 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  VIRTUE. ' 

A  MAN  is  just  when  all  his  actions  tend  to  the  public  welfare* 
Poing  well  is  not  all  that  is  requisite  to  merit  the  title  of  vir*  - 
tuous,  A  pritice  has  a  thousand  places  to  bestow ;  he  most 
fill  them  up  $  and  he  cannot  avoid  rendering  a  thousand  pe^ople 
happy.  Here  then  his  virtue  depends  only  on  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  his  choice*.  If^  when  a  place  of  impoftance  is 
vac^ntr  he  gives  it  from  friendships  from  weakness,  from  soli- 
citatieii);  br  from  indolence^,  to  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  in 
prefeuiBce  to  another  of 'superior  talents,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unjust,  whatever  praises  others  may  bestow  on  his 
probity. 

In  the  affair  of  probity,  he  ought  only  to  consult  and  listea 
to  the  public  interest,  and  not  to  the  men  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  for  personal  interest  to^  often  leads  him  into  an  illu- 
sion* 

In  courts,  this  interest  gives  to  falsehood  the  name  of  pru< 
dence,  and  that  of  stupidity  to  truth,  which  is  there  consi- 
dered at  least  as  a  folly,  and  must  ever  be  considered  as  such. 

It  is  there  dangerous;  and  offensive  virtues  will  always  be' 
considered  in  the  rank  of  faults.  Truth  meets  with  favour* 
only  from  humatie  and  good  princes,  such  as  Lewis  XII.  and 

*  In  certain  countries  the  placemen  are  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
asi,  to  let  tl^m  know  that  they  are  not  indebted  for  It  to  what  is 
called  decenrf  or  favour,  but  only  to  justice. 
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X^ewis  XV«     The  players  haying  represented  the  first  oa  ih^ 

stage^  bis  courtiers  persuaded  him  to  pniitsh  them :  ''  No,"  said 

'  he,  "  they  do  nae  justice ;  they  believe  me  worthy  of  hearing 

the  truth/'    An  example  of  moderation  stnce  imitated  by  the 

I)qk»  d' ^-r-.    The  above  prince,  being  forced  to  lay  somo 

impositiooJs  on  a  proving  was  wearied  out  by  th^  remoiH 
stmj^s  of  a  deputy  from  the  states  of  that  proyiace,  and  at 
btk^lli  replied,  with  vivacity,  "  And  what  are  your  forces 
that  you  would  bring  to  oppose  my  will  ?  What  can  youdof* 
•r—^'  Obey  and  hate,"  replied  the  deputy.  A  noble  answer, 
that  did  equal  honour  to  the  deputy  and  the  prince.  It  was 
i^lmoist  as  difficult  for  the  one  to  hear  as  for  the  other  to  make 
it.  The  same  prince  had  a  mistress,  who  was  carried  off  by  a 
gentleman.     He  wa»  exasperated,   and  his  fs^voorites  incited 

him  to  revenge.     "  Punish/'  said  they,  .*'  an  insolent ^"— 

*'  I  know,"  he  replied,  <'  that  it  is  easy  for  me  to  revenge  it; 
a  word  would  be  suil^cient  to  rid  nie  of  a  rival,  and  that  is  the 
V«ry  reason  that  hinders  my  pronouncing  it/* 

Such  moderation  is  very  rarej  truth  commonly  n;teets  with 
too  bad  a  reception  from  princes  and  the  great,  to  stay  long  in 
courts.  How  can  she  dwell  ii^  a  country  where  most  of  those 
who  are  stiled  men  of  probity,  habituated  to  baseqessancl  6at* 
tery,  give,  and  really  ought  to  give,  to  those  vices  the  name 
of  the  customs  of  the  world  ?  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  Uk 
be  criminal  which  they  find  to  be  useful.  Who  doubts,  how- 
eveT^  that  there  is  not  a  kind  of  flattery  more  dangerous,  and 
consequently  more  cviminal,  in  the  eyes  of  a  prince  animated 
with  a  love  of  true  glory,  than  the  libels  wrote  against  him? 
Not  that  I  here  vindicate  libels;  but  flattery  may  lead  a  prince 
from  the  way  of  virtue,  while  a  libel  may  sometimes  bring  a 
tyrant  into  it.  It  is  not  often  that  by  the  freedoo^i  of  speech 
the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  can  reach  the  throne*  :  but 
interest  will  always  hide  such  truths  from  the  private  connect 
tions  of  the  court ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  method  of 

♦  «  It  is  not,"  says  the  poet  Saadi,  "  the  timid  voice  of  ministers 
that  ought  to  bring  to  the  ears  of  kings  tlie  l^noentations  of  the  mi* 
•crable  j  the  cries  of  the  people  should  pierce  dicectly  to  the  throne.'* 
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cJefendiDg  6urselves  from  the  seducing  illusions  that  prevail 
there,  than  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  those  connections. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  method  of  preserving 
there  a  virtue  constantly  firm  and  uncorropt,  without  having 
habitually  present  to  the  mind  a  principle  of  public  utilily*; 
without  being  thoroughly  acquainte^^  with  the  true  interest  of 
the  public,  and  consequently  without  moral  and  po^j^ical 
knowledge*  Perfect  probity  never  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
stupid;  for  probity  without  knowledge  is  only  probity  of  in« 
tention,  for  which  the  public  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
^eal  regard  ;  both  because  they  cannot  judge  of  the  intention^ 
and  because  in  the  judgment  they  form,  they  consult  nothing 
^Mjt  their  own  interest,  , 

If  he  is  saved  from  death  who  has  the  misfortune  to  kill  hia 
friend  in  the  chace,  this  favour  is  not  merely  shewn  to  the  in- 
nocence of  his  intentions,  since  the  law  capitally  condemns 
the  sentinel  who  involuntarily  suffers  himself  to  be  surprised 
by  sleep.  The  public,  in  the  first  case,  only  pardons,  that 
the  loss  of  one  citizen  may  not  be  added  to  the  loss  of  ano- 
ther; in  the  second,  he  is  punished  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  surprised,  and  the^^nisfortunes  to  which  they  might  be 
.  exposed  by  such  want  of  vigilance.  ^ 

We  ought  then,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  to  blend  the  light 
of  knowledge  with  greatness  of  soul.  Whoever  assembler 
within  himself  these  different  gifts  of  Jiature,  always  directs 


*  In  consequence  of  this  principle,  Fontenellc  has  defined  a  lie,  the 
concealing  what  truth  ought  to  divulge.  A  man,  leaving  a  woman's 
bed,  meets  her  husband,  who  cries — **  Where  have  you  been  ?"  What 
shall  he  answer?  Shall  he  tell  the  truth?  "  No,"  says  Fontenelle, 
*'  because  the  truth  would  then  be  of  no  use  to  any  one.  Now, 
Truth  herself  is  subject  to  the  public  utility.  She  should  preside  in 
the  composition  of  history,  and  \n  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences : 
she  ought  to  be  present  wi^hthe  greats  and  even  to  snatch  from  them 
tlie  veil  that  hides  the  &ults  prejudicial  to  the  public;  but  she  ought 
never  to  reveal  those  that  injure  none  but  the  man  himself.  It  is  af- 
flicting him  to  no  purpoiie ;  under  the  pretence  of  speaking  truth,  it 
is  being  cruel  and  brutal ;  instead  of  shewing  a  love  of  truth,  it  is 
glorying  in  another's  humiliation." 
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1)18  cotirse  hy  the  compass  of  the  public  utility.  This  utility  49 
the  principle  on  which  all  human  virtues  are  founded,  and  the 
basis  of  all  legislations.  It  ought  to  inspire  the  legislator  witk 
the  resolution  to  force  the  people  to  submit  to  his  laws ;  to 
this  principle,  in  shorty  he  ought  to  sacrifice  all  his  seati* 
ments,  and  even  those  of  humanity  itself. 

Public  humanity  is  sometimes  void  of  pity  for  individuals*^* 
When  a  vessel  is  surprised  by  long  calms^  and  famii^e  has, 
with  an  imperious  voice,  commanded  the  mariners  to  draw  lots 
for  the  unfortunate  victim  who  is  to  serve  as  a  repast  to  his 
companions^  they  kill  him  without  remorse :  this  vessel  is  the 
emblem  of  a  nation ;  every  thing  becomes  lawful,  and  even 
virtuous,  that  procures  the  pubHc  safety. 

The.conclusion  of  what  I  have  just  said  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  probity  counsel  is  not  to  be  taken  from  private  connections, 
but  only  from  the  interest  of  the  public  :  he  who  constantly 
consults  it  will  have  all  his  actions  direct<^d  either  immediately 
to  the  public  utility,  or  to  the  advantage  of  individuals,  with« 
out  their  being  detrimental  to  the  state. 

The  person  who  succours  merit  in  distress  gives  undoubtedly 
an  example  of  beneficence  conformable  to  the  general  interest: 
he  pays  the  tax  which  probity  imposes  on  riches. 

Honest  poverty  has  no  other  patrimony  than  the  treasures  of 
virtuous  opulence. 

Whoever  conducts  himself  by  this  principle  may  give  to  his 
own  mind  an  advantageous  testimony  of  his  probity,  and 
prove  that  he  really  merits  the  title  of  a  worthy  man.     I  say 


*  T^is  principle  was  among  the  Arabians  consecrated  bj  the  example, 
of  severity  given  by  the  famous  Ziad,  governor  of  Basra.  After 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  purge  that  city  from  the  assassins  who 
infested  it,  he  saW  himself  obliged  to  inflict  the  pain»  of  death  on 
every  man  who  was  found  in  the  streets  at  night.  They  stopped  a 
ftranger ;  he  is  conducted  to  the  governor's  tribunal ;  he  endeavours 
to  move  him  by  his  tears.  **  Unhappy  stranger,"  says  Ziad,  "  I 
must  appear  to  thee  unjust,  in  punishing  a  breach  of  orders  that  thou 
were  ignorant  of;  but  the  safety  of  Basra,  depends  on  thy  death ;  I 
lament  and  condemn  thee." 
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merits;  for  to  obtatn  a  singalar  reputation  of  this  Imi,  it  f» 
not  enough  to  be  virtuous;  it  is  necessary  he  should,  like  Co* 
dms  and  Regulus,  be  happily  placed  in  times,  ia  circoio- 
staaces,  and  in  a  station,  that  will  allow  his  actions  to  have  a 
sufficient  inftuence  on  the  welfare  of  the  public.  In  any  other 
idtuation  the  probity  of  a  citizen  unknown  to  the  public  is,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  only  a  virtuous  accomplishment  in 
private  society,  ef  singular  beneit  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
coanected* 

A  private  man  can  only  by  his  abilities  render  himself  use- 
ful and  praiseworthy  to  a  nation.  Of  what  service  is  the  pro* 
bity  of  an  individual  to  the  public  >  It  h  comparatively  of 
little  use*.  Thus  the  living  are  judged  as  posjterity  judges  the 
dead :  they  do  not  inquire  in  what  degree  Juvenal  was  wicked, 
Ovid  debauched,  Hannibal  cruel,  Lucretia  impious,  how  far 
Horace  was  a  libertine,  AogUvStus  guilty  of  dissimulation,  and 
Caesar  the  husband  of  every  wife^  and  the  wife  of  every  hus» 
tand :  posterity  is  only  employed  in  formiog  a  judgment  of 
their  respective  talents* 

Upon  which  I  shall  remark  that  most  of  those  who  warmly 
eixcbim  against  the  domestic  vices  of  illustrious  men  do  not 
give  so  great  a  proof  of  their  love  for  the  pubHc  welfare  a» 
of  their  envying  their  abilities:  this,  in  their  eyes,  fre- 
quently wears  the  mask  of  a  virtue,  but  is- commonly  no 
-  more  thaR  a  disguised  envy',  since  in  general  they  have  not  the 
aMOPe  horror  for  the  vices  ai  a  man  destitute  of  merit.  With- 
out making  an  apology  for  vices,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
worthy  men  would  have  cause  to.  blush  at  the  sentiments  on 
which  they  pride  themselves^  did  they  discover  the  baseness 
ef  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Perhaps  the  public  shew  too  great  an  indifference  for  vir. 
t«e ;  perhaps  our  authors  are  sometimes  more  careful  in  the 
correction  of  their  works  than  in  that  of  their  manners,  and 
follow  the  example  of  Averroes,    a  philosopher,    who,  it  is 

^  It  is  allowable  to  praise  his  heart,  but  n<A.  his  mind;  because  the 
£rst  is  oC  no  gr^  consequence^  and  envy  fancies  that  such  an  eulo* 
£ium  will  obtain  but  a  small  degree  of  admiration  from  the  public* 
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iaid/  a)lo#ed  himself  to  commit  knavish  actions,  which  he 
Tegartednot  only  as  hardly  iiljttrious,  but  even  of  use  to  his 
repatation.  By  this  means,  say  they,  he  put  his  rivals  on  a 
different  scent^  and  turned  those*  criticisms  on  his  manners 
that  wduld  have  bees,  employed  against  his  vforks,  and  doubt- 
less bave'gi ven  a  more  dangerous  shock  to  his  glory; . 

I  have  in  this  chapter  pointed  o^t  the  means  of  escaping  the 
sedu^ti^s  of  private  connections,  of  preserving  our  virtue  »n- 
^aken  amidst  the  shock  of  a  thousand  private  atid  different  in- 
terests, by  haviBg  a  regard,  in  all  our  steps,  to  the  interest  of 
Uie  publit« 


CHAP.  VIL 


or  THE  UNDERSTANDING  IN  RELATION  TO  PARTICULAR 
SOCIETIES. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  understanding  in  relation  to  a' 
angle  man,  I  shall  here  say  of  it  with  respect  to  particular 
societies,  but  not  repeat  on  this  subje<A  a  tedious  enumeration 
of  the  same  proofs ;  I  shall  only  shew,  by  new  applications  of 
the  same  principle,  that  every  society,  like  every  individual, 
looks  with  esteem  or  contempt  on  the  ideas  of  other  societies 
only  according  to  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
ideas,  passions,  genius,  ^itd  station  in  life,  of  the  persons  who 
compose  that  society. 

Suppose  a  Fakir  Was  to  appear  in  a  circle  of  Sybarites, 
would  he  not  be  regarded  with  that  contemptuous  pity  which 
sensual  and  soft  minds  feel  for  a  man  who  loses  real  pleasures 
to  pursue  an  imaginary  good  ?  Should  a  conqueror  enter  the 
retreat  of  the  philosophers,  who  can  doubt  but  that  he  would 
treat  their  most  profound  speculations  as  things  in  themselves 
the  HK^t  vain  and  frivolous;  that  he  would  consider  these  men 
wrth  that  contemptuous  disdain  which  a  mind,  filled  with  its 
own  greatness,  has  for  those  whom  it  little  esteems,  and  with 
that  superiority  with  which  power  looks  down  upon  weakn^s. 
But  if  I  transport  this  conqueror  to  the  portico — "  Proud 

K 
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iDyMTtal/'  $ayt  the  <4bnd«d  itoie,  ''  ^o  despisest  wiih  mom 
lofty  tbMi  Uiioe  owttj  leara  Ibat  thft  o^ijot  of  thy  desires  i« 
that  of  our  eoftteaipt  $  %&d  that  aothiDg  i^poars,  gte^t  oa 
aartb  w|ieiicoaie«pliited  by  an  alevated  inuid.  la  an  aatieat 
fora»t  siua  travoHer  at  the  fool  of  tbo  <)adar,  wbidt  to  Um 
seems  to  tooeh  tb^  b^voas;  al^yo  jihe  oloudst  where  tha 
eagle  soari^  the  lofty  trees  cree|>  ahore  tboiground^  Uke  the 
bmmble  brooniy  aad  present  to  the  eye  of  the  klag  ^  hM» 
oaiy  a  verdanl  carpet  spread  over  the  plei^/'  Thas  the 
itoic  filled  with  pride  is  revenged  for  the  disdaift  shewn  by  tha 
ambitious,  and  thus,  in  general,  all  treat  each  other  who  ara 
animated  by  different  passions* 

Let  a  woman,  young,  beaatiftil>  and  full  of  gallantry,  such 
as  history  has  painted  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  her  charms,  the  attractfoas  of  her  wit,  the  va* 
riety  of  her  caresses,  makes  her  lover  daily  taste  all  the  de» 
lights  that  coold  be  found  in  inconstancy,  and  in  short,  whose 
first  enjoyinent  was,  as  Echard  says,  only  the  first  favour  9  let 
such  a  woman  appear  in  aa  assembly  of  prudes,  whose  i^e  and 
deformity  secured  their  chastity,  they  would  there  despise  her 
charms  and  her  talents  |  sheltered  from  seduction  by  the  Me« 
duseaa  shield  of  defonai^,  these,  prudes  form  no  conception 
of  the  pleasure  arising  fr^m  the  infatuation  of  a  lover;  and  da 
not  perceive  the  difficulty  a  beautiful  woman  finds  in  resisting^ 
the  desire  of  making  him  the  confidanit  of  all  her  secret 
oharms;  they  theref(>re  &il  with  fury  upon,  this  lovely  wo* 
man,  and  place  her  weakness  among  crimes  of  the  blaokest. 
4i«S  but  let  one  of  these  prudes,  in  her  turn,  appear  in  a 
circle  of  coquets,  she  will  there  be  treated  with  as  little  re«y 
apect  as  youth  and  beauty  shew  to  old  age  and  deformity.  To^ 
be  revenged  on  her  prudery,  they  will  tell  her,  that  the  fair 
who  yields  to  lev e,  and  the  disagreeable  who  resist  that  pas* 
Stan,  are  both  prompted  by  vanity;  that,  in  case  of  a  lover,' 
ona  seeks  an  admirer  of  her  charms,  and  the  other  ffies  on  him 
who  proclaims  her  disgrace ;  and  that  both  beaag  animaM  by 
the  same  motive,  thera  is  no  other  difference  but  that  ^ 
beauty  between  the  prude  and  the  woman  of  gallantry* 
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Thsf  the  diftrmit  pusiioiis  f«ci|»rocft1ly  insntt  over  eftth 
#lli«r;  the  otteitetiviii  niM^  wh«  will  not  know  merit  in  a 
mean  tttuation^  and  wo«td  see  it  ereep  at  his  feet^  is  In  his 
tem  despised  by  men  of  sense  and  learnmg.  '*  FoeKsh  mor- 
talt''  cry  they^  **  on  what  dost  t^on  pride  thyself?  Dost 
^^MM  glory  in  the  honoors  thai  are  paid  thee  ?  This  homage  is 
not  paid  to  thy  merit,  bnt  to  thy  splendor  and  thy  power* 
Th4Mi  art  nothing  of  thyself:  if  thoa  shinest,  the  lustre  is  re* 
fleeted  on  thee  by  the  fayoar  of  thy  sovereign.  Behold  the 
^aponrs  that  arise  from  tlie  mod  of  those  marshes ;  sustained  in 
tbe  air,  they  are  changed  into  gandy  clouds;  they  shine  like 
thee,  with  a  splendour  borrowed  from  the  sun ;  but  that  star 
sets,  and  tbe  gkiwing  brightness  of  the  cloud  disappears.*^ 

As  contrary  passions  elccite  a  reciproctd  contempt  in  those 
who  are  animated  by  them,  so  too  much  opposition  in  the 
nind  produces  nearly  the  same  e£%ct. 

Being  necessitated  (as  I  have  already  proved  in  chapter  iv.) 
to  relish  n»  ideas  bnt  those  that  are  analogons  to  our  own,  how 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  admire  a  turn  of  mind  very  difierent 
ftom  ours }  As  the  study  of  a  science  or  an  art  makes  us  per* 
ceive  an  infinite  number  of  beauties,  and  difficulties  in  it,  of 
which  we  could  have  (brmed  no  concq)tion  without  our  hav« 
ing  engaged  in  such  study,  we  have  therefore  necessarily  more 
of  what  I  call  felt*esteem  for  that  science  or  art  which  we  thus 
cultivate. 

Oar  esteem  for  the  other  arts  and  sciences  is  always  more  or 
te89  proportionable  to  their  connection  with  the  other  arts  to 
which  we  apply  ourselves.  For  this  reason,  the  geometridlta 
has  commonly  a  greater  esteem  for  the  philoaopher  than  fbt 
the  poet,  and  the  iatter  has  an  higher  opinion  of  the  orator 
tbmn  of  the  geometrician* 

Thus,  with  the  best  intentions.  Illustrious  men  of  diflkrent 
tastes  set  very  little  Yalue  on  each  other.  To  be  convinced  of 
tbe  reality  of  the  contempt,  which  on  their  part  is  always  re* 
eiprocal  (Ar  there  is  no  debt  more  faithfnlly  paid  than  con« 
tempi),  let  ns  listen  to  the  discourses  of  men  of  genius. 

Like  several  empirics  dispersed  in  a  market-placCf  each 
calls  admirers  to  himself^  and  thinks  that  he. alone  can  deserve 
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Ihem.  The  writer  of  roaiances  is  persuaded  that  his  work 
supposes  the  mast  inrcntioa  and  delkacy  of  mind  ;  the  metat- 
physician  fancies  that  he  is  the  source  of  evidence^  and  the 
confidant  of  nsUure.  "  I  alone,"  says  he^  "  can  generalise 
ideas,  and  discover  the  seeds  of  the  events  that  daily  unfold 
themselves  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  by  me  ahme 
xi)an  is  enlightened/'  The  poet,  who  considers  the  metaphy«> 
siqians  as  grave  formal  fools,  assures  them,  that  if  they  would 
search  for  Truth  in  the  well  in  which  she  has  hid  herself,  they 
jDeed  have  aothing  to  draw  her  friHflCi  thence  but  the  sieve  of 
the  Danaides ;  that  the  discoveries  of  their  art  are  doubtful, 
but  that  the  charms  of  his  are  certain^ 

By  such  discourses,  these  three  men  reciprocally  prove  the 
little  esteem  they  (save  for  each  other ;  and  if  in  such  a  dis- 
pute they  take  a  politician  for  their  arbitrator^  he  will  say, 
"  You  must  know  that  the  arts  and  sciences  are  only  serious 
trifles  and. frivolous  difficulties.  We  may  apply  ourselves  to 
them  in  our  infancy,  in  order  to  exercise  the  mind,  but  it  is  . 
i>nly  the  knowledge  of  .the  people's  interest  tliat  ought  :to  fill 
the  heads  of  persons  of  sense  arrived  at  the  years  of  discre* 
tipn.  Every  other  object  is  little,  aijid  whatever  is  little  is 
fiespicable :"  whence  he  concludes,  that  he  alone  is  worthy 
of  universal  admiration. 

Now,  to  close  this  article  with  another  example,  let  us  sup. 
pose  a  natural  philosopher  has  listened  to  this  conclusion :  he 
will  immediately  reply  to  the  politician,  "  You  deceive  your* 
self^  If  we  measure  greatness  <^  mind  by  the  greatness  of 
the  objects  about  which  we  are  conversant,  it  is  I  alone  who 
am  really  worthy  of  esteem*  A  single  discovery  of  mine 
changes  the  interest  of  nations.  I  rub  a  needle  upon  the  load- 
stone, and  inclose  it  within  the  compass;  upon  which  America 
is  discovered ;  they  dig  mines ;  a  thousand  vessels,  loaded  with 
gold,  diVide  the  waves  of  the  sea,  ^empty  their  treasures  in 
Europe ;  and  the  face  of  the  political  world  is  changed*  AI* 
ways  employed  on  gr^nd  objects,  if  I  retire  to  silence .  and  so* 
iitude,  it  is  not  to  study  the  little  revolutions  of  governments, 
but  those  of  the  universe;  it  is  not  to  penetrate  into  the  trifling 
secrets  of  courts,  but  into  those  of  nature:  I  discover  how  the 
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Hearfaas  finrmed  mmmtaias^  and  how  it  has  encroach^  upon  the 
earth ;  I  measure  both  the  force  which  mo^es  the  stars^  and 
the  extent  of  the  luminous  circles  they  describe  in  the  azure 
Tault  of  heaven  ;  I  calculate  their  magnitude^  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  earthy  and  blush  at  the  smallness  of  this  globe.  As 
I  am  saashamed  of  the  hive^  judge  of  the  contem'pt  I  must  feel 
for  the  insects  who  inhabit  it :  the  greatest  legislator  is  no  more 
in  my  ^e  than  the  king  of  bees.*' 

Thus  We  see  by  what  method  of  reasoning  each  proves,  that 
he  himself  is  the  possessor  of  the  most  noble  endowments  of  the 
mind ;  and  how  excited,,  by  the  desire  of  proving  it  to  others* 
the  men  of  genius  and  learnings  reciprocally  depreciate  each 
^her,  without  perceiving  that  each  of  them>  being  involved  in 
the  contempt  he  inspires  for  his  equals,  becomes  the  sport  and 
derision  of' the  public,  whose  admiration  he  is  ambitious  of 


In  vain  wonki  he  endeavour  to  diminish  the  prepossession 
each  has  entertained  in  favour  of  his  own  turn  of  mind.  We 
laugh  at  afloriststanding  immoveably  fixed  over  a  bed  of  tulips ; 
he  has  his  eyes  continually  upon  them,  and  sees  nothing  around 
him  worthy  of  his  admiration,  but  the  fine  mixture  of -the 
colours,  which,  by  cultivation,  he  has  forced  nature  to  paint : 
every  man  is  this  florist,  if  he  forms  a  judgment  of  the  minds  of 
men  only  from  their  knowledge  of  flpwers ;  we  also  measure 
onr«  esteem  for  them  only  from  the  conformity  of  their  ideas 
with  our  own, 

Oor  esteem  is  so  dependant  on  this  conformity  of  ideas,  that 
no  body  can  attentively  examine  themselves,  without  perceiv- 
ing, that,  in  all  the  minutes  of  a  day,  they  do  not  afford  the 
feme  person  exactly  the  same  degree  of  esteem  •  and  it  is 
always  to  some  one  or  other  of  these  contradictions,  inevitable 
in  Ihe  intimate  and  daily  commerce  with  mankind,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  perpetual  variation  of  the  thermometer  of 
our  esteem ;  thus  every  man  whose  ideas  are  not  analogous  to 
those  of  the  people  with  whom  he  converses,  is  always  despised 
by  them. 

The  philosopher,  who  lives  among  a  set  of  coxcombs,  will  be 
the  jest  and  ridicule  of  the;Q<^pany«    He  will  find  hin^eif 
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played  upon  by  th«  greateal  &ol  aoifMigBt  tham,  vrikote  iiili|ri4 
jokes  will  pass  for  excellent  turns  q(  wit  |  for  the  success  of  thm 
raillery  depends  less  on  the  delicacy  of  the  anthet's  wit,  th«a 
on  his  attention  tp  ridicule  none  but  those  ideas  thai  are  dis« 
agreeable  to  the  company.  It  is  in  pleasantry  as  in  pieces 
wrote  with  a  party  spirit,  whic^  art  always  adaiiied  by  thn 
eabal. 

The  unjust  contempt  of  particular  daises  of  men  fer  eaeli 
0ther  is,  therefore,  like  the  eonteflspt  ^f  an  indif  idinad  for  an 
individual,  only  the  effect' of  ignorance  and  pride :  a  pride  thafc 
is,  doubtless,  censurable,  though  it  is  necessary,  and  inherent 
in  human  nature.  Pride  is  the  seed  of  so  many  Tirtnes  and 
qualifications,  that  we  ought  neither  to  hope  its  destn^onnor 
attempt  to  weaken  it ;  but  o^ly  to  direct  it  to  worthy  purposes* 
If  I  here  ridicule  the  pride  of  eertatn  persons,  I  dnubtkss  da 
this  only  from  another  kind  of  pride,  perhaps  better  intended 
Iban  their's  in  this  particular  instance,  aa  being  more  conform- 
able to  the  general  interest ;  for  justice  in  judgment  and  ac» 
lions  is  never  any  thing,  more  than  tbe  happy  union  betwe^ 
our  interest  and  that  of  the  public  *• 

If  the  esteem  different  societies  entertain  for  certaia  se»ti« 
n^nts  and  sciences  is  different  according  to  the  diversity  of 
passions,  and  the  mental  pursuits  of  these  who  ctmipose  snob 
societies;  who  can  doubt,  but  that  tbe  dtflerentjiiuetieas  of 
men  produce  the  same. effect;  and  that  ideas,  agreeable  to 
persons  of  a  certain  rank,  are  disagreeable  to  those  in  a  diflferoft 
station  ?  When  a  warrior,  or  a  merchant,  expatiates  beAne  tbe 


*  Interest  presents  ol^jects  to  us  only  with  s«<^  a^»e^  as  appear 
useful  to  us  on  our  perceiting  them.  When  we  judge  of  them  m 
conformable  to  the  public  interest,  we  are  not  so  properly  to  do 
honour  to  a  just  manner  of  thinking,  or  to  our  love  of  justice,  as  to 
being  accidentally  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  makes  it  our  interest 
to  see  objects  in  the  same  light  as  the  public.  Whoever  thoroughly 
examines  his  own  mind  will  iin4  so  tnany  errors,  that  they  will  force 
him  to  be  modest ;  and,  instead  of  being  puffed  up  with  his  own  abl* 
Kties,  he  will  be  ignorant  of  h»  superiority.  Good  sense,  like  healths 
wben  we  have  it,  we  do  not  perceive  it. 
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gentlemen  of  the  law,  one  on  the  art  of  sieges,  encampments, 
and  miiitary  evolations,  and  the  other  on  the  trade  of  indigo, 
sogar,  silk,  and  cacaos,  they  wi)!  be  heard  with  less  pleasure  and 
aWdity  than  the  man  who  lays  open  the  intrigue9  of  the  jndgea(, 
the  prerogatiyes  of  magistracy,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
particular  suit ;  for  he  will  talk  of  the  objects  which  their  turn 
of  mtndi  or  their  inanity,  render^  more  particularly  interesting 
to  them* 

In  general,  people  consider,  with  contempt,  the  mind  of  a 
mwtk  who  is  in  a  station  inferior  16  theirs.  'Whatever  merit  a 
cHisen  ihay  have,  he  will  always  be  despised  by  a  man  who  en^ 
joys  a  high  post,  if  that  placeman  has  a  weak  understanding) 
<<  Though  there  is,"  as  DomUt  says,  ''  but  one  civil  distinction 
betweto  a  citiaen  and  a  great  lord,  and  one  natural  distinction 
between  a  man  of  sense  and  a  stupid  nobleman/' 

It  is  always,  then,  personal  interest,  modified  according  to 
the  lUSbitnce  of  our  wants,  our  passions,  our  genius,  and  our 
eeaditions,  which,  com binhig  in  various  societies,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  produces  such  an  astonishing  diversity'  of 
opinions. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  variety  of  interests^  that  each  so^ 
ciety  have  their  geains,  their  particular  manner  of  judging,  and 
tfaetr  favourite  spirit,  which  they  would  freely  deify,  if  the  fear 
of  the  censures  of  the  public  did*  not  oppose  such  an  apotheosis* 

Thus  we  see  the  reason  why  people  form  themselves  intodif«( 
Utent  societies.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  so  stupid,  but,  if  ho 
pays  a  certaia  attention  to  the  choice  of  his  company,  may  spend 
his  life  amidst  a  concert  of  praises,  uttered  by  sincere  admirers  f 
while  there  is  not  a  man  of  sense,  who,  if  be  promiscuously 
johis  in  different  companies,  will  not  be  successively  treated  aa 
a  fool,  and  a  wise  man,  as  agreeable  and  tiresome,  as  stupid  ati^ 
a  man  of  genius. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  just  said  is,  that  per^ 
stmal  interest  in  each  society  is  the  only  appraiser  of  the  merit 
of  persons  and  things.  It  only  remains  to  shew,  why  men  the 
most  generally  admired  and  sought  after  by  particular  socteliea» 
such  as  those,  of  which  the  superior  stations  are  composed^  ar^ 
not  always  esteemed  by  the  public. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  JUDGMENTS  OF  THil 
PPBWC  4NIJ  THOSE  OF  PR|VATB  SOCIETIES, 

To  dwcover  the  cause  of.  the  difierence  between  the  judg^ 
ments  formed  by  the  pablic  and  by  private  societies,  it  jtnost  be 
observed^  that  a  nation  is  only  an  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of 
which  it  IS  composed:  that  lltoe  interest  of  each  oifcizen  iselwayat^ 
by  some  ties,  attached  to  the  public  interest^  .  thatj  like  the 
itars,  which  suspended  in  the  deserts  of  spac^,  arc  there  morcct 
by  two  principal  motions;  the  first  slow*^  m  commbn  with  thr 
whole  universe,  and  tb«  ^second  more  rapid,  and  pecuiiat  to 
those  bodies :  so  each  society  is  moved  by  two  different  kiitd^ 
of  interest. 

The  first  and  weaker  is  in  common  wrth  the  whole  so^My  itt 
general,  that  is,  with  the  nation ;  aod  the  second,-  morepow^ 
erful>  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

Consequently  from  these  two  kinds  of  interest  arise  two  kitidft 
of  ideas,  adapted  to  please  private  societies* 

One,  which  more  immediately  relates  to  the  public  interest,- 
and  has  far  its  object  laws,  politics^  cmnmerce,  war,  arts,  and' 
sciences:  in  this  species  of  ideas,  every  individual  is  interested  ^ 
this  species  is  consequently  the  more  generally,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  more  weakly  esteemed  by  most  private  sociottes^ 
I  say  by  most,  because  there  are  societies,  such  as  those  of  iho 
academical  kind,  where  the  ideas,  most  generally  useful,  are 
such  as  are  the  mo.**  particularly  agreeable,  and.where  persons^ 
interest  is,  by  that  meansy  confounded  with  the  public  interest. 

The  other  species  of  ideas  has  s,n  immediate  relation  to  the 
private  interest  of  each  little  society ;  that  is,  to  the  tastes  and 
aTCPsions,  to  the  projects  and  pleasures  of  its  members.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  interesting  and  more  agreeable,  in  the  eyes  of 
thpse  of  this  society,  who  are  commonly  iadiflferent  enough 
with  respect  to  the  public  interest. 

y     ■    '     ■  '  " '  '       I.I         I  ■  ■    ■» 

*  According  to  the  system  of  the  antient  philosophers. 
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This  distinction  being  admitted,  whoever  acquires  a  very 
great  number  of  ideas  of  this  last  kind,  that  is,  of  those  ideas 
that  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  society  in  which  he 
Jires,  will,  consequently^  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  man  of 
abflities:  but,  if  this  man  appears  in  a  public  light,  either  by 
writing  a  work,  or  by  being  raised  to  a  high  post,  he  will  fre- 
quently appear  in  a  very  mean  light.  Thus  a  voice  appear^ 
eharming  in  the  chamber,  that  is  too  weak  for  the  theatre. 

When  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  wholly  possessed  by  ideas^ 
in  which  the  whole  community  in  general  are  interested,  he 
will  be  less  agreeable  to  the  societies  among  whom  he  spends 
his  time.  To  them  he  will  sometimes  appear  insipid,  and  out 
^  his  sphere  $  but,  if  he  is  placed  in  a  public  light,  either  by^ 
writing  a  new  work,  «r  being  raised  to  an  eminent  post,  his 
genius  will  then  shine,  and  he  will  merit  the  title  of  a  man  of 
superior  abilities.  He  is  a  large  Colossal  statue  that  appears 
disagreeable  in  the  sculptor's  workshop,  but,  being  raised  in  a 
public  square,  becomes  the  admiration  of  the  citisens* 

But  why  do  not  people  unite  in  their  own  minds  both  these 
kinds  of  ideas,  and  obtain  at  once  the  esteem  both  of  the  nation 
in  general,  and  of  the  individuals?  ''  This  is,"  I  reply,  "  be- 
cause the  kind  of  study  to  which  a  man  must  apply  himself,  in 
order  to  acquire  ideas  wherein  the  public  is  concerned,  and  to 
obtain  those  that  relate  to  the  private  societies  and  classes  among 
mankind,  are  absolutely  different." 

If  we  would  please  the  world,  we  must  not  dive  too  deep 
into  any  subject,  but  skim  incessantly  from  one  subject  to  ano- 
ther. Our  knowledge  should  be  various,  and  for  that  reason  it 
must  be  superficial ;  we  should  know  every  thing  without  losing 
our  time  in  learning  to  know  every  thing  perfectly ;  and  con. 
sequently  give  our  knowledge  more  surface  than  depth. 

Now  the  public  has  no  interest  in  esteeming  men  who  are  uni- 
versally superficial;  they,  perhaps,  do  not  even  do  them  strict 
justice,  and  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
abilities  of  a  mjnd  filled  with  too  many  different  kindsof  know- 
ledge. It  being  only  for  their  interest  to  esteem  those  who 
render  themselves  superior  in  one  kind,  and,  by  that  means, 
improve  the  sum  of  human  knowledge ;    the  public  ought, 

L 
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therefore^  to  set  hut  little  value  oa  the  m^erfioidl  attlii^tnOtiti 
of  the  multitude. 

We  ought  then,  in  order  to  obtain  ^  general  e^teem«  tp  give 
cpr  knowledge  more  depth  than  surface ;  and  to  concentre^  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  as  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  gbss,  all  the 
heat  and  rays  c^  the  mind.  How  then  is  it  -possible  to  diyide 
our  application  to  these  two  kinds  of  study,  since  the  life  we 
must  lead,  to  follow  either  the  one  or  the  other,  is  entirely  dify 
ferent  ?  We  can  have,  therefore,  only  one  of  these  species  of 
knowledge  without  the  other. 

If,  in  order  to  acquire  those  ideas  in  which  the  public  are 
interested,  it  is  necessary,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  following 
chapters^  to  have  recourse  to  silence  and  solitude  ;  it  is^  on  the 
contrary,  necessary,  in  order  to  present  before  private  societiet 
such  ideas  as  are  most  agreeable  to  them,)  to  mix  entirely  with 
the  multitude^  with  whom  it  is  iilipossible  to  live  withcmt  fiU« 
ing  our  heads  with  Msq  and  puerile  ideas :  I  say  false,  beecmilb 
every  man  who  is  acqu£^inted  with  only  one  settled  manner  of 
thought,  necessarily  considers  those  of  the  olaas  with  whom  he 
converses  as  the  most  excellent  society  in  the  universe;  he  is 
led  to  imitate  the  different  nations  in  the  contempt  th^y  mu* 
tually  shew  for  the  manners,  religion^;  and  even  the  different 
dresses  of  each  other ;  where  ev^ry  thing  appears  ridiculous^ 
that  does  not  resemble  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold ;  and  consequently  'they  fall  into  errors  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Whoever  warnaJy  engages  himself  in  the  little  interests 
of  private  societies  must  necessarily  place  too  great  an  esteem 
on  trifles. 

Therefore,  who  can  flatter  himself  with  here  escaping  thp 
^snares  of  self-love,  when  he  sees  that  there  is  no  attorney  inhj« 
office,  Dio  coanseller  in  his  chamber,  no  merchant  in  his  compt* 
ing-house,  no  officer  in  bis  garrison,  who  does  not  believe,  that 
the  attention  of  mankind  is  fixed  on  hini?^ 


♦  What  pleader  is  there,  who  is  not  in  an  ecst^^tj  at  the  reading  of 
4)M  Factum,  and  does  not  consider  it  as  a  more  serious  and  important 
afl&ir  than  the  vprks,  not  only  of  Fonlen0lle,1mt  of  all  the  philosophers 
ivho  have  wtostten  xm  the  Juiowledge  «f  the  heart,  and  of  the  bumaii 
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E^rwjT  eae  may  apply  to  himself  this  tale  of  a  mother  in  one 
#f  the  convents,  who,  being  witness  of  a  dispute  between  the 
mmstamt  and  her  superior,  asked  the  first  she  found  in  the  par- 
Jbor,  '*  Do  you  know  that  mother  Cecilia  and  mother  Theresa 
have  jast  been  quarrelling?  But  you  are  surprised  r — Bless  me ! 
js  it  possible  that  you  can  be  really  ignorant  of  their  quarrt^l  > 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?*'  We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  this 
mother:  that  in  which  we  and  our  companions  are  employed, 
must  be  the  employment  of  all  mankind  ;  what  we  thinkf  be- 
Cev«,  and  say,  must  b«  thought,  believed,  and  said  by  the 
whol«  universe. 

How  a  courtier  who  lives  amidst  a  variety  of  company,  where 
nothiiig  is  talked  of  but  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  court, 
•f  those  who  rise  into  credit,  or  fall  into  disgrace,  and  whoj  ia 
theextensivecircleof  his  acquaintance,  sees  nobody  who  is  not 
Bftore  or  less  affected  with  the  same  subjects ;  how,  I  say,  can 
Ibis  courtier  avoid  persuading  himself,  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  are  the  objects  mo^  worthy  of  meditation,  and  such  as 
are  the  most  generally  interesting  to  the  human  mind  ?  Can 
ke  imagine  that  f^  the  shop  next  to  his  own  house^  the  people 
ftetther  know  him,  nor  any  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  his 


understanding  ?  «  The  works  of  the  latter,''  says  he,  ^'  are  amusing^ 
But  frivolous,  and  by  no  ii(iean8  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  study." 
To  shew  in  a  clear  light  the  importance  which  every  person  gives 
to  his  own  employments,  I  shall  here  quote  some  lines  from  the  pre* 
fkce  of  a  book  intitled,  A  treatise  on  the  Nightingale:  <<  I  have,"  says 
tiie  author,  ''  employed  twenty  years  in  composing  thi^  work.  Men 
o#  reflection  have  always  maintained,  that  the  greatest  and  the  most 
sefined  pleasure  we  are  capable  of  tastiftg  in  l^is  worid,  is  that  wl^ik^ 
results  from  our  being  sensible  that  we  are  of  some  use  to  society  r 
this  we  ought  to  have  in  view  in  all  our  actions ;  and  he  who  does  not 
thus  employ  hiimeif  \n  d4>i||g  all  h^  can  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  manjiind,  seems  to  be  ignorant,  that  he  is  bom  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  as  for  his  own.  Such  are  the  motives  that  have 
engaged  me  to  present  to  the  public,  this  Treatise  on  the  Nightingale." 
Some  lines  after,  the  author  adds :  "  That  love  of  the  public  welfare 
which  has  induced  roe  to  publish  this  work,  has  not  suffered  me  to 
forget,  that  it  ought  to  be  written  with  frankness  and  siocerit}  /' 
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conversation ;  that  they  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of 
the  things  that  so  warmly  affect  his  imagination ;  that  in  m 
corner  of  his  garret,  there  lives  a  philosopher,  to  whom  the 
intrigues  and  cabals  formed  by  an  ambitious  man  to  obtain  the 
ribbons  of  all  the  orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe,  appear  as 
puerile,  and  even  less  rational,  than  a  plot  formed  by  some 
school-boys,  to  steal  a  box  of  sugar-plums ;  and  in  whose  opi^ 
nion  the  ambitious  are  only  old  children,  who  think  themselves 
men? 

A  courtier  could  never  imagine,  that  any  person  living  had 
such  sentiments;  if  he  came  to  suspect  it,  he  would  be  like  the 
king  of  PegUi  who,  having  asked  some  Venetians  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  and  they  answering,  that  they  were  not  go- 
verned by  kings,  thought  ^his  answer  so  ridiculoas,  that  he> 
burst  into  laughter. 

The  great,  'tis  true,  arc  in  general  not  subject  to  hit  suspi- 
cions; every  one  of  them  believes,  that  he  fills  a  large  and 
conspicuous  space  on  this  globe;  and  imagines  that 'there  is 
only  one  turn  of  thought,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of 
thinking  among  mankind;  and  that  this  mauBer  of  thinking  is 
that  of  all  those  with  whom  he  converses.  If  from  time  to  time 
he  hears,  that  there  are  opinions  different  from  his  own,  he 
perceives  them  only  at  a  distance,  where  the  objects  are  confus- 
ed,  and  imagines  them  confined  to  the  heads  of  a  small  numbec 
of  stupid  mortals.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  as  silly  as  the  Chinese 
geographer,  who,  filled  with  ah  extravagant  love  for  his  native 
country,  drew  a  map  of  the  world,  that  was  ftlmost  entirely 
covered  by  the  empire  of  China,  on  the  confines  of  which 
could  just  be  perceived  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America* 
Each  is  to  himself  the  whole  universe,  and  the  others  are 
AQthing. 

We  see,  then,  that  a  man  being  forced  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  the  little  society  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  to  apply 
himself  to  trifling  concerns,  and  to  adept  a  thousand  prejudices, 
he  must  insensibly  crowd  his  brain  with  an  infinite  number  of 
ideas  that  will  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous,  when  exposed  to 
the  public  observation. 

I  however,  with  great  pleasure  observe,  that  by  these  cour^ 
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tiers  I  do  not  mean  all  in  high  stations :  a  Turenne,  a  Ktchelieu, 
a  Luzemboorg,  a  Rjichefoucaalt^  a  Reiz,  and  many  others 
prove,  that  folly  is  not  the  necessary  lot  of  all  in  an  elevated 
rank ;  and  that  by  the  above  we  are  to  understand  only  those 
who  never  move,  but  in  their  own  vortices. 

These  are  the  men  whom  the  public  have,  with  such  good 
reason,  considered  as  absolutely  void  of  sense.  I  shall 
briBg,  as  a  proof  of  it,  their  ridiculous  and  exclusive  preten- 
sions to  an  elegant  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  polite  beha- 
viour. These  pretentions  I  the  more  freely  choose  as  an 
example,  because  the  young  men,  the  dupes  of  the  jargon  <^ 
the  world,  too  often  take  affectation  for  wit,  and  good  sense 
for  folly. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  AN  ELEGANT  MANNER  OF  SPEAKING,  AND  A  POLITE 
BEHAVIOUR. 

Evert  little  society,  divided  by  taste  and  interest,  respec* 
tively  accuse  each  other  with  haying  a  bad  manner  of  speech  ; 
that  of  the  young  men  displeases  the  old,  that  of  the  passionate 
man  he  who  is  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  and  that  of  the 
monk  the  man  of  the  world. 

If  they  understand  by  a  good,  or  elegant  manner,  that  pro- 
per to  please  equally  in  all  companies  •  there  is  no  man  who 
has  a  good  manner.  For,  in  order  te  be  possessed  of  this 
qualification,  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  know* 
ledge,  all  kinds  of  wit,  and  perhaps  all  the  different  jargons ; 
which  js  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  then  only  understand  by 
the  words  Elegant  Manner,  that  kind  of  conversation  where  both 
the  ideas  and  the  expressions  in  which  they  are  clothed  ought 
to  be  the  most  generally  adapted  to  please.  Now  the  elegant 
manner  thus  defined,  belongs  to  no  one  class  of  men  in  particular, 
but  onty  to  those  who  employ  themselves  upon  grand  and  im« 
portant  subjects;  and,  being  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
as  morality^  metaphysics,  war,  commerce,  and  politics,  con- 
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•tantly  prefleoft  to  the  nmtd  objects  that  are  of  dfae  utmost 
Importance  to»  humair  beings.  Thw  kind  ef  conversation  i« 
ioobttess  the  most  generally  interesting;  but  it  is  not^  as  I  bare 
already  obserred,  the  most  agreeable  to  some  partictrlaf 
societies.  Every  one  of  these  societies  regards  their  manner 
•f  speaking  as  superfor  to  that  of  the  men  of  wit,  and /that  of 
the  meii  of  wit  as  ^mply  superior  to  that  of  every  other  kind* 

Little  societies  are,  in  this^  respect,  like  the  peasants  of 
Afferent  provinces,  who  speak  more  readily  the  jargon  of  their 
#fwii  village  thaft  the  language  of  the  nation;  but  prefer  the 
Batiooal  language  to  the  dialect  of  any  of  the  other  provinces, 
A  good  manner  of  speaki<ig  is  what  each  society  considers  as 
the  be;st  except  his  own,  and  that  this  manner  is  that  of  the 
men  of  wit. 

I  however  confess,  that  were  it  necessary  to  chuse  to  which 
manner  we  ought  to  give  the  preference,  it  would,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  fall  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  Not  but  that  a 
citizen  has  as  many  ideas:  both  frequently  talk  without  a 
meaning ;  and  with  respect  to  ideaSf  neither  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other;  but  the  former,  from  the  advantages  of  his 
situation,  detains  those  ideas  that  are  more  generally  in« 
teresting. 

In  fact^  if  the  manners,  the  inclinations,  the  prejudices^and 
the  character  ef  kings,  have  a  consjderable  influence  on  the . 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the  public,  every  circumstance 
relating  to  them  must  be  bigbly  interesting.  The  conversa- 
tion of  a  man  attached  to  the  conrt,  who  cannot  speak  of  his 
ewa  employments^  without  frequently  mentioning  his  master^ 
is  therefore  not  so  insipid  as  that  of  a  citizen.  Besides,  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  -being  generally  raised  greatly  above  want, 
and  having  scarcely  any  thing  else  to  do  but  to  render  them- 
selves  agreeable,  it  is  certain  that  their  conversation  must,  in 
this  respect  also,  receive  great  advantages  from  their  station; 
tkis  generally  readers  the  ladies  of  the  court  so  superior  to 
Other  women  ia  graces,  ift  wit,  vivacity;  and  for  this  reason 
the  women  of  geatus  are  almost  eii4^irely  composed  of  the  ladies 
ift  the  court, 

JBot  though  the  manner  of  speaking  at  court  is  superior  te 
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tliitt  of  tfae  <Mi'z,en,  tbe  great,  not  Slaving  always coriotts  anec* 
dotes  t^i^epeat,  of  tike  private  iife  of  iciags,  their  convorsatioii 
most  commonly  turns  on  the  privileges  of  their  employment^ 
on  those  of  their  birth»  on  their  adventures  of  gallantry^  and 
on  the  ridiculous  incidents  of  an  evening;  conversations  that 
must  appear  insipid  to  most  other  societies. 

Courtiers  are  then  exactly  in  the  same  case  as  persons  closely 
fmp^oyed  in  any  business  or  mechanic  art ;  they  make  tbeni 
the  only  and  perpetual  subject  of  conversant  ion;  in  conse<]uenctt 
0f  this,  they  are  taxed  with  a  bad  manner  of  speaking*  be« 
^ause  those  who  are  disgusted  always  revenge  themselves  bj 
grving  9  'contemptuous  word  to  those  who  fill  theni  witl^ 
disgust. 

It  will  be  replied^  perhaps,  That  no  society  accuses  the  great 
f>f  having  ^  b^d  manner  of  expressicm;  but  if  most  societies  am 
$ilent  in  this  respect,  it  i^  because  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
brrtb  and  titles,  whiph  prevent  their  discovering  their  senti^. 
ments,  and  frequently  hinders  their  cotti|tenancing  them,  even 
in  their  own  minds.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  examine 
a  man  of  good  sense  on  this  subject.  The  manner  in  which 
the  great  express  themselves,  he  will  say,  is  very  frequently 
full  of  affectation.  This  mantler,  used  at  court,  was  doubtless 
introduced  there  by  sonae  person  engaged  in  intrfgues;  who,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  his  designs,  resolved  to  talk  without  saying 
any  thing:  the  dupes  of  this  affectation  followed  his  example^ 
Without  having  any  thing  to  conceal.  They  borrowed  the  jar- 
gon of  the  first,  and  fancied  lliey  uttered  something  very  ihie; 
when  they  pronounced  words  30  melodiously  arrayed.  The 
men  in  place,  in  order  to  div«rt  the  great  from  steading  to 
affarrs  of  an  important  nature,  and  to  render  tbem  incapable 
bf  applying^ to  them,  applauded  this  tnarnier  of  speaking,  al- 
lowed it  to  be  termed  wit,  and  were  the  first  in  giving  it  that 
name.  But  whatever  eulogiums  are  given  to  this  jargon,  if  we 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  pretty  turns  and  phrases  ^o  admired 
in  polite  companies,  by  translating  them  into  another  Ian- 
guage,  the  translation  will  remove  our  prejudices  in  their 
favour,  and  naost  of  the  phrases  will  be  found  void ;  of  sejwe.' 
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Therefore^  many  people  have  the  greatest  contempt  for 
these  shining  geniuses^  and  frequently  repeat  this  verse  of  the 
play: 

**  When  a  good  manner  appears,  good  sense  retires." 

The  true  elegant  manner  of  speaking,  is,  therefore,  that  of 
the  man  of  sense,  in  whatsoever  station  he  is  placed. 

1  will  addy  t(iat  the  courtiers,  applying  themselves  to  very^ 
few  ideas,  are  in  this  respect  inferior  to  men  of  genius,  but  are 
Superior  to  them  in  the  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas;  and 
their  pretensions  here  appear  beyond  all  contradiction  to  be 
well  founded.  Though  words,  in  themselves,  are  neither  noble 
nor  meant  and  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  respected^  af 
in  England,  they  neither  do,  nor  ought  to,  make  this  distinc. 
tion;  yet  in  a  monarchy^  where  the  people  are  held  in  no 
esteem,  it  is  certain,  that  words  ought  to  take  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  denominations,  according  as  they  are  used 
.  or  rejected  at  court;  and  thus  the  expressions  of  the  courtiers 
must  always  be  elegant ;  but  most  courtiers,  employing  them- 
selves only  about  trifles,  the  dictionary  of  the  noble  language 
is  for  this  reason  very  short,  and  is  not  sufficient  even  for  a 
romance,  in  which  these  of  high  rank,  who  attempt  to  write^ 
often  find  themselves  much  inferior  to  men  of  letters*. 

With  respect  to  those  subjects  that  are  considered  as  serious, 
and  at  ti^ci  same  time  connected  with  philosophy  and  the  arts^ 
experience  informs  us,  that  the  great  can  here  scarcely  stam-P 

^  What  creates  the  greatest  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  great,  is  the 
easy  air,  and  ^e  pleasing  gestures  that  accompany  their  discourse, 
which  ought  to  be  ^nsidered  as  the  effept  of  the  confidence  necessarily 
inspired  by  th^  advantage  pf  their  rank;  an4,  in  this  respect,  they  ar^ 
therefore  commonly  much  superior  to  men  of  learning,  Now,  as  deT 
clamation  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  first  part  of  eloquence,  they 
may,  in  conversing  on  trifles,  have,  on  this  account,  the  advantage 
over  men  of  letters.  An  advantage  vvhich  they  lose  in  writing,  not 
only  because  they  are  not  then  supported  by  the  delusiye  arts  of  decla- 
mation, but  because  their  writings  are  only  in  the  style  of  their  coin 
Ttraations ;  and  we  commonly  write  ill,  when  we  write  as  we  speak. 
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mer  out  their  meaniiig*:  whence  it  follows,  that,  in  regard  to 
expr«ssion,  they  are  not  superior  to  men  of  learning ;  and  that, 
in  this  respect,  they  have  no  advantage  over  common  men, 
except  in  trifling,  which  they  have  made  their  study,  and  in  a 
manner  formed  into  a  particular  art;  but  this  superiority  il 
not  yet  well  established,  and  yet  almost  all  men  exaggerate  it, 
from  a  mechanical  respect  they  shew  to  birth  and  titles. 

But  ridiculous  as  this  exclusive  privilege  of  having  a  good 
fiianner  of  speaking  may  appear  in  the  great,  it  is  less  a  ridicule 
peculiar  to  their  station  than  to  human  nature.  Why  should 
not  pride  persuade  the  great  that  they,  and  those  of  their  class, 
are  endued  with  minds  more  adapted  to  please  in  conversation, 
when  the  same  pride  has  fully  persuaded  nearly  all  men  ih 
general,  that  nature  has  lighted  the  sun,  only  to  give  fertility 
to  this  little  point  called  the  earth,  and  disseminated  the  fir« 
mament  with  stars,  only  to  enlighten  it  during  the  night. 

Men  are  vain,  full  of  contempt,  and  consequently  unjust, 
Idienever  they  can  be  so  with  impunity.  For  which  reason, 
ftll  men  imagine,  that  on  this  globe  there  is  no  part  of  it ;  ih 
this  part  of  the  earth,  no  nation  ;  in  the  nation^  no  province  ; 
in  the  province,  no  city ;  in  the  city,  no  society  comparable 
toonrs;  we  think  ourselves  superior  to  all  our  acquaintance  ; 
and,  step  by  step,  surprise  ourselves  into  a  secret  persuasion 
that  we  arc  the  first  persons  in  the  universef .  Thus,  foolish 
as  the  exclusive  pretensions  to  an  elegant  manner  of  speaking 
may  be,  and  how  ridiculous  soever  the  public  may  represent 
the  great  in  this  respect,  this  folly  will  always  meet  with  favour 
from  an  indulgent  and  sound  philosophy,  which  ought  to  spare 
them  the  mortification  of  tasting  the  bitterness  of  useless  rJU 
medics. 

If  an  oister,  confined  with  his  shell,  is  acquainted  with  no 
more  of  the  nniyerse  than  the  rock  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  and, 
therefore^i  cannot  jndge  of  its  extent ;  how  can  the  courtier, 
involved  in  the  midst  of  a  little  society,  always  surround^  by 


*  I  only  speak)  in  this  chapter,  of  those  of  the  great,  who  have 
never  exerted  and  improved  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
t  See  the  Mock  Pedant,  a  comedy  %  Cytanio  de  Ifcrgcrac. 
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the  some  objects^  and  acquainted  with  only  one  train  of  though tt, 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  tilings  ? 

Truth  is  never  engendered  and  perceived*  but  in  the  fer« 
mentation  of  contrary  opinions.  The  universe  is  only  knowa 
to  us  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquainted  with  it.  Whoever 
confines  himself  to  conversing  with  one  set  of  companions,  can- 
not avoid  adopting  their  prejudices^  especially  if  they  flatter 
his  pride  ? 

Who  can  separate  himself  from  an  error,  when  vanity,  the 
companion  of  ignorance,  haft  tied  him  to  it,  and  rendered  it 
dear  to  him  ? 

Through  an  efiect^of  the  same  vanity,  the  courtiers  imagine 
themselves  the  sole  possessors  of  a  polite  behaviour;  which, 
according  to  them,  is  the  highest  merit,  and  without  which 
no  such  thing  as  merit  can  subsist.  They  do  not  perceive  that 
this  behaviour,  which  they  call  the  custom  of  the  worlds  by 
way  of  excellence,  is  only  the  custom  of  those  with  whom  they 
converse.  At  Monomotapa,  when  the  king  sneezes,  all  the 
courtiers  are  obliged,  through  politeness,  to  sneeze  also;  and 
the  sneezing,  spreading  from  the  court  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  city  to  the  provinces,  the  whole  empire  seems,  to  have  got- 
ten a  cold.  Who  can  doubt,  but  that  there  are  some  courtiers 
who  value  themselves  in  sneezing  in  a  more  noble  manner  thaa 
other  meUf  who  do  not  consider  themselves,  as  in  this  respect^ 
the  only  possessors  of  the  polite  behaviour;  and  treat  as  bad 
company,  or  as  barbarians,  every  individual,  and  all  the  na- 
tions whose  sneezing  appears  to  them  less  harmonious? 

Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands  pretend,  that 
civility  consists  in  taking  hold  of  the  foot  of  him  to  whom  they 
would  do  honour,  in  gently  stroking  the  face,  and  in  never 
•pitting  before  a  superior  ? 

Bo  not  the  Chiriguanes  maintain,  that  it  is  proper  they 
should  have  breeches ;  but  that  the  politest  manner  of  wearing 
them  is  under  the  arm,  as  we  do  our  hats? 

Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  say;  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  husband  to  make  his  wife  taste  the  first  plea« 
sures  of  love  ?  that  this  is  a  trouble  which  he  hires  another  to 
discharge  ?    Do  not  they  add,  That  a  girl  who  is  a  maid  at  the 
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time  of  her  marriage  is  void  of  meVit^  and  only  worthy  of 
contempt  ? 

Do  they  not  maintain  at  Pegu»  that  it  is  the  most  polite  and 
•decent  behaviour  for  the  king  to  advance  into  the  audience- 
chamber,  with  a  fan  in  his  hand;  preceded  by  four  of*  the  most 
beautiful  young  men  of  the  court,  who  are  destined  to  his 
pleasures,  and  are,  at  the  sapne  time»  bis  interpreters,  and  the 
heralds  who  declare  his  will  ? 

Were  I  to  riin  through  all  the  nations,  I  should  every  where 
find  a  different  behaviour* ;  and  eacb  people,  in  particular, 
-would  necessarily  think  themselves  in  the  possession  of  that 
-which  is  the  most  polite.  Now,  if  there  be  nothing  more  ridi* 
culous  than  such  pretensions,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  courtiers; 
if  they  do  but  return  from  these  to  themselves;  they  will  see 
that,  under  different  names,  they  ridicule  their  own  conduct. 

To  prove  that  what  they  here  call,  "  The  custom  of  the 
world,"  is  so  far  from  being  universally  pleasing,  that  it  must 
generally  displease,  let  us  transport  successively,  the  petit 
maitre  most  learned  in  the  gestures,  attitudes,  and  behaviour, 

*  In  the  kingdom  of  Juida,  when  the  inhabitants  meet,  they  throw 
themselves  down  from  the  hammocks  in  which  they  are,  place  them- 
selves on  their  knees  over  against  each  other,  kiss  the  ground,  clap 
their  hands,  make  their  compliments,  and  rise.  The  people  In  this 
country  certainly  believe  that  their  manner  of  saluting  is  the  most 
polite. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Manillas  say,  that  politeness  requires  that 
they  should  bow  their  bodies  very  low,  put  each  of  their  hands  on 
their  cheeks,  and  raise  up  one  foot  from  the  ground,  keeping  the 
knees  bent. 

The  savage  of  New  Orleans  maintained,  that  we  failed  in  politeness 
towards  our  kings.  **  When  I  present  myself,*'  said  he,  **  to  the  great 
chief,  I  salute  him  with  a  howl;  then  I  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  cabin, 
without  casting  a  single  glance  to  the  right  side,  when  the  chief  is 
seated.  There  I  renew  my  salutation,  raising  my  hands  upon  my  head, 
and  howling  three  times.  The  chief  invites  me  to  sit,  by  a  low  sigh : 
upon  which  I  thank  him  with  another  howl.  At  every  question  the 
chief  asks  me,  I  howlionce  before  I  answer  him;  and  I  take  leave  of 
him  by  drawling  out  a  howl  until  I  am  out  of  his  presence." 
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^ll«d  tb«  CQStom  of  the  work!,  to  China,  Holland,  and  £ag« 
land ;  and  with  him  send  a  man  of  sense,  whose  ignorance  m 
these  particulars  has  occasioned  hi»  being  treated  as  stupid,  or 
as  had  company ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  latter  will  pass  among, 
these  several  people  a«  better  instructed  in  the  true  behavio«i( 
of  the  world  than  the  former  ? 

JBot  whence  would  they  form  such  a  judgment  ?  It  ih  he« 
Cause  reason,  independent  of  the  modes  and  customs  of  ji 
country,  is  bo  where  a  stranger,  and  no  where  ridiculous  j  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  customs  of  a  country  where  they  ace  iia« 
IfnowB,  always  render  him  who  observes  them  ridiculois,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  more  attentive  to  fulfil  what  he  belieVes  t^ 
be  polite  behaviour? 

If,  to  avoid  the  dull  and  methodical  air  that  is  held  in  abholh 
rence  by  good  coippanj,  our  young  men  often  play  the  fool, 
^hp  can  doubt  but  that)  in  the  eyet  of  the  English,  the  Ger« 
mans,  and  the  Spaniards,  our  petit  maitre  will  not  appear  thm 
more  ridiculous,  as  they  are  vfkore  attentive  to  perform  whal 
they  believe  to  be  polite  behaviour  ? 

It  is  therefore  certain,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  re^ 
ceptipn  given  to  our  persons  of  distinction  in  foreign  countri^i^ 
that  what  they  call  the  usage  of  the  world,  is  so  far  from 
pleasing  ui^iversally,  that  it  must  be  more  generally  displease 
ing;  and  that  it  is  as  different  from  the  true  cQ,stom  of  the 
world,  which  is  a|way9  fouaded  on  reason,  as^  civility  is  front 
true  politeness. 

The  one  only  supposes  manners ;  the  other  a  refined,  delicate* 
and  habitual,  benevolence  to  mankind* 

However,  though  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  these 
exclusive  pretensions  to  an  elegant  manner  of  expre^sipn  and 
a  polite  behaviour,  it  is  so  difficult,  as  I  have  observed  above^, 
to  live  in  the  societies  of  the  great,  without  adopting  some  of 
their  errors,  that  men  of  sense,  who  are  most  on  their  guard, 
are  not  always  sure  of  keeping  clear  of  thera,  Hence,  errora 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  multiplied,  which  has  determined 
the  public  to  place  the  agreeable  in  the  rank  of  the  false  and 
little  geniuses:  I  say  little,  because  the  mind,  which  is  neither 
great  nor  liule  in  itself,  always  borrows  one  or  other  Of  th^se 
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denomiimtJODS  from  the  grandeur  or  the  tmallness  of  the  objects 
(t  considers;  and  the  courtiers  can  scarcely  apply  themselyes  to 
tny  other  but  little  objects. 

It  follows,  from  the  two  preceding  chapters*  that  the  public 
iotergst  is  almost  always  diSerent  iron)  that  of  private  socittiesi 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  men  most  esteemed  in 
these  societies,  are  not  always*  in  the  opinion  of  the  puWc^ 
most  worthy  of  esteem. 

I  shall  now  shew,  that  those,  who  merit  the  greatest  esteem 
£rom  the  public,  must,  by  their  manner  of  living  and  turn  of 
lbQU|^bt^  be  most  disagreeable  to  private  societies^ 


CHAP.  X- 


WHY  MEN  ADMIRED  PY  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS 
R3TEEMED  gY  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD, 

In  order  to  please  private  societies,  it  is  not  necessary  the 
horizon  of  our  ideas  should  be  very  cs^pacious ;  but  we  oughi 
to  engage  in  conversation,  and  to  stndy  and  know  the  world : 
on  the  contrary,  to  obtain  a  great  reputation  in  any  art  or 
science  whatsoever^  and  by  that  means  to  obtain  the  public 
esteem,  requires,  ^s  I  have  said  above^  a  very  different  Icinit 
ef  stndy^ 

Suppose  men  desirous  of  studying  moral  philosophy;  it  is 
Ottly  by  the  assistance  of  history,  and  the  wi^gs  of  meditation^ 
that  they  caq,  according  to  the  different  powers  of  their  minds, 
raise  themselves  to  different  heights;  whence  -one  discovers 
cities,  another  nations,  this  ope  part  of  the  world,  and  the  other 
the  whole  universe*  It  is  only  by  contemplating  the  earth  ii| 
this  point  of  view,  and  raising  it  to  this  height,  th^t  it  insensibly 
diminishes,  under  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  to  a  small  space ; 
and  to  his  view  takes  the  fbrm  of  a  village,  inhabited  by  difr 
ferent  families,  that  bear  the  name  of  Chinese,  Epglish,  Frenchj^ 
Italian,  and  in  short,  ail  those  we  give  to  the  different  nations. 
Thus,  bringing  before  hiip  the  manners,  laws,  customs,  reli« 
gioQSf  imem)  the  different  passions  that  actuate  ms^nkind^  he  be* 
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tmnen  almost  insensible,  both  to  the  praise  and  the  satire  of  na^i^ 
ttODs,  can  break  all  the  chains  of  prejudice,  examine  with  a 
tranquil  eye  the  contrary  opinions  that  divide  the  human 
species;  pass,  without  astonishment,  from  a  seraglio  to  a 
chartreuse,  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  extent  of  haman 
folly,  and  see,  with  the  same  eye,  Alcibiades  cut  off  the 
tail  of  his  dog,  and  Mahomet  shut  himself  up  in  a  cavern, 
the  one  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  other  to 
enjoy  the  adoration  of  the  world. 

Now  such  ideas  never  present  themselves  but  in  silence 
and  solitude*  If  the  muses,  say  the  poets,  love  the  woods, 
meadows,  and  fountains,  it  is  because  they  enjoy  there  the 
tranquillity  that  dies  from  cities.  The  reflections  made  there 
OQ  himself,  by  a  man  detached  from  the  little  interests  of 
society,  are  the  reflections  made  on  man  in  general:  they 
therefore  belong  to,  and  please,  human  nature.  Now,  in 
this  solitude,  where  we  are,  in  a  manner,  in  spite  of  ourselves^ 
led  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences;  how  then  can  we 
employ  ourselves  in  the  little  affairs  that  are  the  daily  enter- 
tainment of  the  men  of  the  world  ? 

Hence  our  Corneille  and  La  Fontaine  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared insipid  amidst  the  sprightly  mirth  of  good  company  f 
their  merit  itself  has  contributed  to  make  them  be  thought  so* 
]}o\y  c^n  t]xe  meq  of  the  world  discover  the  illustrious  man 
under  the  cloke  of  modesty  ?  There  are  few  men  skilled  in 
true  nierit.  if  most  of  the  Romans,  as  Tacitus  says,  deceived, 
by  the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  Agricpla,  sought  far  the  great- 
man  under  his  exterior  modesty,  without  being  able  to  find 
him;  we  mus|;  be  sensible  that,  happy  in  escaping  the  coq<^ 
tempt  of  private  societies,  the  great  man,  especially  if  he  be 
modest,  nju^t  renounce  a  felt-esteem  for  most  of  them,  fie  isa 
therefore,  but  feebly  moved  by  the  desire  of  pl^^siug  them. — 
He  has  a  confused  idea,  th^t  the  esteemof  t^ese  societies  can 
only  prove  the  analogy  between  his  ideas  and  theirs;  that  this 
analogy  would  often  be  of  little  advantage  to  his  reputation,  and 
that  the  public  esteem  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  envy;  the 
only  one  desirable ;  since  it  is  always  a  testimony  of  public 
gratitude,  and  consequently  a  proof  of  real  merit.     The  grea^ 
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tnan>  therefore,  incapable  of  any  df  the  efforts  necessai^  t« 
please  private  societies,  finds  every  thing  possible  in  hi« 
endeavours  to  merit,  the  general  esteem.  As  the  pride  of 
commanding  kings  recompensed  the  Romans  for  enduring  the 
-  severity  of  military  discipline,  so  the  noble  pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  comforts  the  illustrious  man,  even  under  the  unjust 
frownsof  fortune;  and,  if  he  have  obtained  this  esteem,  he  thinks 
himself  the  possessor  of  the  most  desirable  wealth.  In  fact, 
whatsoever  indifference  we  affect  to  shew  for  the  public  opi* 
nion^  every  one  seeks  for  self-esteem,  and  believes  that  he  is 
more  worthy  of  it,  in  proportion  as  he  finds  himself  more  gene- 
rally esteemed* 

Aa  our  wants,  our  passions,  and^  above  all,  our  indolence^ 
do  not  stifle  in  our  minds  this  desire  of  esteem,  there  is  no 
person  who  does  not  strive  to  deserve  it^  and  does  not  desire  tho 
public  suffrage  as  a.  surety  for  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  him* 
self.  Therefore,  a  contempt  for  reputation,  and  the  sacrifice 
jsaid  to  be  made  of  it  to  fortune  and  reflection,  is  always  inspired 
by  the  despair  of  rendering  ourselves  illustrious. 

We  boast  of  what  we  have,  and  despise  what  we  have  not. 
This  is  a  necessary  effect  of  pride  ;  and  we  should  rebel  against 
it,  were  we  not  its  dupes«  It  would,  in  this  case,  be  too  cruel 
to  inform  a  man  of  the  true  motives  of  his  contempt,  and  merit 
is  never  led  to  commit  so  barbarous  an  action.  Every  man, 
(let  me  be  permitted  to  observe  by  the  way^)  when  he  is  not 
born  Wicked,  and  when  his  passions  do  not  extinguish  the  light 
of  reason,  will  be  always  more  indulgent,  in  proportion  as  he  is 
more  enlightened.  That  this  is  a  truth,  I  shall  the  more  rea- 
dily prove,  as^  by  doing  justice  in  tjiis  respect  to  the  man  of 
merit,  I  shall  be  able,  even  from  the  motives  of  his  indulgence, 
the  more  plainly  to  shew  the  cause  of  the  little  value  he  sets 
on  the  esteem  of  particular  societies,  and,  consequently^  the 
little. success  he  can  have  in  obtaining  it. 

If  the  great  man  is  always  the  most  indulgent ;  if  he  considers, 
as  a  benefit,  all  the  evil  that  is  not  done  him,  and,  as  a  gift,  all 
that  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  suffer  him  to  enjoy;  if  he 
pours  over  the  faults  of  others  the  lenient  balm  of  pity,  and  is 
sbw  in  discovering  them  5  it  is  because  the  elevation  of  his 
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ihiiid  will  not  permit  him  to  expatiate  upon  the  Tices  atid  foMtw 
of  single  personsf  but  upon  those  of  mankind  in  generah  If  he 
eonsideni  their  faults,  it  is  not  with  the  malevolent  eyeof  enyy^^ 
which  is  always  unjust,  but  with  the  serenity  wherewith  twa 
inen>  desirous  of  knowing  the  human  heart,  and  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  reciprocally  examine  each  other  as  two 
subjects  of  instruction^  and  two  living  streams  of  moral  expe* 
rience;  very  different,  in  this  respect,  from  the  halfwits;  who^ 
ambitious  of  a  reputation  that  flies  from  them,  bloated  with  the 
poison  of  Jealousy,  and  incessantly  upon  the  watch  for  the  faults 
of  others,  lose  all  their  little  merit)  if  men  cease  to  become  ridU 
culous.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  not  to  be  ob« 
lained  by  such  men  as  these :  they  are  formed  only  to  extinguish 
noble  talents  by  the  efforts  they  make  to  stifle  them^  Merit  is 
like  gunpowder^  the  strength  oJF  whose  explosion  is  in  propor* 
lion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  compressed*  But,  what  hatred 
soever  we  bear  to  these  envious  persons,  they  are  more  to  Im 
pitied  than  blamed.  The  presence  of  merit  gives  them  pain  : 
if  they  attack  it  as  an  enemy,  and  if  they  are  wicked,  it  is  be* 
cause  they  are  unhappy ;  it  is  because  they  endeavour  to  punish 
the  offence  merit  has  given  to  their  vanity :  their  crimes  aro  . 
only  acts  of  revenge. 

Another  motion  of  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  man  of 
merit  springs  from  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  .He  has 
so  often  experienced  its  weakness,  in  the  midst  of  the  applauses 
of  an  Areopagus,  that  he  is  frequently  tempted,  like  Phocion^ 
to  return  to  his  friend,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  uttered  some- 
thing very  foolish ;  and,  being  always  on  his  guard  against 
vanity,  he  freely  excuses  in  others  the  errors  into  which  he  hins* 
self  has  sometimes  fallen.  He  perceives  that  it  is  to  the  multi« 
tude  of  fools  we  owe  the  expression  '*  a  man  of  genius  '/*  and 
that,  in  gratitude,  \ie  ought  to  bear,  without  being  offended, 
the  abuse  thrown  upon  him  by  men  of  mean  abilities.  H« 
knows,  that  if  these  last  secretly  boast  amOng  themselves  of 
their  rendering  merit  ridiculous,  and  of  the  contempt  they  pre- 
titnd  to  feel  for  it,  they  are  like  those  bullies  in  itAf\tty  who 
blaspheme  with  trembling. 

The  Iftst^  cause  I  shall  mention  of  the  indi^lgence  shewn  by 
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men  of  merits  spriDgs  from  the  clear  Tiews  of  the  necessity  of 
haman  decisions.  They  know  that  our  ideas^  if  I  may  thus  ven* 
ture  to  express  myself,  so  necessarily  proceed  from  the  com- 
pany  we  keep,  the  books  we  read,  and  the  objects  presented  to 
oar  sight,  that  a  superior  intelligence  might  equally  divine  our 
thoughts,  from  the  objects  presented  before  us ;  and,  from  our 
thoughts,  divine  the  number  and  nature  of  the  objects  offered  to 
the  mind* 

The  person  of  discernment  knows  that  men  are  what  they 
iT^ere  designed  to  be ;  and  that  all  hatred  against  them  isy  there- 
Sore,  unjust ;  that  a  fool  bears  follies  as  a  wild  stock  bears  bitter 
fruit;  that  to  insult  him,  is  to  reproach  the  oak  for  bearing 
acorns,  and  not  olives;  that  if  the  man  of  mean  abilities  ap« 
pears  stupid  to  him,  he  in  return  appears  a  foot  to  the  man  of  * 
abilities :  for  as  all  fools  are  void  of  understanding,  a  man  of  - 
:genius  will  always  appear  a  fool  to  a  man  of  mean  intellects. 
Indulgence  then  is  always  the  effect  of  superior  lighf,  when  it 
is  not  intercepted  by  the  passions*  Bat  that  indulgence,  prin* 
cipally  founded  on  the  elevation  of  soul  inspired  by  the  love  of 
glory,  renders  the  man  of  abilities  very  different  with  respect  to 
the  esteem' of  private  societies.  Now  this  indifference^  joined 
to  a  different  kind  of  life,  and  to  studies  very  unlike  those  that 
are  necessary  to  please  either  the  public,  or,  what  is  called  good 
Qompany,  will  almost  always  render  a  man  of  merit  disagree- 
able  to  the  men  of  the  world. 

.  The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  mind,  in 
regard  to  particular  societies,  is,  that  solely  employed  about 
their  own  interest,  each  society  measures  on  the  scale  of  the 
^me  interest  the  degree  of  esteem  it  grants  to  different  kinds 
of  understandings  and  ideas.  It  is  with  very  small  societies,  as 
with  a  single  person^  who^  if  he  has  a  suit  at  la\v  of  great  con- 
sequence, will  receive  his  advocate  with  more  complaisance, 
and  with  greater  testimonies  of  respect  and  esteem,  than  he 
would  receive  Descartes,  Locke,  or  Corneille:  but  the  suit  be- 
ing ended,  he  would  shew  an  higher  respect  for  the  latter. 
Thus  the  difference  of  his  situation  determine^  the  reception  he 
gives  to  each. 

I  would,  in  finishing  this  chapter,  endeavour  to  encQuraga 
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(he  small  number  of  modest  men^  who,  distracted  by  bus]ii(^<»^ 
or  the  care  of  their  fortunes,  c&a  inake  no  trial  of  their  gresii 
talents ;  and  consequently  cannot,  on  the  principles  ^bove  esta* 
blished,  know  whether,  with  respect  to  getiius,  they  are  realljf- 
'Worthy  of  esteem,  feut,  whatever  desire  I  have  to  do  them  }ts* 
tice  in  this  respect^  it  must  be  coofbsded,  that  k  man  wh6  de-» 
Glares  that  he  has  a  great  genius,  without  giving  any  proof  of 
his  abilities,  is  exactly  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  h6 
noble,  without  having  any  titles  of  nobility.  The  publit  can 
neither  know  nor  esteem  any  iherit,  ihit  is  n6t  proved  by  fact^« 
Are  they  to  judge  of  men  of  different  ranks,  they  ask  the  milii 
tary  man,  "  What  victory  hive  you  obtained  ?*'  The  man  lA 
place,  *'  What  relief  have  you  atfbrded  to  the  miseries  of  thft 
people  ?'•  To  a  private  person,  "  By  what  work  have  you  ett- 
lightened  the  human  mind  i"  And  whoever  ckn  make  no 
answer  to  these  questions^  is  neither  known,  nor  esteemed  b  j 
the  public. 

I  am  sensible  that,  seduced  by  the  dcflusions  of  power,  by  thfe 
surrounding  pomp  of  grandeur,  and  thfe  hbp^  of  the  favour^ 
distributed  by  a  person  in  ah  important  place,  a  great  number 
of  men  mechanically  acknowledge  great  merit,  wherever  thujr 
perceive  great  power.  But  their  eulogiunds,  as  Meeting  as  ihb 
credit  of  those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  cannot  impose  Oft 
the  sensible  part  of  tfie  public.  Shelteired  frotn  Influence,  ex- 
empt from  all  private  interest,  the  public  judge  as  the  stranger; 
who  acknowledges  for  a  man  of  merit,  only  hiixi  who  is  distin- 
guished by  his  talents ;  it  is  he  alone  whom  the  stranger  seeks 
with  eagerness:  an  eagerness  that  is  always  pleasing  to  hiiti 
who  is  the  object  of  it*.  When  we  are  hot  adorned  with  dig* 
nities,  this  is  a  certain  sign  of  real  merit. 

He  who  would  exactly  know  his  bwn  talue,  cStn  then  only 

*  Fontenelle  was  never  better  pleased  with  any  eulogium  than  with 
the  question  of  a  Swede«  who,  entering  Paris,  asked  the  officers  of  the 
barrier,  Trhere  M.  de  Fontenelle  lived  ?  And  they  not  being  able  to 
inform  him,  "  How,"  said  he,  "  are  you  Frenchmen,  ignorant  of  the 
abodd  of  your  most  illustrious  dtii^m  i  You  are  unworthy  of  such  a 
inan." 
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learn  it  from  the  public^  and  ought  therefore  to  expose  himself 
to  it«  judgment.  We  know  the  ridicule  affected  to  be  thrown 
on  those  who  attempt  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  nation  by  be- 
ing authors :  but  this  ridicule  makes  no  inipression  on  the  man 
of  merit ;  he  will  pon^ider  them  as  an  effect  of  the  jealousy  of 
those  little  mind^,  who  imagining,  that  if  no  body  gives  a  proof 
of  merit,  they  tl^emselvies  migh^  the  more  easily  arrive  at  it : 
tbis^  however,  is  the  pnlv  me^ns  by  which  a  person  can  either 
iu^fit|  Of  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  public. 

If  w^  cast  our  eyes  on  ^11  those  great  wits  so  much  boasted  of 
in  particular  companies,  we  shall  see  thatj  being  placed  by  the 
public  in  the  rank  of  ipen  of  abilities,  they  owe  the  reputation 
for^wit  with  which  some  h^ve  decorated  them,  only  to  their 
|>eing  incapable  of  proving  their  fully,  even  by  a  bad  work. 
Thus,  among  ^hesi?  prodigie^^  those  who  promise  most,  if  I  may 
dare  to  use  the  expression,  are,  wi^h  respect  to  genius,  neither 
iriore  nor  less  than  a  l^erhaps. 

Thus  truth,  however  certain  it  may  be,  and  what  reason 
soever  modest  men  have  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  merit  that 
Jbias  often  passed  the  crucible  of  tl^e  public,  yet,  with  respect  to 
|;eni.us,  a  mai)  qi^y  believe  himself  really  worthy  of  the  general 
esteem ;  firil,  when  he  feels  the  highest  regard  for  such  men  as 
are  most  esteemed  by  the  public,  and  by  foreign  nations ;  se- 
l^pndly,  when  he  is  praised  *,  as  Cicero  says^  by  a  man  already 
praised  ;  and,  lastly,  when  he  obtains  the  esteem  of  those  who, 
iXk  their  works,  or  in  posts  of  eminence,  have  already  ditcovered 
£reat  ^bi lilies:  their  esteem  for  him  supposes  a  great  analogy 
between  his  ideas  and  theirs;  and  that  analogy  may  be  consi- 
dered, if  not  a^  a  complete  proof,  at  least,  as  a  very  high  pro- 
]i)ability,  that  if  he  was,  like  them,  exposed  to  public  notice, 
he  would,  lijce  them,  have  a  share  in  the  public  esteem. 

*  The  d^roe  of  genius  necessary  to  please  us,  b  pretty  nearly  th# 
tame  proportion  that  nve  oorselves  have. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  PROBITY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

I  SHALL  not  in  this  chapter  treat  of  Probity,  with  respect 
to  a  particular  person,  or  a  private  society;  \>nt  of  true  pro- 
bity; of  probity  considered  in  relation  to  the  pubh'^.  Thi« 
kind  of  probity  is  the  only  one  that  really  merits,  and  h^s  in 
general  obts^ined  the  name.  It  is  only  considering  it  in  this 
point  of  view,  that  we  can  form  clear  ideas  of  honesty,  an4 
discover  a  guide  to  virtue. 

Now,  under  this  aspect,  I  say  that  the  public,  like  particu- 
lar societies,  is  only  determined  in  its  judgments  by  motives 
of  interest;  that  it  does  not  give  the  name  of  noble  to  great 
and  heroic  actions,  but  to  those  that  are  of  public  use ;  and 
that  the  esteem  of  the  public,  for  such  and  such  an  action^  is 
pot  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  strength,  courage,  or  gene* 
rosity,  nece&sary  to  execute  it,  but  to  the  importance  of  th^t 
action,  and  the  public  advantage  derived  from  it. 

In  fact,  when  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  one 
man  alone  fights  three  men  who  are  wounded:  this  is  doubt; 
less  a  brave  action ;  but  it  is  what  a  thousand  of  our  grena* 
diers  are  capable  of,  and  for  which  they  will  never  be  men- 
tioned in  history;  but  when  the  safety  of  an  empire  formed  to 
subdue  the  universe,  depends  on  the  success  of  this  battle^ 
Horatius  is  an  hero,  he  is  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  his  name,  celebrated  in  history ;,  is  handed  down  to  th« 
most  distant  ages. 

Two  persons  threw  themselves  ii^to  a  gulf;  this  was  an  ac^^ 
tion  common  to  Sapho  and  Curtius  ;  but  the  first  did  it  to  put 
an  end  to  the  torments  of  love,  and  th^  other  to  save  Rome; 
Sapho  was  therefore  a  fool,  and  Curtius  a  hero«  In  vain  have 
some  philosophers  given  the  name  of  folly  to  each  of  these 
actions ;  the  public  see  clearer  than  they,  and  never  gives  the 
paiue  of  fool  to  those  from  whom  it  receives  advantage. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

OF  GENIUS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBUa 

Let  us  apply  to  Genius  what  I  have  said  on  Probity,  and 
^e  shall  see  that  the  public  is  invariable  in  its  decisions,  3,ni 
never  consults  any  thing  but  its  interest;  that  it  does  not  pro* 
portion  its  esteem  to  the  different  species  of  genius,  or  to  the 
unequal  difficulty  of  those  species  ;  that  is,  to  the  number  and 
delicacy  of  the  ideas  necessary  to  succeed;  but  only  to  the 
(greater  or  lesser  advantage  derived  from  it. 

If  an  Ignorant  general  gains  three  battles  over  a  general  still 
more  ignorant  than  himself,  he  will|  at  least,  during  ]ife>  be 
Invested  with  a  glory  that  is  never  granted  to  the  most  esceU 
lent  painter  in  the  vrorld.  The  latter  has,  however,  merited 
the  titfe  of  a  great  painter^  by  a  remark^le  superiority  over 
other  great  masters,  and  excelling  in  an  art  without  doubt  less 
necessary,  but  perhaps  more  difficult  than  that  of  war.  I  say 
more  difficult,  because,  on  opening  history,  we  see  an  infinitei 
number  of  men,  as  Epaminondas,  Lycullus,  Alexander,  M4- 
homety  Spinola>  Cromwell,  and  Charles  XII.  in  an  instant  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  great  generals,  aqd  the  first  day  they 
took  the  cojfnmand,  defeated'  armies;  but  no  painter,  how 
happy  soever  the  genius  he  has  received  from  nature,  is  cited 
among  the  illustrious  painters,  who  has  not  at  least  spent  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  preliminary  studies  of  that  art, 
"Why,  then,  is  a  greater  esteeni  granted  to  ^n  ignorant  genen^ 
than  to  an  able  painter? 

This  unequal  distribution  of  glory,  so  i^ijust  in  appearance^ 
proceeds  from  the  inequality  of  the  advantages  these  two  mea 
procure  to  the  nation.  If  it  be  still  demanded  why  the  public 
ascribes  that  superior  genius  to  an  able  negotiator,  which  it 
refuses  to  allow  to  a  celebrated  advocate  ?  Does  the  importance 
of  the  alfairs  with  which  the  first  is  entrusted  prove  that  he  has 
a  genius  superior  to  that  of  the  secpnd  ?  Does  it  not  fre- 
quently  require  as  much  sagacity  and  art  to  discuss  the  inte* 
rests  and  terminate  the  suit  of  two  lords  in  a  parish,  as  to  pa- 
cify two  nations  ?     Wby ,  then,  is  the  public  sm>  avaricious  of  it« 
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esteem  to  the  advocate,  and ''so  prodigal  of  it  to  the  negotiator  ? 
It  is  because  the  publje,  T^heneTer  it  is  not  blinded  by  preja- 
dice  or  superstition,  is  capable  of  very  refined  reasonings  on 
its  own  conceits.  The  instinct  that  makes  it  refer  every  thing 
to  its  interest  is  Uke  the  ^^her^  ivhiph  penetrfites  all  bodiesji 
without  making  any  sensible  impression  upon  thei^.  The 
public  has  ]es^  nepd  of  paintersi  and  celebrated  advocates  than 
pf  able  generals  apd  negotiators  ^  it  attaches  therefore  to  the 
talents  of  the^e  last  the  esteem  always  necessary  to  engage 
$Qme  citizen  to  accj^uire  them. 

On  which  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  shall  always  see 
interest  preside  in  the  distribution  the  public  makes  of  it& 
esteem. 

When  the  Dutch  erected  a  statue  tp  William  Buck^lst,  who 
lad  taught  them  the  secret  qf  salting  and  barreling  herrings 
they  did  not  confer  this  honour  upon  him  on  account  of  th^ 
extent  of  genius  necessary  for  that  fl4scovery,  bqt  from  the 
importance  of  the  secret,  and  the  advantage  it  procured  ^ 
the  nation. 

IfVhep  the  petty  Augustins  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Jioly  see  to  cut  t}ieir  beard?,  wjip 
knows  but  that  father  Eustacius  employed  in  that  negotiation 
as  ipuch  genius  and  refinement  as  the  president  Jeannin  ip  hys 
negotiation  in  Holland  ?  Nothing  can  be  affirmed  on  this  sub- 
ject. To  what  then  do  ^ye  attribute  the  sensation  of  laugh- 
ter, or  the  esteem  excited  by  thesie  two  different  ne^9tiatiop^ 
if  it  be  not  to  the  difference  of  their  objects?  We  always 
suppose  that  great  effects  spring  froi^  great  causes.  A  mafi 
enjoys  a  high  post,  and  by  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed^ 
he  performs  great  things  with  very  small  abilities :  this  ma^i 
^•ill  pass  with  the  multitude,  as  far  superior  to  hm  who,  xfi 
an  inferior  post,  and  in  less  happy  circumstances,  can  scarcely, 
with  great  abilities,  execute  little  things.  These  two  men  are 
like  unequal  weights,  applied  to  the  diflTerent  ends  of  a  long 
lever,  where  the  lightest  weight,  placed  at  one  of  the  extre- 
mities, raises  up  a  weight  ten  times  heavier,  placed  nearer  the 
point  of  support. 
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Kow  it  the  public,  as  I  hate  proved,  alWay*  judges  aci 
cording  to  its  own  interest,  and  is  etitirfely  indifferent  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  considerati6ns;  and,  beibg  an  Enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  arts  from  which  it  receives  advantage,  it  onght 
not  to  require  of  the  artists,  who  cultivate  them,  thslt  high  d6« 
gree  of  perfection  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  ^hd  , 
attach  themselves  to  the  arts  less  useful,  and  in  which  it  is  fre< 
quently  more  difficult  ta  succeed.  Therefore  men,  ^cbord^ 
Ing  as  they  apply  theraselvfes  to  arts,  ihore  br  less  ufeful,  may 
be  compared  to  tools  and  jewels :  the  first  are  always  fe^eertled 
good,  when  the  steel  is  well  tempered,  and  the  second  are 
Valued  only  according  as  they  are  perfect.  Hencfe  our  vanity 
is  always  the  more  flattered  with  our  success,  when  we  obtain 
it  in  *a  way  less  useful  to  the  public,  whetfe  we  with  greatet 
BiftcuUy  merit  its  approbation,  and  Where  th^  success  neces- 
sarily apposes  more  genins  and  pei-sonal  merit. 

By  what  different  prejudices  is  the  public  affbcted,  wheii  it 
judges  of  the  merit  of  an  author,  or  of  a  general  ?  Does  jk 
Ibrm  a  judgment  of  the  first?  It  compares  him  with  at!  thos^ 
who  have  excelled  in  that  kind  of  writing,  and  grants  him  ib 
lesteem  only  as  he  surpasses,  or  at  least  equals,  those  who  have 
)>receded  him*  Does  it  judge  of  the  merit  of  sk  general  ?  St 
Inakes  no  enquiry,  before  it  bestows  its  praises,  whether  ht 
Equals  in  ability  a  Csesar,  a  Scipitf,  or  a  Sertorius.  If  a  dra- 
matic poet  writes  a  good  tragedy  upon  a  plot  already  known, 
he  is  called  a  despicable  plagiary ;  but  if  a  general,  in  a  cam- 
l^aign,  draws  up  his  troops  jn  the  same  order  of  battle,  and 
makes  use  of  the  same  stratagems  that  haVe  been  practised  by 
9.  fortfler  general,  he  is  frequently  the  more  esteemed  for  it. 

If  an  author  gains  the  prize  over  sixty  competitors,  yet,  ff 
the  public  does  not  acknowledge  the  merit  of  those  cmnpeti- 
tors,  or  if  their  works  are  too  insignificant,  the  author  and  hfe 
success  are  soon  forgotten. 

But  when  a  general  has  triumphed,  has  the  pubKc,  tefbrft 
his  being  crowned,  ever  stated  the  ability  and  valour  of  thfe 
conquered  ?  Is  the  general  required  td  have  that  refined  and 
delicate  sentiment  of  military  glory  whi6hi  at  the  death  ^f 
M.  de  Turenne,  determined  M,  de  Moatecuculi  to  quit  the 
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command  of  the  army  ?     *'  They  can  no  longer/*  said  he^ 
*'  oppose  against  me  an  enemy  worthy  of  me.** 

The  public  then  weighs  in  very  different  scales  th6  merit  of 
an  author  and  that  of  a  general.  Now  why  does  it  contemn  in 
the  one  the  mediocrity  it  frequently  admires  in  the  other?  It 
is  because  it  derives  no  advantage  from  the  mediocrity  of  a 
Writer,  and  may.  derive  very  great  ones  from  that  of  a  gene* 
ral,  where  ignorance  is  sometimes  crowned  with  success.  Its 
interest  therefore  requires  that  he  should  prize  in  the  one  what 
it  despises  in  the  other* 

Besides,  if  the  public  happiness  depends  on  the  merit  of 
men  in  great  employments^  and  if  great  posts  are  seldom  iiJled 
by  great  men^  in  order  to  induce  men  of  moderate  abilities  to 
perform  their  enterprizes  with  all  the  prudence  and  activity  of 
which  they  are  capable,  it  is  necessary  to  flatter  them  with  the 
hopes  of  great  glory.  This  hope  alotie  may  elevate,  even  to 
moderate  abilities,  those  who  would  never  have  had  them,  if  the 
public  was  a  too  severe  judge  of  their  merit,  and  had  given 
them  a  disgust  for  its  esteem,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  secret  indulgence  with  which  the 
public  forms  a  judgment  of  men  in  great  employments;  an  in- 
dulgence that  Js  sometimes  blind  in  the  people,  but  always  at« 
tended  with  discernment  in  the  man  enlightened  with  know- 
ledge. The  lat^r  knows  that  men  are  influenced  by  objects 
that  surround  them;  that  flattery,  assiduous  with  the  gireat,  is 
mi^ed  with  all  the  instructions  that  are  given  them ;  and 
therefore,  that  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  den^and  from 
theip  as  many  virtues  and  abilities  as  are  required  from  a  pri* 
Tate  person. 

If  a  judicious  spectator  hisses  at  the  French  theatre  what  he 
applauds  in  the  Italian ;  if  in  a  fine  woman,  and  a  pretty 
child,  every  thing  is  graceful,  witty,  and  genteel,  why  should 
the  great  be  treated  with  less  indulgence?  We  may  law- 
fully admire  in  them  the  abilities  commonly  found  among 
private  obscure  persons;  because  it  is  more  difficult  for  them 
to  acquire  them.  Spoiled  by  flattery,  like  handsome  women 
by  their  admirers  ;•  engaged  in  a  thousand  pleasures^   and 
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distracted  with  a  thousand  cares,  they  hare  not,  like  a  philo- 
sopher, leisure  for  thought  to  acquire  a  great  number  of 
ideas^,  or  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  own  genius,  and 
ibsit  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  to  the  great  that  we  owe 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  hand  has  not  formed 
a  plan  of  the  heavens  and  earth ;  has  not  built  ships,  erected 
palaces,  forged  plow-shares,  nor  even  written  the  first  laws : 
it  was  the  philosophers  wJio  polished  mankind,  and  from  so- 
cieties  of  savages  raised  societies  to  the  degrees  of  perfection^ 
to  which  they  are  now  arrived.  If  we  had  been  only  assisted 
by  the  knowledge  of  njen  in  ppwer,  perhaps  we  might  yet 
have  had  neither  corn  for  food,  nor  scissars  to  cut  our 
nails* 

Superiority  of  understanding  principally  depends,  as  I 
4iall  prove  in  the  following  discourse,  on  a  certain  concourse 
of  circumstances,  wherein  those  of  the  common  class  are 
rarely  placed,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  the  great 
should  eyar  meet  with :  we  ought,  therefore,  to  judge  the 
great  with  indulgence,  and  to  be  sensible  that  it  is  very  un- 
common to  have  a  man  of  tolerable  abilities  in  an  important 
post. 

Thus  the  public,  especially  in  times  of  calamity,  is  profuse 
of  eulogiums.  What  praises  were  given  to  Varro  for  not  de- 
spairing of  the  safety  of  the  republic !  In  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  the  Romans  were  then  involved,  a  man  of 
real  merit  is  a  god. 

If  Camillus  had  foreseen  the  misfortunes  to  which  he  put  a 
stop;    if  that  hero,    when  chosen  general  at  the   battle  of 


^  This  was  it  that  probably  made  M,  Nicole  assert,  that  God  has 
givisn  genius  to  men  of  the  common  class,  to  recompense  them  for 
the  other  advantages  the  great  have  over  them.  Though  he  adds — 
*<  I  don't  believe  that  God  has  condemned  the  great  to  have  mean 
abilities :  but  if  most  of  them  have  but  a  small  degree  of  Under- 
standing, it  is  because  they  are  ignorant,  and  have  not  contracted  a 
habit  of  reflection.  .  I  shall,  however,  add,  that  it  i$  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  lower  part  of  mankind  that  the  great  should  be  thus  ' 
void  pf  underiftanding." 
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A1Ha>  had  there  defeated  the  Gaols  he  conquered  at  the  foot 
of  the  eapitol;  Camillus^  like  an  hundred  other  captains, 
wonld  not  have  acquired  the  title  of  the  second  founder  of 
Borne,  If  in  times  of  prosperity  M.  de  Vi liars  had  fought  in 
Italy  the  battle  of  Denain^  and  if  he  had  obtained  that  Vic* 
tory  at  a  time  when  France  did  not  lie  open  to  the  enemy,  the 
action  would  have  been  less  important,  the  gratitude  of  the 
public  less  lively,  and  the  general's  glory  not  so  great* 

The  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  is,  that  the  public  al« 
ways  judges  according  to  the  public  interest;  and  if  it  has 
lost  sight  of  thisi  it  can  form  no  idea  of  either  probity  or 
genius. 

If  the  nations  enslaved  by  despotic  power  are  the  contempt 
of  other  nations,  if  in  the  empires  of  Mogul  and  Morocco  ive 
discover  very  few  illustrious  men,  it  is  because  the  mind,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  being  in  itself  neither  great  nor  little, 
borrows  either  of  these  denominations  from  the  grandeur  or 
the  smaJIoess  of  the  objects  it  contemplates.  Mow,  in  most 
arbitrary  governments,  the  citizens  cannot,  without  displeas* 
ing  a  despotic  prince,  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  in  that  of  the  public,  moral,  and  political. 
They  dare  not  ascend  to  the  first  principles  of  those  sciences^ 
nor  form  grand  ideas ;  they  cannot  therefore  merit  the  title  of 
great  geniuses.  But  if  all  the  decisions  of  the  public  are  sub* 
ject  to  the  law  of  the  public  interest,  we  ought,  it  is  said,  to 
find  in  this  principle  of  the  general  interest,  all  the  contradic* 
tions  we,  in  this  respect,  imagine  to  be  evident  in  the  ideas  of 
the  public.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  pursue  the  parallel  be- 
gun between  the  general  and  the  author,  and  propose  this 
question  :-^If  the  military  art  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  use- 
ful, why  have  there  been  so  many  generals  whose  glory  is 
more  eclipsed  in  their  life-time,  and  so  many  illustrious  men  of 
all  kinds,  whose  memory  and  exploits  are  buried  in  the  same 
tomb,  when  the  glory  of  the  authors  and  their  contemporaries 
is  still  preserved  in  its  first  state?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is,  that  if  we  except  the  captains  who  have  really  improved 
the  military  art,  as  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Gustavus,  Cond6,  and 
Turenne,  who  in  this  particular  may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
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models  and  inyeiltors^  all  the  generals  wbo  were  of  an  inferior 

elaflB  to  these,  ceasing  at  their  death' to  be  of  service  to  their 

eouotry,  have  jx>  longer  a  right  to  its  acknowledgements,  and 

coaseqoentljT  to  its  esteem.    On  the  contrary,  the  authors,  in 

ceasing  to  live,  do  not  cease  to  be  of  ose  to  the  public ;    they 

have  left  in  its  hands  the  works  that  had  already  merited  its 

esteem.     Now,  as  the^  gratitude  ought  to  subsist  as  long  as  the 

benefit,  their  glory  cannot  be  eclipsed  till  the  time  comes, 

when  their  works  will  cease  to  be  of  use  to  their  country.     It 

is  then  only  to  the  different  and  unequal  use  the  author  and  the 

general  appear  to  be  of  to  the  public  after  their  death,  that  we 

ought  to  attribute  that  jniccessive  superiority  of  glory,  which 

at  di^rent  times  they  by  turns  obtain  over  each  other. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  Why  so  many  kings  have  been 
deified  on  the  throne^  and  forgotten  immediately  after  their 
death;  why^  the  names  of  illustrious  writers,  who,  when  living, 
were  so  rarely  mentioned  with  princes,  are,  after  their  death, 
so  often  joined  to  those  of  kings;  why  the  name  of  Confucius 
is  more  known,  and  more  respected  in  Europe,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  emperors  of  China;  and  why  we  place  the  names 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  by  the  side  of  that  of  Augustus. 

If  we  apply  to  distance  of  place,  what  I  here  say  of  distance 
of  time ;  if  we  demand,  why  the  illustrious  learned  is  less 
esteemed  by  his  own  country  than  an  able  minister ;  and  for 
what  reason  a  Rosny,  who  is  more  honoured  amongst  us  than  a 
Descartes,  is  less  esteemed  by  the  stranger  ?  It  i%  I  reply, 
because  a  great  minister  is  scarcely  of  any  use  but  to  his 
country :  and  that,  in  improving  the  instruments  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  habituating  the  hom'an 
mind  to  more  order,  and  justness,  Descartes  has  rendered  him* 
self  more  useful  to  the  world,  and  ought,  consequently^  to  be 
more  respected  by  it. 

But,  say  they^  if  nations,  in  all  their  judgment^  never  con« 
suit  any  thing  but  their  own  interests,  why  are  the  husbandman 
and  the  vine-dresser,  who  are  doubtless  more  useful  than  the 
poet  and  the  geometrician,  less  esteemed  ? 

It  is  bedaose  tlie  public  hats  a'confxised  sensation  that  esteem 
is  in  its  hands  an  imaginary  treasure  of  no  real  value,  without 
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a  wise  and  prudent  distribution  be  made  of  it ;  that  conse* 
quentjy  esteem  ought  noC  to  be  attached  to  labours  of  which 
M  men  are  capable:  for  esteem,  then,  by  becerming  too  com- 
mon, would  lose,  in  a  manner,  all  its  virtue;  it  would  no  longer 
fertilize  the  seeds  of  genius  and  probity,  placed  in  all  nnttds, 
and  would  no  longer  produce  those  illustrious  men  of  all  krnds, 
whom  it  animates  to  the  pursuit  of  glory,  by  the  difficuhy  of 
obtaining  it.  The  public  perceives,  then,  that  it  is  the  art,  and 
not  the  artist,  which  ought  to  be  honoured  j  and  that  if  formerly 
the  first  who  cultivated  the  earth,  were  deified  und«r  the  names 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  this  honour^  so  justly  granted  to  the 
inventors  of  agriculture,  ought  not  to  be  lavished  on  hbourer^. 

In  all  countries  where  the  peasant'  is  not  overloaded  with 
taxes,  the  hope  of  gain,  united  to  that  of  the  harvest,  is  suffi- 
cient to  engage  him  to  cultivate  the  earth;  and  I  conclude 
from  it,  that,  in  certain  cases,  as  has  been  shewn  by  the  ce!c- 
brated  M.  Duclos,''^  it  is  the  interest  of  bations  to  proportion 
their  esteem  not  only  to  the  utility  of  an  art,  but  also  to  its 
difficulty. 

Whor  doubts  but  that  a  collection  of  facts,  such-  as  that  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  is  not  as  instructive,  as  agreeable^ 
and  consequently  as  useful,  as  an  excellent  tragedy  ?  Why, 
then,  has  the  public  a  greater  esteem  for  the  tragic  poet  than 
for  the  learned  compiler?  It  is  because  being  convinced,  by 
the  great  number  of  attempts,  and  the  few  who  have  succeeded, 
of  the  difficuhy  of  dramatic  poetry,  the  public  is  sensible,  that, 
to  form  such  geniuses  as  those  of  Corneille/  Racine,  Crebillon, 
and  Voltaire,  the  saccera  ought  to  be  attended  with  infinitely 
more  glory;  and  that  it  insufficient  that' the  compilers  be' 
honoured  by  a  smaller  share  of  esteem,  in  order  to  be  abun* 
dantly  supplied  with  those  works  of  which  all  men  are  capable, 
and  which  are  properly  only  works  of  time  and  patience. 

Among  the  learned,  all  those  who,  deprived  of  the  lights  of 
philosophy,  only  form  into  collections  facts  scattered  in  the  ruins 


*  See  bis  excellent  work  entitled,  ««  Considerations  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Age.'* 
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t[>f  antiquity,  are,  in  relation  to  the  man  of  genias,  what  the 
hewer  of  stones  is  to  the  architect;  these  are  they  who  furnis& 
the  materials  for  the  edifice;  and  without  them  the  archit<H:t 
would  be  useless.  But  few  men  can  become  good  architects, 
and  all  men  are  capable  of  cutting  istones;  the  interest  of  the 
public  therefore  requires,  that  the  first  should  be  paid  with  an 
esteem  proportionable  to  the  difficulty  of  their  art.  From  the 
tame  motive,  and  because  a  systematical  and  inventive  genius 
is  not  commonly  acquired  without  long  and  painful  meditations, 
more  esteem  is  granted  to  this  kind  of  genius  than  to  any  other; 
and,  in  short,  in  all  the  kinds  where  the  utility  i^  nearly  equals 
the  public  always  proportions  its  esteems  to  the  unequal  diffi* 
culty  of  the  several  kinds. 

I  say,  an  utility  nearly  equal;  because,  if  it  were  possible 
to  imagine  a  kind  of  abilities  absolutely  useless,  whatsoever 
difficulty  there  might  be  in  excelling  in  it,  the  public  would 
grant  no  esteem  to  such  a  talent:  he  who  had  acquired  it  would 
be  treated  as  Alexander  treated  the  man  who,  in  his  presence^ 
dartedi  it  is  said,  with  wonderful  address,  grains  of  millet-seed 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the 
equity  of  that  prince  but  a  bushel  of  millet-seed  for  his 
xeward* 

The  contradiction  that  sometimes  seems  observeable  betwcea 
the  interest  and  the  judgment  of  the  public,  is  then  only  ap- 
parent ;  ai)d  the  public  interest,  as  I  had  proposed  to  prove,  is 
therefore  the  sole  distributor  of  the  esteem  granted  to  different 
kinds  of  genius. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  PROBITY  IN  RELATION  TO  VARIOUS  AGES  AND  NATIONS. 

In  all  ages  and  nations,  probity  can  be  only  an  habit  of  per- 
forming actions  that  are  of  use  to  our  country.  However 
certain  this  proposition  may  be,  to  render  this  truth  the 
more  evide^jt,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  and  full  idea 
of  this  virtue. 
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To  this  purpose,  I  shall  examine  two  seatiments  M  thk 
fubject^  that  have  hitherto  divided  the  moralists* 

Some  maintain,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  virtue  absolutely  iit* 
dq»endent  of  different  ages  and  governments  •  and  tksA  virtue 
is  always  one  and  the  same.  The  others  maintain^  on  the  con- 
trary, that  every  nation  forms  a  different  idea  of  it. 

The  first  bring,  in  proof  of  their  opinions,  the  ingenious,  but 
unintelligible  dreams  of  the  Platonists.  Virtue,  according  to 
them>  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  order,  harmony,  and  essential 
beauty*  But  this  beauty  is  a  mystery  of  which  they  can  con* 
irey  no  fixed  ideas:  they  therefore  do  not  establish  their  system 
on  the  knowledge  which  history  affords  us  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  second,  and  amongst  them  Montaigne,  with  arms  moro 
alrangely  tempered  than  those  of  reasoning,  that  is,  with  fact^ 
attack  the  opinion  of  the  first;  prove  that  an  action  virtuous 
in  the  north,  is  vicious  in  the  south ;  and  from  thence condude, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue  is  merely  arbitrary. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  these  two  sects  of  philoisophers* 
Those»  from  their  not  having  consulted  history  err,  in  a  meta« 
physical  labyrinth  of  words:  these,  from  their  net  having 
examined  with  sufficient  depth  the  facts  presented  by  history, 
have  thought  that  caprice  alone  decided  the  goodness  or  turpi* 
tude  of  human  actions*  These  two  philosophical  sects  are 
deceived;  but  they  would  both  bave^sc&ped  error,  had  they^ 
with  an  attentive  eye,  considered  the  history  of  the  world* 
They  would  then  have  perceived,  that  time  must  necessarily 
produce,  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  revolutions  that 
change  the  face  of  empires;  that,  in  the  great  catastrophes  of 
kingdoms,  the  people  always  experience  great  changes;  that 
the  same  actions  may  successively  become  useful  and  prejudi- 
cial, and  consequently,  by  turns,  assume  the  name  of  virtuous 
and  vicious. 

If,  in  consecjuence  of  this  observation,  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  form  a  mere  abstract  idea  of  virtue,  independent  of 
practice,  they  would  have  acknowledged,  that,  by  the  word 
Virtue  can  only  be  understood,  a  desire  of  the  general  happi^ 
ness;  that,  consequently,  the  public  welfare  is  the  object  of 
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virtue ;  and  that  the  actipns  it  enjoin.s  are  the  means  it  makes 
use  of  toaccompltfh  that  end ;  that,  therefore,  the  idea  of  virtue 
if  not  arbitrary;  that,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  all  men. 
at  least  those  who  live  in  society,  ought  to  form  the  same  idea 
of  it  I  and>  in  shorty  if  the  people  represent  it  under  different 
forms,  it  is  because  they  take  for  virtue  the  various  means  they 
•mploy  to  accomplish  the  end. 

This  definition  of  virtue,  I  think,  gives  an  idea  of  it  that  is 
at  once  clear,  simple,  and  conformable  to  experience  ;  a  con« 
formity  that  alone  can  establish  the  truth  of  an  opinion. 

The  pyramid  of  Venus-Urania,  whose  top  was  lost  in  the 
doudf,  and  whose  base  was  fixed  on  the  earth,  is  the  emblem 
of  all  ay  stems,  which  crumble  to  pieces  as  fkst  as  they  are 
built,  if  they  are  not  founded  on  the  steady  basis  of  facts  and 
experience.  It  is  therefttre  on  facts,  that  is,  on  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  folly  and  fantasticalness  of  the  various  laws  and 
customs,  that  I  e^ablish  the  proof  of  my  opinion* 

However  stupid  we  suppose  mankind,  it  is  certain  that, 
enlightened  by  their  own  interest,  they  have  not,  without  mo^ 
l^ves,  adopted  the  ridiculous  customs  we  find  established  amongst 
some  of  them;  the  fantasticalness  of  these  customs  proceed, 
then,  from  the  diversity  of  the  interests  of  different  nations ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  they  have  always,  though  confusedly,  understood 
by  the  wqpd  virtue  tt>e  desire  of  the  public  happiness;  if  they 
have  consequently  given  the  name  of  honesty  only  to  actions 
useful  to  the  nation;  and  if  the  idea  of  utility  has  always 
been  secretly  connected  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  we  may  assert, 
that  the  most  ridiculous,  and  even  the  most  cruel  customs,  have 
always  had,  for  their  foundation,  as  I  am  going  to  shew  by 
some  examples,  either  a  real  or  apparent  utility  with  respect 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Theft  was  permitted  at  Sparta;  they  only  punished  the 
aukwardness  of  the  thief  who  was  surprised*  :  could  any  thing 

*  Robbery  is  also  honoured  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo :  but  no 
theft  is  to  be  performed,  nor  any  thing  taken,  without  the  knowledga 
of  the  possessor  of  the  thing  stolen :  ererj  thing  is  to  be  taken  bj 
force.  *(  Thb  custom,'*  say  they,  *<  keeps  up  the  courage  of  the  people.** 
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be  more  absurd  than  this  custom?  How€Ter>  if  we  call  to 
miad  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  contempt  shewn  for  gold 
and  silver^  in  a  country  where  the  laws  allowed  the  circukittoa 
of  no  other  money  than  that  of  a  kind  of  heavy  brittle  iroii,  it 
will  appear  that  poultry  and  pulse  were  almost  the  only  things 
that  could  be  stolen.  These  thefts  b^ng  always  performed  with 
address,  and  frequently  denied  with  firmnessf,  they  enured 
fhe  Lacedemonians  to  a  habit  of  courage  and  vigilance :  the 
Jaw  then  which  allowed  of  stealing*  might  be  very  useful 
to  that  people,  who  had  ^s  mu^h  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Jilotesf,  as  of  the  ambition  of  the  Persians ;  and 
could  only  oppose  gainst  the  attempts  of  the  one,  and  the 
innumerable  armies  of  the  other,  the  bulwark  of  these  two 
Tirtues,  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  theft,  which  is. always 
prejudicial  to  a  rich  people,  was  of  use  to  Spafta^  and  there*! 
fpre  properly  honoured. 

At  the  ^nd  of  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  obligee 
the  j^ai^age  to  quit  his  cabin,  and  hunger  calls  him  to  go  to  the* 
^hase,  in  search  of  provisions  •  some  of  the  savage  nations  assem* 
ble  befc^e  their  departure,  when  making  their  old  men  mount 
the  oaks,  they  sh^ke  the  boughs  with  great  violence,  on  whieh 
ino$t  of  the  old  men  falling,  they  are  in  a  moment  massacred* 
Thb  fact  19  v^ell  known  ;  and  nothing  can  at  first  appear  more 
abominable,  JlQweyer,  what  room  for  surprize  is  there,  when^ 
after  having  ^i^amined  jts  origin,  we  find  that  the  savage  con^ 
aiders  the  fall  of  these  unhappy  old  «ien,  as  a  proof  of  their 


On  the  contrary,  a^ong  the  Scythians,  no  ^ifljie  wm  greater  thanthi^t 
of  robbery;  and  their  manner  of  living  require^  that  it  ^^uldbe 
severely  punished :  their  flocks  wandered  here  and  the^e  i|i  the  plains  ;^ 
with  what  ease  might  they  then  have  been  stolen ;  and  what  disorders 
wonld  the  toleration  of  robbery  have  occasioned  ?  •*  Therefore,"  says 
Aristotle,  **  have  they  established  amongst  them  this  law,  as  the 
guardian  of  their  flocks.'* 

f  Every  body  knows  the  circumstance  related  of  the  youpg  Spartan, 
who,  rather  than  discover  his  theft,  suffered,  without  crying  out,  hia 
bowels  to  be  devoured  by  a  young  fox  that  he  had  stolen,  and  con* 
cealed  under  his  robe. 
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their  cabins,  or  in  the  forests,  tkey  wenldfall  e  prey  to  ban-* 
ger,  pr  the  .wild  beula;  >t}iey  tliertfore  clMXise  mtber  to  pre- 
mna  tl^em  froai  the  long  don^ioo,  aad  the  violence  of  pain ; 
eoii,  iby  «  speedy  ead  oeoessavy  parrtcide«  sare  their  fatbeis 
horn  -a  ehw  and  eroel  death.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
so.^scocimbleacttstoni  is  foi^eded;  that  erratic:  people^  wbonv 
hunting,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  provisions,  detains  lev 
mK  meaths  together^  in  immense  forests,  arethusy  in  a  man* 
Der,  aeeesntated  to  this  barbarity ;  and*  in  those  countries, 
pavrieideis  inspived  and  oonMnittedifrem  the  ^ame  principle  of 
iMRDapfty,  that  makes  us  to  look  upon  it  with  horror  \ 

But,  without  having  rec^rse  to  savage  nations,  l^et  us  cast 
ear  eyesoa  polite  cooatriesy  such  as  Chtaa:  if  it  be  demanded, 
tfhy  aa  abiehite  authority  is  there  given  toi  Withers  ov^r  the  lives 
af  their  childian,  we  find,  that  the  lands  of  that  empire,  how 
eatensive  soever  they  are,  caaj»ot  sometimes  fornix  subsistence 
for  the  Buroeroas  iahabitaots ;  now,  m»  the  top  great  dispropor^ 
tjon  between  the  multiplicity  of  men,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
bads,  vvoaU  necessarily  occasion  wars,  fatal  to  that  empire, 
aadf  perhaps,  ta  the  whole  worlds  we  see  th^t,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  and  to  prevent  an  infinite  number  of  murders  and 
unnecessary  misfortunes,  the  Chinese  nation,  humane  in  its  in. 
tei^ticms,  but  barbarous  in  the  choice  of  the  means,  has,  througji  a 
senti^ient  of  humanity*  though  a  mistaken  one,  considered  the 
pfrmisfdpD  to  murder  their  iofants,  as  necessary  to  the  repose 
of  the  world.  *'  We  sacrifice,"  say  tbey,  *'  for  this  purpose,  some 
uafortuaate  victiipu,  te  whom  iafancy  fud  ignorance  conceal 


*  In  the  kingdom  of  Juida,  in  Africa,  the  people  give  no  aitsifitanoe 
^  the  sick  I  they  eaie  Ibemselves  as  well  as  they  can,  and  when  they 
are  receyensd,  Hve  io  the  same  cotdiality  with  those  who  had  thus 
ahaadoned  them. 

The  inhabHaats  of  Congo  kiU  those  whom  they  imi^iae  past  reco* 
very,  to  shorten  their  pains  and  agonies. 

ia  the  isle  ef  Formosa,  when  a  maa  is  daogeroiiily  ill>  they  put  a 
slip  knot  ahmit  hii  aeck^aad^raaglehaa,  to  lave  him  <rom  thepaia^ 
ofa  lingering  death* 
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the  kotywledge  and  the  horrors  of  death,  in  which,  perhapf, 
consists  its  most  formidable  terrors*. 

It  is  donbtless  from  the  desire  of  preventing  the  too  great 
mnltiplicalion  of  the  humaa  species,  and  consequently  from 
the  same  origin,  that  certain  nations  in  Africa  still  preserve  a 
ridiculous  veneration  for  anchorets,  who  deny*  themselves  that 
commerce  with  women,  which  they  allow  theniselves  with  the 
brutes. 

It  was  equally  a  motive  of  public  interest^  and  the  desire  o£ 
protecting  modest  beauty  against  the  attempts  of  incontinence, 
that  formerly  engaged  the  Swiss  to  publish  an  edict/  by  which 
it  was  not  only  permitted,  but  even  ordained,  that  each  priest 
should  provide  himself  a  concubine f. 

'  .  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  women  freed  them:* 
selves  by. poison  from  the  troublesome  yoke  of  marriage,  this 
was  at  length  the  motive  which,  by. a  remedy  as  odious  as  the 
evil,  engaged  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  .hus^ 
bands,  by  forcing. the  women  to  ^urn  themselves  on  their  bus- 
band's  pile  J. 

In  conformity  with  my  reasonings,  all  the  facts  I  have  just 
cited  concur  to  prove,  that  the  customs,  even  the  most  foolish 


*  The  manner  of  dispatching  girls  in  Catholic  countries,  is  forcing 
them  to  take  the  veil,  any  many  thus  pass  an  unhappy  life ;  a  prey  to 
depair ;  perhaps  our  custom,  in  this  respect,  is  more  barbarous  than 
that  of  the  Chinese. 

f  Zeiiingiius,  in  writing  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  rqieats  the  edict  made 
l»y  their  ancestors,  that  enjoined  every  priest  to  have  his  concubine, 
for  fear  he  should  attempt  his  neighbour's  chastity.   See  Father  Paul's  * 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  book  I. 

It  is  said,  in  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  that, 
"  he  who  is  contented  with  one  woman,  by  the  title  of  wife  or  concu- 
bine, according  to  his  choice,  shall  not  be  debarred  from  the  com- 
mumon."  The  chur  chthen  probably  tolerated  concubinage,  to  secure 
the  married  women  from  insult. 

:^  The  women  of  Mezurado  are  burnt  with  the  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands. They  themselves  demand  the  honour  of  being  led  to  the  fj^e; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  use  all  their  endeavours  to- prevent  it. 
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and  the  most  cruel,  hate  always  th^r  source  in  the'real,  or 
apparent,  utility  of  the  public. 

Bdt  it'»  said  that  these  cdstoms  are  not;  on  this  account,  the 
Jess  odious  or  ridiculous.  It  is  true.  But  it  is  only  because  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  their  establishment;  and  because 
these  customs,  consecrated  'by  antiquity  and  superstition;  sub* 
tisted  here  by  negligence,  or  the  weakness  of  government,  long 
after  the  oauses  of  their  establishment  were  removed. 

When  France  was,  in  a  mtanner)  only  a  vast  forest,  who  doubts 
that  those  donations  of  uncultivated  lands  made  to  the  religious 
orders,  ought  then  to  have  been  permitted  :  and  !that  the  pro- 
longation of  such  a  permission  would  not  now  be  as  absure 
imd  injurious  to  the 'state,  as  it  might  be  wise  and  useful,  when 
France  was  uncultivated  ?  All  the  customs  that  procure  only 
transient  advantages  are  like  scaffolds,  that  sho41d  be  pulled 
down,  when  the  palaces  are  raised. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  the  Incas^  than  his  representing  to  the  Peru- 
vians that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  sun ;  and  had  brought 
them  the  laws  dictated  to  him  by  the  God  his  father.  Thii 
iklshood  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  savages  an  higher  re« 
spect  for  the  laws  of  that  legislator:  this  fakhood  was  there, 
fore  of  such  use  to  the  rising  state,  as  to  deserVe  to  be  con- 
sidered as  virtuous ;  but,  after  having  established  the  founda-^ 
tions  of  a  good  legislation ;  after  being  assured,  by  the  form  of 
the  government  itself,  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  laws 
would  be  always  observed,  this  legislator  ought  to  have  become 
less  pi^oud,  or  still  more  judicious ;  he  should  have  foreseen  the 
revolutions  that  might  have  happened  in  the  manners  and  inte. 
rests  of  his  people,  and  the  changes  that,  in  consequence  of 
them,  ought  to  be  made  in  the  laws;  he  should  therefore  have 
declared  to  the  people,  by  himself  or  his  suq^^essor,  that  he  had. 
made  use  of  a  necessary  falshood  only  to  rende/  them  happy ; 
by  which  confession  he  would  have  stripped  the.  laws  of  the 
marks  of  divinity,  which  rendered  them  sact>ed  and  inviolable, 
which  would  have  opposed  all  reformation,  and  might  at  last 
have  rendered  them  prejudicial  to  the^state,  if  by  the  landing 
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of  the  Eardpeaits  that  empire  hftd  not  be^n  deMr^dl,  ^ota* 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  formed. 

The  interest  of  stales^  like  all  human  thiRgff>  is  snbjeet  to  a 
thousand  revohitions*  The  same  laws  and  the  same  easterns 
become  successively  useful  aiid  prejudveial  to  the  same  pe^>fo  | 
whence,  I  conclude,  that  these  law«  ought  by  toma  to  b^ 
adopted  and  rejected,  and  that  the  same  actiens  ought  lucoea^ 
sively  to  biar  the  names  of  ▼iriuous  and  Ticions ;  m  {nroposititMi 
that  cannot  be  denied  without  cottfasttng^  that  there  are  nctions, 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time,  are  rirtikiiB  and  prejndiciat  lb 
the  state,  and  €onse<)uently  without  sap^i«g  the  Jbdndatms  of 
all  government,  and  aU  society. 

The  general  conchision  of  all  I  have  just  sddd  is,  that  virtiie 
if  only  the  desire  of  the  happinett  of  tenkind  $  and  that  pro^ 
btty,  which  I  consider  as  virtue  put  into  action^  ia  among  all 
people,  and  in  all  the  various  governments  of  the  worlds  only 
th^  habit  of  performring  actions  usefol  fa  oar  country  *# 

However  evident  this  eonelask>Q  may  be,  as  there  ti  bo 
nation  thit  does  not  know,  and  confoand  together  two  dilfiemit 
kinds  of  rirtue,  the  one  what  I  shall  call  Prejudicial  VirtnOj 
and  the  ether.  True  Virtae ;  I  believe,  that,  in  order  to  rettder 
notiiing  more  to  be  desired  on  this  subject,  I  enght  to  examine 
the  natmre  of  Uiese  diflerent  kinds  of  virtue. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF  VIRTUES,  PRBJUDICUL  AND  TRUB. 

I  QivE  the  name  of  Prejudicial  Virtues  to  all  those  where  an 
exact  observance  of  them  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
public  happiness,  such  as  the  austerities  of  those  senseless  Fakirs 

*  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  treat  only  of  poll- 
tical,  and  not  of  religious  probity,  which  proposes  other  ends,  pre- 
scribes duties  of  a  different  nature,  and  has- a  relation  to  more  sublipie 
objects. 
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«rf4k wUeti  the  Imdioi  are  peopled;  Tiitiies  tk^M,  beinf  oftea 
indifferent,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the  stAte,  are  the  pettish* 
menlof^Atotfe  whe  make  rom-  for  the  performance  ef  them. 
Thefe  fifbe  Tirfcoeearey  iamost  nations,  more  honoured  than  the 
^ralayirteef^r  and  these  that  practise  them  hddkk  greater  Ten»> 
tation^  thatt  good  eitiKas. 

Ho  body  if  mote  faononred  at  Indostan  thm  the  Bramtns* : 
the  |>eople  adore  eVen  thctr  mtditiesf  i  and  pay  the  greatest 
feapeet  to  their  peitences,  which  are  really  frigbtfol  $ :  sonM 
reniain'  allibeir  lives  tied  to  a  tree ;  others  hang  seorching  over 
4  fire;  aome  are  loaded  with  heavy  chains;  others  take  no 
nourishment  bul  mcire  liquids ;  some  shut  up  their  mouths  with 
m-  piidleek,  aod  dthers  festen  to  it  a  liitle  bell ;  and  it  is  an 
h^ooer  to  parents  to  prostitnte  their  daughters  to  the  Fakirs* 
.  Amotig'  the  aetions  or  customs,  to  which  superstition  bed 
eoilied  the  name  of  saered^  one  ef  the  most  pleasant  b  nndeubt* 
edly  that  of  Juibus's  priestesses,  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
*'T^6  oficiaie  worthily,  and  to  merit  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  they  ought,  afW  the  derttkens,  contor^fis,  and  howl- 
ingB,  itt^  ettded,  to  cry  out  that  they  see  their  g(Kls;  this  being 
done,  they  roll  oft  the  earth,  mount  to  the  roof  of  the  paged, 
discbvei^  their  nakedness,  slap  their  posteriors^  Scatter  about 

*  The  Bhmni  have  the  ezeksive  tnriv ilege  of  b^ging  alms :  they 
tehort  the  people  to  give  them,  and  give  none  themselves. 

f  «<  Whyt  ^heU  we  are  iDen>'*  siy  these  Bramins,  «  should  wa  be 
ashamed  of  geiilg  iiaked,  when  v/t  came  naked,  and  without  shamot 
out  of  our  mother's  womb  ?"* 

The  Cirahees  are  no  less  ashamed  of  being  seen  ck)thed,  than  we  of 
being  caught  naked*  If  most  savages  cover  certain  parts  of  their 
bodies,  it  is  less  on  account  of  their  modesty  than  from  the  tenderness 
and  sensibility  of  certain  parte,  and  the  fear  of  wounding  them  in 
traversing  the  woods  and  tiudtets. 

^  la  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  are  a  kind  of  anchorets  named  Santonsi 
they  never  beg  for  any  things  though  dying  wHh  hunger.  Indeed, 
care  is  taken  to  anticipate  aU  their  desires.  Whoever  confesses  to 
them  cannot  be  punisbedy  whatever  crime  he  may  have  committed.-— 
The  Santons  lodge  in  the  country^  and  dwell  in  the  trunks  of  hollow 
trees;  after  their  death  they  are  honoiured  as  gods. 
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^eir  uriae^  cmne  down  naked^  and  then  wa^  in  th«  preslinc^ 
of  tfee  assembly*.'* 

Hfiq)py  the  people  among  whom  the  prejudicial  Tirtnes  are 
only  ridiculous;  they  are  frequently  extremely  barbarous -f-. 
In  the  capital  of  Cochin^  they  bting^up  crocodiles  ;««and  who- 
ever ^exposes  himself  to  the  fury  of  one  of  theae  ainimalsy  and 
IS  devoured^  is  reckoned  ambng  the  elect;  In  the  kingdom  of 
Martemban^  it  is  an  act  of  virtue^  on  th^. day  when  the  idol  is 
brought  ottt»  for  the  people  to  throw  .thelBsel?es  ntider  thd 
wheels  of  his  chariot,  or  to  cut  their  throats  as  he  passes  by  ^ 
and  whoever  ofiers  himself  to  this  death,  is  reputed  a  saint,  anti 
his  name  is  on  that  account  registered  in  a  book. ' 

As  there  are  prejudicial  virtues,  there  are  also' crimes  of  pre^ 
judice.  It  is  one  for  a  Bramin  to  marry  a  virgin.  If;  d»nag 
the  three  months  in  which  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa 
are  ordered  to  go  naked,  a  man  fastens  upon  him  the  sniallestr 


•  <*  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  East-India  company.'* 

f  The  women  of  Madagascar  believe,  that  there  are  foi^unate  and 
unfortunate  days  and  hours ;  and  it  is  a  duty  of  their  religion,  when 
any  of  them  are  delivered  in  an  unfortunate  day  or  hour,  to  expose 
the  infants  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts,  to  bury  them  alive,  or 
to  strangle  them.  , 

In  one  of  the  temples  in  the  empire  of  Pegu,  they  educate  their 
viigins.  Every  year,  at  the  festival  of  the  idol,  they  sacrifice  one  of 
these  unhappy  creatui^es.  The  priest,  in  his  sacerdotal  habits,  strips 
her  naked,  strangles  her,  plucks  out  her  heart,  and  throws  it  in  the 
idol's  face.  The  sacrifice  being  ended,  the  priest  dines,  dresses  him* 
■elf  in  a  habit  of  a  horrible  form,  and  dances  before  the  people.  In 
other  temples,  in  the  same  country,  men  only  are  sacrificed.  For  this 
purpose  they  buy  a  handsome  well-made  slave :  this  slave  is  dressed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  being  washed  three  successive  mornings,  is  at 
length  shewn  (o  tht  people.  The  fourth  day  the  priest  opens  his 
breast,  plucks  out  his  heart,  sprinkles  the  idol  with  his  blood,  and 
eats  his  flesh  as  sacred  food.  <^  Innocent  blood,"  say  the  priests^* 
*^  ought  to  flow  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  nation :  besides,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  should  go  to  the  gi^t  God,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
people.'*  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remaric,  that  the  priests  never 
charge  themselves  with  this  commission. 
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piece  of  linen ;  he  wears,  say  they^  a  cloatbing  unworthy  of 
a  man.  In  the  same  island,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  woman  with 
child  to  be  brought  to  bed  before  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her 
age.  Are.  they  pregnant^  they  extend  themselves  at  the  loot 
of  the  priestess,  who,  in  execution  of  the  law,  tramples  upoa 
them,  till  she  causes  a  miscarriage* 

When  the  priests  or  magicians  of  Pegu  have  foretold  the 
recoTery  or  death  of  the  sick  ^,  it  is  a  crime  for  the  sick  person^ 
condemned  to  recover.  While  he  is  on  his  recovery,  every  ond 
flies  from,  and  abuses  him.  *'  If  he  had  been  good,"  say  the 
priests,  *'  God  would  have  received  him  into  his  company." 

There  is,  perhaps,'  no  country  where  the  people  have  not  « 
greater  abhorrence  for  some  of  these  crimes  of  prejudice,  thaa 
for  villanies  the  most  atrocious,  and  the  most  injurious  to  so* 
ciety. 

Among  the  Giagues,  a  people  who  devour  their  conquered 
enemies,  **  They  are  allowed**'  says  Father  Cavazi,  *'  to  pound 
their  children  in  a  mortar,  with  roots*  oil,  and  leaves;  to  boil 
them,  and  form  the  whole  into  a  paste,  with  which  they  rub 
their  bodies,  to  render  theni  invulnerable;  it  would  be  an 
^bomipable  sacrilege  not  to  massacre,  with  the  blows  of  aspade» 
a  young  man  and  woman  in  the  month  of  March,  before  the 
queen  of  the  country.  When  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  queen,  sur- 
rounded by  her  courtiers,  leaves  the  palace*  and  cutting  the 
thro£^ts  of  those  she  finds  in  her  way,  gives  them  her  retinue 
to  eat.  These  sacrifices,  she  pretends^  are  necessary  to  appease 
the  ghosts  of  her  ancestors,  who  see  with  regret,  the  commoii 
people  enjoy  a  life  of  which  they  are  deprived ;  this  poor  con* 
solation  they  imagine  may  b^  su^cient  fq  prevail  on  them  to 
bless  the  harvest. 

In  the  kingdoms  qf  Congo,  Angola,  and  Matamba,  the  hus- 
band may,  without  disgrace,  sell  his  wife;  the  father  his  son; 

*  A  Giague,  after  his  death,  is  asked,  "  Why  he  left  this  life  V* 
When  a  priest,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  the  deceased,  answers, 
'*  that  he  has  not  made  a  sulhcient  number  of  sacrifices  to  his  aaces* 
toVs.'*  These  sacrifices  are  a  considerable  part  of  the  seveniies  of  the 
priests. 
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Md  Ibe  MH  bis  felher ;  in  tlMte  c^ntmt,  tbey  Jiaovr  only  m9 
trim/R  *,  tbal  of  tflfuMiig  tbe  firn  fraiU  of  tk«  banrttt  to  Ckiu 
looibe,  wbo  isihe  Ugbtprmt  of  the  miott.  <'  Those  pooplt^^ 
mys  Falbtr  LobftI,  ''  so  dcitiftQte  of  all  trat  ▼irtac,  are  very 
■empalous  obserrers  of  this  coftom.''  A  .parson  sololy  am* 
ployed  in  the  augmentation  of  his  reYennas  has  iha  best  titla 
with  tbem  to  be  the  Chitomba :  be  has  not  the  least  desira  to 
kMlmct  the  ignorant;  he  is  eyen  afraid  lest«  too  just  an  idea,  of 
'virtne  should  diasinisb  their  superstition,  and  the  tvibata  tbey 
pay  bioi. 

What  I  have  said  of  prejudicial  virines,  and  vicious  pre« 
jvAcas,  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  difference  batwec^  those  vir* 
Ines  and  true  virtue;  that  is,  with  those  which  incessantly  add 
la  tbe  public  felicityt  and  without  which  aaoiaty  «aold  not 
aobsist. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  diflerent  binds  of  Ttttoe,  I 
iball  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  the.  corruption  of  nan- 
Bars;  Religious  and  Political  Corruption  f.  But,  belSsre  I  enter 
into  this  discussion,  I  declare  that  I  write  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  and  not  of  a  divine;  and,  therefore,  in  this  and 
|be  followiog  chapters,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  treat  of  any  other 
virtues  but  those  that  are  merely  human.    This  informatioR 


*  In  th^  kingdom  of  Lao»  the  Talopoins,  who  are  the  priests  of  the 
country,  can  onl^  be  judged  by  the  king  himself.  They  go  to  con- 
fession every  mpnth ;  and,  being  faithful  observers  of  that  custom« 
may  coi^mit  a  thousand  abominations  with  impunity.  They  so  far 
blind  their  princes,  that  a  T^Iopoin,  convicted  of  using  false  money, 
was  sent  back  acquitted  by  the  king ;  who  only  replied,  <<  That  the 
seculars  ought  to  make  him  greater  presents,**  The  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  country  think  it  a  great  honour  to  perform  the  meanest 
ffficcs  £br  tbe  Talppoins,  aatf  none  of  them  wi(l  wear  a  habit  that  hac 
not  been  for  some  time  worn  by  a  Talopoin. 

f  This  distinction  is  nece||sary,  first,  because  I  consider  prpbjty  in 
a  philosophical  |ight,  and  i^ependently  of  tlie  obligations  of  religion, 
with  respect  to  ^lety,  w^^ich  I  b^  the  reader  to  keep  in  view, 
through  the  whole  course  of  thi^  wprk  ^  and  secondly,  to  avoid  the 
perpetual  confusion  found  among  idolatrous  nations,  between  tbe 
principles  of  religion  an4  those  of  a  political  and  moral  nature. 
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\>^ng  gtyeoj  I  enter  upon  the  sabject,  and  ns^y,  that  with 
respect  to  corruption  of  manners,  the  name  of  religious  cor« 
raption  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  libertinism,  and  principally  to 
that  of  men  with  women*  This  species  of  corruption,  for 
which  I  am  not  an  advocate,  and  which  is  doubtless  criminal, 
since  it  is  offensive  to  God,  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with 
the  happiness  of  a  nation.  The  people  of  different  countries 
have  believed,  and  believe  still,  that  this  corruption  is  not 
criminal:  but  it  is  doubtless  so  in  France,  since  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  women 
were  in  common,  and  their  offspring  declared  the  children  of 
the  state:  this  crime  would  then,  in  a  political  view,  be  attended 
with  no  danger.  In  fact,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  earth,  w« 
•hall  see  different  nations  of  people,  among  whom  what  we 
call  libertinism  is  not  only  considered  as  no  corruption  of  man« 
Jiers,  but  is  found  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  even  consecrated 
by  religion. 

Without  reckoning  the  seraglios  in  the  East,  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  at  Tonquin,  where  fruitful* 
aess  is  honoured,  the  pain  imposed  by  the  law  on  bairen  wo« 
'  men  is  to  search  for  agreeable  girls,  and  to  bring  them  to  their 
husbands.  In  consequence  of  this  political  institution,  th» 
Tonquinese  think  the  Europeans  ridiculous  in  having  only  on« 
wife ;  and  cannot  conceive  why,  among  us,  rational  beings  can 
think  of  honouring  God  by  a  vow  of  chastity.  They  main* 
tain  that,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  it  is  as  criminal  not  to 
give  life  to  what  has  is  not,  as  to  take  it  from  those  who  already 
have  it*. 

It  is  also  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  that  the  Siamest 
women,  with  their  bosoms  and  thighs  half  naked,  are  carried 
into  the  streets  in  palanquins,  where  they  shew  shemselves  in 
the  most  lascivious  attitudes.  This  law  was  established  by  one 
of  their  queens  named  Tirada,  who,  in  qrder  to  disgust  the 
_ \  ^ 

*  Among  the  Giagues,  when  a  girl  has  the  signs  of  her  being 
capable  of  bearing  children,  they  make  a  feast;  but,  when  thpse 
signs  disappear,  they  put  those  women  to  death>  as  unworthy  of  lifi^ 
when  they  can  no  longer  commuuicajte  it. 
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men  against  a  more  shameful  passion,  thought  herself  obliged 
to  use  all  the  power  of  beauty.  "  TJ^ia  project,**  say  th« 
Siamese,  **  succeeded/*  They  add,  "  That  it  is  besides  a  wis6 
law,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  the  men  to  have  desires,  and  to 
the  women  to  excite  them.  Thus  it  is  the  happiness  of  both 
hexQS,  and  the  only  blessing  heaven  has  mingled  with  the  evils 
by  which  we  are  afflicted,  and  what  soul  can  be  so  barbarous 
as  to  desire  to  deprive  us  of  it  *  ? 

In  the  kingdom  of  Batimenaf ,  every  womaUf  of  what  con* 
dition  soever,  is  obliged  by  the  law,  upon  pain  of  death,  to 
yield  to  the  embraces  of  whoever  desires  it ;  a  refusal  b  a  sen*^ 
tence  of  death. 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  endeavour  to  giTe  a 
list  of  all  the  nations  that  have  not  the  same  ideas  as  we  of 
this  kind  of  corruption  of  manners ;  I  shall  content  myself 
then,  after  having  mentioned  some  of  the  countries  where  libera 
tinism  is  authorised  by  law,  to  cite  some  of  those  where  th« 
same  libertinism  forms  a  part  of  religious  worship. 

In  the  island  of  Formosa,  drunkenness  and  lewdness  are  act$ 
of  religion.  '*  Delights,**  say  those  people,  *^  are  the  daughters 
of  heaven,  the  gifts  of  its  goodness ;  to  enjoy  them  is  to  honour 
the  Deity;  it  is  answering  his  kindness.  Can  it  be  questioned, 
that  the  sight  of  the  caresses  and  enjoyments  of  love  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  Gods  >  The  Gods  are  good,  and  there  is  no 
offering  of  our  gratitude  more  acceptable  to  them  than  our 
pleasures;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  reasoning,  they  publicly 
give  themselves  up  to  every  kind  of  prostitution  J. 

_^,l  I  ^  -         ini  -         ■  -I-  -       -    -I  ■  • 

*  *  A  ver^  sensiljle  writer  says,  on  this  subject,  •*  It  is  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  all  pleasures,  contrary  to  the  general  good,  ought  to 
be  prohibited ;  but,  before  this  prohibition,  it  is  proper  that,  by  a 
thousand  efforts  of  the  mind,  endeavours  be  used  to  reconcile  thi» 
pleasure  with  the  general  happiness.  Men,"  he  adds,  <*  are  so  un« 
'happy,  that  one  pleasure  more  is  well  worth  the  pains  of  an  attempt 
to  separate  from  this  whatever  may  be  dangerous  with  respect  to  so- 
ciety $  an/cl,  perhaps,  it  might  be  easy  to  succeed,  were  we  with  this 
view  to  examine  the  laws  of  those  Countries  where  these  pleasures  arid 
permitted.'* 

t  "  Christianity  in  the  Indies,  book  iv.  page  308. 

X  In  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  the  young  women  w^s^  about  their 
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It  18  also,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Gods,  tbat  the 
^ueen  of  the  Giagues,  before  declaring  war,  orders  the  most 
beaatiful  women,  and  the  handsomest  of  her  warriors,  to  appear 
before  her ;  where,  in  different  attitudes,  they  enjoy  the  plea* 
wires  of  Jove.  '*  In  how  many  countries,"  says  Cicero,  **  arc 
temples  erected  to  debauchery  \  how  many  altars  have  been 
raised  to  prostituted  women  *  V*  Besides  the  antient  worship  of 
Venus,  do  not  the  Banians^  under  the  name  of  the  godded  Ba* 
nani,  adore  one  of  their  queens^  who,  according  to  Gamejli 
Carreri,  '^  exposed  all  her  beauties  to  the  sight  of  her  whole 
court,  and' successively  lavished  her  favours  to  several  lovers, 
and  even  to  two  at  the  same  time  V* 

I  shall  close  my  quotations  on  this  head  with  a  passage' from 
Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  a  father  of  the  second  century,  in 
his  Treatise  de  Errore  Profanarum  Reh'gionum.  *'  Assyria, 
together  with  a  part  of  Africa,^*  says  this  father,  *'  worship 
the  air  by  the  name  of  Juqo,  or  the  virgin  Venus*  This  god- 
dess presides  over  the  elements:  she  has  her  templesy  whero 


necks  ths  gifts  of  lewdness ;  that  is,  the  rings  of  their  gallants :  and 
the  more  they  have,  with  the  greater  splendor  and  rejoicings  are  their 
nuptials  celebrated. 

*  At  Babylon,  all  the  women  were  to  encamp  near  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  once  in  their  lif«,  by  an  expiatory  prostitution,  obtain  the 
remission  of  their  sins :  they  were  not  to  deny  the  desire  of  the  first 
stranger,  who  was  for  purifying  their  soul,  by  the  enjoyment  of  their 
bodies.  The  pretty  and  handsome  bad,  doubtless,  soon  discharged 
their  penance ;  but  they,  whom  nature  had  not  favoured  with  an  in* 
siting  person,  may  be  generally  supposed  to  have  waited  a  long  time, 
till  some  charitable  stranger  had  restored  them  to  a  state  of  peace. 

The  convents  of  the  Bonzes  are  full  of  idolatrous  nuns  as  concu* 
bines.  When  tired  of  them,  they  are  dismissed  and  replaced  by 
others ;  the  gates  of  these  convents  are  crowded  by  votaries,  and  it  is 
generally  by  presents  to  the  Bonzes,  that  they  obtain  the  high  favour 
of  being  admitted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  the  Bramins,  being  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  first  taste  of  the  joys  of  love  to  brides,  make_both 
the  sovereign  and  people  tell  them  this  holy  work  is  to  be  committed 
to  them :  wherever  they  go,  fathers  leave  them  with  their  daughters, 
at  husbands  do  with  their  wiv^. 
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priests  officiate  dressed  and  painted  like  women ;  they  perrorm 
their  devotions  in  languid  effeminate  accents ;  provoke  men's 
desire^,  gratify  them,  and  glory  in  their  lewdness  ;  and,  after 
these  preparatory  pleasures,  call  on  the  goddess  with  vehement 
vociferations  and  instrumental  music,  pretending  to  be  under  a 
divine  inspiration,  and  to  utter  prophecies/' 

Thus  there  are  many  countries  where  that  corruption  of 
manffers,  which  I  call  religious,  is  authorised  by  the  laws ;  or 
consecrated  by  the  religion. 

What  innumerable  evils,  will  it  be  said,  are  annexed  to  this 
kind  of  corruption  ?  May  it  not  be  answered,  that  dissoluteness 
is  then  only  politically  dangerous  in  a  state,  when  it  counter- 
Tenesthe  law  of  the  country,  or  is  blended  with  some  other  de* 
feet  of  the  government  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  add|  that  the  nations 
There  such  dissoluteness  prevails  are  the  contempt  of  the 
^hole  world.  But,  without  mentioning  the  eastern  nations  and 
othersy  either  savage  or  martial,  who,  though  given  up  to  vo« 
luptuousness  of  every  kind,  are  happy  at  home,  and  formidable, 
abroad ;  what  nation  ever  excelled  the  Greeks!  a  people  whichf 
to  this  day,  is  the  admiration  and  honour  of  human  nature. 
Before  the  Peleponesian  war,  an  aera  fatal  to  their  virtue,  what 
nation,  what  country,  produced  so  many  virtuous  and  great 
men  ?  Yet  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  most  indecent  love, 
is  well  known  :  so  general  was  it,  that  Aristides,  surnamed  the 
Just,  that  Aristides,  with  whose  praises,  said  the  Athenians^ 
our  ears  are  perpetually  filled^  loved  Themistocles.  It  was  the 
beauty  of  the  young  Stesileus,  which,  kindling  violent  desires 
HI  the  heart  of  both,  at  the  same  time  inflamed  it  with  impla« 
cable  hatred  against  each  other.  Plato^was  sensual ;  Socrates 
himself,  whom  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  to  be  the  wisest 
6f  men,  besides  having  two  wives^  and  frequenting  courtesans^ 
loved  Alcibiades  and  Archelaus.  Thus  it  is  certain,  that,  ac* 
cording  to  our  idea  of  morality,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks 
would  have  been  looked  upon  in  Europe  as  debauchees.  Now 
this  kind  of  corruption  of  manners  was  in  Greece  carried  to  the 
utmost  excess,  when  at  the  same  time  this  country  produced 
such  gre^t  men  of  every  kind,  that  it  made  Persia  tremble ; 
consequently^  that  corruption  of  manners  which  I  call  religious 
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^es  not  seem  incompatible  with  the  greatness  and  felicity  of « 
state. 

There  is  another  kind  of  corruption  of  manners,  which  is  pre* 
paratiye  of  the  fall  of  an  empire,  and  presages  its  ruin.;  this  I 
thall  distingnish  by  the  name  of  political  corruption.  With 
this  a  people  is  infected  when  the  balk  of  the  individuals  sepa- 
rate their  interest  from  that  of  the  public.  This  kind  of  cor- 
ruption, which  sometimes  is  blended  with  the  preceding,  hai 
fed  many  moralists  to  confound  them :  if  the  question  be  only 
of  the  political  interest  of  a  state,  the  latter  would,  perhaps,  be 
tbe  most  dangerous.  A  people,  however  pure  its  first  manners 
might  have  beeOi  when  this  corruption  gets  footing,  must  neces- 
sarily be  unhappy  at  home,  and  little  feared  abroad  :  the  dura- 
tion of  such  an  empire  is  precarious ;  it  is  chance  which  either 
delays  or  hastens  the  fall  of  it. 

To  evincie  how  dangerous  this  anarchy  of  the  several  interests 
is  in  a  state,  let  us  consider  the  evils  arising  only  from  the  oppo« 
•ition  of  the  interests  of  one  body  to  those  of  the  common- 
wealth.  We  will  allow  the  Bonzes,  the  Talopoins,  all  the  vir« 
tues  of  ourselves  t  yet,  if  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the  Bonzes 
be  not  connected  with  the  public  interest;  if»  for  instance,  the 
Bonze*s  authority  depends  on  the  people's  blindness,  the  Bonz« 
will  necessarily  be  an  enemy  to  the  nation  which  ms^ntains  him; 
will  be  to  that  nation  what  the  Romans  were  to  the  world,  hone^ 
among  themselves,  robbers  with  regard  to  the  universe.  Were 
every  Bonze  in  himself  greatly  averse  to  dignities  and  high 
stations,  the  body  will  not  be  the  less  ambitious ;  all  its  mem- 
bers will  labour  for  its  aggrandizement  often  without  knowing 
it :  they  will  even  think  themselves  authorised  so  to  do  from  a 
principle  of  virtue  *  ;  therefore  in  a  state  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  a  body  whose  interest  is  not  connected  with  the 
general  interest.' 

If  the  Pagan  priests  caused  Socrates  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
were  ever  opposing  eminent  persons,  it  was  owing  to  the  oppo- 

*  In  the  true  religion,  priests  have  been  foimd,  who,  in  the  times 
of  ignorance,  have  abused  the  devotion  of  the  people  for  arr^ating 
fo  themselves  the  righti  of  sovereignty. 
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sition  of  their  private  interest  to  that  of  the  public ;  it  was  be^ 
cause  the  priests  of  a  false  religioa  find  their  account  in  keeping 
the  people  in  blindness,  and  for  thi«  purpose  persecute  and  re- 
move out  of  the  way  all  who  may  open  their  eyes :  an  example 
which  has  sometimes  been  copied  by  the  ministers  of  the  true 
religion^  who;  without  the  same  necessity,*  have  practised  the 
same  cruelties,  have  [Persecuted,  have  oppressed,  great  men ; 
have  lavished  their  panegyrics  on  works  of  little  merit,  and 
have  virulently  criticised  others  very  excellent ;  but  in  both 
have  been  disowned  by  more  candid  or  more  knowing  divines*. 

*  Father  Millot,  in  a  discourse  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Dijon,  on  the  question,  "  Whether  it  is  most  useful  to  study 
men  or  books  ?"  expresses  himself  in  the  folloTi^ing  manner,  concern- 
ing M.  de  Montesquieu.  "  Those  rules  of  conduct,  those  maxims  of 
government,  which  should  be  engraved  on  the  thrones  of  kings,  and 
on  the  hearts  of  etery  one  invested  with  authority  ^  is  it  not  to  a  close 
study  of  men  that  we  owe  them  ?  Witness  that  illustrious  patriot,  that 
interpreter,  that  judge,  of  the  laws,  on  whose  tomb  France  and  all  Eu- 
rope shed  tears ;  but  whose  genius  mil  ever  be  seen  to  instruct  natioQ8» 
tracing  the  plan  of  public  happiness;  that  immortal  writer,  who 
abridged  every  thing,  because  he  saw  every  thing,  who  was  for  putting 
us  on  thinking,  as  what  we  stand  more  in  need  of  than  reading. 
With  what  sagacity  had  he  studied  human  nature  ?  Travelling  like 
Solon,  meditating  like  Pythagoras,  conversing  like  Plato,  reading  like 
Cicero,  writing  tike  Tacitus,  his  continual  object  was  man  ;  men  he 
studied,  and  knew  them.  The  fertile  seeds  already  are  seen  to  germi- 
nate, which  he  cast  into  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  of  nations  and  the 
Yulers  of  empires.  Let  us  gratefully  reap  the  fruits,  &c."  Father 
Millot  adds  in  a  note,  **  When  an  author  of  confessed  probity,  a  free- 
thinker, who,  always  expressing  himself  as  he  imagines^  formally  says, 
Christianity,  the  sole  view  of  which  seems  to  be  the  happiness  of  the 
other  life,  also  constitutes  our  happiness  in  this,"  and  after  refuting  a 
dangerous  paradox  of  Bayle,  he  adds»  *<  The  principles  of  Christianity, 
well  engraved  in  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  stronger  than  this  false 
honour  of  monarchies,  these  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  this  ser- 
vile fear  of  despotic  states,  which  is  stronger  than  the  three  principles 
qf  political  government,^  laid  down  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws :  can  such  an 
author,  by  any  one  who  has  read  his  work>  be  accused  of  diesigiiiiig  to 
strike  at  Christianity  T' 
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Ft»r  instance,  cati  there  be  any  thing  more  ridicnlons  than  the 
prohibition  in  some  countries  against  bringing  into  it  a  single 
copy  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws?  a  work  which  more  than  one 
pnnce  takes  care  that  his  son  shall  read  over  and  over.  May 
we  not  here  use  the  expression  of  a  man  of  wit,  that  the  monks, 
in  soliciting  this  prohibition^^  acted  as  the  Scythians  did  with 
their  slaves,  putting  out  their  eyes  that  they  might  turn  the 
mill  with  less  distraction. 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  public  happiness,  or  calamity,  de- 
pends solely  on  the  agreement  or  opposition  of  the  interest  of 
indiyiduals  with  the  general  interest ;  and  that  the  religious 
corruption  of  manners  may,  as  history  abundantly  proves,  be 
often  joined  with  magnanimity,  elevation  of  soul,  wisdom,  abi- 
lities ;  in  fine,  with  all  the  qualities  which  form  great  men* 

That  citizens,  infected  with  this  kind  of  corruption  of  man- 
ners, have  often  rendered  more  important  services  to  th^ir 
country  than  the  most  austere  anchorites,  is  undeniable  :  bow 
happy  have  been^'the  consequences  of  the  amorous  Circassian's 
care,  either  for  her  own  or  her  daughter's  beauty,  who  first 
ventured  on  innoculation  ?  what  numbers  of  children  have,  by 
this  method,  been  saved  from  an  early  death  ?  Possibly  there  is 
not  a  foundress  of  any  order  of  nuns  to  whom  the  world  ow^ 
such  an  extensive  and  important  benefit,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, is  entitled  to  so  much  of  its  acknowledgment. 

Let  me  be  allowed  once  more,  for  a  conclusion  of  this  chap- 
terj  to  declare,  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  my  intention  to 
vindicate  debauchery.  All  I  meant  was  only  to  impart  clear 
ideas  of  these  two  differeat  kinds  of  corruption  of  manners^ 
which  have  been  too  often  confounded,  and  the  general  ideas  of 
which'seemed  to  have  been  dark  and  perplexed  ;  because,  on  a 
more  explicit  information  of  the  true  scope  of  the  question,  the 
importance  of  it  may  be  better  known,  the  degree  of  contempt 
assignable  to  these  two  different  sorts  of  corruption  may  be 
better  determined,  and  we  shall  better  perceive  that  there  are 
two  different  species  of  bad  actions  $  some  viciousln  every  form 
of  government,  others  which  in  a  state  are  pernicious,  and  con- 
sequently criminal,  only  as  those  actions  are  contradictory  to 
the  laws  of  those  oouothes. 
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Moralists^  by  m  clearer  insight  into  the  evil,  will  naturally  ae» 
qaire  a  greater  skill  in  the  cure.  They  may  now  view  morality 
in  a  new  point  of  light,  and,  from  a  vain  science,  improve  it  to 
a  science  of  universal  utility* 


CHAP.  XV. 


OF  TH£  USE  ACCRUING  TO  MORALITY,  FROM  THE  KNOW* 
LEDGE  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  LAID  DOWN  IN  THE  PRE. 
CEDING  CHAPTERS. 

Ip  morality  hitherto  has  little  contributed  to  the  bappineai  of 
mankind,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  perspicuity  or  beauty 
of  stile,  or  propriety  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  in  the  moralists; 
but  amidst  all  their  superior  talents,  it  must  be  owned}  that  they 
liave  not  often  enough  considered  the  different  vices  of  nationt 
as  necessarily  resulting  from  the  different  form  of  their  govern* 
ment ;  yet,  it  is  only  by  considering  morality  in  this  point  of 
light,  that  it  can  become  of  any  real  use  to  men.  What  have 
hitherto  been  the  effects  of.all  the  splendid  maxims  of  morality? 
If  some  individuals  have  been  corrected  by  them  of  faults  which 
perhaps  they  reproached  themselves  with,  no  change  in  the 
manners  of  nations  have  been  produced.  What  is  this  to  be 
imputed  to  ?  It  is  because  the  vices  of  a  peopfe,  if  I  may  pre* 
tome  to  say  so,  always  lie  at  the  bottom  of  its  legislation.  There 
be  must  seatch,  who  would  pluck  up  the  root  whence  its  vices 
arise.  He  who  wants  either  penetration,  or  courage,  for  such 
an  uifdertaking,  is,  in  this  respect,  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  uni- 
verse. To  attempt  extinguishing  the  vices  annexed  to  the  le* 
gislation  of  a  people*  without  making  any  change  in  this  legis- 
lation,  is  no  less  than  rejecting  the  just  consequence  after 
admitting  the  principles. 

What  can  be  hoped  for  from  so  many  declamations  against 
the  falsity  of  women,  if  this  vice  be  the  necessary  effect  of  aa 
opposition  betwixt  the  desires  of  nature  and  the  sentiments 
which,  by  the  law  of  decency,  women  are  forced  to  affect  i  In 
Malabar  and  Madagascar,  all  women  are  faithful^  because  they 
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l^ave  gallants  without  number,  and  they  never  pitch  on  a  hus* 
band  till  after  repeated  trials :  it  is  the  same  with  the  savages 
of  New  Orleans,  and  of  those  people  where  the  relations  of 
the  Great  Sun,  the  princess  of  the  blood,  may,  on  any  disgust 
taken  at  their  husbands,  dismiss  them  and  marry  others.  In 
such  countries,  no  unfaithful  wives  are  heard  of,  because  they 
have  no  manner  of  interest  to  be  so. 

Very  far  am  I  from  inferring  that,  from  these  examples,  the 
same  manners  should  be  introduced  among  us;  I  only  say,  that 
women  cannot  reasonably  be  reprbached  with  a  breach  of  faith 
"which  decency  and  the  laws,  as  it  were,  imposed  on  them  as  a 
necessity;  and  that  whilst  the  causes  are  suffered  to  subsist  the 
eflects  will  continue^ 

For  a  second  instance,  we  shall  take  defamation.  This  is  a 
vice,  but  a  necessary  vice,  because  in  every  country  where 
the  people  have  no  share,  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  being  thus  little  concerned  about  mental  improve- 
ment, must  stagnate  in  a  scandalous  sloth.  Now,  if  in  thi? 
country  it  be  the  fashion  to  contract  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  to  frequent  public  places,  and  loquacity  is  accounted  the 
mark  of  breeding  and  spirit,  he  who  is  ignorant,  and  not 
able  to  discourse  of  things,  must  necessarily  make  persons  the 
subject  of  his  talk;  and  panegyric  being  insupportable,  and 
satire  entertaining,  the  ignorant,  to  avoid  being  insupport- 
able, are  obliged  to  talk  scandal:  thus  this  vice  cannot  be 
suppressed  without  abolishing  the  productive  cause,  without 
delivering  the  citizens  from  idleness,  and  consequently  with- 
out altering  the  form  of  government.  Why  is  the  man  of 
sense  generally  less  a  busy  body  in  private  companies  than  the 
man  of  fashion  ?  It  is  because  the  former,  taken  up  with 
greater  objects,  speaks  of  persons  only  as  they  havcf  like 
great  men,  an  immediate  relation  with  great  things;  likewise 
the  man  of  sense,  as  he  never  defames  but  by  way  of  re- 
venge, it  is  very  rarely  he  defanxes;  whereas  the  man  of  the 
world  must  either  defame  or  be  mute. 

What  1  say  of  defaming,  1  likewise  say  of  debauchery, 
against  whidh  the  moralists  have  always  so  violently  in- 
veighed :  debauchery  is  so  generally  allowed  to  be  a  neces^ 
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sary  consequence  of  luxury,  that  any  farther  proof  of  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Now  if  luxury,  which  I  am  very  fdi- 
from  thinking,  but  which  is  commonly  believed,  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  state,  if,  as  may  be  easily  shewn,  the  taste  for  it 
cannot  be  extinguished,  ai\d  citizens  brought  to  the  observ- 
ance of  sumptuary  laws,  without  altering  the  form  of  govern- 
ment)  then  some  alterations  of  this  kind  must  take  place,  an- 
tecedently to  any  hopes  of  abolishing  debaucheryr  Every 
harangue  on  this  head  is  good  divinity,  but  not  policy;  the 
object  of  policy  and  legislation  is  the  opulency,  power,  and 
liappiness  of  a  people  :  now,  with  regard  to  this,  I  say,  that 
if  luxury  be  really  useful  to  France,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  introduce  there  an  austerity  of  manners  incompa- 
tible with  a  taste  for  luxury.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  advantages  which  commerce  and  luxury  procure  to  a  state 
in  its  present  constitution,  (advantages  which  to  suppress  de- 
bauchery it  must  forego)  and  the  infinitely  small  evil  occa- 
sioned by  the  love  of  women.  This  is  to  complain  of  finding 
in  a  rich  miine  some  sparks  of  copper  intermixed  with  veins  of 
gold.  Wherever  luxury  is  necessary,  it  is  a  solecism  in  poli- 
tics to  account  intriguing  a  moral  vice;  and  if  it  must  be 
called  a  moral  vice,  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  some  countries 
and  some  ages,  there  are  useful  vices,  and  that  it  is  to  the  mud 
of  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  In  effect,  on  a  political 
examination  of  the  behaviour  of  intriguing  women,  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  in  certain  respects  blameable,  they  are,  in 
others,  of  great  use  to  the  public ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
they  make  of  their  money,  they  are  more  advantageous  to  the 
state  than  the  most  virtuous  of  their  sex.  By  the  desire  of 
pleasing,  which  sends  an  intriguing  woman  to  the  mercer  and 
milliner,  she  not  only  saves  an  infinite  number  of  workmen 
from  the  indigence  into  which  sumptuary  laws  at  once  would 
plunge  them,  but  the  same  desire  puts  her  upon  acts  of  the 
most  judicious  charity*  If  luxury  be  supposed  useful  to  a  na- 
tion, is  it  not  the  women  of  dress,  who,  by  exciting  the  in- 
dustry  of  the  artists  of  luxury,  continually  improve  their  use- 
fulness to  the  state  ?  Virtuous  women,  therefore,  are  not  so  well 
advised  by  their  directors  in  bestowing  on  beggars  and  crimi- 
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p^s,  as  intriguing  women  by  the  desire  of  pleasing :  these 
support  useful  members  of  society,  the  others  nuisances,  even 
the  enemies  of  mankind. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  follows  that  no  change  in  the 
ideas  of  a  people  is  to  be  hoped  for,  till  after  a  change  in  its 
legislation  j  that  the  reformation  of  manners  is  to  be  begun  by 
the  reformation  of  laws,  and  declamations  against  a  vice  useful 
in  the  present  form  of  government,  would  politically  be  de- 
trimental, were  they  not  found  fruitless.  But  so  they  will 
always  be,  for  it  is  only  the  force  of  the  laws  that  can  ever  act 
on  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Besides^  let  me  be  allowed  cursorily 
to  observe,  that,  among  the  moralists  there  are  very  few  who, 
by  setting  our  passions  at  variance,  know  how  to  avail  them, 
selves  of  them,  so  as  to  procure  their  opinions  to  be  adopted. 
Most  of  their  admonitions  are  too  dogmatical  and  imperious  ; 
yet  they  should  be  sensible  that  invectives  will  never  prevail 
against  sentiments;  that  it  is  only  a  passion  which  can  get  the 
fetter  of  a  passion;  for  instance,  to  bring  a  gay  woman  to 
more  reserve  and  modesty  in  public,  her  vanity  must  be  (Con- 
trasted with  her  coquetry,'  and  it  must  be  iirged  to  her  that 
modesty  is  an  invention  of  love  and  of  refined  delight^ ;  that 


*  It  is  by  considering  modesty  in  this  light  that  we  may  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics,  who  affirmed  that  the  virtuous 
inan  did  nothing  in  private  which  he  should  not  do  in  public,  and 
who  consequently  believed  that  they  might  publicly  act  the  pleasures 
of  love.  If  most  legislators  have  censured  these  cynical  principles, 
and  classed  modesty  among  the  virtues,  it  is,  will  it  be  answered,  be- 
cause they  apprehended  that  the  frequent  sight  of  ei^joyment  might 
fast  some  disgust  on  a  pleasure  on  which  depends  the  conservation  of 
.  the  species,  and  the  continuance  of  the  world  ?  They  were  likewise 
aware  that  dress,  concealing  some  female  charms,  decked  a  woman 
with  all  the  beauties  which  a  lively  imagination  could  suggest ;  that 
this  dress  inflamed  curiosity ;  heightened  the  joys  of  female  caresses, 
rendered  their  favours  more  extatic,  and  multiplied  the  delights  of 
our  afflictive  state.  If  Lycurgus  had  banished  from  Sparta  a  certain 
kind  of  modesty,  and  if  the  young  women,  in  presence  of  a  whole 
people,  wrestled  naked  with  the  youth  of  the  other  sex,  (he  legisla- 
tor's intention  herein  was,  that  being  made  stronger  by  such  exercise. 

It  2 
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it  is  to  the  gauze  which  covers  a  woman's  beauties,  thit 
the  world  owes  most  of  its  pleasures  ;  that  at  Malabar,  where 
the  young  beauties  appear  in  company  half  naked;  that  ih 
certain  parts  of  America,  where  the  women  wear  no  covering, 
the  desires  have  nothing  of  that  ardour  and  vivacity  Which  cu- 
riosity would  impart  to  them;  that  in  those  countries  beauty 
ferves  only  for  the  call  of  necessity;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, among  those  nations  where  modesty  has  placed  a  veil 
between  desires  and  nudities,  this  mysterious  veil  is  the  talis- 
man which  holds  the  lover  at  his  charmer's  feet ;  that,  in  fine, 
modesty  puts  into  beauty's  weak  hands  the  sceptre  to  which 
power  submits.  Besides,  they  will  say  to  the  woman  of  gal- 
lantry— **  You  must  know  that  the  wretched  are  very  nume- 
rous; that  the  unfortunate  born  enemies  to  the  happy  man 
make  a  crime  of  his  happiness;  that  they  hate  in  him  a  felicity 
too  independent  of  them ;  that  the  subject  of  yotir  amusements 
is  to  be  concealed  from  their  sight ;  and  that  levity  and  inde- 
cency, by  betraying  the  secrets  of  your  pleasures,  exposes  you 
to  all  the  strokes  of  their  revenge. 

By  thus  substituting  the  soft  language  of  interest,  instead  of 
the  peremptory  clamour  of  invective,  the  moralists  may  esta- 
blish their  maxims,  I  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  head, 
but  return  to  my  subject ;  and  I  say,  that  all  men  tend  only 
towards  their  happiness;  that  it  is  a  tendency  from  which  they 
cannot  be  diverted;  that  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless,  and 
even  the  success  dangerous  ;  conse<juently,  it  is  only  by  incor- 
porating personal  arid  general  interest,  that  they  can  be  ren- 
dered virtuous.     This  being  granted,  morality  is  evidently  no 


their  children  might  be  more  robust  and  fitter  for  the  constitution  of 
that  state,  which  was  purely  military.  He  knew  that  however  the 
custom  of  seeing  naked  women  might  cool  the  desire  of  seeing  their 
hidden  bestuties,  the  desire  itself  was  unextinguishable,  especially  in  a 
country  where  if  was  only  in  secret  ai  d  by  stealth  that  husbands  were 
admitted  to  the  embraces  of  their  wives.  Besides,  Lycurgus,  as  hf 
marie  love  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  his  legislative  system,  in- 
tended it  for  the  reconipeuce,  and  not  the  occupation,  of  tAe  Spar- 
tans. 
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*iore  than  ia  frivolous  science,  unless  blended  with  policy  ani 
legislation:  whence  1  conclude  that,  if  philosophers  would  ht 
i>f  use  to  the  world,  they  should  survey  objects  from  the  sara6 
point  of  view  as  the  legislator.  Though  not  invested  with  the 
same  power,  they  are  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  principle. 
The  moralist  is  to  indicate  the  laws,  of  which  the  legislator  in- 
sures the  execution,  ty  stamping  them  with  the  seal  of  his  au- 
thority. 

Amoiig  the  moralists,  there  are  doubtless  but  few  duly  im- 
pressed with  tbis  truth,  even  of  those  whose  minds  are  capable 
of  the  most  exalted  ideas ;  many  in  the  study  of  morality  and 
the  portraits  of  vices  are  animated  only  by  personal  interest 
and  private  contentix)ns;  <:6nsequently  they  confine  themselves 
only  to  the  representation  of  such  Vices  as  molest  society;  and 
their  mind  gradually  contracting  itself  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  theit  interest,  soon  loses  the  force  necessary  for  soar- 
ing to  sublime  id6as.  In  the  science  of  morality,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thought  often  depends  on  the  elevation  of  the  soul. 
*ro  fix  on  such  moral  truths  as  are  of  real  advantage  to  men, 
there  must  be,  a  warm  passion  for  th ^general  good ;  and  nn^ 
liappily  mOlrality,  K^e  reIi|;ion,  is  not  without  hypocritesi 


CHAP.  XVI, 

'      OF  HYPOCRITICAL  MORALISTS- 

fiy  a  hypocrite,  1  mean  him  who,  in  the  study  of  morality, 
is  not  animated  by  a  desire  of  procuring  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself:  this  is  a  nume^ 
.  tous  dass,  and  known  on  one  hand  by  the  coldness  with  which 
they  distuss  those  vices  big  with  the  fall  of  empires ;  and  oa 
the  other  by  their  impotent  invectives  against  private  vicesi 
It  is  in  vain  for  such  te  say  that  they  have  the  public  welfare 
at  heart.  "  Were  you  really  animated  with  such  a  generwis 
passion,'*  it  will  5e  said  to  them,  "  your  hatred  to  every  vice 
would  be  always  proportionate  to  the  mischief  it  docs  in  so- 
ciety j  and  if  you  are  irritated  at  such  faults  as  are  least  dct ft- 
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meata]  to  a  state^  with  what  eye  should  you  look  ott  the  igQQ« 
/aace  of  the  proper  means  for  formio^  valiant  and  magnani* 
pious  patriots }  How  extreme  would  be  your  concern  at  per- 
ceiving some  faults  in  the  administration  of  justice^  or  the  as- 
sessment of  taxes;  or  how  would  you  glow  with  indignation  at 
a  fault  in  military  discipline,  which  so  often  decides  the  fate  of 
littles  ^nd  the  devastations  of  provinces?  Were  such  your 
temper,  overcome  by  excess  of  grief,  you  would,  like  Nerva, 
detesting  life,  by  which  you  ^re  a  spectator  of  the  calamities 
of  your  country^  terminate  its  course;  or  at  least  you  would 
imitate  tl^at  heroic  Chinese  who,  justly  provoked  at  the  op- 
pressions of  the  great,  boldly  entered  the  emperor's  presence 
with  his  complaints.  **  I  come,''  says  he,  '*  to  ofFep  myself  to 
that  punishment  which,  on  account  of  such  representations, 
»ix  hundred  of  my  fellow-subjects  have  already  suffered.-  I 
give  you  notice  to  prepare  for  further  execution;  China  has 
jtill  eighteen  thousand  firm  patriots,  who,  for  the  ^ame  in- 
formation, will  be  coming  to  ask  of  you  the  same  reward.**  At 
^hese  .words  he  ceased  speaking;  but  the  emperor,  astoaished 
Jit  his  .firmness,  rewarded  it  in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to 
a  virtuous  man,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty^  and  the  sup-^ 
pression  of  oppressive  >  imposts*  In  this  manner  the  lo^e  of 
the  public  welfare  declares  itself.  If  you  are  really  animated 
by  these  passions,  I  would  say  to  these  censors — "  Yonr  hatred 
to  every  vice  will  be  proportioned  to  its  detriment  to  the  state : 
if  it  be  only  the  offences  injuring  yourselves,  which  excite 
your  anger,  the  name  of  moralist  does  not  belong  to  you;  you 
are  po  more  than  mere  egotists. '*  Thus  it  is  only  by  an  abso* 
Jate  detachment  from  personal  interest,  by  a  profound  study  of 
ihe  science  of  legislation,  that  a  .moralist  can  become  service- 
able to  his  country*  He  is  then  able  to  weigh  the  advantages 
^  disadvantages  of. a  )aw  or  custom,  and  to  judge  whether  jt 
jriiould  be^^bol^bed  or  continued. 

.We  are  too  often  obliged  to  comply  with  errors,  or  even 
.barbarous  customs;  jf,  in  Europe,  duels  have  been  so  long  to- 
Jerated,  it  is  because,  in  nations  void  of  a  Roman  love  for  their 
country,  and  .where  courage  is  not  exercised  by  continual 
wars^  moralists  probably  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  sup- 
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|)orting  courage^  that  the  state  might  not  be  destitute  of  va- 
liant defenders;  and,  by  this  toleration,  they  hoped  to  hav^ 
purchased  a  great  good  at  the  expence  of  a  small  evil,  "they 
were  extremely  deceived  with  regard  to  the  particular  case  of 
duelling;  but  there  are  a  thousand  others  where  this  must  be 
complied  with,  and  it  is  often  in  the  choice  of  tWo  evils  thai 
the  man  of  genius  distinguishes  himself.  Away  witii  those 
pedants,  enamoured  with  ^ a  false  idea  of  perfection !  nothing 
IS  more  dangerous  in  a  state  than  these  senseless  moral  declaim- 
ers,  who,  concentered  within  a  small  sphere  of  ideas,  are  con*, 
tinually  repeating -what  they  have  heard  from  their  nurses,  in- 
cessantly recommending  moderation  in  our  desires,  and  am 
tiniyersal  extinction  of  the  passions;  not  aware  that  their  pre- 
cepts, though  useful  to  a  few  individuals  in  certain  circum- 
stances, would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  nations  that  should  adopi 
them. 

In  fact,  if,  as  history  informs  us,  strong  passions,  such  as 
pride  and  patriotism  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  fanaticism 
I  among  the  Arabs,  and  avarice  among  freebooters,  alwayt 
produce  the  most  formidable  wars;  whatever  general  leads 
men  without  passions  against  such  soldiers,  will  oppose  only 
fearful  lambs  to  the  fury  of  wolves.  Wise  Nature  has,  there- 
fore, always  placed  in  the  heart  of  man  a  preservative  against 
the  reasonings  of  such  philosophers*  Thus  the  nations  who 
subject  their  intentions  to  these  precepts,  always  find  them- 
selves feeble  in  action;  and  without  this  happy  weakness,  the 
people  scrupulously  attached  to  their  maxims  would  become  the 
contempt  and  the  slaves  of  other  nations. 

It  requires  those  vast  geniuses  that  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
a  government  to  determine  how  far  the  fire  of  the  passionk 
ought  to  be  exalted  or  moderated.  Whoever  is  endowed  with 
these  abilities  is,  in  a  manner,  4^signed  by  Nature  to  fulfil, 
with  respect  to  the  legislature,  the  part  of  a  thinking  mi- 
nister* ;  and,  to  justify  the  observation  of  Cicero,  that  a  maa 
of  genius  is  never  a  mere  citiEen«  but  a  true  magistrate. 
^  ■ 

*  In  China  they  distinguish  two  kinds  of  ministers ;  the  one  are  the 
Signing  ministers,  who  grant  audiences,  and  add  their  signatures ; 
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Before  vre  shew  the  advantages  the  universe  would  receive 
froiu  more  extensive  and  nxore  sound  ideas  of  morality,  I 
think  I  ought  to  ipemark,  by  the  way,  that  these  ideas  throw 
great  light  upon  all  the  sciences,  especiaUy  upon  history, 
whose  progress  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and  effect  of  the 
progress  of  morah'ty. 

Were  writers  better  instructed  in  the  true  objects  of  his- 
tory, they  would  praise  nothing  in  the  private  life  of  a  king 
but  such  particulars  as  were  prop.erto  represent  his  character  j 
they  would  not  so  curiously  describe  his  manners^  and  his  do* 
mestic  virtues  ^nd  vices  ;  they  would  be  sensible  that  the  pub- 
lic demands  from  sovereigns  an  account  of  their  edicts,  and 
not  of  their  Ruppers;  that  the  public  love  to  know  the  man  ia 
the  prince,  only  so  far  as  the  man  has  a  share  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  prince ;  and  that,  instead  of  puerile  anecdotes^ 
they  oughtjj  in  order  to  instruct  and  please,  substitute  the 
agreeable  or  dreadful  picture  of  the  public  felicity  or  misery^ 
and  the  causes  that  produce  them.  From  the  mere  exhibition 
^f  such  a  picture^  would  arise  an  infinite  number  of  reflections 
and  useful  regulations. 

What  1  say  of  history,  I  also  say  of  metaphysics  and  civil 
law.  There  are  few  sciences  but  \vhat  have  a  relation  to  that 
of  morality.  The  chain  which  connects  them  together  i* 
more  extensive  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine;  it  surrounds  tha 
whole  universe. 


CHAP.    XVIf. 

OT   THE  ADYAXTAGJfiS   THAT   RESULT   FROM  THE    VRIK^ 
CIPLES  ABOVE  ESTABLISHED. 

I  PASS  with  rapidity  over  the  advantages  that  would  be  ob- 
tained   by  individuals  ;    these  would  consist  in  their  having 


the  others  bear  the  name  of  Thinking  ministers,  and  have  the  care  of 
forming  projects,  examining  those  who  present  them,  and  proposing 
fuch  ch'Aivrcs  as  times  and  circumstances  require  to  be  made  in  th» 
adratnistutiott. 
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clear  ideas  of  morality;  the  principles  of  which  have  been 
'  hitherto  j8o  ambiguous  and  contradictory^  that  they  permktQ^ 
the  most  *  sense]  ess  persons  constantly  to  justify  the  folly  of 
their  conduct  by  some  of  its  maxims. 

f  Besides,  the.  individual  being  better  informed  of  his  duties; 
would  be  less  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  bis  friends,  i  Shel- 
tered from  the  injustice  wherein,  unknown  to  himself,  he 
might  be  frequently  involved  by  those  with  whom  he  con* 
verses,  he  would  be  freed  from  the  puerile  fear  of  ridicule ;  a 
phantom  that  banishes  reason,  and  is  the  terror  of  those  timid 
and  ignorant  souls  who  sacrifice,  their  inclinations,  their  plea- 
sures, their  repose,  and  sometimes  even  their  virtues,  to  the 
hun^our  and  caprice  of  those  splenetic  mortals  whose  criti<» 
cism  we  'cannot  escape,' when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
known, 

•  A^erson  solely  subject  to  reason  and  virtue  might  then 
brave  every  prejudice,  and  arm  himself  with  those  manly  and 
courageous  sentiments  that  form  the  distinguishing  character  of 
a  virtuous  man;   sentiments  desirable  in  every  citizen,  and 

'  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great.  How  shaH 
the  person^  raised  to  the  highest  posts,  remove  the  obstacles 
to  the  general  welfare,  which  certain  prejudices  raise  against 
it^  and  resist  the  menaces  and  cabals  of  men  in  power,  o^ten 
interested  in  the  public  misfortune,  if  his  soul  is  not  inaccessible 
to  all  kinds  of  solicitations,  fears,  and  prejudices  ? 
'  It  appears  then  that  the  knowledge  of  the  above  principles 
proc43 res  at  least  these  advantages  to  the  individual;  it  gives 
him  a  clear  and  certain  idea  of  honesty;  saves  him  from  all 
inquietude  on  this  subject,  secures  the  peace  of  his  conscienc,e« 
and  consequently  procures  him  the  inward  secret  pleasure 
blended  with  the  practice  of  virtue,    , 

'  As  to  the  advantages  the  public  would  derive  from  it,  they 
would  doubtless  be  more  considerable.  In  consequence  of 
these  principles,  we  might,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  ex- 
pression, compose  a  catechism  of  probity,  the  maxims  of 
which  being  simple,  true,  and  level  to  all  understand ingSj 
would  teach  the  people  that  virtue,  though  invariable  in  the 
object  it  proposes,  is  not  so  in  the  means  it  makes  use  of; 

s 
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&M,  cbiMqnehi\ft  We  ought  to  con^id^t  iCtWms  Ua  Sudifikf^l 
Ih  thetifiselt^ ;  to  be  sensible,  chat  it  is  the  bositie^  of  the  st&M 
lo  determiilfc  those  that  are  worthy  of  esteem  or  bootemtii$  and^ 
in  fine,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  legislator  to  fi«,  fn>m  hil 
knowledge  of  th«  public  int«rest>  the  instant  wfabh  an  action 
enases  to  bft  tirtnons^  and  becomes  TteiAos* 

These  prin«^iplies  being  once  received,  with  What  facility 
Wottld  the  legislator  ettinguish  the  torehes  of  ft^naticisnl  and 
Aup^rStitibn,  8u|>press  ahnses,  reform  barbat*ons  tustoibs,  pert 
liaps  nsefbl  at  their  establish meht,  bnt  since  become  fktal  to  t&t 
world  ?  Customs  that  subsist  only  frotn  th«  (bar  ^f  not  betii| 
iible  to  aboljsh  them,  without  causing  an  ifisorr(^clion  amottf 
people,  who  an^  always  aeco^totntd  to  tak«  the  ptactice  of 
certain  actions  for  tirtue  itself^  withont  kindling  long  aft4 
bloody  wars ;  and  in  short,  without  occasioning  those  sedHiOnA 
Which  are  always  dangerous  to  the  common-people>  and  aan 
teally  be  neither  foreseen  nor  subdued  but  by  inen  of  Armuan 
ind  great  abilitiles. 

It  is  then  by  weakling  the  stupid  Teneration  of  ^  people 
ihr  ancient  laws  and  customs,  that  sover^gns  would  be  enabM 
to  purge  the  earth  of  most  of  the  etils  that  lay  it  watste,  and 
l)e  f\]rnished  with  the  means  of  securing  the  possession  of  tke¥t 
irowtas. 

At  present,  when  the  interest  of  a  state  is  changed,  and  th« 
laws  which  at  their  first  fbundati«rn  w%re  usefnl,  are  became  pre-* 
jtrdicia! ;  those  rery  laws,  by  the  i^esp^ct  chnstaotly  pfe^i^ed 
for  Uiem,  mtist  nece^^sarily  draw  the  state  to  its  riiin.  Who 
doubts  that  the  destrnction  of  the  Roman  r^pnbhc  wa^  the 
effbct  of  a  ridiculous  veneration  for  the  ancient  ]aws>  and  that 
Ihts  blind  respect  forged  the  fetters  with  wbieh  Cttsar  loaded  his 
Country?  After  the  destmction  of  Carthage,  when  Rome 
Attained  the  summit  of  her  gioryi  the  Romans,  from  the  oppo* 
iition  they  then  fobnd  between  their  rnterests,  their  manners, 
afkd  tWcir  laws,  ought  lo  have  foreseen  the  revolution  with 
Hdkh  the  empire  Was  threatened ;  and  to  have  been  sensible 
thikt,  to  save  the  state,  the  republic  in  a  body  ought  to  have 
f^HesMHl  th^  leaking  .those  reformaCfons  which  the  times  and 
tittuffiMahteea  i'equiltd,  and  Abete  all  ^  hasten  tb<&  pr^ve^ti^ 
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ofihfm  cMwm  tb«t  B^rs<M|«4  ^nVitioQ,  tbe  mo«t  daogerouis  tp« 
th^  ]^*|}ataip%  WgbX  ifttrodlit^e.  Tbe  Roms|ii9  would  havo 
Im4  rfp<vai?s#  t^  tbiP  i^f^B^dy,  h|^4  tl^ey  had  clearer  ide^a  oC 
^fWirt^yt  Infto^ctfd  ^}f  \M^  iMstopy  o^  all  pa»ion§,  ttey  wouWl 
l^e  pepc^if  4|c|jt  tbut  tke  a^g^  bw»  which  had  raised  them  t^ 
tbe  higlie^  elev^tio^A  ^oqld  i^  rapport  tb^m  id  tbatsti^te^ 
^|i^  %n  ?i9pir?  U  U]^e  a  Tassel  wj^icb  the  mt^$  have  driven 
lo  a  «er^ia  ]a|it^4e,  vrberej  beii^  opposed  by  other  wi&4s»  i^ 
il  ill  4?ttger  9i  being  lo^t*  if  to  avoid  shipwreck  tbe  pilot  dQ«| 
IH>ft  «^eedii|y  ob^M^ge  hi^  o^oraa :  tbis  political  tmlh  v9^  wel| 
lipowo  loMr*  l4<H)ke,\NhQA  qq  the  estabU^bme^t  of  tbe  legi^l^ril 
mS  C99Qliu9,  proposed  liba^  his  laws  showld  be  in  fqrce  oaly 
dteffiogone  cenl^fy  i  aadi  tbftt  tiaie  beii^  ei^pired;,  tbty  shquk) 
kM>«i«ie  Yoi(i  if  ihey  were  «ot  ^-fi?esh  evawji^  and  qoafinii^4 
liy  the  Bn^Ksfa.  He  waa  «»Mible  Ih^  a  milit^y  or  cpiomer* 
ckl  gpyeromeot  supposed  ^ery  difier^pt  Jaws;  ^BA  |bat  f 
legisiattoQ  proper  to  fbMOQr  coiawerce  and  indui^ry  mig^t  oaf 
day  hcMUBe  fatal  to  that  coloay,  if  it^  iieigbb<mis  ef|tei:e4  i¥^ 
a  war  amoogst  themseliFas^  aad  cincuiQ9t«sp?es^«iade  it  ae^^sff^ 
Ibr  that  peojile  to^  become  move  warlike  tbaa  eoi^n^ia)* 

If  we  apply  Mr.  LocjpeM  idea  to  tfee  fa^  i^titgi^ast  v\re  $baU 
be  aeea  coay^neecl  of  tbe  iUly  of  tbeif  iiVTealorf  %fi4  iWr  fol- 
lowers. Whoever,  in  fact,  examines  the  religions^  (all  of  which, 
'except  onrs,  are  fbrmed  by  the  hand  of  man,)  mrasfe  pefeeive^ 
that  none  of  them  was  ever  contrived  by  the  great  genias  of 
legislature^  b^X  by  tbe  n^^rrov  pipd  ef  a^  ordinary  perspn; 
|hat  coa§eq^A^y  a  £M^  reUgi(ui  was  never  fovoded  oa  (1^ 
basia  of  the  hws,  and  a  priacipl^  of  public  utility,  a  priiiciple 
alwaya  ii^vartahJe»  but  pliable  in  it;s  apf  licatiofi  tc^aU  tbe  vartoua 
•iloatioM  b»  which  a  people  ^  aoccetsively  he  plac^*  Tbi# 
is  the  only  priticiple  that  ought  to  be  admitted  by  those,  whi^ 
after  the  example  of  Anastasius,  Ripperda,  ThamasKoali-Kan, 
and  6eban-Gu)r,  would  tfacb  the  plan  of  a*  new  religioB,  and 
render  it  of  U3e  to  mankipd.  If  in  the  composition  of  false  reli- 
gions, this  plan  bad  been  always  £(^llowedf  they  would  have  pre* 
senred,  in  these  religions,  whatever  isof  use^  tbey  would  oeither 
bi^vede^troyedll^lysiubt  noc  Tartar u&|  ^nd  the  legislator  might  at 
bis  b'J««?%*^%VJ  g^vep  p^iirfs  <tf  tbiipmwrf  ^  lesf  pIfWOgWr 
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terrible,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  his  tma«* 
gination.  Thiese  religions,  merely  strfpped  of  whatis  huf'tfiil' 
in  them,  could  not  have  laid  the  mind  umier  the  shamefub 
yoke  of  a  foolish  credulity.  What  crimes  and  supei^tition^ 
tirould  then  have  vanished  from  the  earth!  We  should  not  have 
seen  an  inhabitant  of  Java*i  persuaded  by  the  slightest  intcon^ 
tenience  that  the  fatal  hour  was  come,  make  haste  to  re^in 
the  god  of  his  fathers,  implore  death,  and  consent  to  receive  it; 
the  priests  would  have  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  his'  con-^ 
sent  to  be  strangled  by  their  hands,  and  to  suffer  them  to  regales 
themselves  with  his  flesh.  The  Persians  would  have  never 
ifoufished  that  abominable  sect  of  dervises,  who  demand  afmy 
sword/in  hand  ;  who  kill  with  impunity  whoever  does  not  admi^ 
Iheir  principles  to  be  true ;  who  mise  a  murdering  hand  against 
il^ophi,  and  plunge  the  poniard  into  the  breast  of  an  Amurath; 
The  Romans,  ^ho  were  as  superstitious  as  the  Negroesf ,  would 
Dot  have  regulated  the  exertion  of  tlnsir  courage  by  the  ap* 
petite  of  the  sacred  chickens*  '  In  short,  the  religimiS'Of  the 
East  could  not  have  produced  those  long  and  bloody  warst,firsl 
made  by  the  Saracens  agains  the  Chrisdans;  and  after wards> 
under  the  standards  of  Omar  and  Halt,  continued  by  the  same 
Saracens  against  each  other;    and  this  doubtless  gave  birth  to 


*  To  the  east  of  Sumatra.  ' 

+  M' hen  the  warriors  of  Congo  advance  towards  an  enemy,  if  they 

meet  in  their  way  a  hare,  a  crow,  or  some  otheir  fearful  animal,  they 

say  it  is  the  geiiius  of  the  enemy,  come  to  inf^^rm  ^theni  c^  their  feai*, 

and  then^gh t  with  intrepidity .^  But  if  they  hear  the  croiiriiig  of  a  cock , 

•at  any  oth^  hour  than  is  usnal,  they  say,  it  is  a  ce^n  presage  of  A 

defeat;  and  therefore  they  always  resolve  not  to  expose  themselves 

to  it.    If  the  crowing  of  a  cock  is  at  -the  same  time  heard  by  both 

armies,  no  courage  con  detain  them,^jujj^  being  equally  frighted  at  the 

fatal  omen,  they  instantly  disband  themseves,  and  both  sides  retire. 

When  the  savage  of  New  Orleans  marches  against  the  enemy  with 

,most  intrepidity,  a  dream,  or  the  barking  of  a  dog,  is  sufficient  to 

make  him  return  horfic.  "  ...  ■      . 

:j:  ThiB  humkn  passions  have  sometimes' kindjcd  the  like  wii*s 

among  th«  Christians  themselves';  but  notiiing  can  be  more  contrai^ 
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the  fkble  ma^e  use  of  by  the  prlace  of  Indostah^  to  suppress 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  Jman«,  ^  -  .        >  -.    * 

''Submit  thyself^  said  the  Iman>  to  the  order  of  the  most- 
high.  The  earth  is  going* to  receive  his  holy  law ;  victory 
every  where  marches  before  Omar.  Thoa  seest  Arabia,  Persia,* 
Syria,  and  all* Asia,  subdued:  the*  Roman  eagle  is  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  and  the  sword  of  terror  is  re-, 
^red  to  the  hand  of  Khaled*  For  these  certain^  signs,  acknow-. 
ledge  the  truth  of  my  religion,  the  sublimity  of  the.  Koran,  the 
simplicity  of  its  doctrines,c4uid<the  mildness  of  our  law.  Our 
<Jod  is  not  cruel;  he  is  honoured  by  our  very  pleasures; 
and,  arMohammed  says,  by  breathing  the  odour  of  perfumes, 
and  by  tasting  the  yoluptuous  caresses  of  love,  ray  soul  is 
kindled  with  new  fervour,  and  springs  with  greater  rapidity  up 
towards  heaven.  Crowned  insect,  hoW:  long  wilt  thou  wrestle 
against  thy  G#d  ?  Open  thine  eyes,  see  the  superstitions  and 
vices  with  which  thy  people  are  infected:  wilt  thou  for  ever 
deprive  thyself  of  the  light  of  the  Koran?*' 

"  Iman,  replied  the  prince,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
republic  of  beavers^  as  in  my  empire,  complained  of  a  few  rob- 
beriesy  and  even  of  some  assassinations : .  to  prevent  these  crimes, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  open  some  public  treasuries, 
where  the  rich  might  deposit. their  wealth;  to  enlarge  the 
high  roads,  and  to  erect  a  few  prisons.  The  senate  of  beavers 
were  ready  to  come  to  this  resolution],when  one  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  lifting  up  his  ey^s  to  the  azure  firmament,  suddenly 
cried  out.  Let  us  take  example  from  man.  He  believes  that ' 
the  palace  in  the  air  is  built,  inhabited,'  and  governed^  by  a 
more  powerful  Being  than  himself:  thi^r^  Being  is.  namecf 
Michapour*  Let  us  publish  this  doctrine,, that  the  nation  of 
the  beavers  may  submit  to  it.  Let  us  persuade  them  thjat  an 
ethereal  spirit  is,  by  order  of  this  God,  placed  as  a  centinel  oa 

to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  which  is  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and 
peaee;to  its  morals,  which  breath  nothing  but  mildness  andindul- 
j;ence ;  ,to  its.  maxims,  which  every  where  prescribe  beneficen<^  and 
charity ;  to  the  spirituality. of  th^  objects  it  presents  to  th^  i^ii^ii  Jp 
the  sublimity  of  its  motives;  and»  in  short,  to  the  grandeur  and  the 
nature  of  the  rewards  it  proposes. 
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f|cl^  plUi^ ;  ^Uh  Cr^ni  tjs^um  cmei^f^htiug  oar  idOM^.  lii 
nay  b^  employed  in  dispensing  ^^ftpin^^  iA  lb«  90ed>  »id 
mmy  ^  4^^  ^k#d :  Ibj^  ^^d  ^oing  ^9e  t»elteY«d«  gutit 
vf'iU  flj^  far  ffpip  vji.  tl^  iv;«i  4ile»t ;  tk^y  onlw  mt«  a  cooAttk 
tsi^ioms  ikey  dQ)i^F»|«  ^n  t^«  ^S^n ;  th»  idea  pleMM  oq  aiK 
ep^^l  9f  its  i|OY^||y>  9a4  i«  ^dfipled )  IbU  kMc^mea  tW  establJAlied 
rejigipn^  9^4  tbe  bM(v#m  al  fint  Kve  bkt  br«threo«  Saoa 
«(Wr>  l|»W^v^«  ^  grf  %k  ^n^oyersy  arisea.  Om  nyt  thai  it 
if  tb^  m§^,  apd  aa«Abfgp  layt  lb%l^  it  is  tbe  musk-rat,  who  graa 
Sr^fentad  tp.  }4icbaf^9Dr  lb«  gmas.  of  sand  witk  vbich  h% 
fQvvf^fd  ti|£  ^Tfcb*  Th^  diapula  gMwrs  warm ;  the  people  diistda 
lalQ  parties;  they  ab^se  each  other;  from  abuse  they  coma  t% 
)^|ow8,  ai^d  Fftuaticion  eauttds  bar  oharga.  Before  that  religion 
^^9  robbariaa  and  aKaasiaatioiiis  had  baan  committed ;  but  now 
a  civil  ivar  ia  kindkdi  and  half  the  nation  expires^  Be  ia^ 
^fDCted  by  th js  fable,  and  pretend  net»  O  cruel  Iman,  added  tl^a 
Indiap  priA^>  to  prove  to  me  the  tri^th  aod  utiUty  of  a  religion 
that  spreads  desolation  through  the  univ^erse.^' 

|t  follow^  fram  what  has  been  sail}  in  this  o^iapt^,  that,  if 
tbe  legislgtqre  were  authorized*  iu  consequence  of  iha  prf^ei* 
pies  ;^bove  established,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  law«» 
9H4Mn»9j  aad  f^lse  religions,  as  th^  times  and  circuiigiitaaces 
f§^Hir#d«  they  inight  drain  the  source  of  an  infinite  number 
pS  evilSf  aad  doubtless  secure  the  repose  of  nationfl^  by  exteqd* 
tMg  the  duratioa  of  empires. 

Be^desj^  what  light  wauld  these  principles  ^read  over  mo» 
fatity,  in  making  unsensible  of  the  necessary  dependence  there 
is  between  noaaness  s^d  the  Iaw§  of  a  country ;  and  by  ii^fona. 
lag  us  that  the  science  of  morality  is  i^ptbiog  mora  than  the 
acience  of  the  kgvslatureB  Who  doul^ts  that  the  moralists^ 
being  more  assiduous  at  this  study,  weuki  then  carry  the 
acieiuKe  (a  that  high  degree  of  pevfectioe  which  good  minds 
caa  now  ha^e  only  a  gUmp^e  q|^  aod  to  which  perhaps  they 
do  notHnKagiue  it  c§n  ever  arrive'^  ? 

t  It  if,  in  vain  to  say,  that  this  great  work  of  an  excellent  iegi^ 
btion  if  not  to  be  peiformed  b^  human  wisdom,  and  therefore  ne 
hatter  than  a  mare  chimera.    F  wouM  suppose  that  a  long  and  bMnd 
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If,  in  almost  every  goyemment,  alt  the  laws^  being  incoherent 
nnd  locondstent  with  ve^h  oH^e^  seem  t«  be  the  work  of  meire 
chance,  it  is  because,  guided  by  different  views  and  interests^ 
ifmie  who  fbnveii  th«m  fgsm  fbemsettQi  liKie  tnitble  abmi 
the  connection  and  kftf^ki^  thiii  Ml^fsted  between  them. 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  these  entire  bodies  of 
Uws,  as  With  ihh  forthktiotl  of  certaih  \i\kai)^  T%e  f»eis^nts 
leiblted  tb  cle^r  the  fiefd^  bf  the  n^^lhAh  ^oMi,  ^bn^,  hehbs. 
Ahd  mdd  ^  for  that  p^rpoll6  thfty  Idt  ih  a  f\Ht,  ^heh  th<^  Iftate^ 
l-ials,  dHvfen  by  the  turtetlts,  Wfefli  toll^bt^d  into  a  iie*(>  abottt 
lothe  reedb;  they  hardtined,  and  Ht  ttngth  tordi^  H  pl^k  6t 

It  is,  hbt^ev^f,  oh  the  ntiirormity  bf  t}i^1i§|iktaldr*i  Vtfei^,anl 
the  dep%nd)sttic6  of  th€^  laws  on  ^ch  oth^,  that  theii*  ik±tbU 
lence  consists.  Bat,  in  order  to  establish  this  di^fifeiidehce,  it 
%ot2hl  be  n^c^^i^  to  ttt^  th^th  all  to  oiie  AithpU  f^Hfici|>le^ 
soch  as  that  of  the  public  ntility ;  of,  that  bf  the  gte^itk  hMm* 
^berof  men,  subject  to  the  same  form  of  government :  a  prin- 
ciple more  extensive  and  more  fruitful  than  imagination 
can  conceive :  a  principle  that  inclndes  all  the  morality  and 
all  the  legislations,  of  which  many  men  discourse  without  un- 
ilirstandlng  iheih,  aiid  of  l^hrch  the  legislatoi's  themselves  hav^ 
yet  but  a  very  Superfici^  idea,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  unhappiness  of  almost  all  th^  nations  tipoh  eartb'^. 

ieries  of  eUBMs  foUewing  each  other*  the  fhrst  buds  ef  whieh  %ef^ 
unfolded  at  the  creation)  is  the  universal  eaose  of  all  thai  haft  beeh 
er  shaH  be.  On  admittnig  this  principle*  I  add*  thilt  if  in  this  {(mg 
chain  of  events  is  necesiarily  comprehended  the  wise  men  and  the 
fools,  the  cowards  and  the  heroes,  that  have  governed  the  world,  whf 
may  there  net  also  be  comprehended  in  it  the  discovery  of  tbe  true 
^inciples  of  government,  to  which  that  science  owes  its  perfection, 
and  the  world  its  happiness  ? 

*  In  most  of  the  empires  of  the  East,  they  have  not  eve^  tite  least 
idea  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.  Whoever  should  endeavour 
(o  enBght^  the  p^pk  fai  this  Inspect,  Irould  alitidst  cbnsbnfl^  ex* 
|N>as  himself  to  the  iutf  df  the  tj^fknts  Wh6  hy  t^ast^  those  un- 
happy COOkitliek  Ifl  6t^  to  Viblate  with  th^  greater  ithpiintiy  the 
Jaws  of  humaaitj,  thiery  WiS  haVe  thbir  snbimii  i^c^Hlfit  of  ^h^t,  aS 
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CHAR  XVIIL 

OF  THE  MIND,  CONS«DEftfiD  WITHaESPECT  TO  DIFFERENT 
AGES  AND  COUNTRIES, 

I  HAVE  proved,  that  the  same  actions,  successively  useful 
and  prejudicial  in  various  ages  and  countries,  were  alternately 
esteemed  and  despised.  It  is  with  ideas  as  with  actions.,  Th^ 
diversity  of  the  people's  interests,  and  the  changes  produced 
'in  those  interests,  produced  revolutions  in  their  tastes,  occasioned 
the  sudden  creation  or  entire  annihilation  of  certain  kinds  of 
genius,  and  ^be  unjust  or  proper,  though  always  reciprocal,  con- 
tempt which  different  geniuses,  agesy  and  countries^  have  always 
felt  for  each  other. 

The  truth  qf  this  proposition  I  am  going  to  prove  in  the  twQ 
following  chapters,  by  several  examples. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


THE  ESTEEM  FOR  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GENIUS  IS  IN 
EVERY  AGE  PROPORTIONED  TO  THE  INTEREST  THE 
PEOPLE  HAVE  IN  ESTEEMING  THEM. 

To  shew  the  perfect  justness  of  this  proposition,  let  us  first 
take  romances  fop  an  example.  Ffom  the  publication  of 
Amadis  to  the  romances  of  the  present  age,  that  kind  of  writing 
has  successively  experienced  a  thousand  vicissitudes.  Would 
^e  know  the  cause  ?  If  it  be  asked;  why  the  romances  that  have 
been  held  in  esteem  during  three  hundred  years  now  appear 
tedious  and  ridiculous,  we  shall  find  that  the  principal  merit 
of  most  of  these  works  depends  on  the  exactness  with  which. 


men,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  prince,  and  of  the  tacit 
contract  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  his  people.  What  reaspa 
soever  these  princes  give  for  their  conduct,  it  can  only  be  founded  oq 
^  perverse  desire  of  tyra^niz^no;  over  their  subjeclp. 
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in  these  perfoimances^  the  virtues  and  vices^  the  passions^  cus- 
toms^ and  folties,  of  a  natiofi  are  painted. 

Now  the  manners  of  a  nation  generally  change  every  age; 
this  change  must  then  ocbaBion  a  revolution  in  taste^  and  conse* 
quently  in  romances :  one  nation  is  therefore  constantly  forced 
hy  t|)e  very  desire  of  amusement  to  despise  in  one  age  what  it 
admired  in  that  which  preceded  it*.  What  I  have  said  of  ro- 
mances may  be  applied  to  almost  all  other  works.  But^  to  shew 
this  truth  in  a  stronger  light,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  com* 
pare  the  genius  of  the  ages  of  ignorance  with  that  of  the  present 
age.     Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  make  this  inquiry. 

As  the  ecclesiastics  were  then  the  only  persons  who  were  able 
to  write,  I  can  only  draw  mj'  observations  from  their  works  and 
sermons.  Whoever  reads  them  will  perceive  no  less  difference 
between  those  of  Menot  f  and  father  Bourdaloue,  than  between 
the  knight  of  the  sun  and  the  princess  of  Cleves.  v  Our  manners 
being  changed,  and  our  knowledge  increased,  we  now  laugh  at 
what  We  formerly  admired.  Who  does  not  smile  at  the  sermon 
delivered  by  a  preacher  at  Bourdeaux,  who,  to  shew  the  grati- 
tude of  the  deceased^  for  all  who  cause  prayers  to  be  offered  for 
them,  and  give  for  that  purpose  money  to  the  monks,  gravely 

*  Not  but  that  these  ancient  romances  are  still  agreeable  to  some 
philosophers,  who  look  upon  them  as  the  true  history  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  considered  in  a  certain  age;  and  under  a  certain  fdrm  of 
government.  These  philosophers,  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  dif* 
fisrence  between  two  romances,  the  one  written  by  a  Sibarite,  and  the 
other  by  a  Crotoniate,  choose  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  a  nation  from  the  kind  of  romance  with  >  which  they  are 
most  charmed.  These  scmIs  of  judgments  are  commonly  very  just  x 
an  able  politician  may,  by  these  helps*  dete^rmine  pretty  exactly  what 
enterprizes  it  would  be  prudent  or  rash  to  attempt  against  a  nations 
But  common  people,  who  read  romances  less  for  instruction  than 
amusement,  do  not  consider  th^n  in  this  point  of  viewi  and,  conse^ 
quently,  cannot  form  the  same  judgment  from  them. 

f  In  one  of  Menot's  sermons,  he  treaU  of  the  promise  of  the  Mes* 
nab,  and  says,  "  God  had  from  all  eternity  pre-ordained  the  incama* 
tion,  and  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  i  but  he  resolved  that  some 
great  pevsottages,  such  as  the  holy  fathers,  should  entreat  for  it.  Adam, 
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cried  oat  in  the  pulpit  that,  **  at  Ike  siere  sovad  of  tke  VHMie]^^ 
which  fell  into  a  box  or  plate>  and  sounded  tin,  tin,  tin,  all  the 
9o«ls  in  purgatory  were  seized  whh  sncb  JQy»  that  they  eoold 
Bot  forbear  laughing  out  ha,  ha^  ha*«'^ 


Enofl^  Bnocb,  MethuialaJi,  Lamech,  and  Noah,  after  harmg  in  ma 
besought  him  for  thftt  pi^rpof^,  agreed  among  theuMeli^  ^  te^d  an* 
bamdoirs  to  him  y  the  first  was  Moses,  th^  second  P^v^  t^  thii4 
Isaiah,  and  the  last  the  church  \  hut  tjbe^  ambassa^oJ^^  having;  09  hetf 
ter  success  than  the  patriarchs^^  they  thought  it  advisably  ^o  sqidsomt^ 
women.  Madam  Eve  presented  herself  first,  to  whom  God  made 
answer,  *  Eve,  thou  hast  sinned,  thou  art  not  worthy  of  niy  son*' 
Afterwards  they  sent  madanfi  Sarah,  who  cried,  *  0  God,  do  thou  help 
us;*  but  God  said,  *•  Thou  hast  rendered  thyself  unworthy  of  it  by 
tiie  incredulity  thou  shewedst  when  I  informed  thee,  that  thou  shoukbt 
be  the  mother  of  Isaac.*  The  third  was  madam  Rebecca,  to  whom 
€iod  said,  *>  Thou  hast  done  a  great  iiyury  to  Esau,  in  fkronr  of 
Jacob.*  The  Iburth  wi^madam  Judith,  to  whom  God  said,  *  Thoa 
art  an  aasai^.*  The  fifth  was  madam  Esther,  to  whom  he  sMd» 
<  Thou  hast  been  too  gxeat  a  coquette;  th<^  h^st  speat  thy  time la^ 
dressing  thyself  to  please  Ahasueruf.  At  length  they  sent  the  chanir 
ber-maid,  who  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and,  with  a  bashful  countenance,  kneeled  and  said,  ^  Let  my  beloved 
come  mto  my  garden,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  applesi  and  the  gar- 
den was  the  virgin's  womb.*  Now  the  son  having  heard  these  words» 
said,  *  Father,  1  have  loved  her  from  my  youth,  and  wiU  have  her  for 
my  mother.^  At  that  instant  God  called  Gabrie),  and  said,  «  O  Oa- 
brtel,  go  to  Nazareth,  and  pres^it  these  letters  fVom  me  to  Mary:'  and 
the  son  added,  *■  Take  mine,  and  tell  her,  that  I  have  chosen  her  to  be 
my  mother.'  <  Assure  her,*  said  the  Holy  Ghost,  *  that  I  will  dwell 
wkhin  her ;  let  her  know  that  ^e  shall  be  my  temple,  and  deliver  to 
ber  these  letters.*  All  Mettot*s  other  sermons  are  nearly  m  the  saoM 
taste. 

*  la  those  times  such  ignorance  prevised,  that  an  incmnbent  hav« 
ng  a  trial  witii  his  parishioners  about  who  should  pave  the  charch,  the 
priest,  when  the  judge  was  ready  to  give  the  cause  against  binb 
thought  proper  to  quote  this  passage  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
^  Paveant  illi,  ft  ego  non  paveam;^  when  the  judge,  not  knowmg 
what  to  answer,  ordered  that  the  church  should  be  paved  at  tiie  ex* 
fence  of  the  parishmners. 
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In  th^  ritdplicity  of  th#  ages  of  igtioraitce>  objects  {>re8eiited 
^emseltes  vitk^t  a  T^ry  diifbreot  tlspect  ft^m  that  in  which  they 
appecir  to  ehlighiened  eyes.  The  tragedies  of  our  SaTiour'd 
ptiMon^  edifyiiig  as  they  were  to  chir  abtestbr^,  appear  to  (is  aa 
scandalotis.  It  seems  the  ssime  with  reject  td  almost  all  th^ 
iubtle  questions  tbeti  debated  ih  the;  divinity-schools.  Nothing 
tftn  appear  more  indecent  than  disputes  in  form,  whether  God 
k  liatked  orr  elolhed  in  the  host  ?  whether^  if  God  he  omnipcf^ 
lent^  Me  htts  the  power  of  sintiing  ?  whether  God  could  assutniEi 
the  nature  of  a  womiin>  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  r6ck,  a  gourd/  and  ^ 
thousand  other  questions  still  more  extravagant*  ? 

Every  thing,  even  miracles  thediselves,  bofe  ih  thosb  timet 
4kf  ignorance,  the  marks  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  f  • 

There  wsls  atime,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  considered  by  the 
chnrdi  is  earthly  things  todwMfay  of  a  Chiistian.  It  is  even  saud  on 
absdkjtety  that  da  angd  wl^p^ed  St.  J^o^  for  endeavouring  te 
lauUte  Cksiro's  st  jle.  The  obM  Cariaut  f^refeeidiy  thait  this  was  fot 
MMms  b^  ^uH  badly. 

*  Utrum  Deui  potuerit  fuppositare  midiereni^  vd  diabolamf  vel 
asinum,  vel  silicem,  vel  cucurbitam :  &,  si  suppositasset  cucurbitam, 
quemadmodum  fuerit  concionatura,  editura  miracula,  &  quonamr 
ihiodo  Msset  fiia  erud.    Apolog.  f.  HerodM.  Vol.  iii.  |>.  137; 

f  Wlmti&ver  msey  be  saiid  in  vindication  of  the  agei  of  ignorance,  if 
#att  never  be  freved  ^fti  th^y  vfere  fatoarable  to  r^loh,  though 
ibey  #ere  t*  9«^()erfliti«M^.  Thereforef  nothing  can  be  mdre  ruficulout 
than  itm  deckmatkms  altered  agiaiASt  pMloso^drs,  or  against  the 
•tadediiai  in  the  eoimtry.  Those  viiio  compose  them,  il  is*  said,  can?^ 
soteol^teif  theearthi  they  would  therefore  do  bttter  to  cuhivall 
it  dadt  men,  it  may  be  repKed,  are  not  k  a  condition  to  labour  af 
that  eirii^^^iiifHt  JfesMes^  would  it  be  of  any  advaittage  to  ^idi^ 
i*rey  to  leg^st^r'  tbem  in  the  Ust  of  labourerff,  while  we  entertain  so 
mimy  roaidiCBntB,^  soUben,  artists  in  points  of  luxury,  a»d  domestics : 
this  wouM  be  to  recover  the  finance*  of  a  state,  by  saving  the  ends  of 
flHuUbs.  I  shall  eveif  iMf  that,  supposing  these  country  academies 
make  but'  fbw  disc^Tdi^es,  we  may  at  k»st  consider  them  a^  the  canals 
by  wfendi  the  knowledge  of  the  ca^l  is  communicated  to  the  pro^ 
Tinces.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  than  enlightening  the  mbds  of 
mmAikdt  <^  I*hik>Sbptiicsil  knowledge,''  sftyt  the  abbf  de  Fleury, 
**  can  never  be  prejudicial."   "  It  is  only  by  improving  humwircasoBi'^ 
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AmoDg  many  of  those  pretended  miiacles  mentio|^d  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  beUes-lcttres*,  I 
shall  choose  one  wrought  in  favour  of  a  monk.  "  This  monk^ 
returning  from  a  house  into  which  he  was  introduced  every 
night,  had  a  river  to  pass :  but,  Satan  oversetting  the  boat,  the 
monk  was  drowned,  as  he  was  beginning  the  invitatory  of  the 
matins  to  the  Virgin  Mary*  Two  devils  seized  his  soul,  but 
were  stopped  by  two  angels,  who  claimed  him  on  account  of 
his  being  a  Christian.  '  My  Lords,*  said  the  deVils  to  the 
angek,  '  it  is  true,  God  died  for  his  friends,  and  t)iat  is  no  fable; 
but  this  man  was  one  of  God's  enemies :  and  since  we  have 
found  him  in  the  filth  of  sin,  we  shall  go  and  cast  him  into  the 
mire  of  hell,  and  shall  be  well  rewarded  by  our  provost.*  After 
many  altercations,  the  angels  proposed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Virgin's  tribunal.  The  devils  replied,  *  that  they  would  freely 
take  God  for  judge ;  because  his  judgment  was  always  agree« 
able  to  the  laws :  but,  as  fpr  the  Virgin,  said  they,  we  cannot 
hope  for  justice  from  her ;  for  she  would  break  all  the  gates  of 
hell  rather  than  leave  there  for  a  single-  day  the  person  who, 
while  living,  performed  some  reverences  to  her  image.    God 

adds  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  nations  can  hope  to  improve  their  laws  and 
politics.*'  The  mind  is  like  fire,  its  effects  are  every  where  teen : 
there  are  few  great  politicians  and  great  captains  in  a  country,  ^i^re 
there  are  no  men  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  literature  and  the 
sciences.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  people,  who  know  .neitber 
the  art  of  writing  nor  that  of  reasoning,  can.  form  good  laws»  und^firee 
themselves  from  that  yoke  of  superstition  which  spread  desolation 
through  the  ages  of  ignorance  ?  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  that  Pythagpraa 
who  formed  so  many  legislators,  prove  how  far  the  progr^  of  reason 
may  contribute  to  the  public  happiness.  We  ought,  therefore^  to 
consider  these  country  academies  as  very  useful.  I  even  say,  that,  if 
we  consider  the  learned  merely  as  traders,  and  compare  the  hundred  , 
thousand  livres  the  king  distributes  among  the  academies  and  the  men 
of  learning,  with  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  our  books  to  foreignen^ 
we  may  assert,  that  this  kind  pf  commerce  gained  a  thousand  per 
cent,  to  the  state.  .    . 

*  «'  History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  aad^  Belles  l^tlresi 
tomezviii." 
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contradicts  her  id  nothing.  She  may  say,  that  the  magpie  is 
blacky  and  that,  troubled  waters  are  clear :  he  agrees  to  every 
thing*  We  no  longer  know  what  we  are  aboat :  of  a  duce  she 
wiJj  make  a  tre,  of  two  duces  twocinqs;  she  holds  both  the-dice 
and  the  chance.  The  day  when  God  made  her  motherwas 
very  fatal  to  us/* 

People  musty  doubtless,  be  but  little  edified  by  such  a  mira* 
cle;  and  the  following  is  equally  ridiculous.  It  is  taken  from 
Letters  edifying  and  curious  on  the  visit  of  the  bishop  of  Hali- 
camassus ;  and  appears  to  me  so  very  extravagant,  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  desire  of  placing  it  here. 

To  prove  the  excellence  of  baptism,  the  author  relates,  that 
f*  formerly  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  a:  king  who  bad  a 
great  aversion  to  the  Christians;  and  therefore  persecuted  those 
of  that  religion  in  a  very  cruel  manner.  He  well  deserved  to  be 
punished  by  the  Almighty;  but  God,  who  is  infinitely  good, 
and  who  opened  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  to  convert  him  when  per* 
secuting  the  faithful,  opened  also  the  heart  of  this  monarch, 
and  made  him  know  his  holy  religion:  for  it  happened,  as  the 
king  was  holding  a  council  in  the  palace  with  the  Mandarins, 
to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  abolishing  entirely  the  Chnstiaa 
religion  throughout  his  dominions,  that  the  king  and  Mandarins 
were  immediately  changed  into  swine.  At  the  grunting  of 
these  hogs,  the  people  flocked  thither,  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  change.  Among  than  was  a 
Christian  named  Gregory,  who  had  been  put  to  the  torture  the 
day  before ;  and,  running  at  the  noise  occasioned^by  this  events 
reproached  the  king  for  his  cruelty  to  those  of  his  religion.  At 
Gregory's  discourse,  the  swine  put  a  stop  to  their  noise,  became 
silent,  and  lifted  up  their  snouts  to  hear  him,  while  Gregory 
examined  them  in  these  terms :  '  Are  you  from  this  time  forward 
resolved  to  amend  your  lives  ^*  At  this  demand,  all  the  swine 
bowed  their  heads,  and  cried,  '  Ouen,  ouen,  ouen,*  as  if  they 
would  have  said  out,  (or  yes).  Then  Gregory  thus  resumed 
his  discourse.  '  If  you  are  resolved  to  amend ;  if  you  repent  of 
your  sins,  and  consent  to  be  baptized,  in  order  that  you  may 
perfectly  observe  the  holy  religion;- the  Lord  will  look  upon 
you  with  pity;  if  not,  you  will  be  miserable,  both  in  this  world 
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«ft4  %he  next*  AH  the  swkie  bowed  tbeit  b^^ds,  «id  eriad/ 
*  enen*  ouen^  ouen>'  as  if  they  would  bare  satdi '  tbty  desirtd  ki 
do  so/  Gregory  seeing  the  swime  iha»  bumbled/  fik>k  boiy* 
water,  and  baptiised  tbem  all :  and  tbere  immediately  bappeMsd 
a  great  miracle ;  fbr^  v»  bo  baptised  each  hog,  be  iostanthr 
changed  into  a  more  beautiful  person  than  he  Was  before/' 

Tbeae  miracles,  sermoa^t  tragedies,  and  tbeobgicai  questions, 
duit  appear  so  ridicnloiio  i»  us,  were,  and  mnst  have  beeB»  ad^ 
mired  in  ihe  ages  of  igoorance ;  because  they  were  suited  to  tk^ 
gettiiia  of  the  time%  and  men  always  admire  ideas  analogous  to 
their  own.  The  gross  stupidity  of  most  of  tbem  woidd  not 
permit  tbem  to  fonn  any  conception  of  tbe  boliness  and  gran« 
dent  of  religion;  fvr  witb  almost  eviyry  body  religion  was,  in  a 
manner,  nothing  more  tilian  superstition  and  idolatry.  Btrt^ 
^ankt  to  phUoeopby,  we  may  now  say,  that  we  hare  moro 
elevated  sentiments^  Whatever  injustice  has  been  done  to  tbe 
sciences,  i/vhaiever  corruptions  tbey  are  accused  of  tntrodnchif 
into  otnr  manners^  it  is  certain  that  most  of  our  clergy  are  now 
as  pure  as  they  were  then  depraved ;  at  leas^,  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  history  and  ancient  preachers^  Maillard  and  Menot, 
the  mmt  celebrated  among  them,  have  always  those  wonts  in 
their  mouths :  Sacerdotes  religiosi,  concubtnai^ii.  **  Damned 
infamous  wretches,*'  cries  Maillard,,  ^'  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  registers  of  the  devil,  thieves  and  robbers,  as  St»  Bernard 
says,  can  you  think  that  tbe  founders  of  your  benefieeagsvo 
you  tbem  to  do  nothing  but  to  live  kixuriously  and  play  with 
tbe  girls  ?  And  you,  gentlemoo,  tbe  fat  abbots,  witb  your  bo* 
meficesy  who  keep  horses^  dogs>  and  wenches,  a^  St.  Stopboa 
if  be  obtained  paradise  by  leading  such  a  bfe  asthif,  makttig 
good  cheer,  being  always  at  feastaand  banquets,  giving  wcaltii 
to  tbe  church,  and  tb^  crucifix  to  the  bdies  of  pleasure*  ?'' 

■  ■I  I  11  I  II  ■  .1  I ■       -I »  *■        liiiwii    III    ti ■iiiii> il   III  mill  iiiii% 

*  This  Maillard,  who,  with  such  vehemence  declaimed  against  the 
clergy,  was  not  himself  exempt  firom  the  vices  with  which  he  provoked 
his  brethren.  He  was  called  the  Gomorreen  Doctor;  and  the  follow* 
ing  epigram  was  made  on  him,  which  appears  tolerably  weO  turned 
fbr  the  time: 

Kostre  maistre  M ailhird!  tout  par  tout  met  le  nez, 
Taittt>$t'va  chez  le  roy,  tantost  va  cbez  la  royne  i 
,  U  fait  tout,  il  s^t  tout,  &  k  rien  n'est  idoincf 
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.  X  «baU  stop  n€^  longer  lo  ^onsidor  Ihoae  stupid  ages  in  which 
all  men,  the  soperstitious  and  the  brave»  amused  tbemselve« 
with  nothing  but  ifaQ  tales  of  the  monl»  and  extravagant  feats 
ef  chivalry.  Ignorance  and  folly  always  prevail  together: 
before  the  revival  of  phil^ephy»  authors^  thongh  born  in  dif* 
ferent  ages^  wrote  all  in  the  same  strain.  What  is  called  taste 
•apposes  knowledge :  but  there  is  no  taste^  and  consequently  no 
revolutions  of  taste  among  the  people  who  continue  barbarous  ; 
fer  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  enlightened  ages.  Now  these 
kinds  of  revolutions  are  always  preceded  by  some  change  in  the 
Ibrta  of  government,  the  manners,  laws,  and  situationy  of  a 
people.  There  is  then  a  secret  dependence  established  be- 
tween the  taste  of  a  nation  and  its  interests 

To  illustrate  this  principle  by  some  applications.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  the  most  memorable  tragic  paintings  of  revenge 
fuch  aa^that  of  Atrides,  does  not  kindle  in  us  the  same  trana* 
ports  as  those  with  which  they  filled  the  Greeks?  we  sbaH 
find  that  this  difference  of  impression  is  occasioned  by  the  dif« 
lerence  between  our  religioQ  and  polity,  and  the  religion  wai 
polity  of  the  Greeks. 

.  The  ancients  raised  temples  to  rerenge :  that  passion,  now 
placed  among  the  vices,  was  then  reckoned  among  the  virtuea; 
The  antient  polity  favoured  this  worship*  In  an  age  too  war- 
like  not  to  be  a  little  savage,  the  only  means  of  putting  a  Te» 
alraiat  upon  rage,  fury,  and  treachery,  was  making  it  disho* 
BOfirable  to  forget  an  injury*  a<^^  ^^  place  the  picture  of  revenge 

•■■Hi     I      I  !■  I         Mill ..I...  J ■■  I  I  II  m 

II  est  grand  oraleur,  poete  de  mieuz  n^ 
Juge  si  boa  qu'au  feu  mille  ea  a  oondamnds, 
Sophiste  Vkmsf  aigu  que  Icit  fesses  d'un  moine. 
|Iai4  il  est  si  og^esehant,  yiour  a'estre  pas  cliaBoine« 
Qu'aupres  d^  lui  son  saincts  le  diable  &  \e$  dima£u 
Si  se  fourrer  par  tout  a  gloire  ii  le  r^ute« 
Pourquoy  dedans  Ppissi  n*est  il  a  la  dispute  ? 
II  dit  qu'a  grand  regret  il  en  est  eloign^  i 
Car  Beze  il  eut  vaincu,  tant  il  est  habile  homme* 
Pourquoi  done  n'y  est-il  ?  11  est  embesoign^, 
Apjr^  ka  fondomeat  pour  rebastir  Sodeoie. 
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by  the  side  of  that  of  an  affront :  thus  they  kept  up  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  a  respectful  and  salutary  fear,  that  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  the  government.  The  painting  of  that 
passion  was  so  very  analogous  to  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the 
people,  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  examined  with  pleasure. 

But  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  at  a  time  when  the  police  is 
much  improved,  and  in  which  we  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
same  prejudices,  it  is  evident,  that,  from  consulting  in  the  same 
manner  our  own  interest,  we  must  see  with  indifference  the 
painting  of  a  passion,  which,  far  from  maintaining  peace  and 
harmony  in  society,  produces  nothing  but  disorders  and  useless 
cruelties.  Why  do  the  tragedies,  full  of  those  brave  and  manly 
sentiments  that  inspire  a  love  of  our  country,  now  make  so  slight 
an  impression  upon  us?  Because  it  is  very  uncommon  for 
people  to  unite  a  certain  degree  of  courage  and  virtue  with  an 
extreme  submission  :  thus  the  Romans  became  base  ami  vile  as 
soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  master ;  and,  as  Homer  says,  '*  The 
dreadful  instant  that  puts  the  freeman  in  irons  snatches  from 
him  half  his  primeval  virtue.*'  Whence  I  conclude,  that  the 
ages  of  liberty,  which  produce  great  men  and  great  passions^ 
are  the  only  times  wherein  people  are  really  admirers  of  brave 
and  noble  sentiments. 

Why  was  Corneiile's  manner  so  much  admired,  while  that 
great  poet  was  living,  and  so  little  relished  at  present }  It  is  be« 
cause,  being  just  escaped  from  those  troublesome  times,  when 
minds,  heated  by  the  fire  of  sedition,  are  more  daring,  fonder  ef 
bold -sentiments,  and  more  susceptible  of  ambition ;  it  is  because 
the  characters  Coroeille  gives  his  heroes,  and  the  projects  he 
makes  the  ambitious  form,  were  consequently  more  analogous  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  they  are  now>  at  a  time  when  we  have 
few  heroes*,  few  true  citizens,  and  few  men  inflamed  by  am- 
bition,  since  a  happy  calm  has  succeeded  so  many  storms^  and 
the  volcanos  of  sedition  are  extinct. 

How  can  an  artist,  accustomed  to  groan  under  the  weight  of 
indigence  and  contempt ;    a  rich  man,  and  even  a  great  lord 


Civil  wars  are  a  misfortune,  to  which  we  frequently  owe  great 


men. 
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accustomed  to  crioge  to  a  man  in  a  high  post,  and  to  regard  him 
\yith  that  sacred  respect  which  th,e  Egyptian  feels  for  his  gods, 
and  the  negro  for  his  idol,  be  struck  with  the  verse,  where 
Cornei  lie  says, 

"  Pour  dtre  pluis  qu'un  roi,  tu  te  crois  quelque  chose?" 

That  is, 
'*  To  be  more  than  a  king,  thoq  thinkest  thyself  something." 

Such  sentiments  ihust  appear  to  them  foolish  and  gigantic^ 
They  cannot  admire  elevation  of  mind  without  frequently 
blushing  at  the  abject  state  of  their  own;  therefore,  if  we  ex* 
cept  a  small  number  of  wits,  and  men  of  elevated  genius,  who 
still  preserve  a  rational  and  felt-esteem  for  Corneille,  the  other 
admirers  of  that  great  poet  esteem  him  less  from  their  own 
judgment  and  taste,  than  from  hearsay,  and  a  ^vourable  pre-^ 
possession. 

Every  change  in  government,  or  the  manners  of  a  people,^ 
must  necessarily  introduce  a  revolution  in  taste.     From  age  to 
age>    people  are  differently  struck    with  the  same    objects, 
according  to  the  different  passions  by  which  they  are  animated. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  men  as  with  their 
ideas;  if  we  only  conceive  in  others  the  ideas  analogous  to  our 
own,  *'  we  can  only,"  says  Sallust,  «'  be  affected  by  those  pas- 
sions which  strongly  affect  ourselves  *." 

To  be  touched  with  the  painting  of  some  passion,  we  must 
have  felt  it  ourselves. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  shepherd  Tircis  meets  with  Cataline, 
and  that  they  reciprocally  make  each  other  the  confident  of 
the  sentiments  of  love  and  ambition,  with  which  they  are 
agitated;  they  certainly  can  only  communicate  to  each  other 
an  impression  of  the  passions  that  animate  them,  but  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  fee!  themselves.  The  first  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  is  any  thing  so  captivating  in  supreme  power  ; 


*  At  seeing  an  account  of  an  heroic  action,  the  reader  believes  no- 
thing that  be  is  not  csq>abie  of  doing  himself:  he  rejects  the  rest  as 
mere  invention. 
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and  the  seeond,  that  there  is  sach  a  charm  ia  the  lend^  smik 
of  a  womaa  beloved«  Now,  to  apply  the  different  kinds  of 
tragedy  to  this  principle,  I  say,  that  in  every  country  whero 
the  inhabitants  have  no  share  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs ;  where  the  words  country  and  citizen  are  seldom  men- 
tioned, the  public  can  be  only  pleased  by  representing  on  the 
stage,  passions  suited  to  the  people ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
}ove.  Not  that  all  men  are  equally  sensible  of  this:  it  is  cer- 
tain that  fierce  and  bold  mindsy  the  ambitious,  politicians, 
misers,  and  men  involved  in  important  affairs,  are  but  slightly 
touched  with  the  painfmg  of  that  passion :  and  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  dramatic^  pieces  have  not  such  great  success  as  in 
republican  states,  where  the  hatred  of  tyrants,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  our  country,  are  the  points  for  engaging  the  pub- 
lic esteem. , 

In  any  other  government,  the  citizens,  not  being  united  by 
a  common  interest,  the  diversity  of  personal  interests  must 
necessarily  oppose  the  universality  of  the  applause.  In  these 
countries  we  can  only  pretend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  success,  by 
painting  such  passions  a^  are  more  or  less  generally  interesting  to 
individuals.  Now,  among  the  passions  of  this  kind,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  of  love,  which  is  in  part  founded  on  a  necessity 
of  nature,  is  the  most  univei-sally  felt.  Thus  we  now  prefer,  in 
France,  Racine  to  Corneille,  who,  in  another  age,  or  perhaps 
hi  a  different  country,  such  as  England,  would  probably  have 
the  preference. 

This  proceeds  from  weakness,  that  is  a  necessary  consequence 
^f  luxury,  and  a  change  of  manners ;  which,  depriving  us  of 
all  strength  and  elevation  of  mind,  makes  us  already  prefer 
f:omedies  to  tragedies,  which  are  now  nothing  but  comedies  in 
an  elevated  style,  where  the  action  is  performed  in  a  king's 
palace. 

The  happy  increase  of  sovereign  authority,  which  disarming 
sedition,  and  degrading  the  condition  of  tradesmen,  has  almost 
entirely  banished  them  from  the  comic  scene;  where  we  He- 
longer  see  any  but  men  of  a  good  air  and  in  high  life^  whp 
really  fill  the  place  that  was  formerly  possessed  by  men  of 
the  common  rank,  and  are  properly  the  bourgeois  of  the  age* 
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We  see  then,  that,  at  different  times,  certain  kinds  of  genius 
made  i^ery  different  impressions  on  the  public ;  but  that  these 
were  always  proportioned  to  their  interest  in  approving  them. 
Now,  this  public  interest  is  sometimes  so  very  different  in  one 
age  from  what  it  is  in  the  next,  as  to  occasion  the  sudden  crea- 
tion or  annihilation  of  certain  kinds  of  ideas  and  works ;  such 
are  all  those  of  controversy,  which  are  now  as  unknown  as  they 
were,  and  ought  to  have  been,  formerly  known  and  admired. 

In  fact)  at  a  time  when  the  people,  being  divided  about 
their  creed,  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  intemperate  zeal ;  when 
those  of  each  sect^  ardent  to  maintain  their  opinions,  would 
take  op  either  the  sword  or  arguments  to  declare,  prove  and 
cause  them  to  be  adopted,  by  the  whole  world  ;  works  of  con^* 
troversy  were,  on  account  of  the  subjects,  too  generally  inte- 
resting not  to  be  universally  esteemed;  besides,  these  works 
were  wrote,  at  least  on  the  part  of  certain  heretics,  with  all 
the  address  and  spirit  imaginable,  to  persuade  a  person  of  the 
truth  of  the  tale  of  an  ass's  skin;  or  that  of  Blue-beard,  which 
resemble  some  heresies  ♦•  The  controversial  writers  were  ob- 
liged to  employ,  in  their  writings,  all  the  art,  the  force,  and  the 
resources  of  logic,  that  their  works  might  be  master-pieces  of 
subtilty,  and  perhaps,  in  this  particular,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  therefore  certain,  both  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  from  the  manner  of  treating  it, 
that  the  controvertists  must  have  then  been  considered  as  the 
writers  most  worthy  of  esteem. 

But,  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  fanatacism  has  almost  en« 
tirely  fled;  when  both  the  king  and  people,  instructed  by  past 
misfortunes,  no  longer  employ  themselves  in  theological  dis« 
putes;  and  when  the  principles  of  the  true  religion  are  daily 
more  and  more  confirmed,  these  writers  ought  no  longer  to 
make  the  same  impression  oa  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thus 
a  person  now  reads  those  writings  with  the  same  disgust  that 
he  would  find  in  perusing  a  Peruvian  controversy,  in  which  is 
debated,  whether  Mancocapac  is,  or  is  not,  the  son  of  the  sun* 

To  confirm  what  I  have  just  said,  by  a  fact  that  has  fallen 

J  ■     '     "^ 

*  See  the  History  of  Heresies,  bjf  St.  Epipbanius. 
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within  our  own  observation^  let  us  call  to  mind  the  heat  with 
which  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  in  relation  to  the  superiority 
of  the  antients  over  the  moderns.  This  fanaticism  gave  repu- 
tation to  several  indifferent  dissertations  composed  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  the  indifference  with  which  it  has  been  since  con- 
sidered, has  suffered  to  be  lost  in  oblivion  the  dissertations 
of  the  celebrated  de  la  Motte,  and  the  learned  Abb6  Terrasson; 
dissertations  which,  notwithstanding  their  having  a  just  title  to 
be  considered  as  master-pieces  and  models  in  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, are  almost  unknown  to  all  but  men  of  learning. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that,  to  the  public  in- 
terest differently  modilied,  according  to  the  different  ages,  we' 
ought  to  attribute  the  creation  and  annihilation  of  certain  kinds 
of  ideas  and  works. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  shew  how  this  public  inte« 
rest,  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  daily  happen  in  the  manners, 
passions,  and  tastes  of  a  people,  may  however  secure  to  certain 
works  the  constant  esteem  of  all  ages. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  remember,  that  the  manner  of 
writing  in  most  esteem  in  one  age  and  country,  is  often  the 
most  despised  in  another  age  and  in  another  country ;  and,  con* 
sequently,  that  this  is  not  what  is  strictly  called  genius.  Now, 
among  the  sentiments  entertained  of  these  pieces,  some  are 
fleeting  and  others  durable.  We  may  then  reduce  to  two 
kinds,  all  the  different  species  of  genius :  the  one,  where  a 
momentary  utility  is  dependent  on  the  changes  that  happen  in 
commerce,  government,  the  passions,  employments,  and  pre- 
judices of  a  people,  which  may  be  termed,  the  spirit  of  the 
mode*  :  the  other,  whose  utility  is  eternal,  unalterable,  inde- 
pendent of  the  various  manners  and  governments,  confined  to 
the  very  nature  of  man,  and  consequently  always  invariable. 


♦  I  understand,  by  this  word,  whatever  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
tnan  and  of  things :  I  consequently  comprehend,  under  the  same  word, 
the  works  that  appear  to  us  more  durable :  such  are  the  false  reli- 
gions which  successively  take  place  of  each  other,  and,  in  relation  to 
ihe  revolutions  of  ages,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  works  of  the 
mode. 
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This  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the.trae  genias,  or  that  most 

desirable* 

'    All  kinds  of  genius  being  thus  reduced  to  these  two^  I  shall 

consequently  distinguish  the  works  produced  by  them  into  two 

sorts* 

The  one  is  designed  to  have  a  glorious  and  rapid  success ;  the 
other^  a  success  more  extensive  and  durable.  A  satirical.  ro» 
raance,  for  instance^  in  which  is  painted,  in  a  true  but  severe 
Jight,  the  follies  of  the  great,  will  certainly  have  a  run  among 
the  common  people.  Nature,  who  has  engraven  on  all  hearts 
the  sensation  of  primitive  equality,  has  placed  an  eternal  seed 
of  hatred  between  the  great  and  the  little :  these  last,  there* 
fore,  seizC)  with  all  the  pleasure  and  sagacity  possible,  the  finest 
strokes  of  these  ridiculous  pictures,  wherever  the  great  appear 
unworthy  of  their  superiority.  Such  works  most  then  have  a 
rapid,  though  not  an  extensive  and  durable  success :  not  extea« 
sive,  because  it  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  tx>untry  where 
tliese  follies  took  their  birth ;  and  not  durable,  because  the  mode, 
by  introducing  new  follies,  displaces  the  old  ones,  and  thus  soon 
effaces  the  remembrance  of  the  follies  of  the  men,  and  of  the 
authors  who  have  exhibited  them;  and  because,  weary  of  con* 
templating  the  same  follies^  the  malignity  of  the  common  peo- 
ple makes  them  search  for  fresh  faults,  from  new  motives  of 
justifying  their  contempt  for  the  great.  Their  impatience^  in 
this  respect,  still  hastens  the  fall  o£  these  works,  and  their  fame 
is  frequently  shorter  than  the  duration  of  the  ridicule. 

Such  is  the  success  that  necessarily  attendl  a  satyrical  ro« 
mance.  In  regard  to  a  work  on  morality  or  metaphysics,  it 
cannot  succeed  in  the  same  manner;  the  desire  of  instruction, 
which  is  always  more  uncommon,  ;ind  less  Uvely,  than  that  of 
censure,  cannot  furnish,  in  one  nation,  either  so  great  a  num- 
her  of  readers,  or  of  such  passionate  admirers.  Besides,  the 
principles  of  these  sciences,  with  whatever  clearness  they  are 
represented,  always  require  from  the  readers  a  degree  of  atteii* 
tion  that  must  necessarily  diminish  their  number  very  consi- 
derably. 

But  if  the  merit  of  this  moral  or  metaphysical  work  is  not  so 
speedily  known  as  those  of  a  satyrical  kind,  it  is'  more  gen«p 
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rally  ackaowleged ;  becaose  treatises,  sach  a^  thosa  tt  Locke 
or  Nicole,  which  treat  neither  of  an  Italian^  a  Frenchmant  nor 
«B  Englishman,  bat  of  man  in  general,  must  necessarily  find 
readers  among  all  civilised  nations,  and  even  continue  to  do  af> 
in  every  age.  Whatever  vi^ork  derives  its  merit  from  the 
elegance  of  the  observations  made  on  the  nature  of  man  and 
things,  cannot  cease  to  please  at  any  time. 

I  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  true  cause  of  the  different 
kinds  of  esteem,  united  to  the  exertion  of  different  kinds  of 
genius;  if  any  doubts  still  remained  on  this  subject,  I  might, 
by  making  fresh  applications  of  the  principles  above  established^ 
obtain  fresh  proofs  of  their  truth. 

Would  we  know,  for  example,  what  would  be  the  different 
success  of  two  writers,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  by 
the  depth  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  other  by  the  elegance  of 
kis  language  }  In  consequence  of  what  I  have  said,  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  first  will  be  slower ;  because  many  more  are  judges 
^the  delicacy,  the  graces,  tb«  pleasing  turn  of  an  expression; 
and,  in  fine,  of  all  the  beauties  of  style,  than  of  the  beauty  and 
justness  of  ideas.  A  polite  writer,  like  Malherbe,  must  then  have  a 
auccess  more  rapid  than  extended,  and  more  shining  than  durable. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  the  first  is»  that  a  work  translated 
from  one  language  to  another,  always  loses  in  the  translation 
the  freshness  and  strength  of  its  colouring ;  and  consequently 
passes  to  strangers,  stripped  of  the  charms  of  style,  which, 
upon  my  supposition,  is  its  principal  excellence ;  the  second  is^ 
that  the  language  insensibly  grows  old  ;  the  most  happy  turns 
of  expression  become,  at  length,  more  common ;  and>  in  short, 
the  work  being  thus,  in  the  very  country  where  it  vras  com* 
posed,  deprived  of  the  beauties  that  rendered  it  agreeable,  can 
at  most  preserve  for  the  author  only  the  esteem  of  tradition. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  entire  successi  it  is  necessary,  that  fine 
ideas  should  be  dressed  in  the  beauties  of  language.  Without 
this  happy  choice,  a  work  cannot  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
especially  of  a  translation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  proper  crucible  for  separating  the  pure  gold  from  the 
tinsel:  Thus  we  ought  to  attribute  to  this  defect  of  ideas, 
t^  common  to  our  antient  poets,  the  unjust  contempt  whicd 
many  judicious  persons  have  conceived  against  poetry. 
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I  AM  only  «dd  one  word  t;6  what  I  have  fluid,  namely, 
tbat,  amoRg  the  works  deserring  to  be  celebrated  IhrovKh  all 
mges  and  countries^  there  are  some  which,  being  in  a  peculiat 
manner  more  generally  interesting  to  hvman  nature,  mnst  hate 
a  speedier  and  more  extensive  success.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  among  men  there  are  few 
-who  bare  not  experienced  some  passion :  that  most  of  Ihen 
are  less  pleased  with  the  depth  of  an  idea,  than  with  the  beauty 
of  a  description ;  that,  as  experience  proves,  almost  all  of  thent 
have  felt  more  than  they  have  seen,  but  have  seen  more  thav 
they  have  reflected* ;  so,  the  paintings  of  the  passioni  bmsv 
be  more  generally  agreeable  than  those  of  nataral  objects; 
and  a  poetical  descfiptioo  of  the  same  objects  must  find  more 
admirers  than  philosophical  worka.  Even  with  regard  to  these 
ksl  works,  men  being  less  desirous  of  understanding  botany^ 
geography,  and  the  fine  arts,  than  of  knowing  the  humafli 
heart;  the  excellent  philosophers  of  this  last  kind  most  be 
more  generally  known  and  esteemed  than  botanist^  geo- 
graphers, and  great  critics.  Thus,  M.  de  la  Motte,  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  him  as  an  example)  would  have 
been  doubtless  more  generally  known  and  esteemed,  had  he 
treated  move  interesting  subjects  with  the  same  delicacy, 
elegance,  and  judgment,  he  has  shewn  in  his  discourses  os  (he 
ode,  fable,  and  tragedy. 

The  publict  satisfied  with  admiring  the  most  finished  pieces 
of  celebrated  poets,  set  little  value  on  great  critics,  whose 
works  are  only  read,  jodged,  and  valued,  by  persons  versed  in 
that  art,  to  whom,  they  are  of  use.  This  is  the  true  cause  ol 
the  small  proportion  observed  between  the  reputation  ami 
merit  of  M.  de  la  Motte. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  works  that  ought  to  have  a 
rapid,  as  well  as  an  extensive  and  durable  success. 

The  several  kinds  of  success  are  to  be  obtained  at  once,  only 


*  This  if  the  reason  why,  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  almost  all  eoua« 
tries,  the  poetical  age  ^u  always  foretold  and  preceded  that  of  phi* 
loiophy. 
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in  the  works  where^  according  to  my  principles;  the  authors 
have  joined  a  momentary  and  durable  utility ;  as  in  certain 
poems,  romances,  theatrical  pieces,  and  moral  and  political 
writings :  on  which  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  these  works, 
soon  stripped  of  the  beauties  that  depend  on  the  manners  and 
prejudices  of  the  times  and  countries  where  they  are  written, 
preserve  nothing  for  posterity  but  the  beauties  common  to  all 
ages  and  countries;  ^nd,  for  this  reason.  Homer  must  now  appear 
less  agreeable  than  he  did  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  But  this 
loss  ;  or,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  this  diminution  of  merit, 
is  more  or  less  great,  according  as  the  durable  beauties  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  work,  and  are  always  unequally 
mixed  with  those  of  a  day,  have  a  greater  pr  less  ascendency 
over  these  last.  Why  is  (he  {^earned  Women  of  the  celebrated 
Moliere  already  less  esteemed  than  his  Miser,  his  Tartuflfe,  smd 
his  Misanthrope  ?  People  have  not  calculated  the  number  of 
ideas  contained  in  each  of  these  pieces,  and  consequently  they 
have  not  determined  the  degree  of  esteem  due  to  them;  but 
they  have  found,  by  experience,  that  a  comedy,  such  as  the 
Miser,  where  the  success  is  founded  on  the  painting  of  a  vice 
that  evei^  sub$ists,  a^d  is  always  prejudicial  to  mankind,  neces. 
sarily  includes  an  infinite  number  of  beauties,  that  flow  front 
the  happy  choice  of  the  subject,  which  renders  them  durable  : 
on  the  contrary,  a  comedy,  such  as  that  of  the  Learned  Women, 
whose  success  was  only  supported  by  a  fashionable  -and  tran- 
sient folly,  could  only  sparkle  with  those  momentons  beauties 
that  arise  from  the  subject;  and  though  once,  perhaps,  more 
proper  to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the^pubiic,  could  not 
make  those  that  are  so  durable.  Hence  we  seldom  see,  among 
different  nations,  celebrated  pieces  pass  with  success  from  oner 
|he^t|:e  tp  another. 

The  couplt^sion  of  this  chapter  i$^  tjiat  the  esteem  granted  to 
all  works  of  genius  is,  i^  every  age,  always  proportionable  ta 
the  interest  people  have  in  esteeming  them. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  casNiBs  eoNsiraaiEB  in  relation  to  diffbrent 

COUNTRIES. 

WifAT  I  have  said  on  the  difFerent  ages>  I  apply  to  differeot 
cauatiae9;  at^d  prove  that  the  esteemer  coatenopt affixed  to 
the  aame  kind  of  genius  among  diflferent  people^  are  always  the 
^fifeot  of  the  different  forms  of  their  governments^  and  coQse« 
^uently>  of  the  diversity  of  their  interests. 

Why  is  eloquence  held  in  such  esteem  in  republics?  It  is 
because*  by  the  form  of  their  government,  eloquence  opens  a 
way  to  riches  and  grandeur.  Now  the  fondness  and  regard  all 
men  entertain  for  wealth  and  honour  must  necessarily  make 
them  reflect  on  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  them.  In  re* 
publics,  honour  is  paid,  not  only  to  eloquence,  but  to  all  the 
aciences,  which,  likejioliticsj  civil  law,  morality,  poetry,  or  phi^ 
loaophy,  may  serve  to  form  orators. 

In  despotic  countries,  on  the  contrary,  they  set  but  little 
value  on  the  same  kind  of  eloquence ;  because  it  dots  not  lead 
to  foi^une.  In  those  countries  it  is  scarcely  of  any  use,  because 
men  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  persuade  when  they 
can  command. 

Why  did  the  Spartans  aflfeot  to  shew  great  contempt  for  that 
kind  of  genius  proper  to  carry  to  perfection  works  of  luxury? 
It  was,  because  a  poorr  little,  republic,  that  could  only  oppose 
the  virtue  and  valour  of  its  citizens  against  the  formidable 
power  of  Persia,  ought  to  despise  all  the  arts  adapted  to  ener» 
vftte  the  brave,  which  were  perhaps  with  reason  deified  at 
Tyre,  or  at  Sidon« 

Why  have  the  people  oF  England  less  esteem  for  the  art  of 
yrar,  than  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks?  It  is  because  the 
English,  having  now  more  of  the€arthageuian  than  the  Roman, 
are,  by  the  form  of  their  government,  and  their  natural  situa- 
tion, less  in  need  of  great  generals  than  of  able  merchants^ 
it  if  because  the  spirit  of  trade,  whicli  nepessarily  leads  in  ita 
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train  a  taste  for  luxury  and  efieminacy,  must  every  day 
increase,  in  their  esteem,  the  value  of  gold,  and  industry  must 
daily  diminish  their  regard  for  the  military  art,  and  even  for 
courage:  a  virtue  which,  among  a  free  people,  for  a  loi^  tim^ 
supported  the  national  pride ;  but  nevertheless,  growing  daily 
weaker  and  weaker,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  distant  cause  of  the 
fall,  or  subjection,  of  that  nation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  cele* 
b rated  writersj  as^  for  example,  a  Locke,  and  a  Addison,  have 
been  hitherto  more  honoured  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  is  from  its  being  impossible  that  a  high  value 
should  not  be  set  on  merit,  in  a  country  where  every  citizen 
has  a  share  in  the  management  of  affairs  in  general,  and  where 
every  man  of  abilities  may  enlighten  the  public  with  respect 
to  its  true  interest.  For  this  reason^  we  so  commonly  meet  in 
London  with  knotving  men,  who  are  with  much  more  diffi* 
culty  found  in  France:  not  that  the  climate  of  England,  as  has 
been  pretended,  is  more  favourable  to  genius  than  ours;  the 
list  of  our  celebrated  men,  in  war,  politics,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  perhaps  more  numerous  than  theirs.  If  the  £ng« 
lish  nobility  are  in  general  more  learned  than  ours,  it  is  because 
they  are  forced  to  acquire  knowledge  to  recompence  them  for 
the  advantages  the  form  of  our  government  may  have  over 
theirs;  they  have  therefore,  in  this  respect,  a  very  consider- 
able one  over  ours ;  an  advantage  which  they  will  preserve^ 
till  luxury  has  entirely  corrupted  the  principles  of  their  govern* 
ment,  till  it  has  made  them  insensibly  bend  their  necks  to  ser- 
vitude, and  has  taught  them  to  pi^efer  riches^to  talents.  It  U 
a  merit  at  London  to  have  learning ;  but  at  Paris  it  is  ridiculous. 
This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  answer  nYadeby  a  foreigner  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  regent  of  France,  who  examined  him 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  different  genius  of  the 
.  several  nations  of  Europe.  *'  The  only  manner  of  replying 
to  your  royal  highness's  question,"  said  the  foreigner, 
"  is  to  repeat  the  first  questions  that  among  the  different 
nations  is  most  commonly  asked  on  the  appearance  of  a  person 
among  them."  "  In  Spain,"  added  he,  "  t]bey  a^.  Is  he  a 
grandee  of  the  first  quality?  In  Germany,  Is  he  admitted  into 
the  chapters  ?   In  France,  Is  he  respected  at  court  ?    In  Holland, 
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How  much  money  is  he  worth  ?  la  England^  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  ?'* 

The  same  general  interest  which,  in  republican  states,  and 
those  of  a  mixed  government,  presides  in  the  distribution  of 
esteem,  is  also  in  empires  subject  to  despotic  power,  the  sole 
distributer  of  that  esteem.  If  in  those  governments  little 
regard  is  shewn  to  genius;  and  if,  at  Ispahan  and  Constantinople, 
they  have  more  respect  for  the  eunuch,  the  icoglan«  and  the 
pascha,  than  for  men  of  merit;  it  is  because  the  people  there 
have  no  interest  in  esteeming  great  men  :  not  that  these  great 
men  are  in  those  countries  useless  and  displeasing;  but  none  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  the  public  is  composed,  have  any  inte- 
rest in  becoming  so,  and  every  person  has  always  little  esteem 
lor  what  he  has  no  ambition  to  obtain. 

Who  in  those  empires  can  engage  a  single  person  to  support 
the  fatigues  of  study,  and  the  meditations  necessary  to  carry 
his  abilities  to  perfection  ?  Great  talents  are  always  suspected 
in  unjust  governments;  and  abilities  can  neither  procure  digni- 
ties nor  riches.  Riches  and  dignities  are  however  the  only 
advantages  visible  to  all  eyes,  the  only  ones  reputed  real 
blessings,  and  as  such  are  universally  desired.  In  vain,  is 
it  said}  that  they  are  insipid  to  the  possessor;  they  are,  if 
you  willy  decorations  that  are  sometimes  disagreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  actor;  but  nevertheless,  they  always  appear 
arlhiirable  in  the  point  of  view  from  whence  they  are  con,, 
teniplated  by  the  spectator ;  and  therefore  people  make  the 
greatest  efforts  to  obtain  them.  Thus  illustrious  men  only 
increase  in  countries  where  honour  and  riches  are  pur- 
chased by  great  abilities ;  and  thus  despotic  states  are,  from  a 
contrary  reason,  always  barren  of  great  men.  Upon  which  I 
shall  observe,  that  gold  is  now  of  such  great  value  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  that,  in  governments  infinitely  more  wise  and 
learned,  the  possession  of  that  metal  is  almost  always  considered 
as  the  first  merit.  How  many  rich  men  are  there,  who,  elated 
by  universal  homage,  think  themselves  superior  to*  men  of 

*  Seduced  by  their  own  vanity,  an4  the  praises  of  a  thousand  flat- 
terers, th^  inost  moderate  among  them  believe  themselves  at  least 
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abilities;  fdicitate  themselves  in  atone  superbly  moclest^  for 
having  preferred  the  useful  to  the  agreeable ;  and  having,  in 
the  want  of  genius^  say  they,  made  a  porchaae  of  good  sense, 
which,  according  to  the  signification  they  affix  to  the  word,  is 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  supreme  genius!  Suck  men  most 
always  take  philosophers  for  visionary  speculatists^  their  writ* 
jugs  for  works  seriously  frivolous,  and  ignorance  for  merit. 

Riches  and  honours  are  too  mnch  coveted,  for  any  one  to  ho* 
Bour  talents  in  the  people^  where  the  pretensions  to  merit  are 
exclusive  of  the  pretensions  to  fortune.  Where  is  the  country 
in  which,  to  make  a  fortune,  a  man  of  geaius  is  not  obliged  to 
lose,  in  the  anti chamber  of  a  protector,  the  time  which,  to  ex- 
cel in  any  manner,  he  ought  to  employ  in  close  and  cootimial 
studies  ?  To  what  flattery,  to  what  meannesses,  mast  he  stoop 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  great !  If  he  \s  bortt  in  Turkey,  he 
must  expofe  himself  to  the  disdain  of  a  mufti,  or  a  sultana;  in 
France^  to  the  affrontive  goodness  of  a  great  lord*,  or  a  place- 
man, who,  despising  in  him  a  kind  of  genius  too  different  from 
his  own,  considers  him  as  a  man  useless  to  tbe  state,  incapable 
♦f  serious  affairs,  and,  like  a  pretty  child,  entirely  taken  up 
with  ingenious  trifles.  Besides,  being  strictly  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  men  of  meritf ,  and  afraid  of  their  censure,  the 


superior  to  every  one  who  is  not  above  them  in  this  respect.  They 
do  not  perceive  that  it  is  with  men  of  genius  as  with  those  who  run  a 
race :  **  Such  a  one,"  say  they  to  each  other,  «*  does  not  run  at  all." 
Yet,  it  is  neither  the  impotent,  nor  the  man  of  the  ordmary  capa*- 
city,  who  gains  the  prize. 

If  people  are  silent  with  respect  to  the  poor  abilities  of  most  of  th« 
men  so  vain  of  their  riches,  it  is  because  they  do  not  even  think  of 
mentioning  Ihem.  People's  silence,  with  respect  to  us,  is  always  a 
bad  sign ;  it  proceeds  from  their  being  unable  to  be  revenged  on  us 
for  our  superiority.  They  say  little  that  is  had  of  those  who  do  no|; 
de.  erve  praise. 

*  They  sometimes  connterfcit  good  men ;  but  through  their  good- 
ness, as  through  the  rents  in  Diogenes'  cloak,  we  may  perceive  their 
Tinity. 

+  **  On  ray  entering  into  the  world,"  said  the  president  de  Montes- 
quieu, one  day,  **  I  was  introduced  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  was  re^ 
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pbctnMm  receives  them  less  from  taste  than  from  ostentation, 
only  to  shew  that  be  has  people  of  all  hinds  at  his  house. 
Now,  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  a  man^  animated  by  a  passioa 
for  glory>  which  makes  him  desire  the  sweets  of  pleasure;, 
•will  debar  himself  so  far?  Whoever  is  born  to  do  honour  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  always  on.  his  guard  against  the 
great ;  he  enters  into  connections  with  none  but  persons  whose 
genius  and  character  are  calculated  to  make  him  esteem  people 
of  abilities,  and  to  be  disgusted  in  most  companies;  seeks  for, 
and  meets  a  man  of  genius,  with  the  same  pleasure  that  two 
J^renchmen  find  in  meeting  with  each  other  in  China,  where 
they  become  friends  at  first  sight. 

The  character  therefore  proper  to  form  illustrious  men  ne* 
cessarily  exposes  them  to  the  hatred,  or  at  least  the  indifference 
of  the  great,  and  of  men  in  place,  especially  among  people 
Hke  the  Orientals,  who,  being  rendered  stupid  by  the  form  of 
their  government,  and  their  religion,  remain  in  a  shameful  ig. 
norance,  and  hold,  if  I  niay  presume  to  say  so,  the  middle 
rank  between  men  and  brutes. 

After  having  proved  that  the  want  of  esteem  for  merit  is,  ia 
the  East,  founded  on  the  small  interest  people  have  in  esteem* 
iog  men  of  genius,  the  better  to  shew  the  power  of  that  inte- 
rest, let  us  apply  to  tliis  principle  things  that  are  more  familiar 
to  us.  Let  us  examine  why  the  public  interest,  modified  ac« 
cording  to  the  form  of  our  government,  gives  us,  for  instance, 
such  a  disgust  for  that  kind  of  dispensations  that  appear  to  us 
insupportable;  and  we  shall  find  that  these  dissertations  are 
heavy  and  tiresome ;  that  the  citizens  having,  by  the  form  of 
our  government,  less  occasion  for  instruction  than  amusement. 


ceived  favourably  enough  by  the  men  in  place ;  hut  when,  by  the 
success  of  the  Persian  Letters,  I  had  perhaps  proved  that  this  charac- 
ter veas  just,  and  that  I  had  obtained  some  esteem  from  the  public, 
that  of  the  placemen  grew  cold,  and  I  suffered  a  thousand  mortifica- 
tions. You  must  ima^ne,"  added  he,  "  that,  secretly  hurt  by  the 
reputation  of  a  man  who  had  obtained  some  applause,  they  humbled 
him,  out  of  revenge ;  and  that  a  man  himself  ought  to  merit  many 
praises,  to  enable  him  to  support  patiently  the  praises  of  another,*' 
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they  generally  desiee  only  those  works  that  can  render  them 
agreeable  in  company  :  they  must  consequently  set  little  value  , 
on  close  reasoning ;  and  must  more  or  less  resemble  that  cour- 
tier who,  being  less  tired  than  perplexed  by  the  reasons  a  wise 
man  brought  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  cried  out,  hastily— "  Oh, 
Sir !  I  ivould  not  have  it  proved  to  me.*' 

Every  thing  among  us  yields  to  laziness.  If,  in  conversation, 
we  only  make  use  of  loose  and  hyperbolical  phrases;  if  exag- 
geration is  become  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  our  age  and  na- 
tion ;  and  if  we  set  no  value  on  the  justness  and  precision  of 
our  ideas  and  expression's,  it  is  because  we  are  no  ways  inte- 
rested to  esteem  them.  It  is  out  of  respect  to  this  laziness  that 
we  consider  taste  as  a  gift  of  nature,  an  instinct  superior  to  all 
the  rational  knowledge,  and,  in  short,  as  a  quick  and  lively 
sensation  of  good  and  evil ;  a  sensation  that  dispenses  us  from 
all  examination,  and  reduces  all  the  rules  of  criticism  to  two 
single  words,  delightful  and  detestable.  To  the  same  laziness 
we  also  owe  some  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  above  other  na- 
tions. Our  little  propensity  to  application,  which  will  soon 
render  us  incapable  of  it,  makes  us  desire  a  clearness  in  all 
works,  to  supply  this  incapacity  for  attention:  we  are  chil- 
dren, who,  in  our  reading,  must  be  supported  by  the  leading- 
string  of  order*  An  author  must  therefore  then  take  all  the 
pains  imaginable  to  prevent  his  readers  taking  any;  and  should 
often  repeat,  after  Alexander-^"  O  Athenians  !  how  much 
has  it  cost  me  to  obtain  your  praises  !"  Now  the  necessity  of 
being  clear,  in  order  to  be  readf  renders  us,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  the  English,  who  give  themselves  the  less  trouble 
about  being  extremely  clear,  because  their  readers  pay  less  re. 
gard  to  it ;  for  their  minds  being  more  used  to  close  applica- 
tion, they  can  the  more  easily  supply  this  defect.  This,  in  a 
science  like  metaphysics,  may  give  us  some  advant^ige  over 
our  neighbours.  If  people  have  always  applied  to  this  science 
the  proverb—"  There  is  no  wonder  without  a  veil  ;'*  and  if 
its  darkness  has  long  caused  it  to  b6  treated  with  respectj  our 
Jaziness  now  no  longer  endeavours  to  pierce  through  it,  its 
pbscurity  renders  it  contemptible :  people  would  have  it  strip- 
pec}  of  the  uqinteljigibie  langqage  in  which  it  has  bqen  hi^ 
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therto  clothed,  and  separated  from  the  clouds  of  in3r8tery 
.'whereiD  it  was  intolved.  Now  this  desire,  which  is  solely 
owing  to  our  laziness,  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  metaphy- 
sics, that  has  been  hitherto  only  a  science  of  words,  a  science 
of  things.  But,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  public  on  this  point, 
as  the  illustrious  historiographer  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  re« 
marks,  '^  it  is  necessary  that  minds  should  break  the  tackles 
of  superstitious  respect,  know  the  limits  which  ought  eter- 
nally to  separate  reason  and  religion,  that  enquirers,  foolishly 
averse  to  every  work  founded  on  argumentation,  may  no 
l<Higer  be  condemned  as  a  nation  of  tijfters.^' 

What  I  have  saiMi  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  discover  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  *  our  fondness  for  tales  atid  romances^ 
our  superiority  in  the  frirolons,  and  yet  difficult  art  of  talking 
and  saying  ^notlnng,  and  of  the  preference  we  give  to  a 
l^rightly  wit,  above  ^ny  other  kind  of  genius ;  a  preference 
that  accustoms  us  to  consider  the  wit  as  a  diverting  creature, 
and  to  disgrace  him,  by  confbundiag  him  with  a  harlequin ; 
and  a  preference,  in  tine,  that  renders  us  the  most  gallant, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  frivolous  pec^le  in  Europe. 
-  It  necessarily  follows,  fr^m  our  manners^  that  we  ought  to 
be  BOf  The  path  to  ambition  is,  by  the  form  of  our  govern*^ 
meat,  that  against  most  of  the  cittsens,  and  nothing  remains 
for  them  but  pleasure.  Among  the  pleasures,  that  of  love  is 
the  most  lively ;  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we  must  render  ourselves 
agreeable  to  the  women  ;  as  soon  as  love  is  felt,  that  of  pleas* 
ing  oAght  to  kindle^  in  our  breasts.  Unhappily,  it  is  with  lo- 
vers as  with  those  winged  insects  that  take  the  colour  of  the 
herb  to  which  they  attach  themselves  •  it  is  only  by  borrow* 
ing  the  resemblance  of  the  object  bek)ved,  that  a  lover  is 
enabled  to  please.  Now  if  the  women,  by  education,  acquire 
rather  trifling  endowments  and  graces,  then  strength  and  just- 
ness  of  ideas,  (our  minds  being  modelled  by  theirs,}  must  con- 
sequently catch  the  same  defects. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  securing  ourselves  from  them. 
The  first  is  improving  the  education  of  v\omen;  giving  them 
more  elevation  of  soul,    and   more  extent  to  their  minds. 
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There  is  no  ^onbfc  but  we  should  be  eaabkii  to  pttHbrm  gn$t 
things,  if  we  had  a  lo^e  for  our  preoefit<ir,  and  the  hand  of 
beauty  was  to  cast  into  our  mindi  the  aeeda  of  wit  and  yirta«w 
The  second  neans  (and  this  is  what  I  certainly  cannot  advise), 
would  be  to  disencumber  the  women  of  those  remaijns  of  wo^ 
desty  which,  beAMPe  it  can  ft>e  sacrificed,  gives  thieai  a  right  t# 
Mquird  the  perpetual  worship  and  adoration  of  their  Joirers* 
The  faYOurs  of  women  would  thto*  becoiae  more  common,  and 
appear  less  precioos ;  and  the  meft  becoming  more  independi* 
«tt  and  more  wise*  W9uld  lose  in  th^  company  ooly  die  houn 
consecrated  to  lov^,  aod^  coDseqwmtiy  ihiey  auglit  eal^ge  and 
strengthen  their  minds  by  study  and  medi^t^ion,  iimoog  all 
nations^  and  in  all  countries  deroled  to  $he  idolatry  of  women^ 
there  is  a  nscessity  of  OMking  th«ift  Roman  Udies,  or  sultanas  i 
the  middle  way  between  these  two  is  the  most  dangerous. 

What  I  have  said  alM>ve  provefi  that  it  i$  to  the  dirersity  ^f 
goyernments,  and  consequently  to  the  interest  of  the  people, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  a»t<mtBhiug  variety  of  their  charac* 
ters,  genius,  and  taste.  If  we  imagine  that  we  soi»etimfis 
perceive  a  point  to  which  the  general  esteem  radiates ;  if,  for 
eicample,  the  art  of  war  is  amonf^  almost  all  nations,  coB$i« 
dered  as  the  priocipal ;  it  is  because  a  great  general  will  be  in 
a  BMAoer  every  where  considered  as  the  most  useful  man^  at 
least,  titt  the  eonchiaion  of  an  universal  and  unalterable  peac« : 
but  that  peace  being  once  confirmed,  people  will,  without  dis^ 
pate,  give  the  men  celebrated  in  the  asiences,  laws,  iitera^ 
ture,  and  the  polite  arts,  the  prefsreai^e  to  the  |;reatest  geae^ 
rals  upon  earth  :  whence  I  conclude,  thai  the  general  interest 
is,  in  every  nation,  the  only  diapeaser  of  its  esteem* 

It  is  to  this  cause,  as  I  am  going  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  unjust  or  rational,  bqt  always  reciprocal,  con* 
tempt,  which  nations  shew  for  their  dii&rent  manners,  cus* 
toms,  and  characters. 
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CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  RECIPROCAL  CONTEMPT  Ot  NATIONS,  J'ROCEED- 
ING  FROM  THEIR  tANITY. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals :  if  every  one  of  os 
beHeres  himself  infallible,  places  contradiction  in  the  rank  of 
effences,  and  can  neither  esteem  nor  admire  any  thing  in  ano- 
ther but  what  resembles  something  in  hifnself ;  so  every  na- 
tion, in  Hke  manner,  never  esteems  in  others,  any  ideas  that 
are  not  analogons  to  its  own,  and  eVery  contrary  opinion  is  a 
aeed  of  contempt. 

Let  as  cast  our  eyes  with  rapidity  over  the  universe :  there 
mtt  the  English,  who  take  us  for  giddy-headed  mortals,  while 
we  say  that  their  brains  are  disordered.  There  i*  the  Arab, 
wh«,  persuJKied  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Khdif,  laughs  at  the 
credulity  of  the  Tartar,  who  believes  the  Greai<  Lama  immor- 
tel.  In  Africa  is  the  negro,  who,  paying  his-  adorations  to  a 
root,  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  sees 
nothing  on  the  earth  but  an  innnense  mass  of  deities,  and 
laughs  at  the  scarcity  of  gods  among  us;  while  the  ill-informed 
wwioodman  accuses  us  with  acknowledging  three.  Farther 
still  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  of  Bata,  who  are  p«f(- 
somded  that  every  man  who  eats  a  roasted  cuckoo  before  his 
<}«ath  is  a  saint;  they  consequently  make  a  mock  of  the  In* 
dial*.  *'  What  can  be  more  ridiculous,"  say  they,  "  than  to 
bring  a  cow  to  the'  bed  of  the  sick,  and  to  imagine  that  if  the 
cow  whom  they  draw  along  by  the  tail,  happens  to  piss,  and 
some  drops  of  her  uriae  f»)1  upon  the  dyibg,  this  renders  him 
a  saint?  What  more  absurd  in  the  bramins,  than  to  require 
of  their  new  converts  to  eat  no  other  food  for  six  months  than 
cow*s  dung*  ?" 

♦  "  Theatre  of  Idolatry,  by  Abraham  Roger.** 
The  eow,  according  to  Vincent  le  Blraic,  h  reputed  holy  and  vene- 
rable at  Calieut.    There  is  nothing  that  has  ing^eneral  a  greater  r^u- 
tation  for  sanctity :  it  seems  that  the  custom  of  eating  cow's  dung  by 
way  of  penance,  b  very  ancient  in  the  East. 

X 
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The  reciprocal  contempt  of  nations  is  always  founded  on 
some  difference  of  manners  and  customs.  From  this  motive*^ 
the  inhabitant  of  Antioch  formerly  despised^  in  the  emperor 
Julian,  that  simplicity  of  manners,  and  that  frugality  which 
justly  obtained  the  admiration  of  the  Gauls«  The  difference  of 
religion,  and  consequently  of  opinion,  induced  at  the  same 
time  the  Christians,  more  zealous  than  just,  to  blacken  with 
the  most  infamous  calumnies,  the  memory  of  a  prince  who,  by 
diminishing  the  taxes,  restoring^  military  discipline,  and  re- 
Ti?ing  the  expiring  virtue  of  the  Romans,  so  justly  deserved 
to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  greatest  emperorsf  • 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  on  all  sides,  we  see  every  place  thus  un- 
just. Each  nation}  convinced  that  she  is  the  sole  possessor  of 
wisdom,  takes  all  others  for  fools,  and  nearly  resembles  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands^i  whoi  being  thence  persuaded 
that  theirs  was  the  only  language  in  the  universe,  concluded 
from  thence  that  all  other  men  knew  not  how  to  speak. 

If  a  sage  descended  frotn  heaven,  and  in  his  conduct  con- 
sulted only  the  light  of  reason,  he  would  universally  pass  for  a 
fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates  says,  like  a  physician,  whom 
the  pastry-cooks  accused  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  chil- 
dren, for  having  prohibited  the  eating  of  pies  and  tarts ;  and 
would  certainly  be  condemned.  In  vain  would  this  s^ge  sup- 
port his  opinions,  by  the  strongest  demonstrations;  all  the  na- 
tions would  be  with  respect  to  him,  as  the  nation  of  hump- 
backed people,  among  whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulist  say,  came 
a  god,  beautiful,  young,  and  well-proportioned.  This  god, 
they  add,  entered  into  the  capital,  where  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants :   his  figure  ap- 

*  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  ofifended  at  our 
contempt,  cried  out — **  I  know  no  other  savages  but  the  Europeans, 
who  adopt  none  of  our  customs." — Of  the  Origin  and  Manners  of  the 
Caribbees,  by  La  Borde. 

f  There  was  engraven  on  the  tomb  of  Julian,  at  Tarsus— <<  Here 
lies  Julian,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  He  was  an 
excellent  emperor,  and  a  valiant  warrior." 

j:  **  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company." 
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peared  extraordinary ;  their  laughter  and  taunts  declared  their 
astonishment ;  and  they  were  going  to  carry  their  affronts  stiil 
farther^  if,  to  save  him  from  danger,  one  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who  had  doubtless  seen  other  men  that  were  not  hump* 
backed,  had  not  suddenly  cried  oat — "  O  my  friends !  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  Let  us  not  insult  this  unhappy  piece  of 
deformity  :  if  Heaven  has  granted  to  us  all  the  gifts  of  beauty, 
if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mountain  of  flesh,  let  us  be 
filled  with  gratitude  to  the  immortals,  repair  to  the  temple, 
and  return  thanks  to  the  gods*''  This  fable  is  the  history  of 
human  vanity.  All  people  admire  their  own  defects,  and  de- 
spise the  contrary  qualities.  To  succeed  in  any  country,  we 
must  carry  the  hump  of  the  nation  into  which  we  travel. 

There  are  in  every  country  but  few  advocates  who  plead 
the  cause  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  few  men  who  acknow- 
ledge  in  themselves  the  ridicule  they  cast  upon  strangers,  and 
.  take  example  from  I  do  not  know  what  Tartar,  who^  on  this 
subject,  had  the  address  to  make  the  Great  Lama  himself 
blush  at  his  injustice* 

This  Tartar  had  travelled  through  the  North,  visited^  the 
country  of  the  Laplanders,  and  even  purchased  a  wind  of 
their  sorcerers*.'  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  re- 
lated his  adventures ;  and  the  Great  Lama  resolving  to  hear 
him,  was  ready  to  burst  his  sides  with  lyighing  at  his  story** 
««  Of  what  folly,''  cried  he,  "  is  the  human  mind  capable  I 
What  fantastic  cv^toms !  How  credulous  are  the  Laplanders  I 
Are  these  men  ?"— *'  Yes,  indeed,*'  replied  the  Tartar :  "  I 
might  inform  you  of  something  even  still  more  surprising. 
These  Laplanders,  with  their  ridiculous  wizards^  laugh  no 
less  at  our  credulity  than  thou  dost  at  theirs/'—"  Impious !" 
cried  the  Great  Lama:  /'  darest  thou  pronounce  this  blas« 
phemy,  and  compare  my  religion  with  theirs  ?*'—«<  Eternal 
Father!"  replied  the  Tartar,  ^'  before  the. secret  imposition 


*  The  Laplanders  have  sorcerers,  who  lell  to  mariners  pieces  of 
cord  with  knots  tied  at  certain  distances,  Trhich  ar^  to  give  them  a  fa- 
Tourable  wind* 

y  2 
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of  tliy  hand  on  my  head,  had  washed  me  from  my  oin,  I  would 
have  re^esented  that  thop  oughicst  not  to  hare  engaged  thy 
aabjects  to  make  a  profaae  use  of  their  reaaoo.  If  (he  severe 
eye  of  examinatfon  and  doubt  was  spread  over  all  the  objects 
of  haman  belief,  who  knows  whether  thy  worship  itself  would 
be  sheltered  from  the  raillery  of  the  incredulous?  Perhaps 
thy  holy  urine,  and  thy  sacred  e^rements,  which  thou  dost 
distribute  in  presents  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  would  appean 
less  precious;  perhaps  they  would  not  find  they  had  still  the 
same  savour  "^^i  they  would  no  longer  put  it  powdered  i|it9 
their  ragouts,  nor  any  longer  mix  it  in^  their  sauces.  Already* 
lA  China,  does  impiety  deny  the  nine  incarnations  of  VisthooQ. 
Thou,  whose  penetrating  view  comprehends  the  past,  the  prO'* 
sent,  and  the  (bture,  hast  often  repeated  it  to  us:  it  is  to  the 
talisman  of  blind  belief  that  thou  owest  thine  immortality,  and 
thy  power  on  earth  t  without  this  entire  submission  to  thy 
doctrines,  thou  wouldest  be  obliged  to  quit  this  abode  of  dark- 
ness, and  ascend  to  heaven,  thy  native  country*  Thou  knowesi 
that  the  Lamas,  subject  to  thy  power,  are  one  day  to  rai^ 
altars  to  thee  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Who  can  assure 
thee,  that  they  will  execute  this  project,  without  the  assistance 
of  human  credulity;  and  that  without  it,  enquiry,  which  is  al« 
ways  impious,  will  not  take  the  Lamas  for  Lapland  wizardnt 
who  sell  winds  to  tbe  fools  that  buy  them  ?  Excuse  then>  O 
living  Fo,  the  discourse  dictated  by  my  regard  for  thy  wor-* 
ship ;  and  may  the  Tartar  learn  of  thee  to  respect  the  igpo* 
ranee  and  credulity  which  heaveny  ever  impenetrable  in  its 
views,  seems  to  ordain,  in  order  to  make  the  earth  submit  to 
thee. 

Few  men  perceive  the  ri>dicule  of  their  own  nation,  which 
they  cover  from  the  eye  of  reason,  while  under  a  foreign  name 
they  laugh  at  their  own  folly  :  but  there  are  still  fewer  nations 
capable  of  improving  by  such  advice.  .  All  are  so  scrupulously 
attached  to  the  interest  of  their  own  vanity,  that  in  every 

♦  They  give  the  Grand  Lama  the  name  of  Eternal  Father.  The 
princes  are  very  greedy  of  his  excrements.  General  History  of 
Voyages,  tome  vii. 
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eouTitry  they  gire  the  title  of  wise  only  to  those  who,  as  Fon* 
tftnelie  stys,  *'  Are  the  Ibols  of  the  cekhmoo  folly /^  How  ian« 
las  tic  soever  a  fable  is,  it  is  in  some  nations  believed,  and  who* 
ever  doubts  of  its  truth,  is  treated  by  that  nation  as  a  ibol. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Juida,  where  they  adore  the  serpent,  what 
man  dare  deny  the  tale  which  the  Maraboots  tell  of  a  hog, 
which,  say  they,  insulted  the  divinity  of  the  serpent  *,  and 
•at  him  up.  "  An  holy  Marabout,**  they  add,  **  perceived  it, 
and  carried  his  complaints  to  the  king.  In  an  instant,  sen- 
teoce  of  death  was  passed  upon  all  the  swine :  the  execution 
followed,  and  the  whole  race  was  going  to  be  extirpated,  when 
Ae  people  represented  to  his  majesty>  that  it  was  not  just  to 
punish  so  many  innocent  swine  for  one  guilty  hog.  These  re* 
monstrances  suspended  the  prince's  wrath  :  they  appeased  the 
grand  Marabout,  the  massacre  ceased,  and  the  hogs  were  or* 
4ered  to  behave  with  more  respect  to  the  deity  for  the  future. 
•^  Thus,'*  cry  the  Marabouts,  ''the  serpent,  to  be  revenged  on 
the  impious,  kindled  the  wrath  of  kings,  that  the  whole  uni- 
terse  might  acknowledge  his  divinity,  his  temple,  and  his 
high  priest,  at  the  order  of  the  Marabout  appointed  to  serve 
him,  and  of  the  virgins  consecrated  to  his  worship.  If,Tetired 
at  the  bottom  of  his  sanctuary,  the  serpent.god,  invisible  to  the 
sight  even  of  the  king  himself,  receives  not  his  questions,  and 
makes  no  answer  to  his  requests,  but  by  the  mouth  of  the  priest ; 
it  is  not  for  mortals  to  pry  into  these  mysteries  with  a  profane 
eye:  their  duty  is  to  believe,  to  prostrate  themselves,  and 
to  adore." 

In  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Persians  f,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  serpents,  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  goodness^ 
ran  to  the  temple  of  the  Magi,  to  boast  of  this  act  of  piety,  can, 
it  be  thought,  that  if  a  man  had  stopped  them  in  order  to  prove 
the  ridiculousness  of  their  opinion,  he  would  have  been  well  re- 
ceived ?  The  more  foolish  an  opinion  is,  the  more  it  is  praise- 
worthy, and  the  more  dangerous  it  is  to  prove  its  folly. 

Thus,  Fontenelle  was  accustomed  to  say,  that,  <'  If  he  held 

*  Voyages  to  Guinea  and  Cayen,  by  Father  Labat. 
t  Beausobre's  History  of  Manicheiim. 
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every  truth  in  his  hand,  he  wdnld  take  great  care  not  to  opea 
il  te  shew  them  to  men.'^.  In  fact^  if  the  discovery  of  one  troth 
alone,  e?en  in  Europe,  threw  Galileo  into  the  prisons  of  the 
inqntsition,  to  what  punishment  would  he  be  condemned  wha 
revealed  them  all^? 

Among  the  rational  part  of  my  readers,  who  at  this  instant 
laogh  at  the  folly  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  filled  with  in- 
digi^^ion  at  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  perhaps  there  is  not  oney 
who,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  would  not  have  solicited 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  of  different  senti- 
ments, and  in  what  cruelties  are  we  involved  when  barbarity 
and  fanaticism  are  united  to  our  opinions?  How  has  this  unioa 
deluged  the  earth  with  the  most  dreadful  evils!  and  yet  it  is 
an  union  that  it  must  be  equally  just,  useful,  and  easy  to 
dissolve* 

In  order  to  learn  to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is,  sufficient 
that  we  examine  the  powers  of  our  minds,  consider  the  pic« 
ture  of  human  follies,  and  recollect  that  six  hundred  years  after 
the  establishment  of  universities,  there  arose  an  extraordinary 
man  f ,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  age  in  whiph  he  lived,  and 
at  length  placed  in  the  rank  of  demi-gods,  for  having  taught 
men  to  admit  nothing  for  truth  of  which  they  had  not  clear 
ideas:  few  men  were  capable  of  knowing  the  extent  of  this 
principle,  for  among  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  principles 
include  no  consequences. 

However  great  the  vanity  of  mankind  may  be,  jt  is  certain 
that,  if  they  frequently  call  to  mind  such  facts:  if,  iike  Fon- 
tenelle,  they  often  say  to  themselves,  *<  Nobody  escapes  from 
error,  and  am  I  alone  infallible  ?  May  I  not  be  deceived  in 
those  very  things  which  I  maintain  with  the  greatest  fanati- 
cism ?^'    If  men  bad  this  idea  habitually  present  to  their  minds. 


•  "  To  think,"  says  Aristippus,  «« is  to  draw  upon  ourselves  the  ir- 
reconcileable  hatred  of  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  the  superstitious,  and 
the  corrupt,  who  all  loudly  declare  themselves  against  those  who 
would  take  hold  of  truth,  and  in  every  thing  seize  whatever  isessen* 
tially  necessary  to  be  known. 

t  Descartes. 
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they  wonld  be  more  on  their  guard  against  ranity,  more  at* 
tentire  to  the  objections  of  their  adversaries^  and  better  pre* 
pared  to  perceive  the  force  of  tmth :  they  would  be  more  mild; 
more  inclined  to  toleration,  and  doubtless  would  have  a  lest « 
high  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom.  Socrates  frequently  re* 
peated,  "  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  know  nothing/'  In  oar 
age  we  know  every  thing  except  what  Spcrates  knew.  Men 
would  not  be  so  often  surprised  into  error,  were  it  not  for  their 
ignorance ;  and  their  folly  is  in  general  the  more  incurable,  from 
their  believing  themselves  wise. 

This  folly,  which  is  common  to  all  nations,  and  is  in  pari 
produced  by  their  vanity)  makes  them  not  only  demise  the 
manners  and  customs  that  are  different  from  their  own,  but 
makes  them  also  regard,  as  a  gift  of  nature,  that  superiority 
which  some  of  them  have  over  others:  a  superiority  that  i« 
solely  owing  to  the  political  constitution  of  their  nation. 


CHAP-  XXII. 


WHY  NATIONS  CONSIDER  AS  GIFTS  OF  NATUaS  THE 
aUALITIES  SOLELY  OWING  TO  THE  FORM  OF  THfiia 
GOVERNMENT, 

This  error  is  likewise  founded  on  vanity,  and  what  nation 
can  triumph  in  such  an  errbr  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  example^ 
that  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  speak  freely,  and  here  and 
there  to  converse  with  some  good  citizens,  leaves  Paris,  and 
lands  at  Constantinople :  what  idea  would  he  form  of  a  country 
subject  to  despotic  power,  on  his  considering  the  disgrace  to 
which  he  saw  human  nature  reduced  ?  On  his  every  where 
perceiving  the  print  of  slavery?  On  his  seeing  tyranny  in- 
fect, with  her  pestilential  breath,  the  buds  of  every  talent  and 
every  virtue  ;  spreading  stupidity,  servile  fear,  and  depopula- 
tion,, from  Caucasus  to  Egypt  ?  And,  in  short,  on  his  being 
informed,  that  the  tranquil  Sultan,  who  is  shut  up  in  his  se- 
raglio, while  the  Persian  defeats  his  troops,  and  ravages  his 
provinces,  unmoved  by  the  public  calamities,  drinks  his  sher* 
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l>et»  caresses  bis  women^  causes  bis  basha^rs  to  be  straagled* 
attd  is  wearied  witb  bis  indolence?  Struck  with  the  cowardice 
and  slavery  of  these  people,  and  at  once  animated  by  the  sen- 
sations of  pride  and  indignation,  what  Frenchman  would  not 
think  himself  of  a  superior  nature  toa  Turk  ?  Are  there  many 
who  are  sensible,  that  contempt  for  a  whole  nation  is  always 
unjust?  That  the  superiority  of  one  country  over  another  de« 
pends  OB  the  greater  or  lesser  happiness  of  their  forms  of  g#. 
^rnment?  And  that,  in  fine,  a  Turk  might  make  him  tl>6 
same  answer  that  was  made  by  a  Persian  to  a  Spartan  soldier^ 
who  reproached  him  with  the  cowardice  of  his  country,  "  Why 
do  you  insult  me?"  said  he*  This  i$  the  case  of  every  nation 
that  acknowledges  an  absohUe  maste? .  A  king  is  the  universal 
aovl  of  a  despotic  state ;  and  it  is  his  courage  or  weakness  that 
causes  this  empire  to  revive  or  to  languish.  If  we  were  con« 
querors  under  Gyrus^  and  are  now  vaaquished  under  Xerxes^ 
it  is  because  Cyrus  was  the  founder  of  the  throne  on  which 
Xerxes  was  seated  by  bia  birth;  it  is  because  Cyrus  when  born 
had  his  equals;  because  Xerxes  was  always  surrounded  by 
slaves;  and  thou  knowest  that  the  vikst  of  these  inhabit  the 
palaces  of  kings.  It  is  then  the  dregs  of  the  nation  thou  seest 
invested  with  the  first  employdieises ;  it  is  the  foam  of  the  sea 
which  rises  on  its  surface.  Acknowledge  the  injustice  of  thy 
contempt ;  but  if  thou  art  still  in  doubt,  give  us  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  and  take  Xerxes  for  thy  master:  thou  wilt  then  be  the 
slave,  and  I  the  hero* 

Let  us  now  call  to  mind  the  time  when  the  cry  of  war  had 
awakened  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  its  thunder  was  heard 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France  *,  Suppose  that  at  this 
time  a  republican,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  arrived  at 
Paris^  and  e|itered  into  the  best  company,  how  would  he  be 
surprised  at  seeing  every  one  there  treat  public  affairs  with 
indifference^  and  warmly  employ  themselves  about  nothing 
but  the  lasliion,  a  novel,  or  a  little  dog. 

Struck  with  the  difference  that  in  this  respect  wouJd  be  visible 
between  our  nation  and  his  own,  there  is  scarcely  an  English* 

t  in  the  last  icar^  when  the  enemy  entereil  Frovtence*. 
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man  who  wbuld  not  believe  himself  to  be  a  Being  of  a  snperior 
nature;  who  would  not  take  the  French  for  a  giddy  ^brained 
trifling  people^  and  France  for  the  kingdom  of  baubles:  not 
but  that  he  might  easily  perceive,  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
owe  their  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  elevation  unknown  to 
all  but  free  countries,  not  merely  to  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  situation  of  England. 

In  fact,  to  be  sensible  that  this  liberty,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  so  proud,  and  that  really  includes  so  many  virtues,  is 
less  the  reward  of  their  courage  than  the  gift  of  fortune,  let 
«s  coTfsider  the  infinite  number  of  factions  that  have  hitherto 
divided  England ;  and  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  if  the  sea, 
by  embracing  that  empire,  had  not  rendered  it  inaccessible  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  they  would,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  divisions  in  England,  either  h^ve  subdued  them,  or  at  least 
have  furnished  their  kings  with  the  means  of  bringing  them 
into  subjection  ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  liberty  is  not  the 
fruit  of  their  wisdom.  If,  as  they  pretend,  it  only  depends  on 
a  firmness  and  prudence  peculiar  to  their  nation ;  'after  the 
frightful  crime  committed  en  the  person  of  Charles  I.  would 
they  not  at  least  have  drawn  all  the  advantages  they  might  have 
reaped  from  it  ?  Would  they  have  suffered  that,  by  public 
services  and  processions,  a  prinqe  should  be  placed  in  the  rank 
of  martyrsy  whom  it  was  their  interest,  say  some  of  them,  to 
have  considered  as  a  victim  sacrificed  to  the  public  welfare^  and 
whose  punishment  was  necessary,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
w^orld,  and  ought  for  ever  to  terrify  any  prince  who  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  people  submit  to  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical authority?  All  the  sensible  part  of  England  must 
then  be  convinced,  that  its  government,  in  its  present  form, 
could  not  subsist  on  the  continent  without  great  improvements, 
and  that  the  only  subject  of  their  pride  is  reduced  to  the  hap- 
piness of  being  born  in  an  island  rather  than  on  the  continent. 

A  particular  person  may  any  where  make  a  confession  of 
this  kind  ;  but  neVer  the  public^  Never  does  a  nation  submit 
its  vanity  to  the  shackles  of  reason :  more  equity  in  its  judg- 
ments would  suppose  a  suspension  of  vanity,  too  seldom  to  b9 
found  in  a  single  person,  ever  to  appear  in  a  whole  nation. 

z 
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Each  country  therefore  always  placed  among  the  gifts  of 
nature^  the  virtaes  derived  from  the  form  of  its  goyernment* 
Its  yanity  is  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  interest ;  and  who 
cnn  resist  the  counsel  of  interest  ? 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  mind, 
considered  in  relation  to  yarious  countries^  is^  that  interest  is 
the  only  dispenser  of  the  esteem  or  contempt  which  nations 
feel  for  their  different  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  mind. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  above 
conclusion  is  this:  "  If  interest/'  say  they,  **  be  the  only  dis. 
penser  of  the  esteem  granted  to  different  kinds  of  geniiis  and 
learning,  why  is  morality,  though  of  use  to  all  nations^  no  more 
honoured  ?  Why  are  the  names  of  Descartes  and  Newtdn  more 
celebrated  than  those  of  .Nicole,  La  Bruyere,  and  all  the  other 
mortilists,  who,  perhaps,  in  their  works  gave  as  great  a  proof  of 
genius?  It  is,  I  reply,  because  great  natural  philosophers  have, 
by  their  discoveries,  been  sometimes  of  use  to  the  whole  human 
race,  while  most  moralists  have  hitherto  been  of  no  service  to 
mankind*  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  repeat  incessantly,  that  it 
is  noble  to  die  for  one's  country  ?  An  apothegm  never  makes  a 
hero*  To  merit  esteem,  moralists  ought  to  search  for  the  proper 
means  of  forming  brave  and  virtuous  men  ;  and  thus  employ 
that  time  and  th^se  abilities  they  have  lost,  in  composing  max* 
ims  of  virtue*  When  Omar  wrote  to  the  Syrians,  '<  I  send 
against  you  men  as  greedy  of  death  as  ye  are  of  pleasures,'' 
the  Saracens,  deceived  by  the  delusions  of  ambition  and  credu* 
lity,  considered  heaven  as  the  reward  of  valour  and  victory, 
and  hell  as  the  punishment  of  cowardice  and  a  defeat.  They 
were  then  animated  with  the  most  violent  fanaticism ;  and  these 
passions,  not  maxims  of  morality,  form  courageous  men.  The 
moralists  ought  to  be  sensible  of  this ;  and  to  know,  that,  like 
a  statuary,  who,*from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  can  make  a  God  or  a 
bench,  the  legislator  forms,  at  his  pleasure,  heroes,  great  ge^ 
niuses,  and  virtuous  men.  I  call  for  witness  the  Moscovites, 
transformed  into  men  by  Peter  the  Great. 

In  vain  do  the  people,  foolishly  enamoured  with  their  own 
government,  seek  for  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  in  the  laws 
nut  beingput  in  execution.  ''  The  non-performance  of  the  laws/' 
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says  the  saltan  Mahmouth^  ''  is  always  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  legislator.  Reward,  pnnisl^ment,  glory^  and  infamy, 
subject  to  his  will,  ar^  four  divinities,  with  which  he  can  always 
promote  the  public  welfare,  and  create  illustrious  men  of  all 

The  whole  study  of  Ijhe  moralists  consists  in  determining  the 
use  that  ought  to  be  made  of  these  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  assistance  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  in  order  to 
connect  the  personal  with  the  general  interest.  This  union  is 
the  master-piece  which  moralists  ought  to  propose  to  themselves. 
If  citizens  coiild  not  procure  their  own  private  happiness  with- 
out promoting  that  of  the  publicj  there  would  then  be  none 
vicious  but  fools.  AU  men  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
.  being  virtuous,  and  the  felicity  of  nations  would  be  of  bene&t 
to  morality:  now,  who  doubts  but,  on  that  supposition,  this 
science  would  be  greatly  honoured;  and  that  the  excellent  wri« 
ters  of  this  kind  would,  at  least  by  an  equitable  and  grateful 
posterity,  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Solon^  Lycurgus, 
and  Confucius  ? 

But,  it  is  replied,  that  the  imperfection  of  morality,  and 
the  slowness  of  its  progress,  can  be  only  an  effect  of  the  small 
proportion  to  be  found  between  the  esteem  granted  to  moralists, 
and  the  efforts  of  mind  necessary  to  carry  that  science  toperfec- 
tion:  therefore  the  general  interest,  they  add,  is  not  con- 
'  sidered  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  esteem  ? 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  roust  search  for  the  insur- 
mountabU  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  opposed  the  advancei- 
ment  of  morality,  among  the  causes  of  that  indifference  with 
ivhich  people  have  considered  a  science^  the  improvement 
whereof  must  always  be  accompanied  with  that  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  consequently  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  nation  tp 
bring  it  to  perfection. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 

OF  THE  CAUSES  THAT  HAVE  HITHERTO  RETARDED  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  MORALITY. 

If  p6etry,  geOnrietry,  astronomy,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
sciences^  advance  more  or  less  rapidly  towards  perfection^ 
while  naorality  seerns  scarcely  to  have  left  its  cradle,  it  is  be- 
cause men,  being  forced  to  unite  in  society,  and  to  give  them- 
selves laws,  were  obliged  to  form  a  system  of  morality  before 
they  had  learnt,  from  observation,  its  tme  principles.  The 
system  being  formed^  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  thus 
we  have,  in  a  manner^  the  morals  of  the  world  in  its  infancy, 
and  how  shall  it  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 

The  progress  of  a  science  does  not  solely  depend  on  its  being 
of  use  to  the  public :  every  citizen  of  which  a  nation  is  com. 
posed  ought  to  reap  some  advantage  from  its  imprbvement. 
Now  in  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  public  interest,  which  hr  that  of  the 
majority,  among  whom  the  principles  of  sound  morality  ought 
to  find  its  support,  not  being  always  agreeable  to  the  interest 
of  those  most  in  power,  the  latter  being  indifferent  with  re- 
ispect  to  the  progress  of  all  sciences,  must  effectually  oppose 
that  of  morality. 

The  ambitious  man,  who  is  raised  above  his  fellow-citizens; 
the  tyrant  who  tramples  them  under  his  feet;  and  the  fanatic, 
who  keeps  them  prostrate;  all  these  several  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  all  these  different  kinds  of  flagitious  men,  forced  by 
their  private  interest  to  establish  laws  contrary  to  the  general 
good,  have  been  very  sensible,  that  their  power  had  no  other 
foundation  thiin  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mankind:  they 
have  therefore  imposed  silence  on  whosoever,  by  discovering 
to  the  people  the  true  principles  of  morality,  would  have 
opened  their  eyes  with  respect  to  their  misfortunes  and  their 
rights,  and  have  armed  them  against  injustice. 

But,  it  is  replied,  if  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  de- 
spotic princes  held  the  nations  in  subjection,  and  ruled  them  with 
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a  rod  of  iron,  it  was  then  their  interest  to  conceal  from  the 
people  the  true  principles  of  morality ;  principles^  which  by 
animating  them  against  tyrants,  would  have  made  revenge  the 
duty  of  each  citizen  ;  yet  now,  when  the  sceptre  is  not  pur* 
chased  with  guilt,  but  placed  by  unanimous  consent  in  the 
hand  of  a  prince,  and  supported  by  the  love  of  the  people; 
when  the  glory  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  reflecting  on  the 
sovereign,  adds  to  his  grandeur  and  felicity;  what  enemies 
of  the  human  race  are  there  still  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
morality? 

This  is  no  longer  done  by  kings^  but  by  two  other  sorts 
of  men  in  power.  The  first  are  the  fanatics,  whom  I  shall  not 
confound  with  the  men  truly  pious.  These  last  support  the 
maxims  of  religion,  and  the  others  are  their  destroyers:  the 
one  are  the  friends  of  humanity*;  the  other,  who  are  outwardly 
mild  but  within  barbarous,  have  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  the 
hands  of  Esau:  they  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  worthy  \ 
actions;  they  judge  virtuous  not  what  is  done,  but  what  is  be- 
lieved ;  and  the  credulity  of  men  is,  according  to  them,  the 
only  standard  of  their  probityf.  They  mortally  hate,  said 
queen  Christina,  all  who  are  not  their  dupes;  and  to  this  they 
are  led  by  their  interest.  Being  ambitious,  hypocritical,  and 
artful,  they  imagine  that,  to  enslave  the  people  they  ought  to 
put  out  their  eyes :  thus,  these  impious  wretches  are  inces- 
santly setting  up  the  cry  of  impic;ty  against  every  man  born  to 
enlighten  the  nations :  every  new  truth  is  suspected  by  them, 
and  they  resemble  infant^  that  are  terrified  at  every  thing  in 
the  dark.  / 


♦  They  freely  say  to  the  persecutors  what  the  Scythians  said  to 
Alexander:  **  Thou  art  not  then  a  God,  since  thou  dost  evil  to 
:men."  As  the  Christians  exclaimed  against  Saturn  or  the  Moloch  of 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  men  were  offered  in  sacrifice^  that  such  tL 
religion  was  a  proof  of  its  falsehood,  how  often  have  our  fanatical 
priests  given  room  to  the  heretics  to  retort  this  argument  against 
them  ?  How  many  priests  of  Moloch  are  there  among  us  ? 
•  f  Thus  they  have  all  the  reluctance  in  the  world  against  acknow- 
ledging the  probity  of  a  heretic. 
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The  seccMttd  species  of  men  in  power  wko  €f>po8e  tiic  pro.^ 
gress  of  morality  are  the  half-poUticia»s.  AmoBg  these  ar^ 
some  naturally  disposed  to  truth,  who  are  enemies  to  newly 
discovered  truths  only  from  their  indolence,  and  their  being 
unwilling  to  apply  the  attention  necessary  to  examine  them. 
There  are  others  animated  by  dangerous  motives,  and  these  are 
most  to  be  feared.  These  are  the  men  who9e^  minds  are  with* 
01^  abiliUes»  and  whose  souls  are  destitute  of  virtues;  they 
want  not  the  courage  of  being  greatly  wicked ;  and,  incapable 
of  new  and  elevated  views,  they  believe  that  their  importance 
demands  a  weak  or  dissembled  respect  for  all  the  received 
iipinions  and  errors  countenanced  by  them.  Furious  against 
•very  roan  who  would  stagger  the  empire,  they  arm*  against 
kim  even  those  passions  and  prejudices  which  they  despise  ; 
and,  without  ceasing,  terrify  weak  minds  with  the  cry  of 

Bovelty. 

I  -  ■ ,11      -■     ..--■•. 

*  Interest  is  always  the  conce^iled  motive  of  persecution.  There  is 
MO  doubt  but  a  want  of  toleration  is  an  evil  contrary  to  Christianity 
and  sound  politics:  but  it  would  be  none  to  repent  of  the  revocation 
of  the  eilict  of  Nantes.  These  disputes,  say  they,  are  dangerous. 
They  are  so  when  authority  takes  a  part  in  them :  then  the  want  of 
toleration  in  one  party  sometimes  forces  the  other  to  take  up  arms. 
Wh^  the  magistrates  do  not  interfere,  the  divines,  after  abusing  each 
other,  come  to  an  accomodation.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  peace 
enjoyed  in  the  countries  where  teleration  is  allowed*  But  ttkk  tolera« 
tkm,  they  reply,  though  it  be  agfeeable  to  certain  governments,  wouU 
be  perhaps  fatal  to  ours.  Are  not  the  Turks,  whose  rdUgioa  b  a  f»> 
ligion  of  blood,  and  whose  government  is  tyranny,  less  averse  to  toIo-> 
ration  than  we  i  We  see  cliurches  at  Constantinople,  but  there  are 
no  mosques  at  Paris :  they  do  not  put  the  Greeks  to  the  torture  on 
account  of  their  creed,  and  yet  their  toleration  does  not  kindle  the 
flames  of  war. 
To  consider  it  as  a  Christian,  it  is  a  crime.  The  gospel,  the  apostles, 
.  ^nd  fathers,  ahnost  constantly  preach  of  mildness  and  toleration.  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Chrysostom  say,  that  a  bishop  ought  to  gain  men  by 
persuasion,  not  by  constraint.  Bishops,  they  add,  should  only  have 
authority  over  those  who  submit  to  their  power;  but  histead  of  this 
they  are  kino;s,  who  reigu  over  those  who  could  not  submit  to  their 
iominton. 
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As  if  all  truths  luiiiish  virtue  from  the  earth,  and  every  thio^ 
telatiog  to  them  was  of  snch  advantage  to  vice,  that  we  cannot 


In  the  East,  the  comicH  was  condemned  that  consented  to  tafm 
Bogomilus  humt. 

What  an  example  of  moderation  did  St  Basil  give  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  question  relating  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  ^ost 
was  debated  I--a  question  that  occasioned  much  disturbance.  That 
saint,  says  St.  Gregory  de  Nazianzen,  though  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
trutii  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  consented 
that  the  title  of  God  should  not  be  given  to  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity. 

Though  this  wise  condescension  was,  according  to  M.  de  Tillemont, 
condemned  by  some  angry  zealots,  and  though  St.  Basil  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  truth  by  his  silence,  that  very  condescension  was 
approved  by  the  most  celebrated  and  most  pious  men  of  that  time» 
and,  among  others,  by  the  great  St.  Athanasius,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  wantbg  firmness. 

This  fact  is  related  in  M.  de  Tillemonfs  life  of  St.  Basil,  art.  63, 
64,  and  65.  That^thor  adds,  that  the  (Ecumenic  council  of  Con- 
stantinople approvflpt.  Basil's  conduct  by  imitating  it. 

St.  Ai^stin  says,  that  we  ought  neither  to  condemn  nor  punish 
him  who  has  not  the  same  idea  of  God  as  we  have :  at  leait,  says  he« 
if  it  is  not  through  hatred  to  God,  which  is  impossible.  St.  Athana- 
sius, in  his  epistles  ad  Soiitarios,  lib.  I.  page  835,  says,  that  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Arians  are  a  proof  that  they  have  neither  piety  nor 
the  fear  of  God.  The  property  of  piety,  adds  he,  is  to  persuade,  and 
not  to  constrain ;  we  ought  to  take  example  from  our  Saviour,  who 
left  every  one  the  liberty  of  following  him.  He  before  says,  page  830, 
that  the  devil,  the  father  of  lies,  has  need  of  hatchets  and  axes  to 
cause  his  opinions  to  be  embraced;  but  our  Saviour  is  mildness  itself. 
He  knocks ;  if  we  open,  he  enters ;  if  we  refuse  him,  he  retires.  It  is 
not  with  swords,  javelins,  prisons,  soldiers,  and  arms  in  our  hands, 
that  we  teach  the  truth,  but  by  the  voice  of  persuasion. 

People  have  really  recourse  to  force  only  for  want  of  arguments. 
If  a  man  denies  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  two  right 
angles,  he  is  laughed  at,  but  not  persecuted ;  but  fire  and  gibbets  are 
often  used  as  arguments  by  divines,  who  have  in  this  respect  given 
heretics  and  unbelievers  the  advantage  over  them.  Jesus  Christ  did 
no  violence  to  any  man.  He  only  said.  Follow  thou  me :  but  interest 
has  not  always  permitted  his  ministers  to  imitate  his  modcxatiou. 
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be- virtuous  without  being  void  of  understandiDg;  as  if  mora- 
lity shewed  the  necessity  of  it,  and  as  if  the  study  of  that 
science  consequently  became  fatal  to  the  universe;  they  are 
resolved,  that  the  people  shall  be  kept  as  prostrate  before  the 
received  prejudices  as  before  the  sacred  crocodile  of  Memphis. 
Does  any  person  make  a  discovery  in  morality?  It  is  to  u« 
alone  say  they,  that  it  ought  to  be  revealed  :  we  alone,  after 
the  example  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  sacred  myste- 
ries of  Egypt,  ought  to  be  the  depositories  of  them :  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  should  be  involved  in  the  darkness  of  pre- 
judice, for  the  natural  state  of  man  is  blindness. 

Like  those  physicians,  who,  jealous  of  the  discovery  of  ' 
emetics,  abused  the  credulity  of  some  prelates,  by  engaging  ^ 
them  to  excommunicate  a  remedy  whose  assistance  was  so  speedy 
and  so  salutary;  they  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  honest  men, 
who  are,  however,  so  stupid,  that,  under  a  government  less 
wise,  they  would  drag  to  punishment  a  man  with  the  integrity 
and  understanding  of  a  Socrates. 

Such  are  the  means  employed  by  these  two  kinds  of  men,  to 
impose  silence  on  those  enlightened  by  kJBwiedge.  In  vain 
would  they  endeavour  to  resist  them  by  leaning  on  the  favour 
of  the  public.  When  a  citizen  is  animated  by  a  love  of  truth 
and  the  general  welfare,  I  am  sensible  that  he  will  always  dif- 
fuse through  his  work  the  perfume  of  truth,  which  will  render 
it  agreeable  to  the  public,  who  will  become  his  protector. 
But,  as,  when  under  the  buckler  of  gratitude  and  the  public 
esteem,  they  are  not  secure  from  th^  persecution  of  those  fana- 
tics, there  are  very  few. among  the  wise  so  virtuous  as  to  dare 
to  brave  their  fury. 

These  are  the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  have  hitherto 
opposed  the  progress  of  morality,  and  the  reasons  why  that 
science  is  almost  always  useless,  and,  in  consequence  of  my 
principles,  still  deserves  little  esteem. 

But  may  we  not  make  the  nations  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  would  obtain  from  an  excellent  system  of  morality?  and 
might  we  not  hasten  the  progress  of  that  science,  by  conferring 
greater  honours  on  those  who  improve  it?  Considering  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  shall  run  the  hazard  of  «i  digres- 
fipij,  in  order  to  treat  it  more  fully, 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MMNS  OF  PERFECTING  MORALITY. 

Jt  would  be  sufficient  for  thi.s  purpose  to  remove  the  obstacle^ 
|>laced  against  its  progress  by  the  two  kinds  of  men  I  have  men- 
tioned* The  only  nieans  of  succeeding  in  this,  is  to  pull  ofF 
iheir  masks^  and  to  shew  that  the  protectors  of  ignorance  are 
the  moA  cruel  e.neipies  of  human  beings;  to  shew  the  nations^ 
that  men  are  in  general  more  stupid  than  wicked ;  that,  in 
curing  them  of  their  errors,  we  shoujd  cure  them  of  most  of 
their  vices;  and  that  opposing  their  core  is  committing  the 
.crime  of  treason  agaipst  human  nature. 

Every  m^n,  who  considers  the  picture  of  public  miserieg 
exhibited  in  history,  soon  perceives  th^t  ignorance,  which  is 
still  more  barbarous  than  self-love,  has  caused  niost  of  the  cala- 
mities that  have  overflowed  the  earth.  Struck  with  this  truth, 
we  are  ready  to  cry  out,  Happy  the  nation  where  the  citizens 
are  permitted  to  perpetrat,e  only  the  crimes  that  flow  from  self* 
love !  How  are  they  multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  what  blood 
has  been  spilt  o^  its  altars^  I     However^  man  is  made  to  be  vir- 


*  A  king  of  Mexico,  on  the  consecration  of  a  temple,  caused  sol 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eight  men  to  be  lacrificed  in  four  days. — 
Gemelli  Carter i,  voL  vi.  page  56, 

In  India,  the  Brachmans  of  the  school  qff  Niagam,  taking  advantage 
4>f  the  favour  of  the  princes,  massacred  the  Bandhists  in  sevend  king- 
doms. Tliese  Bandhists  are  atheists.,  and  the  others  deists.  Balta  was 
the  prince  who  caused  most  blood  to  be  ipilt.  To  purify  himself 
from  this  crime,  he  aflerwards  burnt  himself  with  great  solemnity  on 
the  coast  of  Oricha.  It  is  observable,  that  those  were  deists  who 
caused  such  a  torrent  of  human  blood  19  be  spilt.  See  the  Letters  of 
Father  Pons,  the  J«|iit. 

The  priests  qf  Mer<B  m  Ethiopia  di^patdied,  whenever  they  pleased, 
f  courier  to  tl)e  king,  to  order  him  to  die.    See  Diodorus. 

Whoever  kills  the  king  of  Sumatra  is  elected  |cing  in  his  room.  By 
soch  ^n  aj^sassioation,  say  jthe  peqple^  l^e^ven  declares  its  will.  Car^in 
ffj^ye^  thi^i)^  ,(^^d  ap reacher*  who  was  declaiming  ^p^^^  .^.^^  ^ 
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luous;  and,  in  fact,  if  force  essentially  reside  in  the  greater 
number,  and  justice  consist  in  the  practice  of  actions  useful  te 
the  greater  number,  it  is  evident  that  justice  is  in  its  own  nature 
always  armed  with  a  pow^r  sufficient  to  suppress  vice,  ai^d  place 
men  under  the  necessity  of  being  virtuous* 

If  audacious  and  powerful  wickedness  so  often  pnts  justice 
and  virtue  in  chains,  and  oppresses  the  nations,  this  is  only  done 
by  the  assistance  of  ignorance,  which  conceals  from  every 
nation  its  true  interest,  hinders  the  action  and  unioa  of  it9 
fitrength»  and  by  that  means  shields  the  guilty  from  the  sword 
of  justice. 

To  what  contempt  ought  he  to  b^  condemned,  who  would 
hold  the  people  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance?  This  truth  has 
not  hitherto  been  insisted  upon  with  sufficient  force:  no,  all 
the  altars  of  error  must  one  day  be  overthrown.  I  know  with 
what  precaution  we  ought  to  advance  a  new  opinion.  I  know, 
that  in  destroying  prejudices,  we  ought  to  treat  them  with 
respect ;  and  that,  before  we  attack  an  error  generally  received, 
we  ought  to  send,  like  the  doves  from  the  ark,  some  truths  ob 
the  discovery,  to  see  if  the  deluge  of  prejudices  does  not  yet 
cover  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  if  error  begins  to  subside,  and  if 
there  can  be  perceived  here  and  there  some  isles  where  virtue 
and  truth  may  find  rest  for  their  feet,  and  eemmumeate  theni. 
selves  to  matiklnd. 

But  so  many  precautions  are  only  to  be  taken  with  those 
prejudices  that  are  not  very  dangerous.     What  respect  do  w» 


phis,  say,  that  they  were  athteists,  and  Reserved  to  be  bumtf  that  he  wa* 
astonished  they  fehoulA  Ife  stifiered  ib  livei  and  iht6t  the  ktlliii^a 
Sophi  was  an  action  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  preserratipn  a# 
the  lives  of  ten  worthy  men/  H(OW  often  has  the  same  mttttscr  of 
reasoning  been  used  among  utf! 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  view  of  so  much  blodlfy^ilt  by  l^inalieismf 
that  the  abbe  Longuerue,  tdio  is  profoundly  venfed  iiv  K^ory,  "says, 
th4t,  if  we  were  to  put  mto  two  Scales  the  good- and  th^  eiU'd(A!ie  hf 
religion,  Ihe  evil  will  pi^eponderate,  vol.  i.  pa^   Ih 

"  take  not  a  house,'*  says  aPerman  proVdrb^  allqdmg  to  this  snl^ 
ject,  "  in  a  q^atlk  Where  the  towef  ^eophf  tre^arTintamd  ^votth** 
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ewe  to  the  man  who^  jealous  of  dominion,,  would  besot  tl^ 
people^  in  order  to  tyrannize  over  them?  -We  must  with  a 
bold  hand  break  the  talisman  of  imbecility,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  power  of  these  nwiIeTolent  genii  -^  to  discover  to  na- 
tions the  true  principles  of  morality ;  to  teach  them  tbat»  being 
insensibly  drawa  towards  happiness,  either  apparent  or  real, 
grief  and  jpleasure  are  the  only  movers  of  the  moraf  universe ; 
^nd  that  the  sensation  of  self  love  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
we  can  place  the  foundations  of  an  useful  morality. 

How  can  they  flatter  themselves  with  concealing  from  men 
the  Jcnowledge  of  this  principle?  In  order  to  succeed  in  it 
they  must  forbid  their  penetrating  into  their  own  hearts,  ex- 
amining their  conduct,  opening  those  historical  works  where 
tliey  perceive  men,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  solely  at« 
ientive  to  the  voice  <rf,  pleasure,  sacrifice  human  beings  like 
.themselves^  I  will  not  say  to  great  and  important  interests,  but 
to  their  sensuali^  and  amusement.  I  take  to  witness  those 
fish-ponds,^ where  the  barbarous  gluttony  of  the  Romans 
drowned  the/slaves,  and  gave  thepn  as  food  to  their  fishes,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  delicate  eating ;  that  isle  of  Tiber, 
whither  the  cruelty  of  the  masters  trftnsported  their  old,  in- 
firm, and  sick  slaves^  and  left  them  to  perish  by  the  torments 
of  hunger :  I  also  call  to  witness  the  ruins  of  those  vast  an4 
superb  amphitheatres,  where  the  most  polite  people  in  the  uni* 
verse  sacrificed  thousands  of  gladiators  to  the  mere  pleasure 
that  arose  from  beholding  their  combats ;  where  the  women 
ran  i^  crowds;  where  the  tender  sext  nourished  in. luxury, 
foftness,  and  pleasure,-^that  sex  made  for  the  ornameEt  and 
delight  of  the  world,  who  seemed  as  if  made  to  breathe  only 
voluptuous  endearments^— carried  their  barbarity  so  far  as  to 
desire  the  woun4ed  gladiators  to  fall,  when  dying,  in  an  agree- 
able attitude.  These  facts,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  like 
kind,  are  too  well  attested  for  them  to  flatter  themselves  with 
concealing  their  true  cause  from  men.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Romans;  that  the  dif- 
ference of  his  education  produces  the  difference  of  his  senti- 
fdents,  and  from  thence  he  is  shocked  at  the  bare  recital  of  a 
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spectacle  which  custom  would  doubtless  have  ren Jetietf  agrW^ 
able,  had  he  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  .  In  Tarn 
do  some  men^  the  dupes  of  their  laziness  i&  exan)ining>  attd 
of  their  vanity  in  thinking  too  well  of,  themselves,  imaging; 
that  they  owe  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  with  which  they 
would  be  affected  at  sofch  a  spectacle,  to  the  particular  excef- 
lence  of  their  nature  :  the  sensible  man  agrees,  that  nature,  as 
Pascal  says*i  and  as  experience  proves,  is  nothing  but  our 
fijrst  habit.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  conceal  from  men  tlm 
principle  by  which  they  are 'actuated. 

But  suppositig  they  could  succeed  in  this,  wftat  ^vsntagfe 
would  mankind  receive  from  it  ?  They  would  ceitaloly  only 
Teil  from  the  ^yes  of  m^nH)f  gross  ideas  the  sensation  df  self- 
love.  They  woufd  not  hinder  their  being  actuated  by  thh 
sensation,  nor  would  they  change  its  effects :  men  would  not 
be  any  other  than  they  arfe,  therefore  this  ignorance  would  b* 
df  no  use  to  them.  I  proceed  stilt  farther,  and  say,  it  would 
be  prejudicial.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  a  consciousness  of  our  being 
actuated  by  self-love,  that  society  owes  nfiost  of  the  advantages 
it  enjoys :  this  consciousness,  imperfect  as  it  still  is,  has  in- 
formed mankind  of  th^  necessity  of  arming  the  hand  of  ma- 
gistrates with  power,  and  has  made  the  legislator  obtain  a 
confused  idea  of  the  necessity  of  foiindinrg  the  principles  of 
probity  on  the  basis  of  personal  interest,  Indeed,  tfpon  what 
other  basis  could  they  rest  it  ?  Could  it  be  placed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  false  religions,  which,  notwithstanding  theit 
errors,  it  is  said,  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  tempo- 
ral happiness  of  mankindf  ?  But  most  of  these  are  too  absurd 
to  serve  as  supports  to  virtue ;  neither  could  it  be  rested  on  the 
principles  of  the  true  religion*  Indeed  the  morals  of  this  re- 
ligion are  excellent ;  its  maxims  el'evate  the  soul,  fill  it  with  an 
inward  joy,  and  give  -it  a  foreta^e  of  the  transports  of  hea- 
'  '        ^     "       '  II     1 1 _  I     .  ■  p< 

*  Seztus  Empiricus  said  before  him,  that  our  natural  principles'are 
perhaps  notiiiog  more  than  our  customary  principles. 

t  Cicero  did  not  think  so^  for^  notwithstanding  his  being  a  places 
maii»  as  he  really  was,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  shew  the  people  th# 
absurdity  of  the  Pagan  religion^ 
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ven  :  but  these  principles  would  only  be  suited  t©  a  small  mini* 
bcr  t)f  Christians  dispersed  over  the  earth  ;  and  a  philosopher^ 
who,  in  his  writii^Sy  is  always  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  the 
tiniverse,  ought  to  give  virtue  a  foundation  on  which  all  na- 
tions may  equally  buildr  and  consequently  erect  it  on  the  basis 
of  persona]  interest.  He  ^oul^  the  more  closely  adhere  to 
this  principle,  as  the  motions  of  temporal  interest,  managed 
with  address  by  a  skilful  legislator,  are  alone  sufScietit  to  fin-iti^ 
virtuous  men.  The  example  of  the  Turks,  who  admit  irt^i 
their  religion  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  a  principle  destructive 
to  all  religion,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  Deists; 
Che  example  of  the  Ghin^e  materalists^ ;  that  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  whd  denied  the  intmortality  of  the  «oul,  and  yet  ro* 
ceived  from  the  Jews  the  title  of  the  Just,  by  way  of  excef- 
lence;  in  fine,  the  example  of  the  Gymnesophists,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  being  constantly  accused  of  Atheism,  were 
always  respected  for  their  wisdom  and  gravity,  discharged  the 
duties  of.  society  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  all  these  ex- 
amples, and  a  thousand  others  of  the  like  kind,  prove,  that 
the  hope  or  fear  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  ajre  as 
efficacious  and  as  proper  to  form  virtuous  men  as  those  pleasures 
and  pains  that  are  eternal,  which,  being  considered  in  th« 
perspective  of  futurity^  commuo^ly  make  too  weak  an  impres- 
sion to  engage  men  to  sacrifice  to  them  their  present  criminal 
pleasures. 

Why  should  they  not  give  the  preferetice  to  motives  of  teiti- 
poral  interest?  They  inspire  none  of  those  pious  and  holy 
cruelties,  condemned  by  our  religionf ,  that  lavV  of  love  knd 


•  *  Father  le  Compte  and  most  of  the  Jesuits  agree,  that  all  the 
raen  of  letters  are  Atheists.  The  celebrated  abbe  Longuerue  is  of 
the  same  opinion. 

't  When  Bayle  said,  that  religion,  which  in  the  first  ages  was  hum- 
ble, patient,  and  beneficent,  is  since  become  ambitious  and  tanguf- 
tiary ;  since  it  puts  to  the  sword  whoever  resists  it ;  since  it  calls  for 
tormentors,  invents  new  kinds  of  torture,  sends  bulls  to  excite  the 
people  to  revolt,  forms  conspiracies,  and,  in  fine,  orders  the  murder 
^r  princes,  he  ^uistook  the  work  of  man  for  that  of  religion ;  and 
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humanity ;  but  which  its  ministers  havQ  so  ofteo  Uifrd  ;'^cr«i^ 
ties  that  wUI  for  ever  be  the  di^race  of  former  ^g^s,  .aa4  the 
horror  and  astonishment  of  the  ^ture. 

\yith  what  surprise  ought  the  virtuous  citi^sen  and  the  ChriA- 
tian^  filled  with  that  spirit  of  charity  so  often  recomm^ndetf 
.in  the  Gospel,  to  be  seized^  wh^n  he  casts  hjs  eye  upoo  tb0 
past  ages  of  the  world  !  He  there  .sees  difierent  religions  ia» 
Toke  ail  the  rage  of  fanaticism,  and  glut  themselves  with  hu- 
man blood*. 

There  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  exasperated  against 

each  other,  tear  in  pieces  the  empire  of  Constantinople:  far- 
ther still  arises  in  Arabia  a  aew  religion,  which  commands  the 
Saracens  to  lay  waste  the  earth  with  iire  and  sword.  The  ir- 
ruption of  these  barbarians  is  succeeded  by  a  war  agaiubt  th^ 
Infidels.     Under  the  standard  of  the  cross  entire  nations  desert 


Christians  have  too  often  been  these  men.  When  they  were  only  a 
small  number,  they  pleaded  for  toleration;  but  their  number  and 
credit  bein^  increased,  they  preached  against  it.  Bellarmine  said,  oa 
tfab  sibject,  that,  ii  the  Christians  did  not  dethrone  Nero  and  Diocle* 
Mn,  it  was  ,not  because  they  had  not  a  right  to  do  it,  but  because 
they  were  not  strong  enough  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
madoiuse  of  their  strength  as  soon  as  they  were  able.  The  emperorik 
destroyed  Paganism  with  arms  in  their  hand »  and  thus,  by  fighting 
against  heresies,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Frieslanders,  the  3azoas^ 
asd  throughout  all  the  north. 

All  these  facts  prove,  that  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  haTft 
beoi  but  too  often  abused. 

*  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  first  use  man  made  of  his  rea- 
son was  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Gods  were  cruel.  They  thought 
of  rendering  the  Gods  propitlom  by  the  effusion  of  human  blood  i 
and,  in  the  quivering  entrails  of  the  vanquished,  ^hey  strove  to  read 
the  decrees  of  fate.  After  the  German  had  with  the  most  horriblf 
imprecations  devoted  his  enemies  to  death,  his  h^art  was  no  longer 
open  to  pity ;  commiseration  appeared  to  him  as  sacrilege. 

To  calm  the  resentment  of  the  Nereides,  a  polite  people  fastened 
Jmdronieda  to  a  rock;  to  appease  Diana,  and  open  a  way  to  the  city 
of  Troy,  Agamemnon  himself  dragged  Iphigenia  to  the  altar,  Cal- 
chas  struck  the  blow,  and  believed  that  he  did  honour  to  the  Gods. 
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Europe^  and  spread  like  an  inundatioa  oyer  Asia;  they  com- 
mit on  the  road  the  most  base  and  scandalous  robberies,  and  are 
buried  in  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  length  fanati-* 
cism  arms  afresh  the  4iand  of  Christian  princes,  and  orders  the 
Catholics  to  massacre  the  heretics  :  then  again  appears  on  the 
eanrth  the  tortures  invented  by  the  Phalarises,  the  £usirises> 
•and  the  Neros;  it  prepares,  it  kindles,  in  Spain  the  flaming 
jp4te  of  the  inquisition;  while  the  pions  Spaniards  leave  their 
ports,  and  traverse  the  seas>  to  plant  the  cross  andttesolation 
ia  America*.  If  wc  cast  our  eyes  to  the  north,  the  sooth, 
the  east,  and  the  west,  we  every  where  see  the  sacred  knife 
of  religion  held  up  to  the  breasts  of  women,  children,  and 
old  men  ;  the  earth  snaoking  with  the  blood  of  victims  sacri- 
ficed to  the  false -Gods  or  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  every  place 
offers  nothing  to  the  sight  but  the  vast,  the  horrible^  carnage 
.caused  by  a  want  of  toleration.  What  virtuous  man,  and 
what  Christiai^  if  hia  tender  mind  be  filled  with  the  divine 
love  that  exhales  from  the  maxims  of  the  Go^el,  if  he  be 
^capable  of  feeling  the  complaints  of  the  miserable,  and  if  he 
iMve  aomretimes  dried  up  their  tears,  would  not  at  this  sight  be 
touched  with  compassion  for  hunum  naturef ,  end  endeavour  to 


*  Thus,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  be  ^dressed  to  Charies  Y.  eii 
Amertcaa  is  represented  speakii^  thus^s 

-  Ce  n'est  point  nous  qui  sommes  les  harbares: 


Ce^Dht,  seigneur,  ce  sont  vos  Cortez,  vos  Pizarres, 
Qni,  pour  nous  mettre  au  fait  d*un  systeme  nouveau, 
AsSemblent,  contre  nona,  le  pr^tre  &  le  bourreau. 

that  is. 
It  is  not  we  who  are  bai^barians :  ' 

These,  my  lord,  are  your  Cortezes,  your  PizarroSj^, 
Who,  to  obfigeVus  to  receive  a  new  religion, 
Assemble  against  us  priests  and  executioners. 

i  Oa  aecoiart'Of  Urn  penecutien^  Themisthis  the  senator,  iof  m  let* 
ter  addkes0ad  to  the  eispcr^  VidenS,  says— ^<'Is  it  a  crime  to  think 
4ifoentfy  frbta^  theet  If  the  Chrtsbians  are  divided  among*  thenx'- 
mtftfh  the  philoiopbeit'ete  no  tote  se.    Truth  has  ^  tnflnite  nnmbeir 
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found  probity,  not  on  |)rincip1es  so  venerable  ^  those  of  re!l<i> 
gi9D«  but  on  tliose  that  jpannot  be  so  easUy  ^bjused,  such  as  the 
motives  of  personal  inte resit  > 

These  motives,  without  coniradieti^g  the  principles  of  oor 
religion,  would  be  sufficient  to  lay  men  under  a  necessity  of  < 
being  virtuous*  The  Fagan  religion,  by  peopling  Olympns 
ivitb  villaiiss,  nas  doubtjess  less  adapted  than  ours  to  forni  just 
men.  Who,  however,  can  doubt  that  the  fir<tt  Romans,  were - 
more  virtuous  than  we?  who  can  deny  that  prisons  have  dis^ 
armed  more  robbers  than  religion  ?  that  the  Italian,  more  de* 
vout  than  the  French,  has  not  with  his  ehaplet  of  beads  in  his 
band  used  the  stiletto  and  poison?  and  ithat^at  the  time  when 
devotion  was  warmer,  «ind  policy  more  imperfect,  ihey  did 
not  commit  in£i.piteily  more  crimes*  than  in  the  ages  when-df^ 
▼otion  grewcQol^  a^nd  policy  was  carried  to  perfection  ? 

It  is  then  only  by  good  lawsf  that  we  can  form  virtuous  men* 

of  faces,  by  which  she  may  be  seen.  God  has  engraven  m  all  hearts 
a  respect  for  his  attrifmtes  j  but  every  one  has  the  liberty  of  shewing 
that  respect  in  the  manner  he  thinks  most  agreeable  to  the  Deity  ; 
and  no  one  here  has  a  right  to  prevent  bun.*' 

St.  Gregory  de  Nazienzen  had  a  great  esteem  for  Tbemistius,  to 
VFhom  he  wrote — **  Thou  alone,  O  Themistins!  strugglest  against 
the  decline  of  literature;  thdu  art  at  the  head  of  the  learned;  thou 
canst  philosophize  in  high  employments,  join  study  to  power,  and 
4ignities  to  science." 

♦  There  are  few  men  restrained  by  religion.  What  crimes  haV« 
been  committed  even  by  those  entrusted  to  guide  us  in  the  ways  of 
jalvation,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  the 
;mas8acre  of  the  Templars,  &c.  &c,  &c.  sufficiently  prove. 

f  Eusebius,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10,  men? 
:lions  this  rem^trkable  fragment  of  a  Syrian  philosopher,  named  Bar- 
dezanes:  **  Apud  Seras,  lex  est  qua  ca^des,  scortat^o,  furtum  & 
simulachrorum  cultus  omnis  prohibetur;  quare,  in  amplissima  re- 
gione,  non  templum  vi4eas,  non  lenam,  non  meretricem,  non  adul* 
teram,  non  sureminjuf  raptum^  non  homicidam,  non  toxicttm.^-r 
*'  Among  the  Seres,  the  law  prohibits  murder*  fornication*  robbery^ 
and  all  kinds  of  religious  worship  i  so  ihat  in  this  vast  region  we  am 
.B^th^er  temple,  wx  adultery,  por  bawds,  nor  whoi^  nc^  fof^iH^ 
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All  the  art  therefore  of  the  legislator  consists  in  forcing  them 
by  self-love  to  be  always  just  to  each  other.  Now,  in  order 
to  compose  such  laws,  it  is  necessary  that  the  human  heart 
should  be  known,  and  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  be  con- 
yinced  that  men  having  sensibility  for  themselves,  and  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  others,  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
ready  to  be  cithers  according  as  a  common  interest  unites  or 
divides  them  ;  that  self-love,  a  sensation  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species,  is  engraven  by  Nature  in  a  manner  not 

nor  aisassins,  nor  poisoners."  A  proof  that  the  laws  are  sufficient  to 
restrain  men. 

We  should  never  have  done,  were  we  to  attempt  giving  a  list  of  all 
the  people  who,  without  the  idea  of  a  God,  live  in  society  more  or 
less  happily,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  wisdom  of  their  legislator. 
I  shall  mention  only  those  that  first  occur  to  ray  memory. 

'<-  Before  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
Islands,*'  says  Father  Jobien,  the  Jesuit,  **  they  had  neither  altars  nor 
temples,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  priests :  they  had  only  some  cheats,  named 
Macanas,  who  preached  to  them.  They,  however,  believed  that  there 
was  a  hell  and  a  paradise :  their  hell  was  a  furnace,  where  the  devil 
beat  souls  with  ahamnlier,  like  iron  in  a  forge ;  their  paradise  was 
filled  with  cacao-trees,  sugar-canes,  and  women.  But  it  was  neither 
their  virtues  nor  vices  that  entitled  them  to  a  place  either  ia  paradise 
or  in  hell  $  for  hell  was  allotted  to  those  who  died  of  a  violent  death, 
and  the  others  were  admitted  into  paradise.  Father  Jobien  adds,  that, 
^  To  ^e^outh  of  the  Marian  Iides,  are  thirty-two  islands,  inhabited 
by  nations  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  any  re- 
ligion, or  of  a  Deity^  and  employ  themselves  solely  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, &c" 

The  Caribbees,  according  to  Le  Borde,  who  was  employed  in  their 
conversion,  have  neither  priests,  nor  altars,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  any 
idei  of  the  Deity  s  and  will  be  well  paid  by  those  who  would  make  them 
Christians,  They  believe  that  the  first  man,  named  Longuo,  had  a 
great  navel,  from  whence  came  mankind.  This  Longuo  was  the  first 
agent;  he  had  made  the  earth  without  mountains,  which,  according 
to  them,  where  produced  by  a  deluge.  Envy  was  one  of  the  first 
creatures,  and  she  soon  overs}. read  the  earth  with  evils;  she  thought 
herself  beautiful,  but,  having  seen  the  sun,  she  went  to  hide  herself^ 
and  ever  since  appears  only  in  the  night. 
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to  be  erazed  * ;  that  a  physical  sensibility  has  produced  in  us  a 
love  of  pleasure  and  a  hatred  of  pain  ;  that  pleasure  and  pain 
have  at  length  produced  and  opened  in  all  hearts  the  buds  of 
self-love,  which  by  unfolding  themselves  give  birth  to  the  pas« 
sions,  whence  spring  all  pur  virtues  and  vices. 

By  contemplating  these  preliminary  ideas,  we  learn  why 
the  passions,  of  which  the  forbidden  tree  is,  according  to  some 
Rabbins,,  only  an  ingenious  image,  bear  equally  on  it  branches 
of  good  and  evil  fruit;  we  perceive  the  mechanism  employed 
by  them  in  the  production  of  our  virtues  and  vices ;  and,  in 
short,  a  legislator  discovers  the  means  of  laying  men  under  t* 
necessity  of  being  virtuous,  and  causing  the  passions  to  bear  no 
other  fruit  than  probity  and  wisdom. 

Now,  if  the  examination  of  these  ideas,  so  proper  to  render 
men  virtuous,  be  forbidden  by  the  two  species  of  men  in 
power  above-n^entioned,  the  only  means  of  hastening  the  pro* 
grfess  of  morality  will  be,  as^  I  have  already  said,  to  stiew;  that 


'the  Cbirigoanes  do  not  acknowledge  a  Gad.    Letters^iQl  24i 

The  Giagues,  accordmg  to  Father  Cavassy,  acknowledge  no  being 
distinct  from  matter,  and  have  not  even  in  their,  langua^  a  word 
expressive  of  tiiat  idea:  they  worship  only  their  ancestors,  whom  th^ 
beBevc  to  he  always  living ;  and  imagine  that  their  prince  has  authd<* 
rity  over  the  rain.  ■ 

''  At  Indostan,^'  says  Father  Pons,  the  Jesnit,  <vi»a  leet  of  Brach« 
kans,  who  think  that  the  mind  Is  united  to  matter,  and  absorbed  by 
it ;  that  the  wisdom  tVhich  purifies  the  soul,  and  is  only  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  produces  the  deliverance  of  the  mind,  by  way  of  an  analysis. 
Now  the  mind,  according  to  these  Brachmaus,  disengages  itself  sorae^^ 
times  of  a  form,  and  sometimes  of  a  quaUty,  by  these  three  tniths : 
*<  1  «am  not  in  any  thing,  nothing  is  in  me,<  1  am  not.*'  When  tho 
mind  shall  be  delivered  from  all  these  forms,  there  will  be  an  end  6f 
the  workL  They  add,  that  religion  is  so. "^ from  disengaging  the  mind 
from  those  forms,  that  it  only  binds  it  the  faster  within  the  raittter  by 
which  it  4s  absorbed. 

*  The  soldier  and  the  commander  of  a  privateer  desire  war,  and 
nobody  imputes  it  to  them  as  a  crime.  It  is  visible  that,  in  this  rev 
•pect,  their  interest  is  not  luffidently  connected  with  the  general  in* 
terest.  , 
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protectors  of  stupidity  are  the  most  cruel  enemies  of 
hamaB  nature^  and  to  snatch  from  their  hands  the  sceptre  of 
ignorance^  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  command  a  stupid 
people.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that  this,  simple  and 
easy  as  it  appears  in  speculation,  is  extremely  difficult  in  the 
execution.  Indeed,  there  are  men  who  have  great  and  judi- 
cious minds,  united  to  the  virtue  and  strength  of  souT:  there 
are  men,  who,  being  persuaded  that  a  citizen  without  courage 
is  also  without  virtue,  are  sensible  that  the  fortune,  and  even 
the  life  of  every  individual  is  not  his  own,  but  is  in  a  manner 
a  deposit,  which  he  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  deliver  up 
when  the  safety  of  the  public  makes  it  necessary ;  but  the 
number  of  such  men  is  always  too  few  for  them  to  enlighten 
the  public :  besides,  virtue  must  ever  be  of  little  weight,  when 
the  manners  of  an  age  fix  upon  it  the  rust  of  ridicule.  Thus 
morality  and  the  legislation,  which  I  consider  as  one  ai>d  the 
same  science,  can  only  make  an  insensible  progress. 

Nothing  but  the  lapse  of  time  can  recal  those  happy  ages^ 
described  under  the  names  of  Astrea  and  Rhea,  which  were 
only  an  ingenious  eii^blem  of  the  perfection  of  these  sciences. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  PROBITY,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL. 

If  there  was  any  such  thing  as  probity  in  relation  to  all 
mankind,  it  would  only  consist  in  the  habit  of  performing  ac« 
tions  useful  to  all  nations :  now  no  action  can  have  an  imme- 
diate influence  on  the  happinessor  unhappinessof  allniankind. 
To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  the  most  generous  action  can 
produce  in  the  moral  world  an  effect  no  more  sensible  than  a 
stone  thrown  into  the  ocean  can  produce  in  the  seas,  by  raising 
^he  surface. 

There  is  then  no  practical  probity  in  relation  to  the  universe. 
With  respect  to  probity  of  intention,  which  is  reduced  to  a 
constant  and  habitual  desire  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
consequently  to  vague  and  inefficacious  wishes  for  the  universal 
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felicity,  I  maiotaiu  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  platonic  xhioienu 
In  fact^  if  the  opposition  of  interests  that  subsists  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  with  respect  to  each  other,  keeps, them  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  war ;  if  a  peace  concluded  between  two  na- 
tions IS  in  truth  merely  a  cessation,  like  that  between  two  ves* 
sels,  which,  after  a  long  fight,  take  time  to  repair  their  rigging 
and  stop  their  leaks,  only  to  renew  the  attack;  if  nations  can* 
not  extend  their  conquests  and  their  commerce  without  doing 
it  at  the  expence  of  their  rivals;  in  fine,  if  the  felicity  and 
grandeur  of  one  nation  is  almost  always  closely  connected  with 
the  misfortunes  and  weakness  of  another,  it  is  evident  that  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  a  passion  so  desirable,  so  virtuous,  and  so 
worthy  of  esteem,  in  any  citizen,  is,  as  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  absolutely  exclusive  of 
the  love  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  existence  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
bity, that  the  nations,  by  reciprocal  laws  and  conventions, 
should  unite  together  as  families  composing  one  state  ;  that  the 
private  interest  of  nations  should  submit  to  a  more  general  in* 
tercst ;  and  that  the  love  of  our  country,  becoming  extinguished 
in  the  heart,  should  give  place  to  th^  more  extended  flame  of 
universal  love:  a  supposition  that  will  not  be  realized  for  a  long 
series  of  time.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  practical  nor  even  intentional  probity,  with  respect  to 
all  mankind;  and  in  this  respect  the  mind  is  at  variance  with 
probity. 

In  fact,  though  the  actions  of  a  single  person  cannot  at  all 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness,  and  though  the  influences 
of  his  virtue  cannot  sensibly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
empire,  it  is  not  so  with  his  ideas;  if  a  man  discovers  a  spe- 
cific remedy,  or  if  he  invents  a  windmill,  these  productions 
of  the  mind  may  render  him  a  benefactor  to  the  world  *. 

*  Thus  reason  is  the  greatest  of  our  advantages,  and  perhaps  infi- 
nitely more  to  tlie  happiness  of  men  than  the  virtue  of  any  particular 
person.  To  this  is  reserved  the  power  of  forming  the  best  legislation^ 
aad  consequently  of  rendering  men  as  happy  as  possible.  It  is  true, 
thti  romance  of  this  legislation  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  several 
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Besides^  in  a0aurs  of  genius,  the  love  of  our  country  is  not» 
as  in  the  case  of  probity,  exclusive  of  a  love  of  all  mankind* 
A  nation  does  not  acquire  knowledge  at  the  expence  of  the 
neighbouring  states:  on  the  contrary,  the  more  nations  are 
«nhghtened,  the  more  they  reciprocally  reflect  ideas,  an(|  th^ 
more  the  force  and  activity  of  the  universal  genius  is  augmented. 
Whence  I  conclude,  that,  though  there  is  no  probity  relative 
to  the  universe,  there  are  at  least  certain  kinds  of  genius  thai 
may  be  considered  in  this  light« 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  GENIUS,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  UNIVERSE. 

<7ENius,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  will  be,  in  con- 
formity to  the  preceding  definitions,  the  power  of  raising  in« 
terestinff  ideas  in  the  minds  of  all  people,  either  as  instruct! vo 
or  agreeable. 

This  kind  of  genius  is,  doubtless,  the  most  desirable.  There 
iiever  was  a  time  when  that  species  -of  ideas,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  all  nations  to  flow  from  genius*  was  not  really  worthy 
of  that  name.  It  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
creating  those  kinds  of  ideas  which  one  nation  alone  supposes 
to  be  derived  from  this  source.  Every  nation  has  a  time  of 
stupidity  and  degradation,  during  which  the  people  have  no 
clear  idea  of  genius ;  it  then  prodigally  bestows  the  name  on 
certain  assemblages  of  ideas  that  are  agreeable  to  the  mode, 
and  always  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  These  ages  of 
degradation  are  commonly  those  of  despotic  power;  uhen.  as 

I  I  I  I      II    I  ^  ■  I  im  1 .1111 1        I  ■'■■  ■        ■« 

ages  will  islide  away  before  the  fiction  be  realized ;  but,  arming  our- 
selves with  the  patience  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre,  we  may,  after 
him,  foretell,  that  every  thing  that  is  now  a  subject  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  have  existence. 

Men  must  necessarily  have  a  confused  sensation,  that  reason  is  the 
principal  of  all  our  advantages,  since  envy  will  allow  a  man  to  meia* 
tion  hispi^bity,  but  not  his  good  sense. 
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a  poet  sayi,  God  deprives  nations  of  one  half  of  tfceir  ninler- 
slandings^  that  they  may  be  eiKib)e<d  to  bear  the  miseries  and 
poDishmeDts  of  slavery. 

Among  the  ideas  proper  to  please  all  people,  are  those  that 
«re  instructive,  which  are  belonging  to  certain  arts  and  sciences : 
^others  are  also  agreeable,  such  as,  first,  the  admired  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  certain  parts  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Corneille,  Tasso, 
and  Milton;  in  which,  as  I  have  already  observed,  those  illus* 
trious  writers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  painting  of  a 
particular  nation  or  age,  but  to  that  of  human  nature ;  such 
are,  in  the  second  place,  the  grand  images  with  which  these 
poets  enrich  their  works. 

To  prove  that  in  every  work  of  genius  there  are  beauties 
proper  to  please  universally,  I  chose  these  images  for  an  ex- 
ample; and  say,  that  grandeur  in  poetic  pictures  is  a  source  of 
universal  pleasure  *•     Not  that  all  men  are  equally  struck  with 


♦  If  grand  pictures  do  not  always  forciWy  strike  us,  this  want  of 
effect  usually  depends  on  a  cause  that  has  no  relation  to  their  grandeur. 
It  most  commonly  proceeds  from  being  connected  in  our  own  minds 
with  some  disagreeable  object.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that  we 
rarely,  ia  reading  a  poetical  description,  receive  only  the  pure  im- 
pressioa  that  would  have  been  made  on  us  by  an  exact  view  of  the 
iniage.  All  olijects  participate  of  the  uglinesi,  as  well  as  of  tlie  beauty » 
of  those  with  which  they  are  commonly  connected;  to  this  cause  we 
o>igbl  to  attribute  most  of  our  disgusts,  and  our  uiyust  fits  of  enthu- 
siartic  applause.  A  proverb  used  in  the  market,  though  ever  so  ex- 
celtent,  always  appears  low ;  because  it  is  necessarily  connected  in  our 
memory  with  the  image  of  those  who  make  use  of  it. 

Who  can  doubt  of  its  being  from  the  same  reason  that  the  talcs  of 
^trits  and  apparitions  recur  in  the  night  upon  the  mind  of  the  wan- 
^dering  travdler,  and  double  the  horrors  ^  a  forest  ?  That  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  abysses,  and  rocks,  the 
imagination,  struck  with  the  idea  of  the  war  of  the  Titans,  beholds 
the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and  looks.witb  fear  on  the  field  of 
battle  of  these  giants?  Who  doubts  but  that  the  remembraace  of  the 
bower  described  by  Camoens,  where  tlic  nymphs,  naked,  fiying,  and 
pursued  by  warm  desires,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Fortngqese,  where 
llove  ^arkled  in  their  eyes,  and  circulated  in  their  veins  $  where  their 
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them:  there  are  tome  as  insensible  to  the  beaodes  of  descrip* 
lion  as  to  the  obarms  of  harmony,  and  whom  it  would  be  as 
unJBSt,  as  it  wonld  be  usel^s^  to  attempt  to  disabuse.  By  their 
insekisibflity^  they  have  acquired  an  unhappy  right  o^  dis- 
owning the  pleasore  they  do  not  feel ;  hot  there  are  only  a 
snwii  number  of  these  people. 

In^t,  whether  it  be  the  habitual  or  an  impatient  desire  of 
falicity  that  makes  ns  wish  for  all  perfections  as  a  means  of 
increasing  our  happiness,  and  renders  all  those  grand  objects 
agreeable  to  us  where  their  contemplation  seems  to  give  a 
greater  extent  of  soul,  and  more  strength  and  elevation  of 
id^as;  whether  grand  objects  make  a  stronger,  a  more  lasting, 
and  more  agreeable  impression ;  or  whether,  in  short,  it  is 
fVoori  some  other  cause,  we  find  that  we  are  offended  at  a  con. 
fined  view,  and  perceive  ourselves  confined  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sages^ between  mountains,  or  when  inclosed  by  a  great  wall; 
w'hile.  On  the  contrary,  tie  eye  loves  to  extend  its  vi«w  over 
^  vast  plaifi,  to  take  in  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  to  lose  itself 
in  examining  a  distant  horizon. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  adapted  to  please  the  eye  and* 
imagination  of  mankind:  this  species  of  descriptive  beauty  has* 
infinitely  the  advantage  over  aU  those  that,  depending  on  j^!i8t^ 
ness  of  proportions,  can  neither  be  so  warmly  nor  so  generally 
fek,  since  ^1  nations  have  not  the  dame  ideas  of  proportions*  ' 
'  if  we  oppose  to  the  cascades,  subterranean  caves,  and  ter** 
races,  proportioned  by  art,  the  cataracts  of  the  river  St.  I^d*; 
ren^e,  the  gaping  caverns  of  jEtna,  the  enormous  masses  of 
rock  heaped  upon  each  other  without  order  in  the  Alps,  shall 
we  not  find  that  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  prodigality  and 

*  ■'    '     '  II  ■  II  HI  II.  •  ■       ■  •  p  I     I..I 

words  were  lost,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  murmers  of  happy  lovers; 
who  doubts,  I  say,  that  the  remembrance  of  so  voluptiiuus  a  descrip- 
tion has  some  time  embellished  every  grove  ?       '  ^ 

From  this  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  entirely  fromihe  plea- 
sure we  receive  at  the  presence  of  an  object  all  t^e  other  pleasing  sen- 
sations that  seem  in  a  manner  reflected  upon  it,  from  other  oljcctic 
tp  which  it  happens  to  be  connected. 
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nide  magiwficence  visible  in  the  works  of  nature  is  infiniteljr 
soperior  to  that  resulting  from  justness  of  proportions. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  let  a  person  in  the  night  ascend  a 
mountain,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  firmament.  What  is 
the  charm  that  draws  him  thither  ?  Is  it  the  agreeable  sym- 
ctry  in  which  the  stars  are  ranged  ?  Here»  in  the  Via  lacttta, 
are  innumerable  suns  heaped  up  without  order,  some  farther 
distant  than  others ;  and  there  are  vast  deserts*  What  is  then 
the  source  of  his  pleasures  ?  The  immensity  of  heaven  itself. 
Indeed,  what  idea  must  he  form  of  this  immensity,  when  worlds 
of  fire  appear  but  as  luminous  points  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  plains  of  ether  ^  When  suns,  still. farther  involved  in 
Uie  profound  spaces  of  the  firmament,  can  scarcely  be  per* 
ceived  >  The  imagination,  which  launches  forwards  to  these. 
last  spheres,  to  comprehend  all  the  worlds  possible,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vast  and  immeasurable  concavity  of  the  heavens, 
and  plunged  in  a  ravishing  delight,  produced  by  the  contem* 
platfon  of  an  object  that  fills  his  whole  soul.  Thus  the  grandeur 
of  the  decorations  of  this  kind  has  occasioned  the  observation, 
**  That  art  is  inferior  to  nature;"  which  means  fto  more  than 
that  great  and  noble  {pictures  appear  to  us  preferable  to  those 
that  are  coipparativ^iy  little  and  mean. 

In  the  arts  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  sculp, 
ture,  architecture,  and  poetry,  it  is  the  enormity  of  the  masses 
that  places  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  and  the  Pyramids  of  Mem* 
phis,  among  the  wonders  of  the  workl.  It  is  the  grandeur  of 
the  descriptions  that  makes  us  admire  Milton,  for  having  the 
most  strong  and  sublime  imagination.  His  subject  too,  though 
little  capable  of  beauties, of  another  kind,  was  infinitely  so  of 
the  .beauties  of  description.  He  was  obliged,  by  his  subject 
on  the  terrestrial  paradise,  to  assemble  in  the  short  compass  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  all  the  beauties  nature  has  dispersed  over 
the  earth,  to  adorn  a  thousand. different  climates.  Carried  by 
the  choice  of  the  same  subject  to  the  unformed  abyss  of  Chaos, 
be  was, to  draw  from  thence  bis  primitive  materials  for  erecting 
the  uni^ytirse,  to  excavate  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  to  crown  the 
earth  with  mountains,  td  cover  it  with  verdure,  to  move  and 
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kindle  the  mn  and  stars>  to  spread  over  them  the  pavilion  of 
the  heavens^  to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  first  day  of  the  world, 
9nd  that  freshness  of  the  opening  spring  with  which  his  lively 
imagination  embellished  nature  at  her  birth.  He  had  then  not 
only  the  most  grand,  but  the  most  new  and  varied,  pictures  to 
paint,  vvhich,  to  the  imagination  of  man,  are  two  other  universal 
sources  of  pleasure. 

It  is  with  the  imagination  as  with  reason :  by  contemplation, 
or  the  combination  either  of  the  pictures  of  nature  or  of  phi- 
losophical ideasf  poets  and  philosophers  improve  their  imagi- 
nations and  their  reason ;  and  thus  are  enabled  to  expel  in 
different  kinds^  in  which  it  is  equally  r^e,  ^nd  perhaps  equally 
diificult,  to  succeed. 

What  man,  indeed,  does  not  perceive,  that  the  progr^s  of 
the  human  mind  ought  to  be  yniform  to  whatever  science  or  art 
it  applies?  *'  If,  to  please  the  mind,*'  says  Fontenelle,  "  w« 
must  empby,  without  fatiguing  it;  if  we  cannpt  employ  it, 
without  offering  those  new,  grand,  and  primitive  truths,  where 
their  novelty,  importance,  and  fertility,  strongly  fix  the  at- 
tention ;  if  we  avoid  fatiguing  only  by  presenting  ideas  ranged 
with  order,  expressed  in  the  most  proper  words,  in  which,  the 
subject  has  an  uniformity  and  simplicity  that  renders  it  easily 
comprehended,  and  where  the  variety  is  joined  to  simplicity  *; 
it  is  equally  to  the  combination  of  grandeur,  novelty,  variety, 
and  simplicity,  in  the  pictures,  that  is  joined  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  the  imagination.  If,  for  example,  the  view  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  great  lake  is  agreeable,  that  of  a  calm  and  boundless 
sea  is  doubtless  still  more  so:  its  immensity  is  a  source  of  greater 
pleasure.  However  beautiful  this  prospect  may  be,  its  unifor- 
mity would  soon  render  it  tiresome.  Therefore,  if  enveloped 
by  black  clouds,  and  carried  by  the  north-wind,  the  tempest, 
personified  by  the  poet's  imagination^  hastens  to  the  south, 
Tolling  before  him  moveable  mountains  of  water;  who  doubts  ' 
but  that  the  rapid,  simple,  and  varied,  succession  of  terrifying 
pictures,  presented  by  the  troubled  sea,  will  every  moment 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark*,  that  the  simplicity  in  subjects  and  images 
is  a  perfection  relative  to  the  w^kness  of  our  minds. 
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make  new  impressions  on  the  imagination,  strongly  fix  ouratten« 
tion^  employ  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it,  and  consequently 
please  us  more  ?  But  if  the  night  happen  to  redouble  the  hor- 
rors of  the  same  tempest,  and  the  watery  mountains  where  the 
chain  terminates  and  encloses  the  horizon  be  instantly  lighted 
by  repeated  and  reflected  flashes  of  lightning,  who  can  doubt 
but  that  this  dark  sea,  suddenly  changed  to  a  sea  of  Are,  would 
form,  by  the  united  novelty  of  the  grandeur  and  variety  of 
the  images,  a  picture  more  adapted  to  &\\  the  imagination  with 
astonishment?  Thus  the  art  of  poetry,  considered  merely  as 
descriptive,  is  to  ofler  nothing  to  view  but  objects  in  motion, 
and,  if  possible,  to  strike  several  senses  at  once.  May  not  tli^ 
description  of  the  roaring  of  the  water,  the  howling  of  the 
winds,  and  the  burst  of  rolling  thunder,  add  still  to  the  secret 
terror,  and,  consequently,  to  the  pleasure  we  experience  at  the 
view  of  a  tempestuous  sea?  At  the  return  of  spring,  does  not 
llhe  descent  of  Aurora  into  the  gardens  of  Marly,  to  open  the 
buds  of  flowers ;  do  not  the  perfumes  she  at  that  instant  ex- 
hales, the  warbling  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  cas- 
cades, increase  the  charms  of  those  delightful  groves?  All 
the  senses  are  so  many  gates,  by  which  agreeable  impressions 
may  enter  our  souls;  and  the  more  of  them  are  opened  at  once, 
the  higher  does  our  pleasure  arise; 

We  s\ie  then,  that,  as  there  are  ideas  generally  used  to  na- 
tions from  their  being  as  instructive  as  those  that  immediately 
belong  to  the  sciences,  there  are  others  also  universally  useful, 
as  being  agreeable;  and  that,  diflering  in  this  particular  from 
probity,  the  genius  of  a  single  person  may  have  a  relation  to  the 
whole  universe. 

The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  is,  that  jn  afl^irs  that  relate 
to  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  moral  actions,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  praise  love  or  gratitude,  and  to  despise  hatred  or  revenge. 
Interest  then  is  the  only  dispenser  of  his  esteem :  genius,  under 
whatsoever  point  of  view  it  is  consideredf  is  then  never  any 
thing  more  than  a  capacity  for  assembling  ideas  that  are  new 
and  interesting;  and  consequently  useful  to  mankind,  either 
s^  being  instructive  or  agreeable. 
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ESSAY    III. 

CHAP.  I. 

WHETHER  GENIUS  OUGHT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  A  NATU- 
RAL GIFT,  OR  AS  AN  EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  AM  going  to  examine  in  this^discoui^e  what  the  mind  re- 
ceives from  nature  and  education;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  determine  what  is  here  meant  by  the  word 
Nature. 

This  word  may  raise  in  our  minds  a  confused  idea  of  a  being 
or  a  force  that  has  endued  us  with  all  our  senses:  now  the 
senses  are  the  sources  of  ajl  our  ideas.  Being  deprived  of  our 
senses,  we  are  deprived  of  all  the  ideas  relative  to  them :  a  man 
born  blind  has  for  this  reason  no  idea  of  colours;  it  is  then 
evident,  that,  in  this  signification,  genius  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  gift  of  nature. 

But^  if  the  word  be  taken  in  a  different  acceptation,  and  we 
suppose  that  among  the  men  well  formed  and  endued  with  all 
their  senses^  without  any  perceivable  defect  of  their  organiza* 
tlon,  nature  has  made  such  a  remarkable  difierence,  and  formed 
snch  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  one 
shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  stupid,  and  the  other  be  a  man  of 
genius,  the  question  will  become  more  delicate. 

I  confess,  that,  at  first,  we  cannot  consider  the  great  inequality 
in  the  minds  of  men,  without  admitting  that  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  them  as  between  bodies,  some  of  which  are 
weak  and  delicate,  while  others  are  strong  and  robust.  What 
can  here  occasion  such  variations  from  the  uniform  manner 
wherein  nature  operates  ? 

This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  is  founded  only  on  analogy.  It  is 
like  that  of  the  astronomers,  who  conclude  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited, because  it  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  matter  a» 
our  earth. 

c  c  2 
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How  weak  soever  this  reasoning  may  be,  it  must  yet  appear 
demonstrative;  for,  say  they,  to  what  cause  can  be  attributed 
the  great  disproportion  of  intellects  observable  between  people 
who  appear  to  have  had  the  same  education  ? 

In  order  to  reply  to  this  objection,  it  is  proper  first  to  inquire^ 
whether  several  men  can,  strictly  speaking,  have  the  same 
education  ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  fix  the  idea  included  in  the 
word  Education. 

If  by  education  we  merely  understand  that  received  in  the 
same  places,  and  under  the  same  masters ;  in  this  sense  the  edu* 
cation  is  the  same  with  an  infinite  number  of  men.  • 

But,  if  we  give  to  this  word  a  more  trtie  itid  etteinsive  Signi- 
fication, and  in  general  comprehend  every  thing  that  relates  to 
our  instruction ;  then,  I  say,  that  nobody  receives  tbe  same 
education  ;  because  each  individual  has,  for  his  preceptots,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  forni  of  government  under  which 
he  lives,  his  friends,  his  mistresses,  the  people  about  hiiii,  what* 
ever  he  reads,  and  in  shott  chance ;  that  is,  an  infinite  number 
of  events,  with  respect  to  which  our  ignorance  will  not  petmil 
us  to  perceive  their  causes,  and  the  chain  that  connects  them 
together.  Now,  this  chance  has  a  greater  share  in  our  eda-* 
cation  than  is  imagined.  It  is  this  that  places  certain  objects 
before  us,  and  in  consequence  of  this  occasions  mord  happy 
ideas,  and  sometimes  leads  to  the  greatest  discoveries..  To  give 
•ome  examples :  it  was  chance  that  conducted  Galileo  into  the 
gardens  of  Florence,  when  the  gardeners  were  working  the 
pumps:  it  was  that  which  inspired  those  gardeners,  when, 
not  being  able  to  raise  the  water  above  the  height  of  thirty* 
two  feet,  to  ask  him  the  cause,  sihd  by  that  question  {^qued  the 
Vanity  of  the  philosopher:  it  was  at  length  his  vanity,  put  in 
action  by  so  casual  a  question,  that  obliged  him  to  make  this 
natural  effect  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  till,  at  last,  by  dis- 
eovering  the  weight  of  the  air,  he  found  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  nqoment  when  the  peaceful  soul  of  Newton  was  em- 
ployed by  no  business,  and  agitated  by  no  passion,  it  was  also 
chance  thati  drawing  him  under  an  apple-tree,  loosened  some 
of  the  fruit  from  the  branchesi  and  gave  that  philosopher  the 
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first  idea  of  Ms  system  on  gravitation:  it  was  really  this  inci- 
dent that  afterwards  made  him  turn  his  thoughts  to  inquire 
Whether  the  moon  does  not  gravitate  towards  the  earth  with 
the  same  force  as  that  with  which  bodies  fall  on  its  surface? 
It  is  then  to  ehance  that  great  geniuses  are  frequently  obliged 
for  their  riiost  happy  thoughts.  How  many  great  minds  are 
confounded  among  the  people  of  moderate  capacities  for  want 
of  a  certain  tx^anquillity  of  soul,  the  question  of  a  gardener,  or 
the  fall  of  an  apple ! 

I  am  sensible,  that  we  cannot  at  first,  without  some  pain,  at- 
tribute such  great  effects  to  causes  so  distant  and  so  small  in 
appearance*.  However,  experience  informs  us,  that,  in  the 
physical  as  in  the  moral  World,  the  greatest  events  are  oftei* 
produced  by  almost  imperceptible  causes.  Who  doubts  that 
Alexander  owed,  in  part,  his  conquest  of  Persia  to  the  institutor 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx?  that  the  adventures  of  Achilles, 
animating  that  prince  with  all  the  rage  of  glory,  had  a  share 
in  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Darius,  as  Quintius  Curtius 
contributed  to  the  victories  of  Charles  XII.  ?  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  tears  of  Veturia,  by  disarming  Coriolanus,  confirmed 
the  power  of  Rom«,  which  was  ready  to  sink  under  the  efforts 
of  the  Volscii,  and  occasioned  that  long  train  of  victories  which 
changed  th6  face  of  the  world ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
to  the  tears  of  Veturia  that  Europe  owes  its  present  situation  ? 


*  We  read,  in  the  Literary  Year,  that  Boileau,  when  a  child,  play- 
ing in  a  jtrdy  fdH  down.  In  bis  faH,  bis  coats  turned  up,  when  a 
turkey  gave  him  several  pecks  on  a  very  tender  part.  Boileau  felt 
the  iiyury  during  his  whole  life  s  and  perhaps  from  thence  arose  that 
Severity  of  manners,  and  that  want  of  sensibility  visible  in  all  his 
works ;  from  thence  his  satire  against  women,  against  Lulli^  Quinaut, 
and  all  verses  of  gallantry. 

'  Perhaps  his  antipathy  against  furkies  might  occasion  that  secret 
aversion  he  always  had  to  the  Jesuits,  who  brought  them  into  France. 
To  the  same  accident,  perhaps,  we  owe  his  satire  on  double  meanings, 
hii  admiratioa  of  ^fr.  Arnaud,  and  his  epistle  on  the  Love  of  God ; 
so  true  it  is,  that  imperceptible  causes  often  determine  the  whole 
conduct  of  life,  and  the  whole  series  of  our  ideas. 
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What  a  number  of  fu^ts  of  the  like  kind*  might  here  be  men- 
tioned  ?  "  Gustavus,"  says  theabb^  de  Vertot,  **  proceeded  in 
Tain  through  all  the  provinces  of  Sweden ;  he  wandered  above 
a  year  in  the  mountains  of  Delecarlia.  The  mountaineers, 
though  prepossessed  by  his  good  mien,  the  tallness  of  his 
stature,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  his  body^  were  not  how- 
ever determined  to  join  him,  till  on  that  very  day,  when  the 
prince  harangued  the  Delecarlians,  the  old  men  of  the  country 
remarked  that  the  north  wind  had  for  some  time  constantly 
blowed.  This  wind  appeared  to  them  as  a  certain  sign  of  the 
protection  of  heaven,  smd  as  an  order  to  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  hero.  It  was  then  that  the  north  wind  placed  the 
crown  of  Sweden  on  the  head  of  Gustavus, 

Most  events  spring  from  causes  equally  small:  we  are  unac* 
quainted  with  them^  because  most  historians  have  been  them* 
selves  ignorant  of  themj  or  have  not  had  eyes  capable  of  per*^ 
ceiving  them*  It  is  true,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  mind  may 
repair  their  omissions;  for  the  knowledge  of  certain  principles 
easily  supplies  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts.  Thus>  without 
staying  any  longer  to  prove  that  chance  plays  a  greater  part 
in  the  theatre  of  the  world  than  is  imagined,  I  shall  conclude 
what  I  have  just  said  with  observing,  that,  if  under  the  word 
Education  be  comprehended  every  thing  in  general  that  con* 
tributes  to  our  instruction,  this  chance  must  necessarily  have 
the  greatest  share  in  it;  and  that  no  person,  being  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  concourse  of  circiAnstances,  can  receive  ex* 
actly  the  same  education. 

This  fact  being  well  weighed,  who  can  be  certain  that  a  dif- 
ference in  education  does  not  produce  the  difference  observeable 
in  minds  ?  Who  can  assert^  that  men  are  not  like  those  trees 
of  the  same  species,  whose  seed^  being  absolutely  the  same,  but 

*In  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  when  that  prmce  was  ready  to  retire 
into  Burgundy,  St.  Evremondsays,  <*  that  the  advice  of  Turenne  kept 
him  at  Paris,  and  saved  France.  However,  that  great  general,"  he 
adds,  '*  received  less  honour  from  that  important  counsel  than  from  de« 
feating  five  hundred  horse.'*  So  true  is  it,  that  we  with  difficulty  at- 
tribute great  effects  to  causes  that  appear  so  small  and  distant. 
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never  sown  exactly  in  the  same  earth,  nor  exposed  entirely  to 
the  same  winds^  the  same  sun^  or  the  same  rain,  must  in  unfold* 
iug  themseWes  necessarily  produce  an  infinity  of  different 
forms.  I  may  then  conclude^  that  the  inequality  observable 
in  the  minds  of  men  may  be  indifferently  considered,  either 
as  the  effect  of  nature  or  of  education.  But,  whatever  trutfr 
there  may  be  in  this  conclusion,  yet,  as  it  is  extremely  vague, 
and  may  be  reduced  in  a  manner  to  a  perhaps,  I  think  I  ought 
to  consider  this  question  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and^  return 
back  to  principles  more  certain  and  determinate.  To  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  proper  to  reduce  the  question  to  simple  points; 
to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  to  the  opening  of  ih% 
mind ;  and  to  recollect  that  man  can  only  make  use  of  his  senses, 
remember,  and  observe  resemblances  and  differences,  that  is, 
the  connection  subsisting  between  the  different  objects  that 
present  themselves,  either  to  him,  or  to  his  mempry;  that 
therefore  nature  can  only  give  men  more  or  fewer  capacities 
of  mind,  by  enduring  some,  preferably  to  others,  with  a  little 
more  delicacy  of  the  senses,  extent  of  memory,  and  capacity 
of  attention* 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Can  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense,  in 
which  is  necessarily  included  that  of  the  interior  organization, 
since  I  can  here  judge  of  the  delicacy  of  the  senses  only  by 
effects,  be  the  cause  of  the  inequality  observeable  in  the  minds 
of  men  ? 

In  order  tp  reason  with  some  degree  of  justness  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  greater  or  less  deli- 
cacy of  the  senses  gives  the  mind  either  more  extent  or  more 
justness,  which  necessarily  includes  all  the  mental  faculties. 

The  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense  has  no 
influence  on  justness  of  thinking,  if  men,  whatever  impression 
they  receive  from  the  same  objects,  must  always  perceive  the 
same  connections  between  those  objects.     Now,  to  prove  that 
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they  perceive  theai,  I  shall  choose  the  sense  of  sight  for  an 
example,  as  that  to  which  we  owe  the  greatest  number  of  oqr 
ideas.  And  I  say,  with  respect  to  the  difference  of  eyes,  that 
if  a  fathom  appears  to  one  man  shorter^  snow  less  white,  and 
ebony  not  so  blacky  as  they  appear  to  another,  yet  these  two 
men  always  perceive  the  same  relations  between  those  objects; 
consequently,  a  fathom  always  appears  longer  than  a  foot ;  tb« 
siiow  whiter  than  any  other  body,  and  ebony  the  blackest  of 
all  kinds  of  wood. 

Now,  as  the  justness  of  our  thoughts  always  consists  in  a 
clear  view  of  the  true  relations  that  subsist  between  objects, 
and  as  in  repeating,  with  respect  to  the  other  senses^  what  I 
have  here  said  on  that  of  sight,  we  shall  constantly  come  to 
the  same  conclusion;  I  infer,  that  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  perfection,  either  in  the  external  or  internal  organization, 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  justness  of  our  judgments. 

Moreover,  if  extent  be  distinguished  from  justness  of  thought, 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  delicacy  of  the  senses  will  make  no 
addition  to  that  extent.  If  sight  be  again  taken  for  an  exam- 
ple, it  IS  evident,  that  a  mind,  being  more  or  less  extensive, 
does  not  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  number  of  objects,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  which  a  man  endued  with  very  fine 
senses  may  place  in  his  memory.  There  are  very  few  objects 
80  imperceptible  by  their  smallness,  that,  considered  exactly 
with  the  saqoe  attention  by  two  eyes  equally  young,  and  as 
well  employed,  can  be  perceived  by  the  one,  and  not  by 
the  other:  but,  were  the  difference  in  this  respect  made  by 
nature  between  men  whom  I  call  well  organized,  that  is,  in 
whose  organization  there  appears  no  defect''^,  infinitely  more 
considerable  than  it  is,  I  am  able  to  shew  that  this  di^erence 
does  not  produce  any  with  respect  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
mind. 


*  I  speak  in  this  chapter  only  of  those  men  who  are  well  oi^anized 
and  deprived  of  none  of  the  senses,  and  who  besides  are  not  afflicted 
either  with  th^  disease  of  folly  or  stupidity,  whicJi  are  commonly  pro- 
duced, the  one  by  a  defect  of  memory^  and  the  other  by  a  total  want 
of  that  faculty. 
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Let  us  suppose  two  men  endued  with  the  same  capacity  for 
attention^  the  same  extenlrof  memory^  and,  in  short,  equal  in 
every  thing  except  the  delicacyof  the  senses ;  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis, he  who  has  the  best  sight  may,  beyond  all  contradiction » 
place  in  his  memory,  and  combine  many  of  these  objects  which 
by  their  smallness  are  concealed  from  him  who,  in  this  respect, 
has  a  less  perfect  organization  ;  but  these  two  men  having  upon 
my  supposition  a  memory  equally  extensive,  ahd  capable,  if 
they  please,  of  containing  two  thousand  objects,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  second  may  supply  by  historical  facts  the  objects 
'which  a  smaller  degree  of  delicacy  of  sight  would  not  have 
pei^mitted  him  to  receive;  and  that  he  may  complete,  if  he 
please,  the  number  of  two  thousand  objects,  contained  in  the 
memory  of  the  first.  Now,  if  between  these  two  men,  he  who 
has  the  sense  of  sight  less  perfect  may  yet  deposit  in  the  maga- 
zine of  his  memory  as  gc^at  a  number  of  objects  as  the  other ; 
and  if,  besides,  these  men  are  equal  in  every  thing  else,  they 
must  consequently  form  as  ma^y  combintitions.  The  greater 
or  less  perfection  of  the  organ  of  sight  cannot  however  fail  of 
having  an  influence  on  the  genius  or  bent  of  their  minds,  and 
make  one  a  parnter,  or  a  botanist,  and  the  other  an  historian  and 
a  politician ;  but  it  can  have  no  influence  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  their  mi  nds.  Thus,  we  do  not  observe  a  constant  supe* 
riority  of  mind  either  among  those  who  have  a  greater  delicacy 
in  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  or  those  who  habitually  use 
spectacles  and  ear-trumpets;  these meatis  make  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  them  and  other  men  than  in  this  respect  nature  her- 
self has  done.  From  whence  I  conclude>  that,  between  the  men 
whom  I  call  well  organized,  the  superiority  of  knowledge  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  external  or  internal  perfection  of  these 
organs;  and  that  the  great  inequality  subsisting  between  minds 
necessarily  depends  on  some  other  cause. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MEMORY. 
The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter  leads  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory  be  the  cause  of  the 
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great  variety  of  mental  faculties  in  mankind  ?  The  memory  is 
the  magazine  in  which  are  deposited  the  sensations^  facts^  and 
ideas^  whose  different  combinations  form  what  is  called  know- 
ledge. 

The  sensations,  facts,  and  ideas,  must  then  be  considered  as 
the  primary  matter  of  knowledge.     Now,  the  more  spacious 
the  magazine  of  the  memory  is,  the  m6re  it  contains  of  this 
primary  matter ;   and  the  greater  is  the  ability  of  obtaining  * 
knowledge. 

Though  this  manner  of  reasoning  may  seem  well  founded^ 
yet  in  searching  it  thoroughly  it  will  appear  to  be  only  speci- 
ous. To  give  it  a  complete  answer,  it  is  necessary  first  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  difference  of  extent  in  the  memorj^  of  per* 
sons  well  organized  be  as  remarkable  in  fact  as  it  is  in  appea^r- 
ance;  and  supposing  this  difference  real,  it  must  secondly  be 
considered^  whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  mental  abilities. 

As  to  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  I  say  that  attention  alone 
may  engrave  in  the  memory  the  subjects  that,  without  attention, 
would  make  only  insensible  impressions  upon  us  ;  nearly  resem* 
bling  those  a  reader  successively  receives  of  each  of  the. letters 
that  compose  a  page  in  a  book.  It  is  then  certain,  that,  to 
judge  whether  the  defect  of  memory  is  in  men  an  effect  of 
their  inattention,  or  of  an  imperfection  in  the  organs,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  experience.  This  teaches  us  that  among  men 
there  are  many,  as  St,  Augustin  and  Montaigne  say  of  them«- 
selves,  who  appear  to  be  endued  with  only  a  very  weak  me- 
mory; and  yet,  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  knowledge, 
acquire  such  a  number  of  ideas,  as  to  cause  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  rank  of  persons  of  an  extraordinary  memory.  Now,  if 
the  desire  of  instruction  be  alone  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  know 
a  great  deal,  I  conclude,  that  the  memory  is  almost  entirely 
factitious.  The  extent  of  the  memory  therefore  first  depends 
on  the  daily  use  made  of  it:  secondly,  on  the  attention  with 
which  we  consider  the  objects  we  would  impress  upon  it, 
and  which  without  attention,  as  I  have  just  said,  would  leave 
only  slight  traces  that  would  be  easily  effaced;  and,  thirdly, 
im  the  order  in  which  we  range  our  ideas.     To  this  order  we 
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owe  all  fhe  prodigies  of  memory  ;  it  consists  in  uniting  toge- 
ther all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  charging  the  memory  only 
with  such  objects  as  by  their  nature,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  considered,  preserve  between  them  a  connection  suffi- 
cient  to  recal  each  other. 

The  frequent  representations  of  the  same  objects  to  the  me- 
mory  are  in  a  manner  so  many  touches  of  the  graver,  which 
cuts  them  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  represented*.  Besides,  this  order,  so  proper  to  recal 
the  same  objects  to  our  remembrance,  not  only  gives  us  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  memory,  but  teaches  us, 
that  the  sagacity  of  mind  in  one  person,  that  is,  the  prompti- 
tude wilh'which  one  man  is  struck  with  the  force  of  truths 
frequently  depends  on  the  analogy  of  that  truth  with  the  ob« 
jects  about  which  he  is  employed.  He  cannot  catch  it  by  per* 
ceiving  all  its  connections  without  rejecting  all  the  ideas  that 
first  presented  themselves  to  his  remembrance,  and  without 
turning  up-side  down  the  whole  magazine  of  his  memory,  to 
search  for  the  ideas  connected  with  that  truth. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  men  are  insensible  to  the 
exposition  of  certain  facts,  for  those  truths  shake  the  whole 
chain  of  their  thoughts,  by  awakening  a  great  number  of  ideas 
in  their  minds :  it  is  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  spreads  a  rapid 
light  over  the  whole  horizon  of  their  ideas.  It  is  then  to  order 
that  a  person  frequently  owes  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  memory  :  thus  it  is  a  want  of  order,  the  effect  of 
the  indifference  a  person  entertains  for  a  certain  kind  of  studies^ 
which  prevents  all  remembrances  in  those  who,  in  all  respect^ 
appear  to  have  more  extensive  memories.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  learned  in  languages  and  history,  who,  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  a  chronological  order,  easily  impress  and  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  words,  dates,  and  historical  facts,  cannot  often 
retain  the  proof  of  a  moral  truth,  the  demonstration  of  a  geome* 

♦  «*  Memory,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  a  table  of  brass,  covered  with 
characters  that  become  insensibly  effaced  by  time,  if  they  are  not  some* 
times  toucl.ed  up  by  the  graver.'* 
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trical  problem,  or  the  painting  of  a  landscape^  which  they  have 
Jong  examined :  in  fact,  these  sorts  of  objects  having  no  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  the  facts  or  ideas  with  which  their  memories  are 
filled,  they  cannot  frequently  renew  the  representation,  or  im- 
press them  more  deeply,  and  consequently  they  are  unable  to 
preserve  them  long. 

This  is  the  productive  cause  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
memory,  and  the  reason  why  those  who  know  the  least  in  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  are  commonly  those  who  in  that  kind  forget 
the  most. 

It  appears  theti,  that  a  great  memory  is  a  phenomenon  of 
order;  that  i|;  is  almost  always  factitious;  and  that  between 
those  whom  I  call  well  organized,  that  great  disproportion 
visible  in  point  of  memory  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  the  un- 
equal perfection  of  the  organs  that  supply  it  with  n^Uerials  ar 
of  an  unequal  attention  to  improve  it. 

But,  supposing  that  the  unequal  extent  of  memory  observable 
among  mankind  was  entirely  the  work  of  nature,  and  was  as  con« 
siderable  in  reality  ad  it  is  in  appearance^  I  assert,  that  it  could 
^ot  have  any  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  mind ;  first,  because 
ji  great  genius,  as  I  am  going  to  shew,  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  a  great  memory ;  and,  secondly,  because  eviery  man  is 
endued  with  a  memory  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  abilities. 

Before  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  proved,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that,  as  perfect  ignorance  constitutes  perfect  fblly^ 
the  man  of  genius  sometimes  appears  to  want  memory  only  from 
the  too-confined  signification  given  to  the  word  memory,  in 
restraihing  it  to  the  remembrance  of  names,  dates,  places,  and 
persons,  for  which  the  man  of  genius  has  no  curiosity,  and  often 
finds  that  here  his  memory  fails  him.  But,  in  comprehending 
in  the  signification  of  this  word  the  remembrance  of  ideas, 
images,  and  reasonings,  none  of  them  is  deficient;  whence  it 
£»llows,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genius  without  memory. 

This  observation  being  made,  I  am  to  inquire  what  extent  o£ 
memory  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  genius.  Let  us  choose^ 
for  example,  two  men  illustrious  in  different  kinds  of  genius,  as 
Locke  and  Milton,  and  examine  whether  the  greatness  of  their 
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talents  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  their  memories. 

If  we  first  cast  our  eyes  on  Locke ;  and  suppose  that,  struck 
with  a  happy  thought  of  his  own,  or  obtained  by  reading  Aris- 
totle, Gassendi,  or  Montaigne,  that  philosopher  perceived  that 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  the  senses,  it  is  evident  that,  to 
deduce  his  whole  system  from  this  first  idea,  required  less  ex- 
tent of  memory  than  close  application  to  reflections;  that  the 
smallest  memory  is  sufficient  to  retain  all  the  subjects,  from  the 
comparison  of  which  he  is  to  deduce  the  certainty  of  his  prin- 
ciple, to  enable  him  to  unravel  the  chain,  and  consequently  to 
merit  and  obtain  the  title  of  a  great  genius* 

With  respect  to  Milton,  if  I  consider  him  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  he  is  generally  allowed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
other  poets  ;  if  I  consider  only  the  strength,  grandeur,  variety, 
and  novelty,  of  his  poetic  images,  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  in  these  does  not  suppose  a  great 
extent  of  memory.  Whatever  grandeur  thfere  may  be  in  his 
pictures,  such  as  that  where,  uniting  fire  to  solid  terrestrial  mat- 
ter,  he  paints  the  ground  of  hell  as  burning  with  solid,  as  the 
lake  with  liquid  fire ;  but,  grand  as  his  compositions  are,  I  say^ 
it  is  evident,  that  the  number  of  bold  images  proper  to  form 
such  pictures  ought  to  be  confined  withio  proper  bounds:  con« 
sequently,  the  grandeur  of  this  poet's  imagination  is  less  the 
effect  of  a  great  extent  of  memory,  than  of  deep  reflection  up- 
on his  art.  It  was  this  reflection  that  made  him  search  out  the 
source  of  the  pleasures  ef  the  imagination ;  and  made  him  dis- 
cover, that  they  consisted  in  the  assemblage  of  new  images, 
proper  to  form  grand,  true,  and  striking  pictures,  and  in  the 
constant  choice  of  those  strong  expressions  are  the  colours  of 
poetry,  and  by  which  he  has  rendered  his  descriptions  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  the  imagination. 

As  the  last  example  of  the  small  extent  of  memory,  necessary 
to  a  fine  imagination,  I  give  in  a  note  the  translation  of  a  piece 
of  English  poetry^,    ^his  translation  and  the  preceding  ex* 

*  A  young  virgin,  awaked  and  guided  by  k>ve,  goes  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aurora,  to  a^vidley»  where  she  waks  for  the  coming  of 
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amples  will,  I  believe,  prove  to  those  who  would  decompose 
the  works  of  illustrious  men,  that  a  great  genius  does  not  neces« 


ber  lover,  who,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Gods.  Her  soul,  in  the  soft  situation  in  which  she  is  placed,  by  the 
hopes  of  approaching  happiness,  indulges,  while  waiting  for  him,  the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  rising  of  the 
luminary  that  was  to  bring  the  object  of  her  tenderness.  She  expresses 
herself  thus: 

**  Already  the  sun  gilds  the  tops  of  those  antique  oaks;  and  the 
waves  of  those  falling  torrents  that  roar  among  the  rocks  shine  with 
his  beams.  Already  1  perceive  the  summit  of  those  shaggy  mountains; 
whence  arise  the  vaults  which,  half  concealed  in  the  air,  offer  a  for* 
midable  retreat  to  the  solitary  who  there  retire.  Night  folds  up  her 
veiL  Ye  wanton  fires,  that  mislead  the  wandering  traveller,  retire  to 
the  quagmires  and  marshy  fens :  and  thou,  sun,  lord  of  the  heavens, 
who  fillest  the  air  with  reviving  heat,  who  sowest  with  dewy  pearb  the 
flowers  of  tliese  meadows,  and  givest  colours  to  the  varied  beauties  of 
nature,  receive  my  first  homage,  and  hasten  thy  course:  thy  ap- 
pearance proclaims  that  of  my  lover.  Freed  from  the  pious  cares  that 
dttain  him  still  at  the  foot  of  the  altars,  love  will  soon  bring  him  to 
mine.  Let  alt  around  me  partake  of  my  joy !  Let  all  Hess  the  rising 
of  the  luminary,  by  which  we  are  enlightened !  Ye  flowers,  that  en- 
close in  your  bosoms  the  odours  that  cool  night  condenses  there,  open 
your  buds,  and  exhale  in  the  air  your  balmy  vapours.  I  know  not 
whether  the  delightful  intoxieation  that  possesses  my  soul  does  not 
embellish  whatever  I  behold ;  but  the  rivulet,  that  in  pleasing  meanders 
winds  along  this  valley,  enchants  me  with  its  murmurs.  Zephyrus 
caresses  me  with  his  breath.  The  fragrant  plants,  pressed  under  my 
feet,  ,waft  to  my  senses  their  perfumes.  Oh !  if  felicity  sometimes 
condescends  to  visit  the  abode  of  mortals,  to  these  places  she  doubt- 
less retires.  But  with  what  secret  trouble  am  I  agitated !  Already 
impatience  mingles  its  poison  with  the  sweetness  of  ray  expectation : 
this  valley  has  already  lost  its  beauties.  Is  joy  then  so  fleeting?  Is  it 
as  easy  to  snatch  it  from  us,  as  for  the  light  down  of  these  plants  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs  ?  In  vain  have  I  recourse 
to  flattering  hope  i  each  moment  increases  my  disturbance.  He  will 
come  no  more !  Who  keeps  him  at  a  distance  from  me  ?  What  duty- 
more  sacred  than  that  of  calming  the  inquietudes  of  love  ?  But  what 
4o  I  say  ?    Fly  jealous  suspicious^  iiyurious  to  his  fidelity,  and  forme(^ 
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«arily  suppose  a  great  memory.  I  will  even  add,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  the  one  is  absolutely  exclusive  of  the  ex* 
traordinary  extent  of  the  other.  As  ignorance  causes  the  ge«- 
nius  to  languish  for  want  of  nourishment,  so  vast  erudition  fre- 
quently chokes  it  up  by  a  super-abundance  of  aliment.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  examine  into  the  dif- 
ferent use  two  men  must  make  of  their  time,  who  would  render 
themselves  superior  to  each  other,  the  one  in  genius,  and  the 
other  in  memory. 

to  extinguish  my  tenderness.  If.jealousy  grows  by  the  side  of  love,  it 
wiH  stifle  it,  if  not  pulled  up  by  the  roots :  it  is  the  ivy  which  by  a 
verdant  chain  embraces  but  dries  up  the  trunk  that  serves  for  its  sup- 
port. 1  know  my  lover  too  well  to  doubt  of  his  tenderness.  He,  like 
me,  has,  far  firom  the  pomp  of  courts,  sought  the  tranquil  asylum  of  the 
fields.  Touched  by  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  and  by  my  beauty,  mj 
flensiial  rivals  call  him  in  vain  to  their  arms.  Shall  he  be  seduced  by 
the  advances  of  coquetry,  which  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  maid 
tarnishes  the  snow  of  innocence,  and  the  carnation  of  modesty,  and 
daubs  it  with  the  whiteness  of  art,  and  the  paint  of  effrontery  ?  What 
do  I  say  ?  His  contempt  for  her  is,  perhaps,  only  a  snare  for  me.  Can 
I  foe  ignorant  of  the  partiality  of  men,  and  the  arts  they  employ  to 
seduce  us?  Nourished  in  a  contempt  for  our  sex,  it  is  not  us,  it  is  their 
pleasures,  that  they  love.  Cruel  as  they  are,  they  have  placed  in  the 
rank  of  the  virtues  the  barbarous  fury  of  revenge,  and  the  mad  love 
of  their  country ;  bitt  never  have  they  reckoned  fidelity  among  the 
virtues  I  Without  remorse  they  abuse  innocence,  and  often  their 
vanity  contemplates  our  griefs  with  delight.  But,  no !  fly  far  from 
.me,  ye  odious  thoughts  $  my  lover  will  come !  A  thousand  times  have 
I  experienced  it :  as  soon  as  I  perceive  him,  my  agitated  mind  is  calm  $ 
and  I  often  forget  the  too  just  cause  I  have  for  complaint ;  for  near 
him  I  can  only  know  happiness. — Yet,  if  he  is  treacherous  to  me,  if  in 
the  very  moment  when  my  love  excuses  him,  he  consummates  the 
erime  of  infidelity  in  another's  bosom,  may  all  nature  take  up  arras  in 
revenge !  may  he  perish ! — What  do  I  say  ?  Ye  elements  be  deaf  to 
my  cries !  tliou  earth,  open  not  thy  profound  abyss !  let  tlie  monster 
walk  the  time  prescribed  him  on  thy  splendid  surface.  Let  him  still 
commit  new  crimes,  and  still  cause  the  tears  of  the  too-credulous 
jnaids  to  flow;  and,  if  heaven  avenge  them,  and  punish  him,  may  it 
at  leatt  be  the  prayer  of  some  other  mifortunate  woman,  &c. 
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If  a  work  of  genius  is  an  assemblage  of  new  ideas^  and  if  e^erjr 
new  idea  is  only  a  relation  newly  perceived  between  certain 
i>bjects,  be  who  would  distinguish  himself  by  his  genius  most 
necessarily  employ  the  far  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  obseping 
(he  various  relations  objects  have  to  each  other,  and  spend  only 
the  least  part  in  placing  facts  or  ideas  in  his  memory.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  would  surpass  others  in  extent  of  memory- 
must,  without  losing  his  ti^e  in  contemplating  and  comparipg^ 
objects  with  each  other,  employ  whole,  days  without  ceasing  in 
arranging  new  objects  in  his  memory.  Now,  by  so  different  a 
use  of  timej  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  of  these  two  men  must  be 
as  inferior  in  memory  to  the  second  as  he  will  be  superior  in 
genius :  a  truth  which  was  probably  perceived  by  Desctftet, 
when  he  ^aid,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  mind,  we  ought  leas 
to  learn  than  to  contemplate.  Whence  I  conclude,  not  only 
that  a  very  great  genius  does  not  suppose  a  very  great  memory, 
Imt  tl^  the  extraordinary  extensiveness  of  the  one  is  always 
exclusive  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  other. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  and  to  prove  that  the  inequality 
pbservable  in  the  mental  abilities  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unequal  extent  of  the  memory,  it  only  remains  to  sh,ew>  that 
men  being  commonly  well  organized  arie  endued  with  an  extend 
of  memory  su^cient  to  raise  the  most  lofly  idea^.  Eyery  man 
is,  in  this  respect,  so  favoured  by  naturct  that,  if  the  magazine 
of  his  memory  is  capable  of  containing  a  number  of  ideas  or 
fisurts,  he  may,  by  comparing  them,  always  perceive  some  new 
relations,  constantly  increase  the  number  of  his  ideas,  and  con« 
sequently  be  always  enlarging  his  mind.  Now,  if  thirty  or  forty 
4>bjects,  as  geometry  shews,  may  be  compared  with  each  other 
in  such  a  number  of  ways,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  no 
body  could  observe  all  the  relations,  or  deduce  all  the  possible 
ideas,  that  might  be  drawn  from  them,  and  if,  among  the  men 
whom  I  call  well  organized,  there  are  none  whose  memory  can- 
not contain  not  only  all  the  words  of  one  language,  bi|t  also  an 
infinite  number  of  datesj  facts,  names,  places,  and  persons,  and, 
in  short,  a  number  of  particulars  far  exceeding  six  or  seven 
thousand,  I  ipay  boldly  conclude  from  thence,  that  every  man 
^ell  organised  is  endued  with  a  capadty  of  memory  much  stt« 
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pertor  to  what  he  can  use  for  enlarging  his  ide» ;  ^t  a  great 
extent  of  memory  would  not  give  a  more  extensive  genius;  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  be  far  from  considering  this  ineffuality 
of  memory  among  mankind  as  the  cause  of  inequality  of  their 
mental  faculties,  sin<^e  this  last  inequality  is  only  the  eflbct 
either  of  the  greater' or  less  attention  with  which  thdy  observe 
the  connections  between  different  objects,  or  of  the  bad  choiee 
ef  the  objects  with  which  they  load  their  memories.  There 
are,  indeed,  barren  objects,  such  as  dates,  names  of  places^ 
persons,  or  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  which  hold  a  great 
place  in  the  memory  without  being  able  to  produce  either  new 
or  interesting  ideas  with  respect  to  the  public.  The  inequality 
of  minds  depends  in  part  then  on  the  choice  of  the  objects 
placed  in  the  memory.  If  young  men  Mrho  obtained  a  great 
deputation  in  the  colleges  have  not  always  supported  it  in  z- 
more  advanced  age,  it  is  because  the  comparison  and  happy 
application  of  Despautere's  rules,  which  make  good  scholars^ 
are  not  the  least  proof  that  these  young  men  carried  their  views 
to  those  objects  of  comparison  from  which  result  such  ideas  as 
those  in  which  the  public  is  interested' ^  and  therefore  few  great 
men  have  not  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  an  infinite  number  of 
useless  things. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  UNEttUAL  CAPACITY  OF  ATTENTION. 

I  HAVE  shewn,  that  these  great  inequalities  of  genius  de  not 
depend  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  either  of  the. 
organs  of  sense^  or  of  the  organ  of  memory.  Nothing  now  re* 
mains  but  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the  unequal  capacity  for 
attention  amobg  men. 

As  it  is  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  of  attention  that  en* 
graves  more  or  less  deeply  the  objects  in  the  memory,  which 
makes  us  jierceive,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  relations  that 
form  mosti>f  our  judgments,  whether  true  or  false ;  and,  as  to 
this  attention,  we  owe  almost  all  our  ideas,  it  seems  evident,  say 
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tlieyy  thil  tiif  na^val  p^werft  m  ibe  miikfiBot  nien  are  owiag 
to  thejr  anffioftl  capacity  for  ^t^ntioiu 

If  iAm  aiigbteat  di4#aft0j  to  wkicli  we  give  the  name  of  iodisk 
potUioBi  is  tfaoaf^  ioffioieiit  to  rfader  most  men  iiica^ableof  a 
omtlaaed  atfteailiQa>  it  ia4oobt)««$  to  4isea9e8>  in  a  manaer  in* 
seMsUe^  luui  ooasei^qtally  to  the  ioe^uaUty  of  power  ^yqu  by; 
nature  to  diStreiit  «ieB«  that,  we  ought  principally  to  attribute 
tke  toial  iaeapacky  for  attention,  ai^i  the  nne<|ual  proportion^ 
of  mental  abilities  obfenrable  ia  mqst  of  them :  from  whence  it 
is  condodcd  tba*  those  ahdlitt^  aire  acierely  gifts  of  nature. 

]tet  how  plausible  soever  tkia  reasoning  amy  appesMT/  it  ^ 
not  ceofinned  by  ezperienee^ 

If  we  except  the  niett  afflicjkd  by  habitqal  diaeasea,  whOj  be« 
iftg  compelled  by  pann  to  fix  their  whc^e  attention  ^nx  theiv 
oonditibii^  cannot!  place  it  on  ofa^eets  preset  to  in»piOTe  their 
minds^  and  coosof  nently  eannol  be  included  in  the  number  of 
the  men  whom  I  caU  well  organiaed,  we  shall  see  that  all  other 
men,  and  eren  those  of  weak,  aod  delical^  constitutions^j  ooght^ 
according  W  the  above  manner:  of  Beasoning,  to  have  fewer 
abilities  thoA  men  of  astewagand  TobnSt  form,  though  in  thi9 
ifisped  they  freq^Eieatly  appear  more  favoured  by  nature. 

In  men  of  healthy  and  strong  constitutiims,  who  apply  them* 
selves  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  seems  as  if  their  strength  and 
vigour,  by  giving  them  a  greater  propensity  to  pleasure,  fre- 
quently diverts  them  from  stud^  and  reflection ;  and  that  those 
of  a  -weak  and  delicate  constitution  cannot  be  diverted  from 
their  studies  by  slight  and  fr^uent  indispositions.  AH  that 
we  can  be  certain  of  is,  that,  among  the  men  animated  by  nearly 
an  e^aal  love  of  study,,  pursaccess  in  measuring  the  greatness 
d  their  mental  abilities  seenss  entirely  to  depend  either  on  the 
greater  or  fewer  dislractMms  occasioned  by  a  difiereuce  of 
tastefj  fortune^  a»d  irtations^  «uid  oa  the  happy  or  unhappy 
choice  of  subjects  on  which  we  treat,  the  more  or  less  perfect 
oMflhod  usid  ia  composing,  the  greater  or  less  propensity  to  re* 
fection,  the  books  we  read,  the  men  of  taste  with  whom  we 
converse,  and,  in  short,  the  obj^ts  which  chance  daily  presents 
to  oar  viewi  It  seems  as  if,  iiv  the  Concourse  of  circumstances 
^oeessary;  to  inm  a^ndan  of  genius,  the  different  capacity  for 
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aHetitkm  that  ixiaiy  be  pnxKicedl  by  a  gveatet  oriessstr^ftli'of 
constitdtton  is  6f  no  inoRMnt.  Thus  the  ineipiaiity  of  geinss/ 
occasioned  merely  by  the  difiSireiit  cooititttfiaBa  ef  meit^  is  «I. 
together  hiaensible  t  a&d,  as  n^  exact  dbmiratkiis  have  hitberf o 
been  made  to  d^ermiae  "wtat  boastkiitien  is  most  proper  4o 
ftmn  men  of  genial  we  cannot  yet  be  certain^  whether  the  taH 
dt  the  «hort^  the  &t  o^  the  lean,  the  bilious  or  the  saBg4iine^ 
have  the  greatest  aptitude  of  mind. 

But,  though  this  summary  answer  may  be  sufficient  to  refute 
a  manner  of  reasoning  founded  only  on  probabiiities ;  yet,  as 
this  question  is  of  great  iittportance.  It  u  necessary  to  resolve 
it  with  precision^  and  to  inquire  whether  this  want  of  attention 
In  men  is  either  the  eflfect  of  a  natural  incapacity  fiir  applica- 
tionj  or  of  a  too-languid  desire  ofinstmctieD. 

All  the  men  whom  I  call  well  organized  are  capable  <^atten^ 
iion^  since  all  learn  to  read,  obtain  their  mother*tongQe»  and 
are  capable  of  understanding  the  ilrst  propositions  of  Eaclid, 
Now  all  men  capable  of  comprehending  these  iirst  propositions 
have  i  physical'power  of  understanding  then  all:  in  fact|  both 
in  geometry  and  in  all  the  other  sciences,  the  greater  or  lew 
facility  with  which  we  discover  truth  depends  on  the  number, 
either  greater  or  less,  of  those  antecedent  propositions,  which, 
in  order  to  perceive  it,  must  be  presMited  to  the  memory. 
Now,  if  every  man  well  organieed»  as  i  have  proved  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  may  place  in  his  memory  a  number  of  idtaa 
much  superior  to  what  is  required  for  the  demonstration  of  any 
proposition  in  geometry;  and  if,  by  th«  assistance  of  order,  and 
the  frequent  representation  of  the  same  ideas,  we  may^  as  ex»* 
perience  proves,  render  them  so  ^miliar,  and  so  habitually 
present,  as  to  recollect  them  without  difficulty,  it  must  follow 
that  every  one  has  a  physical  power  of  pursuing  the  deuKMt* 
stration  of  any  geometrical  truth ;  and  that,  after  having  ascend** 
ed  from  proposition  to  proposition,  and  from  analogous  ideas  to 
other  analogous  ideas,  till  a  person  has  acquired  the  knowled^^ 
lor  instance,  of  ninety-nine  propositions,  he  may  demonstrate 
the  hundredth  with  the  same  ease  that  he  did. the  second, 
which  is  as  distant  from  the  first  as  the  hundredth  is  from  the 
ninety-ninth, 
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.  1 1 18  proper  n(m  to  examine,  whether  the  degree  of  attenlKMt 
necessary  to  cdmpreheod  the  demonBtratkm  of  o^e  geometrical 
truth,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  discoyery  of  those  truths  that 
place  a  man  in  the  raak  df  tbos«  ^S  distia|^if  hed  learning.  In 
•nder  to  this,  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  with,  me  the  steps 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  led  either  i^  the  discovery  of 
trqtb,  or  itk  merely,  following  demonstration.  I  shall  not. draw 
my  example  from  geometry,  because  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind are  ignorant  of  that  science;  I  shall  therefore  choose  mo* 
rality,  and  propose  the  .following  problem :  <'  Why  unjust  con* 
quests  do  not  reflect  as  muph  dishonour  on  nations  as  robberies 
do  on  individuals?'' 

.'  In  resolving  this  moral  problem,  the  ideas  that  would  first 
present  themselves,  to  my  mind  are  those  of  justice^  which  are 
thciitiost  familiar  to  me :  I  consider  it  then  between  individuals^ 
and  perceive  that  robbery,  which  disturbs  and  overthrows  the 
orders  of  society,  is  justly  considered  as  infamous. 

But  what  advantage  soever  there  may  be  in  applying  to  na* 
tions  my  ideas,  of  the  justice  that  subsists  between  citizens ;  yetf 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  unjust  wars,  at  all  times  undertaken  by 
people  who  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  I  shall  soon  suspect 
that  the. ideas  of  justice,  considered  as.  relating  to  a  private  per« 
son^  are  not  applicable  to  nations.  This  suspicion  would  be  the 
the  first  step  made  by  my  mind  to  arrive  at  the  discovery  pro* 
posed.  To  clear  up  this  suspicion,  I  first  banish  the  ideas  of 
jestice  most  famtiiar  to  me :  I  recal  to  my  memory  and  reject 
successively  an  infinity  number  of  ideas,  till  I  perceive,  that,  in 
order  to  resolve  this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  to  form  clear 
and  general  ideas  of  justice;  and  that,  fo^r  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  to  the  establishment  of  society,  till  I  come 
to  those  distant  times  when  we  may  better  perceive  its  origin, 
and  in  which  we  may  more  easily  discover  the  reason  vtrhy  the 
principles  of  justice  considered  in  relation  to  citizens  is  not  ap* 
plicable  to  nations. 

This  I  may  call  the  second  step.  I  may  consequently  repre- 
sent to  ray  mind  men  absolutely  destitute  of  knowledge  and  arts, 
and  nearly  such. as  they  must  have  been  in  the  first  age  of  the 
world.    I  then  see  them  dispersed  in  the  woods,  like  other  vo» 
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tacious  aBimaUt  I  set,  that^  before  theinyention  of  arins^  these 
first  loen^  being  too  weak  to  oppose  the  wild  beasts,  aod  be- 
coming instructed  by  da]l^ger,  necessity,  or  fear,  perceived 
that  it  was  for  their  mutual  interest  to  enter  into  society,  aad 
to  form  a  league  against  the  anima^  their  common  enemies* 
I  at  length  perceive  that  these  men,  thus  assembled,  soon  be* 
came  enemies,  from  the  desire  of  possessing  the  same  things^ 
and  took  up  arm^  mutually  to  ravish  them  from  each  other; 
that  the  strongest  at  first  frequently  took  them  from  those  who 
had  greater  mental  abilities,  who  invented  arms  and  prepared 
ambuscades  to  recover  them  again,  and  that  strength  and  dex- 
terity w;ere  consequently  the  first  titles  to  property:  that,  the 
earth  originally  belonged  to  the  strongest^  and  afterwards  to  th^e 
more  ingenious;  and  that  these  two  were  the  only  titles  by 
which  every  thing  was  possessed :  .but  t^atat  length,  instructed 
by  their  common  misfortunes,  they  perceived  that  their  union 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  them,  and  that  society  could  not 
subsist  without  adding  new  conventions  to  the  first,  by  which 
each  individual  person  should  renounce  his  right  to  make  use 
of  his  own  strength  and  dexterity,  contrary  to  .the  interest  of  the 
whole,  and  all  in  general  should  reciprocally  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  the  life  and  substance  of  each,  and  engage  to 
take,  up  arms  against  the  person  who  should  violate  these  con* 
yeptions:  th^t  thus  the  interest  of  particular  persons  formed  a 
common  interest,  th^t  nepessarily  gave  to  difierent  actions  the 
Q^mes,  just,  lawful,  and  unjust,  according  as  they  were  useful, 
indifferent,  or  prejudicial,  to  society* 

Being  once  arrived  at  this  truth,  1  easily  discover  the  source 
of  human  virtues.  I  see  that  men,  without  a  sensibility  of  pain 
^d  natural  pleasure,  without  desires,  without  passions,  and 
equally  indifferent  with  respect  to  every  thing,  would  not  have 
known  a  personal  interest:  that  without  personal  interest  they 
..  would  not  have  united  in  society,  would  not  have  entered  into 
conventions  among  themselves,  and  would  not  have  had  a  ge- 
nerial  interest ;  consequently  there  would  have  been  no  actions^ 
•  either  just  or  unjust;  and  that  thus  natural  sensibility  and  per^ 
sonal  interest  have  been  the  authors  of  all  justice.^ 

*  This  proposition  cannot  be  denied,  without  admitting  innate  ideas. 
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This  truth,  fbtinde^  on  th^  following  axiom  of  the  civil  law, 
**  that  interest  is  the  m^a^ure  of  human  actions/*  and  besides^ 
confirmed  by  a  thousand  fects,  proves  to  me  that  virtuous  or 
vicious,  according  as  our  particuliar  passions  or  tastes  are  con- 
formabfe  or  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  tends  so  necessa- 
rily to  our  particular  welfare,  that  the  Divine  Legislator  him* 
self  has  thought  proper  to  engage  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
by  promising  an  eternal  happiness  in  exchange  for  the  temporal 
pleasures  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it. 

This  principle  being  established,  my  mind  draws  several  con- 
sequences from  it  •  and  I  perceive  that  every  coUvention,  where 
private  interest  is  found  to  be  opposite  to  the  general  interest, 
would  always  have  been  violated,  had  not  the  legislators  con- 
stantly proposed  great  rewards  as  inducements  to  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  if  they  had  not  incessantly  opposed  the  bank  of 
dtsbonour  and  punishment  against  that  natural  inclination  that 
leads  all  men  to  usurpation.  I  see  then  that  rewards  and  puJ 
nishments  are  the  only  band*  by  which*  they  have  been  able  to 
bind  the  private  to  the  general  interest;  and  I  conclude,  that 
laws  made  for  the  happiness  of  all  would  be  observed  by  none, 
if  the  magistrates  were  not  armed  with  the  power  necessary  to 
put  them  in  execution.  Without  this  power,  the  laws,  being 
violated  by  the  majority,  might  with  justice  be  infringed  by 
each  individual ;  t^^cause,  having  no  other  foundation  than  the 
public  advantage,  as  soon  as  by  a  general  infraction  they  be- 
came useless,  they  would  from  thencefor%vard  be  void,  and 
cease  to  be  laws ;  each  person  would  then  resume  his  original 
natural  rights;  each  would  solely  consult  his' private  ihferest, 
which  justly  forbids  his  observing  laws  that  would  become  pre- 
judicial to  him  who  should  alone  observe  them.  And  therefore, 
if,  for  the  safety  of  travellttig  on  the  high  roads,  all  should  be 
forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and  yet  for  want  of  patroles  the  roads 
should  be  infested  with  robbers,  that  law  would  not  consequently  * 
have  answered  its  end  :  I  therefore  not  only  say,  that  a  man 
might  travel  upon  it  with  arms,  and  violate  that  convention,  or 
that  law,  without  injustice,  but  that  he  could  not  even  observe 
^t  without  folly. 

After  my  mind  has  thus  proceeded  step  by  step,  till  it  baa 
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arrived  ai clear  aad  general  ideas  of  justice ;  after  having  found 
tkat  it  consists  in  the  ^xact  observation  of  the  laws  which  the 
coomon  interest,  that  is,  the  assemblage  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  indiTiduals  has  caused  tb em  to  make,  I  have  nothing  farther 
to  do  than  to  apply  these  ideas  of  justice  to  nations.  Instructed 
by  the  principles  above  established^  I  immediately  perceive 
that  all  nations  have  not  entered  into  conventions,  by  which 
Ihey  reciprocally  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  countries  and 
effects  of  each  other.  If  I  would  discover  the  cause,  my  me« 
mory,  on  my  tracing  the  general  map  of  the  world,  informs 
me,  that  different  states  have  not  made  these  kinds  of  conven- 
tions,  because  they  have  not  been  prompted  to  it  by  so  pressing 
an  interest  as  that  of  the  individuals;  because  nations  may  sub* 
si&t  without  any  such  conventions,  though  society  cannot  be 
supported  without  laws.  Whence  1  conclude,  tkat  the  ideas 
of  jusUce  considered  between  nation  and  nation^  or-^dividual 
ai^  individual,  ought  to  be  extremely  different. 

If  the  church  and  sovereign  princes  permit  the  negro  trade | 
if  the  Christian,  who  curses  in  the  name  of  God  him  who  brings 
UonUes  and  dissension  into  famih^  blesses  the  merchant  wfa« 
sails  to  the  gold  coast  or  to  Senegal,  to  exchange  the  merchanr 
dioe  of  which  the  Africans  afe  fond  for  negroes;  if,  for  the  sajce 
of  this  commerce,  Europeans  feel  no  remorse  at  keeping  up  a« 
eftemai  war  among  those  people,  it  is  because,  from  the  want 
ofparticulac  treaties  and  customs  generally  known  by  the  law 
of  nations,  both  the  church  and  sovereign  powers  think  that 
people  are^  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  ^ame  situation  as 
man  in  a  state  of  nature  before  they  entered  into  society,  wh^i 
they  acknowledged  no  other  laws  but  those  of  strength  and 
craning;  when  they  had  no  convention  among  themselves,  no 
property,  and  consequently  there,  could  be  no  robbery  nor  ia<. 
justice.  J^ven  with  respect  t^  the  particular  treaties  which 
nations  enter  into  with,  each  other,  these  never  being  guarantfe^ 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  grf^t  nations,  it  appears  that  they 
can  hardly  ever  cause  tfiem  to:bei  observed  by  foice:  and  con^ 
se^ently,  beiag  like  iaws.  mtbo^t  po wer«  tliey  must  frequently 
remain  unexeculied. 
.  When,  by  iipplying  thn  genevaL  idtM  of  juftice  to  n^tionsi 
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my  mind  has  reduced  the  question  of  this  point,  in  order  to  db* 
cover  why  the  people  who  break  the  treaties  they  kavc  made 
with  others  are  less  guilty  than  the  private  person  who  violateii 
the  conventions  made  with  society;  and  why»  in  conformity  t6 
the  public  opinion^  unjust  conquests  are  less  dishonourable  to  a 
nation  than  a  robl^ery  is  to  a  particular  person  ;  it  is  sufficient 
lo  recal  to  mind  a  list  of  all  the  treaties  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  all  nations.  I  then  see  that  there  is  always  a  high 
probability,  that,  without  regard'to  these  treaties,  the  governors 
of  every  nation  will  take  advantage  of  times  of  calamity  to  at* 
tack  their  neighbours,  to  conquer  them,  or  at  least  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  hurt  them*  Now,  every  nation  being  in« 
structed  by  history  may  consider  this  probability  sufficiently 
great,  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  infraction  of  a  treaty,  which 
the  prince  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  violate,  is  a  tacit  clause  of 
all  treaties^  which  are  properly  no  more  than  truces ;  and  that 
consequently,  in  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  of  humbling 
his  neighbours,  he  only  prevents  them,  since  all  nations,  being 
forced  to  expose  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  or  of 
bearing  the  yoke  of  servitude,  are  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  being  slaves  or  sovereigns. 

*  Besides,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  nation  to  preserve 
itself,  and  as  limiting  the  aggrandizement  of  an  empire  must, 
as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Romans,  be  considered  aa  an 
almost  certain  presage  of  its  decay,  it  is  evident  that  each  na* 
tion  may  even  believe  itself  the  more  authorized  to  make  those 
confquests  that  are  called  unjust,  as  not  finding,  for  instance,  in 
the  guarantee  of  two  nations  against  a  third,  as  m«ch  security 
as  an  individual  finds  in  his  own  nation  against  another  indivi- 
dual ;  the  treaty  relating  to  it  ought  then  to  be  much  the  lew 
sacred,  as  its  execution  is  more  uncertain. 
'  Thus,  when  my  mind  has  penetrated  to  this  last  idea,  I  dis* 
cover  ^e  solution  of  the  moral  problem  I  had  proposed  to  my- « 
self.  I  then  perceive  that  the  infraction  of  treaties,  and  that 
kind  of  robbery  which  subsists  between  nations,  must,  as  what 
{^  past  has  proved,  be  a  security  for  times  to  come,  and  stiU 
continue  till  all  states,  or  at  least  the  greatest  number  of*  them» 
have  concluded  general  conventions;  till  the  nations  in  oon« 
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bare  revipi^ocally  giuuraateed  tbeir  posaeasiQius ;  and  eitgaf^il 
to  tafc^  up  arms  ag^iiMt  tb<  people  who  shati  attempt  to  subdue 
violbisr;  tiU  cbaoce  db«tl  hsive  formed  sucb  a  disproportion^j^ 
tweaa  (be  power  of  each  statie  Ia  pa^lWubo  apKi  that  of  all  U»e 
others  wb«  are  united,  that  tbiase  conve<itk>t)8  may  be  maiji^ 
tainad  by  ^ce ;  and  till  the  diSereni  nations  have  e^abbsbAU 
among  ^ach  oih^r  the  same  policy  which  a  wise,  legisJator  usea 
with  reap^t  to  Ibe  citiaens,  whaQ>  by  rewards  affixed  to  gock) 
actioo^y  aad  punishments  to  the  bad^  be  lays  thi^  citizens  undei! 
a  neceoiity  of  being  ▼irtuaus,  by  giviiig  probity  personal  ift^ 
tt^estr  fetr  Ms  support. 

It  h  thea  certai»>  that,  in  confonnity  to  the  public  opinilQiito 
^ust  f  owyiests  being  not  so  cootrary  to  tbe  laws  of  equity^ 
and  consequently  lata  ^imiaal  tban  robberies  committed  b^ 
private  peHMMQfi  tbey  olighl  sot  to  cast  such  cUAoooui  on  a  nah 
tioa  as^on  4  citiaen. 

This  moral  problem  being  resolveid*  if  tbe  progress  made  bji 
my  Blind  for  that  purpose  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  tbiit  I 
at  &E9t  recollected  the  ideaa  that  were  most  ^miliar  tomai 
then  compared  them  witb.  eaeh  otber^  and  observed  tkeii 
afreeoent  ajad  disagr^emeut  ii^  relation  to  the  subject  of  njf 
inquiry  ;  tUat  I  at.  length,  reelected  thoae  ideaiSf  in  order  to  re« 
neglect  oihersi,  and  repealird  this,  till  at  last  my  memory  pre« 
"lantjfid^  tbe  objects  of  comparison  from  wbiok  the  truth  I  ws^ 
in  seaicb  of  ought  to  flow* 

Mow^  as  the  progreas  of  tt^  mind  is  alwajfs  tbe  saino»  wbat  1 
fanve  said  on  the  discovery  of  one  truth  ought  in  igmeral  tOfbn 
applied  to  all.  }  shall  only  r«xMk  on  ^is  snbjnct, .  tiMt,  in 
order  to  make  a  discovery^  we  must  neoessarUy  hdivo  in  out 
memories  the  objects  from  which  truth  is  to  be  drawn. 

If  th^'  reader  recoliecta  wi^  I  have  said  in  the^  eisampfle  I 
have  just  given»,and  in  oonse^uence  of  it  woidd  kmnw  whetbet 
all  men  well  organized  are  re^dly  endued  witb  an  attention  suf^ 
fininat  to  raise  their  nunda  to  tbo  rnant  lofty  ideas^  be  may  com- 
pnra  thn.op^ralions  of  the  mind  in  n^iug.  a  di««<^very»  or  whea 
ber  simply- follows  the  deq^onstri^ion  of  atcutb^  s^ud  ej^miijft 
wbicb  of  the«t  o^i^ations  supposea  tbe  molt  att^ntioai» 
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•  In  pursntng  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  geometry »' 
k  is  of  DO  use  to  re<!al  many  objects  to  the  mind  ;  the  master  is 
lo  lay  before  his  pupil  those  proper  to  give  the  solution  of  the 
problem  he  proposes  to  him.  But,  whether  a  man  discover  a 
truth  or  pursue  a  demonstration, ,  he  ought,  in  both  cases,  to 
observe  equally  the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  objects 
presented  to  him  by  his  memory  or  his  master.  Now,  as  he 
cannot)  without  great  hazard,  present  only  to  the  mind  the^ 
ideas  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  consider  none 
but  precisely  the  faces  he  ought  to  compare  with  each  other,  ^ 
H  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  omke  a  discovery,  he  ought  to  re* 
collect  a  multitude  of  ideas  foreign  to  the  object  of  inquiry, 
attd  to  form*  a  number  of  useless  comparisons;  comparisons 
whose  multitude  may  deter  him.  He  must  then  spend  much 
jQore  time  in  discovering  a  truth  than  in  pursuing  a  demonstra- 
tion :  but  the  discovery  iif  this  truth  does  not  require,  in  any 
one  instance,  a  greater  effort  of  attention  than  is  supposed  in 
ibe  pursuit  of  a  demonstration. 

To  be  assured  of  thivS,  let  us  observe  a  student  in  geometry, 
and  we  shall  find,  that  he  must  apply  so  much  the  greater  at- 
tention in  considering  the  geometrical  figures  the  master  phces 
before  him,  as  these  objects  being 'less  familiar  than  those  pre« 
seated  to  him  by  bis  memory,  bis  mind  is  at  once  employed  by 
a  double  care,  in  considering  these  figures,  and  in  discovering^ 
the  relations  that  subsist  between  them :  whence  it  follows 
that  the  attention  necessary  to  pursue  the  demonstration  of  a 
proposition  in  geometry  is  sufficiefnt  for  the  discovery  of  truths 
of-  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  true,  in  this  last  case,  the  at* 
tention  ought  to  be  continued :  but  this  continuance  is  properly 
Ao  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  acts  of  attention.  Be» 
sides,  if  all  men,  as  I  said  above,  are  capable  of  learning  to 
read,  and -of  learning  their  nkother  tongue,  they  are  all  capa< 
ble  not  only  of  the  lively,  but  of  the  continued,  attention  re. 
quisite  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 

What  continuity  of  attention  must  he  use  to  know  his  letters, 
to  assemble  th^n,  form  them  into  syllables,  or  to  unite  in  his 
memory  objeots  of  a  different  nature,  that  have  only  an  arbi* 
trary  connection  with  each  other,  9s  the  words  Oak,  Orandeur, 
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^  XjOVC,  which  have  no  real  connection  with  the  fthings,-  i^tiai 
or  sensation,  they  express?  It  is  then  certain^  tb«tif,  by-t^ 
continuance  of  attention,  that  is,  by  the 'freqnedt  f epettliwi 
of  th0  fiame  acts-  of  attention,  alt  men  may  successively  ei^ 
grave  in  their  memory  every  word  in  a  ianigtmge>  tteey  arcifl 
endued  with  a  force  and  coatinnity  of  attention  necessary  Ji> 
raise  those  great  ideas  whose  discovery  places  them  in,  the  rawfe 
of  iilc^trious  men. 

>s8ut  it  may  be  asked,  if  ali  men  are  endued  with  the  attend 
tion  necessary  to  excel  in  one  kind  of  study,  whien  a  contrary 
habk  has  not  rendered  them  incapable  of  if^  itis  cefftainr  that 
this atteiftion  is  more  difficuH  to  one  man  than  to  others:  tto# 
to  what  other  cause  can  this  greate<*  or  less  difficulty  of  atumw 
4ion  be  attribnted,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  a  greater  x>t  less  pen 
'feetion  of  organization  ?  , 

Before  I  make  a  direct  reply  to  this  objecti<^n,  I  shall  ob« 
«erve,  that  attention  is  nof  foreign  to  the  nature  of  mah  ;  that, 
in  general  when  we  believe  attention  diffien^  to'besapporM#» 
it  is  because  we  take  the  fatigue  of  weariness  and  imp»tietteA 
#0r  the  fktigve  of  app  libation.  '  In  reality,  if  there  beJibo 
man  without  desires,  there  is  no  man  without  attentiom 
When  it  is  reduced  to  a  habit^^  it  becomes  a  want :  what  ren^ 
ders  it  fatiguing,  is  the  motive  that  determines  us  to  it:  if 
th«t  be  necessity,  indigence,  or  fear,  attention  is  then  pain- 
ful^ but,  if  it  be  the  hope  of  pleasure,  attention  itself  tijeii 
^becomes  a  pleasure.  Lay  before  a  man  two  written  oopiira 
equally  difficult  to  read;  the  one  a  verbal  process  at  law,  jm4 
Ihe  other  i  letter  fh>m  his  mistress;  and  who  can  doubfc  ilhait 
the  attention  would  not  be  as  painful  in  t^  Srst  case'ssiiit, 
;W0uld  be  agreeable  in  the  second?  From  this  observatioiiv 
we  may  easily  explain  why  attention  is  more  painful  teisosie 

'  than  to  others.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  ih&tt 
subsists  between  them  any  difference  of  organization :  it  k 
sufficient  to  shew,  that  here  the  pain  of  attention  is  alWaiyv 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  o£  t^he 
pleasure  which  each  considers  as  the  reward  of  his  labpuiv 
Noiv,  if  the  same  objects  are  never  of  the  same  value  in.  tfa^ 
ppinion  of  different  men^  it  is  evident,  that^  in  proposing  t^ 
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(MBereftt  mta  the  ssme  crbjects  as  a  reward^  tbey  liate  not  ai 
«i)ual  reMTtrd  in  view  ;  a»d^  being  obliged  to  majre  the  maitt 
mShrt  of  attentioii/  these  efiRn-ts  must  consequently  be  more 
frainftil  to  some  tbaiO  to  o^rs.  We  may  then  resolve  the  pro^ 
Mem  of  a  greatep  or  less  case  of  attention,  witliout  having  ra« 
Celine  to  the  mystery  of  an  unequal  perfection  in  tile  orgafls 
#rh9ck  prodnced  it.  But  on  admitttng}  in  this  respect,  a  dif^ 
ference  in  the* organization  of  men;  in  supposing,  I«ay,  they 
hamt  a  i^tnam  de#re  of  instraetton,  a  desire  of  wfaiirh  aH  iaen 
f  le  anceptible ;  there  are  none  but  w»M  then  find  that  diey  «re 
jHidiied  with  a  capacity  of  attention  necessary  to  dtstfogutsi 
^em$ol¥es  ia  an  art«  In  fact,  if  the  d^re  of  happiness  b^ 
'^oonnon  to  all  men^  and  if  it  be  thdr  most  lively  sensation,  h 
H  evident  timfr  every  man  will  do  wbaosver  is  ia  bas  power  t* 
^)t2nn  it :  now  eyery  man,  as  I  have  just  proved,  is  capi^k  of 
a  degree  of  atteiH^dn  stiffimeot  to  enable  htm  to  obtain  the  most 
lioble  idtas.  He  will  tbea  make  use  of  this  capacity  fbr  atteii^ 
itmi,  whooj  by  the  legislation  of  his  country,  liis  particular 
^mi^,  edocat«»fl,  or  happiness,  shall  becetne  tiie  priise  to  bo 
•iHatoed  by  his  attfe^ation.  It  wUl,  I  believe,  be  difficult  to 
aesitt  this  oootlusiod ;  especially  if,  as  I  can  prove,  it  is  B0t 
«rreii  necessary  for  a  man  to  give  all  the  attention  of  which  he 
is  capable  to  be  sapertor  in  6ne  kind  of  study. 
•  Not  'to  leave  any  doi»bt  with  respect  to  this  tru^,  let  «s  een*> 
ash  experience,  and  examine  the  men  of  geoios :  they  havte 
(BHvcsDperiented  that  it  is  not  to  the  most  paiafal  efibrte  of  atteii* 
Ikm  that  they  ow«  the  ftnest  verses  of  theit*  poems,  the  moit 
aidgular  situatioira  in  their  romances,  and  the  most  learned  an4 
iosfaruetive  of  their  phikeephioal  works*  They  confess  that 
liiey  owe  them  to  the  happy  concourse  of  certain  objects 
winch  chance  has  placed  before  their  eyes,  or  presented  to 
^heir  memory ;  and  by  comparing  these,  they  have  produced  ' 
4ihose  noble  verses,  those  striking  situations,  aujd  those  grand 
^ilosophical^  ideas ;  ideas  which  the  mind  always  conceirea 
^ith  a  greater  promptitude  and  felicity,  in  proportion  to  tbeir 
l^eing  more  true  and  general.  Now,  if  in  every  work  these 
iine  ideas,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may  be,  be  in  a  manner 
the  iftrohes  of  genius,  if  the  art  employed  about  them  be  not  a 
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y^Qrk  of  time  itiKi  pfttieqce,  and  wbal  k  oaiM  the  MMUr  of 
the  hm^$  it  ia  theoee  ocrtaiib  that  g^ttts  k  Uu  Ib^  pHl^e  of 
aU^otioA  4)b«ii  a  gift  ef  xtIhioi^,  -t^biok  firesefits  these  bapf;^ 
fdee$to  all- ntooy  among  whom  «li^pe  alone  who  ere  fb&d<f 
glpry^ire  attentive  to  seise  them.  If  ohmiee  be  generally  new 
knowletifed  to  be  the  autber  of  moat  ^liaeovetrtes  fill  ebnost  aH 
the  arts^  and  if  in  specnlative  sciences  ita  powef  be  lessees^ 
sibly  peitceivtd^  it  is  net  perhaipe  leas  real ;  it  no  Ickis  pvesidet 
at  the  opening  of  the  fioest  ideas.  Thus  they  ai^e  Aot^  as  I 
)iave  juat  «aid,  the  price  of  the  most  painful  dR>rt«  of  the  alk 
lefttioa  i  and  it  may  be  asserted^  that  the  attention  required  Is 
f^ilewiog  tbe  order  of  idsas^  the  mailer- of  expressing  ^leoa^ 
fold  tbs  art  of  posing  fi-em  one  aobject  to  another^,  is,  beyond 
aU  cotttradicttoa,  much  mare  fatiguing;  aad  that,  in  short, 
the  moat  painfol  of  all  is  the  eoaapavison  of  objects  ibat  are 
|iot  fiuniliar  to  os«.  For  th^  raason  thep^Hosopher,  capsule  of 
9ix  or  seven  hours  application  to  study,  cocrtd  not,  wHhbata  ytetf 
paiji&l  attention,  spend  sbc  er  seven  hdura  either  in  examiitpb 
ing  witnesses  or  making  a  faithM  and  cotteet  copy  6f  a  ma^ 
fti«acript :  hence  it  ifs  evident^  that  the  begrnatng  of  every 
acasnce  is  always  t^e  most  thorny.  It  is  only  owing  to  the 
babilt  we  have  acquired  of  consideri^ig  certain  objects,  #bat  ^m 
ewe  not  only  the  facility  with  which  we  compare  them,  but 
also  the  just  and  rapid  comparisons  we  draw  from  conshleritfg 
-Ib9m  with  respect  to  each  other.  Thus,  at  the  first  ghinee  of 
lh«  eye^  tbe  painter  peroeiivea  in  a  pietcnre  tbe  faults  with  ite* 
apect  to  the  design  and  celooriug :  thus  the  shepherd,  accas» 
tomed  to  consider  his  sheep,  Qnds  resemblances  and  difi&rencei 
between  them,  that  makes  him  know  them ;  and  thus  we  are 
properly  master  only  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  long 
meditated.  It  is  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
application  with  which  we  examine  a  sul^ect^  that  our  ideae 
of  it  are  profound  or  superficial.  It  appeacs  that  works  thali 
^ave  long  employed  our  thoughti^  and  bi^n  Umg  in  eonpgaitti^ 
have  ^r^ater  strength ;  and  that  in  ;hoieef  sciences,  as  in  me* 
c|^jaiq\  we.gain  in  stre^i^th  what  is  bal  in  time. 


*e     ' 

•  Tantum  series  juncturaque  pellet. 
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9«t>  not  to  ramble  ^om  my  subject^  I  shall  repeat  again/  if 
the  most  painful  attention  be  that  which  supposes  the  compari- 
son of  objects  least  familiar  to  m,  and  if  that  attention  be  re- 
quired in  the  study  of  languages,  every  man  being  capable  of 
Ua^-iung  his  own  language,  all  are  consequently  endued  with  a 
st|eQgth  and  power  of  attention  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  the 
Tank  of  iUustrious  m^«     ■      . 

..  There  only  remains,  as  at  last  proof  of  this  truth,  to  recol- 
lect here>  that  error,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  first  essay,  is  al-« 
vaya  accidental,  and  not  inherent  in  the  particular  nature  of 
^riaiAjCk  minds;  and.  that  all  our  false  judgments  are  the  effect) 
^  our  passions,  or  of  ovr.  ignorance :  whence  it  follows,  that 
^  men  ar^^  by  nature,,  endued  with  a  mind  equally  just ;  and 
f bj^  on  its.  pce^enting  to  them  the  same  objects,  they  would  all 
le^rm  the  siame  judgments*  Now  as  the  words  a  sound  mind  in- 
^^udea*  io^its  most  eKti^psive  signification,  all  minds,  it  follows^ 
from  what  I  said  ?i^y««  thait  all'  whom  I  call  well  organized, 
l^Vg  borp  with»asoundj|iiind,  they  have  all  a  natural  power 
9f  acquiring  the  m^st  lofty  i^eas*. 

But  it,  is  replied,  if  this  be  the  taae,  why  do  we  see  bo  few 
illus^ious  men  ?  It  is  because  study  is  attended  with  some 
tfouble*;  and  to  conquer  a  disinclination  to  study,  as  I  have 
already  ii:isinuated^  a  person  ought  to  be  animated  by  some 
pas^oiu 

.^In  early  youth,  the  fear  of  punishment  is  sufficient  to  force 
boya  to.  study ;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  age^  when  they  do  not 
meet  with  the  same  treatment,  they  must  be  induced  to  under* 


*  It  must  always  be  remembered,  as  I  have  said  in  my  second  dis» 
course,  that  ideas,  in  their  own  nature,  are  neither  lofty,  great,  nor 
little ;  that  frequently  the  discovery  of  an  idea  called  little  does  not 
suppose  a  less  genius  than  the  discovery  of  one  that  is  lofty  :  that  it 
is  sometimes  as  necessary  to  seize  with  delicacy  the  ridicule  of  a  cha- 
lacter,  as  to  perceive  the  mistakes  of  government  j  and  that,  if,  hj 
way  of  preference,  the  name  of  great  and  lofty  be  applied  to  discove- 
ries of  the  last  kind,  it  k  from  our  meaning  by  the  epithets  lofty, 
^r0at,  and  little,  only  such  id^as  as  are  more  or  tess  gcncraMy  inte- 
resting*  '  , 
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go  the  fattgoe  of  applicfttion/  by  the  warmth  of  some  passion, 
al,  for  instance,  the  love  of  glory.  The  force  of  attention  is 
then  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  passion.  Let  ns  consider 
children  :  if  they  make  a  more  eqnat  progress  in  learning  their 
own  tongue  than  in  a  foreign  language,  it  is  because  they  are 
excited  to  it  by  more  equal  necessities ;  that  is,  by  eating  and 
drinking,  by  the  love  of  play,  and  by  the  desire  of  making 
known  the  objects  of  their  love  and  aversion :  now,  wants 
nearly  equal  must  produce  effects  that  are  also  nearly  equal* 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  progress  in  a  foreign  language  depends 
both  on  the  method  used  by  the  master,  the  fear  with  which 
he  inspires  his  scholars,  and  the  interest  parents  take  in  the 
studies  of  their  children,  it  is  evident  that  their  progress  de- 
pending on  such  various  causes,  so  combined  and  diversified*, 
must,  for  this  reason,  be  very  unequal.  Whence  I  conclude, 
that  the  great  inequality  of  genius  observable  amongst  men  de- 
pends, perhaps,  on  their  unequal  desire  of  instruction.  But 
this  desire,  it  is  said,  is  the  effect  of  a  passion:  now,  if  wd 
are  obliged  only  to  nature  for  the  greater  or  less  strength  of 
our  passions,  it  follows  from  thence  that  the  ihental  abilities 
ought  consequently  to  be  considered  as  a  gift  of  nature. 

To  this  point,  which  is  really  delicate  and  decisive,  the 
whole  question  is  reduced*  To  resolve  it,  we  must  know  both 
the  passions  and  their  effects,  and  enter  into  this  subject  in  a 
very  deep  and  circumstantial  manner. 


CHAP.   V. 

OF  THE  POWERS  THAT  ACT  UPON  THE  SOUL. 

Experience  alone  can  discover  what  these  powers  are.  It 
informs  us  that  laziness  is  natural  to  man  ;  that  attention  gives 
him  pain  and  fatigue*  5  that  he  gravitates  incessantly  tolvards 

.  — _ »•■  r 

♦  The  Hottentots  will  neither  reason  nor  think.  "  Thought/'  say 
they,  "  is  the  scourge  of  life."    How  many  Hottentots  are' them 
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repoam  at  bodits  towafck  a  ceiHt-e,  He  there  reaMtiaa  »tfi^^ 
SxicAf  a  be  be  not  every  monleiil  repelled  by  h¥0  kinds  af 
powers  Ibat  ^oaolerbakiM^  bis  la^nets  and  ioop^a ;  en  thd 
f«ot  band  by  alreag  paamne^  and  oik  Ibe  «lber  by  hatred  and 
bmUide. 

Lafisitvd^  or  weariseoMMsa  ^  bncticMt,  k  a  mora  geveisal 
Had  po^?«erfu)  spring  ^an  h  imagiaed.  Of  all  paina»  tUs  ia 
doubtless  tbe  least ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  oa^.  Tbedestfeof 
bwppineas  makes  us  always  coa^ader  the  abseiKe  of  p)ea»Mfie  m 
an  evil.  We  would  have  the  necessary  vutarvaU  that  sep^ral^ 
Ibe  lively  pleaaiires  always  conuiacted  with  the  gratification  of 
our  natural  wantif^  filled  up  with  seme  of  those  sensatioos  thai 
are  alwiiya  agreeable  when'  they  are  not  paiofuJ :  we  therefei*a 
fiattttantly  desire  new  impresaions,  in  order  to  put  us  in  adind 
enecy  iaataot  of  ear  exiatence ;  because  every  one  of  these  ut* 
formations  affi>rds  as  please ce«  Thua  tbe  savaige,  as  soon  as  be 
hvfi  satisfied  his  wants,  runs  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  tho 
t^id  succession  of  the  waves  that  drive  each  other  forward 
laake every  moment  new  impre&sions  upon  him:  for  this  rea^ 
foife,  we  prefer  the  sight  of  objects  iB  motion  to  those  at  reslii 
and  we  proverbially  say,  that  &re  makes  oompaAy ;  that  is«  id 
b#lps  to  daliver  us  from  lassitude. 

U  ie  this  neces»ty  of  being  put  in  motion,  and  the  kind  of 
inqiiietude  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  absence  of  any  im<* 
pression,  that  contains  in  part  the  principle  of  the  incooataacy 
and  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  which  forcingjt  to 


among  us  ?  These  people  are  entirely  devoted  to  indolence :  to  deli- 
ver themselves  from  all  kinds  of  enapbymeut,  they  deprive  them* 
selves  of  every  thing  they  can  possibly  do  without. 

The  dative  inhabitants  of  the  Carlbbee  Islands  have  the  same  aver* 
aw>n  to  thought  and  labour  9  they  would  sooner  die  with  hunger  than 
prepare  their  cassava  bread,  or  make  their  pot  boil.  Their  wives  do 
every  thing:  they  labour  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  in  cultivating 
the  eiirth,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  their  hammocks.  If 
agy^iwrsDn  desirerto  bey  their  bed,  they  wiHseUit^  very  ebeap-ift-tba 
mornimi;  for  they  wi(l  not;  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  tbiakiag 
mketi  lor^  they  shall  want  it  at  xu^t. 
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actuate  all  oar  mhsm  mosty  alitor  a  reroIaUon  of  an  inBoite 
number  of  ages^  jnyent  and  carry  to  perfection  the  arts  and 
•oiencet,  and  at  length  lead  to  the  decay  of  taste''^. 

In  fact,  if  the  ifnpressions  oMide  apon  us  are  the  more  agree- 
able in  proportion  as  they  are  more  lively,  and  if  the  duration 
•f  the  same  impression  blunU  its  vivacity,  we  must  be  desirous 
of  those  «eiv  impressions  that  produce  in  our  minds  the  plea^ 
mre  of  surprise :  artists  ambitious  of  pleasing  us,  and  exciting 
in  Qs  these  kinds  of  impressions,  ought  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing in  part  exhausted  the  combinations  of  beauty,  to  substitute 
tn  its  room  the  singular,  because  it  makes  a  newer,  and  conse- 
quently a  more  lively,  impression  upon  us*  This,  in  polite  na- 
tions, occasions  the  decay  of  taste. 

To  know  still  better  the  effect  of  lassitude  upon  us,  and 
what  the  activity  of  this  principlef  is  capable  of  producing, 

*  Perhaps,  by  comparing  the  slow  progress  of  the  human  mind 
with  the  present  state  of  perfection  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world.  A  new  system  of 
chronology  might  be  made  on  this  pkm,  that  would  be  at  least  as  in- 
genious as  those  that  have  hitherto  appeared  $  but  the  execution 
woirid  reqmre  great  delicacy  and  sagacity  of  mind  from  him  who  un- 
dertook: k. 

f  Lassilnde,  it  is  true,  is  not  commonly  very  inventive ;  its  spring 
is  oertaialy  too  weak  to  enable  us  to  execute  grand  enterprizes,  and 
particularly  to  make  us  acquine  great  talents.  It  was  not  the  languor 
of  mdolence  that  produced  a  Lycurgus,  a  Pelopidas,  a  Homer,  an 
4jrchimedes,  and  a  Milton  i  and  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  it  is 
not  the  want  of  lassitude  that  makes  us  want  great  men.  However» 
it  sometimes  produces  great  effects.  It  is  sometimes  capable  of  arm- 
ing princes,  and  of  drawing  them  to  battle ;  and,  when  their  first  en- 
terprizes are  attended  with  success,  it  may  make  them  conquerors. 
War  may  become  an  employment  which  habit  renders  necessary. 
Charles  XII.  the  only  hero  who  was  ever  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  of  the  table,  was  perhaps  in  part  determined  by  this 
motive.  But,  if  lassitude  be  capable  of  making  a  hero  of  this  kind, 
it  can  never  make  a  Cesar  or  a  Cromwell  $  it  required  a  strong 
passioo*  to  enable  them  to  make  the  efforts  of  genius  and  skill  neces* 
sary  to  clear  the  space  that  separated  them  from  the  throne. 

Q  G 
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kt  us  observe  mankind  with  an  attentive  eye ;  and  we  Mil 
perceive,  that  the  fear  of  lassitade  prompts  most  of  them  to 
thought  and  action.  In  order  to  save  themselves  from  it,  at 
the  hazard  of  too  strongf  and  consequently  disagreeable,  im« 
pressions,  men  search  with  the  greatest  eagerness  for  every 
thing  capable  of  putting  them  in  motion :  it  is  this  desire  that 
makes  the  common  people  run  to  see  an  execuUon,  and  the 
people  of  fashion  a  play  ;  and  it  is  the  same  motive  in  a  gloomy 
devotion,  and  even  in  .the  austere  exercises  of  penance,  that 
frequently  affords  old  women  a  remedy  against  the  tiresome* 
ness  of  inaction ;  for  God,  who  by  all  possible  means  endea« 
vours  to  bring  sinners  to  himself,  commonly  uses  with  respect 
to -them  that  of  lassitude* 

But  especially  at  the  age  when  the  strong  passions  are  en* 
chained  either  by  morals  or  the  form  of  government,  the 
wearisomeness  pf  inaction  plays  its  greatest  part :  it  then  be- 
comes the  universal  mover. 

At  court  and  about  the  throne  it  is  the  fear  of  latitude, 
joined  to  the  smallest  degree  of  ambition^  that  produces  lazy 
courtiers  of  those  who  are  but  little  ambitious.  This  makes 
them  conceive  little  desires,  form  little  intrigues,  little  cabab, 
little  crimes,  to  obtain  little  places  proportioned  to  the  littleness 
of  their  passions :  this  makes  a  Sejanus,  but  never  an  Octavius  ; 
though  It  is,  however,  sufficfent  to  raise  them  to  those  posts,, 
where  they  indeed  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  insolent,  but 
search  in  vain  to  secure  themselves  from  lassitude. 

Such  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  bbth  the  active 
and  inert  forces  which  act  on  our  souls ;  and,  in  obedience  to 
these  two  opposite  forces,  we  in  general  wish  to  be  jaaoved, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  moving  ourselves.  It  is  from  this 
cause  we  desire  to  know  every  thing,  without  being  at  the  pains 
of  learning ;  and  therefore,  being  more  obsequious  to  opinion 
than  to  reason,  which  in  every  case  would  force  us  to  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  inquiry,  men,  on  their  entering  into^he  world, 
accept  indiscriminately  all  ideas  presented  to  them,  whether 
true  or  false*  j  and  why,  in  fine,  being  impelled  by  the  flux 

*  Credulity  is  partlj  the  effect  of  indolence.  We  have  been  habi* 
tuated  to  believe  a  thing  absurd;  the  falsity  of  such  a  belief  is  sus- 
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•nd  re&ux  of  prcjadices,  now  towards  wisdom,  then  towards 
felly,  rational  or  irrational  by  mere  accident,  the  slave  of  opi<» 

'  '^*  -■-   . — • 

pededy  but  to  be  fiilly  satisfied  requires  the  fisitigue  of  examination  $ 
thus  we  are  not  for  undergoing ;  and  thus  choose  rather  to  beHeye 
than  examine.  In  such  a  disposition  the  most  conymcing  proof  of  tjie 
falsity  of  an  opinion  will  always,  appear  insufficient.'  £very  weak  rea- 
soning persuades;  every  ridiculous  story  is  believed.  I  shaU  only  pro- 
duce one  inrtance  from  Marini's  account  of  Tonquin »  **  A  religion^'* 
says  this  author^  **  was  to  be  given  to  the  Tonquinese,  and  that  of  the 
philosopher  Rama,  in  the  Tonquin  language  called  Thic-ca,  was 
made  choice  of.  Its  supposed  origin,  which  they  firmly  believe,  is  as 
follows.  One  day  the  mother  of  the  God  Thic-ca  had  a  vision  of  a 
white  elephant,  mysteriously  formed  in  her  mouth,  and  coming  out  of 
her  leftside.  The  dream,  being  ended,  was  realized,  and  she  delivered 
of  Thic-ca,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  light  than  he  puts  his  mother  to 
death ;  takes  seven  steps,  marking  the  heaven  with  one  finger  and  the 
earth  with  another ;  he  boasts  of  being  the  only  saint,  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  marries  three  wives ;  at  nineteen 
he  forsakes  his  wives,  and  his  son  withdraws  to  a  mountain,  where  he 
is  instructed  by  two  demons  A-la-la  and  Ca*]a-Ia*  He  afterwards  comes 
among  the  people,  by  whom  he  is  received,  not  as  a  teacher  but  as  a 
pagod,  or  idol :  he  has  four-score  thousand  disciples,  among  whom  he 
selects  five  hundred,  which  number  he  afterwards  reduces  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  these  again  to  ten,  who  are  called  the  ten  great  ones.  This 
is  what  is  told  the  Tonquinese,  and  is  what  they  believe,  though  in* 
formed  by  a  private  tradition,  that  these  ten  great  ones  were  hi^ 
friends  and  confidants,  and  whom  alone  he  did  not  deceive ;  for,  after 
preaching  his  doctrine  above  forty-nine  years,  sensible  of  the  approach 
of  death,  he  called  together  all  bis  disciples,  and  frankly  addressed  them 
in  the  following  manner :  '<  Hitherto  I  have  deceived  you ;  all  that  I 
told  you  is  mere  fiction :  the  only  truth  I  have  now  to  teach  you  is» 
that  from  nothing  all  came,  and  to  it  all  shall  return.  Let  me,  how* 
ever,  advise  you  to  keep  my  secret,  and  externally  conform  to  my  re- 
ligion ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  keep  the  people  in  due  subjection  to 
you.*'  Though  this  confession  of  Thic-ca  on  his  death-bed  be  pretty 
generally  known  in  Tonquin,  yet  the  worship  of  that  impostor  still 
subsists,  from  a  willingness  of  believing  what  they  are  accustomed  to 
believe.  Some  scholastic  subtleties,  to  which  indolence  gives  the  force 
of  proof,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  disciples  of  Tbic«(^  through  a 
cloud  to  aver  this  confession,  and  keep  the  Tonquinese  in  their  belief. 
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ttirni  is  eqnally  irrational  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise  tnaa,  mrhethor 
he  maintains  a  truth,  or  advances  an  error*    He  is  no  better 


•Tlie  same  laborious  disciples  hare  wrote  five  thousabd  volumes  on  the 
life  of  this  Thfc-C2i.  They  maintain  that  he  performed  miracles ;  that 
immediately  af^  his  hirth  he  assumed  successitelj  four-score  thou- 
liind  difl^rent  forms  $  that  his  la§t  metamorphosis  was  into  a  white 
elephant ;  and  that  hence  is  derived  the  extraordinary  reqiect  paid  all 
over  India  to  such  animals.  Of  all  august  titles,  that  of  king  of  the 
white  el^hant  is  most  valued  amo^g  Indian  monarchs,  and  the  kin|^ 
of  Siam  is  stiled  the  kihg  of  the  vHiite  elephant.  The  disciples  of 
Thic-ca  add,  that  there  are  six  worlds;  that  on  our  dying  in  this  tlis 
are  horn  again  in  another ;  that  the  good  man  thus  passes  from  one 
world  to  the  other  ;''and  that,  after  this  rotation,  the  wheel  returns  to 
its  first  position,  and  he  is  a  second  time  born  hi  this  world :  whence,  at 
the  seventh  time,  he  departs  in  the  plenitude  of  purity  and  perfbction, 
and  then  having  attained  the  utmost  period  of  immutability  finds  him- 
self exalted  to  the  dignity  of  paged,  or  idol.  They  hold  a  paradise  and 
likewise  a  hell,  from  which,  as  in  most  fabe  religions,  the  only  way  of 
escaping  is  to  respect  and  be  liberal  to  the  Bonnes,  and  build  monas- 
teries. With  regard  to  the  devil,  they  relate,  that  he  once  had  a  dhh 
pute  with  the  idol  of  Tonquin,  which  should  be  master  of  the  earth. 
At  last  the  devil  agreed  with  the  idol,  that  whatever  it  could  cover 
with  its  robe  should  belong  to  him.  On  which  the  idol  procured  a 
robe  made  of  such  extent,  that  it  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
bafiled  devil  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  sea,  whence  he  sometunei 
returns ;  but  flies  immediately  on  the  sight  of  the  idol. 

Whether  these  people  had  fbnnerly  any  confused  notion  of  our'reli- 
gion  is  not  known;  but  one  of  the  first  articles  of  thecreedof  Thic-ca 
is,  that  there  is  an  idol  that  saves  mankind,  and  makes  fall  satisfaction 
for  their  sins ;  and  who,  in  order  to  have  a  more  adequate  knowledge 
<and  a  more  tender  sense  of  the  miseries  of  mankind,  assumed  the  hu- 
man nature. 

Kolbe  rektes,  that,  among  the  Hottentots,  there  are  many  who 
maintain  the  same  doctrine,  and  believe  that  their  God  has  visibly  ap- 
peared to  their  nation  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  men 
among  them ;  but  the  generality  consider  this  tenet  as  a  mere  chimera^ 
and  pretend,  that  to  metamorphose  God  into  a  man  is  to  make  him 
act  a  part  very  unbecoming  his  msuesty.  They  pay  him  no  worship ; 
they  say  that  God  is  good,  and  th^  our  prayers  are  not  regarded  by 
•him* 
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Ihm  the  blind  maa  wlio  may  accidentally  tell  iIm  oelour  pro- 
iented  to  him. 

Thus  the  soul  appears  ta  be  moved  by  the  passions  and  a 
hatred  of  lassitude ;  by  these  it  is  ronzed  from  its  natural  ten« 
dency  to  rest>  and  surmounts  the  Vis  inertise,  to  which  it  is  aU 
ways  inclined  to  yield.  But,  howerer  certain  this  proposition 
may  appear,  both' in  morality  and  natural  philosophy,  opinions 
are  always  to  be  established  on  facts;  and  in  the  following  chap- 
ter I  shall  prove  by  instances,  that  it  is  the  strong  passions 
alone  that  prompt  men  to  the  execution  of  those  heroic  actions^ 
and  give  birth  to  those  grand  ideas,  which  are  the  astonishment 
^and  admiration  of  all  ages. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Passions  are  in  the  moral  what  motion  is  in  the  natural 
world.  If  motion  creates,  destroys,  preserves,  animates  the 
whole,  that  without  it  every  thing  is  dead,  so  the  passions  ani* 
mate  the  moral  world.  It  is  avarice  which  conducts  ships  over 
the  deserts  of  the  ocean ;  it  is  pride  which  fills  up  vallies,  levels 
mountains,  hews  itself  a  passage  through  rocks,  raises  the  pyra* 
tnids  of  Memphis,  digs  the  lak^  Moeris,  and  casts  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  Love,  it  is  said,  formed  the  crayon  for  the  first  de- 
signer. In  a  country  where  revelation  had  never  penetrated,  it 
was  love  which,  to  sooth  the  grief  of  a  widow,  rendered  dis- 
consolate by  the  death  of  her  yoang  spouse,  intimated  to  her 
the  system  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  gratitude  which  classed  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
among  the  Gods;  which  invented  the  false  religions  and  super** 
stitions,  all  of  which^  however,  have  not  their  source  in  sucb 
noble  passions  as  love  and  gratitude* 

It  is  therefore  to  strong  passions  that  we  owe  the  invention 
and  wonders  of  arts;  and  consequently  they  are  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  the  germ  productive  of  genius^  and  the  powerful 
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spring  that  carries  men  to  great  actions.  Bat,  befdre  we  pro* 
ceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix  the  idea  I  intend  to  convey  by  the 
word  Strong-Passion.  If  men  in  general  speak  without  under- 
standing each  other,  it  is  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  words;  to 
this  canse^  may  be  attributed  the  prolongation  of  the  miracle 
wrought  at-  the  tower  of  BabeL 

By  the  word  Strong-Passion,  I  mean  a  passion,  the  object  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  happiness,  that  without  the  possess 
sion  of  it  life  would  be  insupportable.  This  was  Omar's  idea 
of  the  passion,  when  he  said,  *'  Whoever  thou  art,  that  lovest 
liberty,  desirest  to  be  wealthy  without  riches,  powerful  without 
subjects,  a  subject  without  a  master,  dare  to  contemn  death ; 
kiugs  will  then  tremble  before  thee,  whilst  thou  alone  shait 
fear  no  person.** 

It  is  indeed  only  passions  carried  to  this  degree  of  force  that 
can  execute  the  greatest  actions,  defy  dangers,  pain,  death,  and 
heaven  itself. 

Dicearchus,  the  general  of  Philip,  in  presence  of  his  whole 
army  erects  two  altars,  one  to  impiety,  the  other  to  injustice, 
sacrifices  on  them,  and  marches  against  the  Cyclades. 

Some  days  before  the  assassination  of  Caesar)  conjugal  Jove, 
united  with  a  noble  pride,  prevailed  on  Portia  to  make  an  inci- 
sion in  her  thigh,  to  shew  the  wound  to  her  husband ;   and  at 


*  For  instance*  if  the  word  Red  contain  the  several  gradations 
firom  scarlet  to  carnation,  let  us  suppose  two  men ;  one  has  seen  only 
scarlet,  and  the  other  carnation ;  the  first  will  very  justly  say,  that  red 
is  a  vivid  colour;  the  other  will  be  as  positive,  that  it  is  a  faint  colour. 
For  the  like  reason,  two  men  may  pronounce  the  word  Will  without 
understanding  each  other;  for  this  word  extends  from  the  coldest  to 
the  most  vehement  degree  of  volition,  which  furmounts  all  obstacles. 
It  is  with  the  word  Passion  as  with  that  of  Understanding,  its  significa- 
tion depends  on  the  pronunciation.  A  man,  who  in  a  society  of  shal* 
k>w  persons  is  considered  as  weak,  may  be  concluded  simple :  it  is  other- 
wise with  him  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  tolerable  parts  by 
geniuses  of  the  first  class;  the  choice  of  his  company  proves  his  supe- 
riority to  common  men.  Here  he  is  a  middling  orator,  but  would  Ik; 
the  first  in  any  other  society. 
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4iht  same  time  to  say  to  him,  *'  Brutus^  you  are  meditating  aome 
great  design  which  you  conceal  from  me.  I  never  before  asked 
yon  an  indiscreet  question:  I  knew  that  our  sex,  however  weak 
in  itself^  gathers  strength  by  conversing  with  wise  and  virtuous 
men;  and  that  I  was  daughter  to  Cato,  and  spouse  to  Brutus; 
but  Jove  rendered  me  so  timerous^  that  I  mistrusted  my  weak* 
ness.  Yon  see  the  essay  I  have  made  of  my  fortitude :  judge 
from  this  trial  of  pain,  whether  I  am  worthy  of  your  confidence/' 

It  was  the  passion  of  honour  and  phik)80phic  fanaticism  alone 
that  could  induce  Timicba,  the  Pythagorean*  in  the  mid'st  of 
jtorture,  to  bite  off  her  tongue,  that  she  might  not  expose  her* 
aelf  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  her  sect. 

Cato,  when  a  child,  going  with  his  tutor  to  Sylla's  palace,  at 
seeing  the  bloody  heads  of  the  proscribed,  stsked  with  impa* 
tience  the  name  of  the  monsteir  who  had  caused  so  many  Ro- 
man citizens  to  be  murdered.  He  was  answered,  it  was  Sylla : 
•*  How/'  says  he,  "  does  Sylla  murder  thus,  and  is  Sylla  still  a- 
live  ?"—"  Yes,'*  it  was  replied,  **  the  very  name  of  Sylla  disarms 
our  citizens/'—*'  O  Rome,"  cried  Catp,  *'  deplorable  is  thy  fate, 
'since  within  the  vast  compass  of  thy  walls  not  a  man  of  virtue 
can  be  found,  and  the  arm  of  a  feeble  child  is  the  only  one  that 
yfiM  oppose  itself  against  tyranny  !"  Then,  turning  toward  his 
governor,  *'  Give  me,"  said  he,  '*  your  sword;  I  will  conceal  it 
Vuder  my  robe,  approach  Sylla,  and  kill  him.  Cato  lives,  and 
Some  is  again  free*/* 

In  wliat  climates  has  not  this  virtuous  love  of  one's  country 
performed  heroic  actions  ?  in  China,  an  emperor^  being  pur« 
sued  by  the  victorious  forces  of  a  private  patriot,  in  order  to 
oblige  this  victor  to  disband  his  troops,  had  recourse  to  that 
superstitious  respect  which  in  that  country  a  son  pays  to  the 


*  It  was  the  same  Cato  who,  when  retiring  to  Utica,  bein^  urged 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  answered,  <'  Oracles  are  for 
the  fearful  and  the  ignorant.  The  brave  man  is  independent  of  the 
Gods,  and  knows  when  to  live  or  die :  he  with  composure  oSen 
himself  to  his  fate,  whether  it  be  known  or  concealed.**  Caesar, 
after  having  fallen  into  tiie  hands  of  pirates,  is  still  the « same  man, 
threatens  them  with  death,  and  at  landing  makes  good  his  words. 
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•rdersof  iiisBMitber.  He  dispatched  an  officer,  who,  approachh^ 
her  with  kit  drawn  poniard  in  his  hand,  told  her  peremptorily  she 
■mstcomplyorperisfa.  "  Does  thy  matter/' answered  ske,  with  a 
disdainfol  smile,  "  flatter  himself  that  I  am  ignoraat  of  the  tacit 
but  sacred  coBTentions  between  the  people  and  their  sovereign*, 
by  which  the  people  are  to  obey,  and  the  kings  to  render  then! 
happy  ?  He  first  broke  the  conventions.  And  thou,  base  tool 
of  a  tyrant,  learn  from  a  woman  what  in  sach  canes  is  diie  to 
thy  country/'  Then,  snatching  the  poniard  from  the  officer's 
hand,  plunged  it  in  her  breast,  saying,  *<  Slave,  if*  thou  hast 
atjil  any  virtue,  carry  this  bloody  poniard  to  my  son ;  bid  htm 
revenge  the  nation,  s^nd  puni^  the  tyrant.  He  has  now  oo» 
thing  to  fear»  no  cautions  to  observe  for  me :  he  is  mw  at  liberty 
to  be  yirtoous.*'* 


*  The  passion  of  duty  ato  animated  Abdalla's  mother,  when  her 
son,  being  focsaken  bj  his  friends,  besieged  in  a  castle,  and  urged  tt 
accept  of  an  honourable  capitulation  offered  him  by  the  Syrians,  con- 
sulted her  how  he  should  act,  and  she  gave  him  this  answer :  <*  Son, 
when  thou  tookest  up  arms  against  the  house  of  Ommiah,  didst  thou 
think  it  was  espousing  the  cause  of  justice  and  virtue  V*  *<  Yes,"  an- 
swered he.  <*  Oh !  then,*'  replied  his  mother,  <<  what  cause  is  there  for 
deliberation  ?  dost  thou  not  know  that  cowards  only  are  swayed  by 
fear  ?  wilt  tiioube  the  contempt  of  the  Ommites  ?  and  shall  it  be  said, 
that,  when  thou  wert  to  determine  between  life  and  duty,  thou  didst 
prefer  the  former  ?'* 

It  is  the  same  passion  fer  |^ery  that,  when  the  Roman  army,  perish* 
ing  with  cold  for  want  of  clothing,  was  on  the  point  of  dispersing, 
brought  to  the  assistance  of  Septimus  Severus  the  philosopher  Anti- 
odius,  who,  stripping  himself  before  the  army,  leaped  into  a  heap  of 
snow,  at  which  the  troops  cheerfully  persevered  in  their  duty. 

Tbrasea  being  one  day  counseled  to  make  some  submission  to  Bfero, 
<<  How,"  said  he,  '<  shall  I  stoop  so  low  to  prolong  my  life  a  few  days  ? 
No,  death  is  a  debt :  1*11  discharge  it  like  a  free  man,  and  not  pay  it 
like  a  slave." 

Vespasian,  in  a  gust  of  passion  threatening  Helvidius  with  death, 
received  this  answer :  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  was  immortal  ?  By  put- 
tii^  me  to  death,  you  will  act  in  character  like  a  tyraut)  I  like  a 
dtizen»  in  receiving  it  without  jEear.*' 
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If  Ac  generous  jprid^)  tHe  passion  of  patriotistn  and  glory, 
determme  citizens  to  such  heroic  actions,  with  what  resolution 
and  intrepidity  do  not  the  passions  inspire  those  who  aim  at^ 
distinction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whom  Cicero  calls  the 
peaceable  heroes  ?  It  is  from  a  desire  of  gloryi  that  the  astro, 
nomer  is  seen,  on  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordeleras,  placing  hi4 
instruments  in  the  midst  of  snows  and  frost ;  which  conducts 
the  botanist  to  the  brinks  of  precipices  in  quest  of  plants;  which 
aneiently  carried  the  juvenile  lovers  of  the  sciences  into  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  even  into  the  Indies,  for  visiting  the  moffc  cele- 
brated philosophers,  and  acquiring  from  their  conversation  the 
)>rhiciples  of  their  doctrine.  % 

How  strongly  did  this  passion  exert  itself  in  Demosthenes, 
Irbo,  for  perfecting  bt»  pronunciation,  used  every  day  to  stand 
on  the  sea-^hore,  and  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles  harangue 
the  agitated  waves!  It  was  from  the  same  desire  of  gfory,  that 
the  young  Pythagoreans  submitted  to  a  silence  of  three  years^ 
in  ^Klerto  habituate  thei^selves  to  recollection  and  meditation; 
k  IndNiced  Democritusi*  to  shun  the  distractions  of  the  world, 
and  retire  among  the  tombs,  to  meditate  on  those  vala«* 
able  tmtbs,  the  discovery  of  which,  as  ft  is  always  rery 
difficult,  i»  afeo  very  little  esteemed :  in  fine,  it  was  this^that 
prompted  Heraclitus  to  cede  to  his  younger  brother  the  throne 
of  Ephesusf ,  to  which  he  had  the  right  of  primogeniture,  that 
he  mi^t  give  himself  up-  entirely  to  philosophy  5  which  made 
the  Athletic  improve  his  strength,  by  denying  himself  the 
pleasures  of  love ;  it  was  also  from  a  desire  of  popular  applause 
that  certain  ancient  priests  renounced  the  same  pleasures,  and 
often,  as  Boindin  pleasantly  observes  of  them,  without  any  other 
rocompence  for  their  continence  than  the  perpetual  tempta** 
tion  it  occasions. 


*  Democritus  was  very  rich,  but  he  did  not  think  this  entitled  him 
to  neglect  his  mind,  and  to  live  in  a  flattered  stupidity. 

+  Mison,  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Chenes,  also  renounced  his  right  to 
his  father's  sceptre ;  and,  being  disengaged  from  all  public  duties,  he 
used  to  retire  among  the  solitary  rocks,  to  indulge  himself  in  profound 
reflections ! 
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I  have  shewn  that  it  is  to  the  passions  we  owe  most  of  the 
objects  of  our  admiration ;  under  their  powerful  influence  we 
sustain  dangers^  pain,  and  death  ;  and  that  they  animate  us  to 
take  the  boldest  resolutions. 

I  am  now  going  to  prove,  that,  in  critical  occasions,  it  is  by 
their  assistance  only  that  great  men  are  inspired  to  say,  and  act^ 
and  do,  the  best. 

Let  us  here  call  to  remembrance  the  memorable  and  celebrated 
speech  of  Hannibal  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Ticinus;  and  we  shall  own,  that  it  could  be  inspired  only  by 
his  hatred  of  the  Romans  and  his  passion  for  glory.  ''  Fellow 
soldiers,'^  said  he,  **  heaven  assures  me  of  the  victory.  Let 
the  Romans,  not  you,  tremble.  View  this  field  of  battle !  It 
ofiers  no  retreat  for  cowards :  we  all  perish,  if  any  retire.  What 
can  be  a  more  certain  pledge  of  ttivunph  ?  what  plainer  indi- 
dication  of  the  protection  of  the  Gods?  They  have  placed  us 
between  victory  and  death  !^' 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  Sylla  was  not  animated  with  these 
^me  passions,  when  Crassus  asked  an  escort  to  go  and  raise  new 
levies  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  Sylla  answered,  "  If 
you  are  afraid  of  the  enemy,  the  escort  I  give  you  are  your 
fathers,  brothers,  relations,  and  friends,  whoi  massacred  by  the 
tyrants,  cry  for  vengeance,  and  expect  it  from  you*'' 

When  the  Macedonians,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  war,  de- 
sired Alexander  to  discharge  them,  it  was  pride  and  the  love 
of  glory  that  dictated  to  him  this  spirited  answer :  "  Away, 
ingrates,  lazy  cowards!  PU  subdue  the  world  without  you; 
Alexander  will  never  want  subjects  and  soldiers  where  there 
are  men.'* 

It  is  only  from  men  of  strong  passions  that  such  speeches  can 
be  expected.  Genius  itself,  in  such  cases,  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  sentiment.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
passions  we  never  felt. 

Besides,  it  is  not  only  in  a  single  act,  as  eloquence  in  the 
passions ;  every  kind  are  to  be  esteemed  as  the  germ  productive 
of  superior  understanding :  it  is  they  which,  keeping  a  perpe- 
tual fermentation  in  our  ideas,  fertilize  in  us  the  same  idfsas 
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which  in  frigid  squIs  are  barren^  and  would  be  no  more  than 
seed  scattered  on  a  rock. 

It  is  the  passsons  which«  having  strongly  fixed  our  attention 
on  the  object  of  our  desire,  causes  us  to  view  it  under  appear- 
ances unknown  to  other  men,  and  whfch  consequently  prompt 
heroes  to  plan  and  execute  tho^  hardy  enterprises  which,  till 
success  has  proved  the  propriety  of  them,  appear  ridiculous^ 
and  indeed  must  appear  so  to  the  multitude. 
'  '*  The  cause,**  says  Cardinal  RichelieU)  "  why  a  timorous 
ttiind  perceives  an  impossibility  in  the  most  simple  projects, 
when  to  an  elevated  mind  the  most  arduous  seems  easy,  is, 
because,  before  the  latter  the  mountains  sink,  and  before  the 
former  mole-hills  are  metamorphosed  into  mountains. 

It  is,  in  effect;  only  a  strong  passion,  which,  being  more  per-> 
spicuous  than  good  sense,  can  teach  us  to  distinguish  the  extra- 
ordinary from  the  impossible,  which  men  of  sense  are  ever 
confounding ;  because,  not  being  animated  by  strong  passions, 
these  sensible  persons  never  rise  above  mediocrity,  a  propo8t<- 
tion  which  I  am  now  going  to  demonstrate,  in  order  to 
prove  the  great  superiority  of  the  man  of  strong  passions  above 
any  other,  and  that.  In  reality,  great  passions  only  can  produce 
great  men. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  MIND  IN  MEN  OF  STRONG 
PASSIONS  ABOVE  THE  MEN  OF  SENSE. 

If  antecedently  to  success  great  geniuses  of  every  kind  are 
considered  as  romantic  by  the  men  of  sense,  it  is  because  the 
latter,  incapable  of  any  thing  great,  cannot  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  the  means  great  men  employ  in  the  execution  of  great 
things. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  great  men  must  of  consequence  be 
derided  till  they  excite  admiration.  When  Parmenio,  urged 
by  Alexander  to  delivtr  his  opinion  on  Darius's  proposals  of 
peace^  said,  '*  Were  I  Alexander,  I  would  accept  them/'    The 
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Maeedomans  doobtl^ss^  till  victory;  jv^fied  (but  pni^'f  ?yp« 
parent  rashness,  were  better  pleased  with  Parmeoio's  motion, 
than  with  Alexander's  answer :  '^  And  I  ^sq,  were  I  Par- 
menio/'  One  characterizes  the  man  of  sense,  the  other  ^^l 
extraordinary  man.  Now,  the  fir<st  ckss  greatly  exceeds  ia 
number  th^t  of  t))e  second*  It  is  therefore  evidei^t,  that,  had 
not  the  son  of  Philip  already  gained  the  n^pe^it  of  the  Mace- 
donians by  his  signal  exploits,  and  habituated  t^ieipa  to  extraor* 
diaary  enterprises,  hisanswQt'  most  have  appeared,  absolutely 
ridicalous.  None -of  them  would  have  pe^C(3iv^4  ^^  motive 
for  it,  either  in  the  in,teriodr  consciousness  which  this  hero  could 
have  of  the  si^^periority  of  his  covfage  and  abi^ities^  and  the 
advantage  both  these  qualities  gave  fiim  over  ;a  luxurious  efie^ 
oainate  people  like  the  Persians;  or,  lastly,  intlm  knowledge 
he  had  acquired »  both  of  the  temper  of  the  Macedotiians  an4 
his  ascendency  over  their  minds ;  and  consequ^Uy  of  the  faci* 
lity  of  communicating  to  thein>  by  his  gestures^  looks,  and 
words,  that  intrepidity  which  animated  himself.  Yet  these 
W)ere  the  various  meUves  which>  enforced  l^  iSLii  a;ideot  thirst 
of  glory,  made  him,  with  reason,  conclude  the  victory  mucb 
more  certain  t)ian  it  appeared  to  Parmenioi  and  conse<|ueatly 
inspired  him  with  a  bolder  answer. 

When  Tamerlane  fixed  his  engines  before  the  ramparts  of 
Smyrna,  from  which  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  had 
lately  beep  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  he  was  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  |  he  well  knew  that  he  was 
attacking  a  place  which  the  Christian  powers  might  continu- 
ally supply  with  provisTons  ;  but  the  passion  for  glory^  which 
excited  him  to  the  enterprise,  suggested  to  him  the  means  of 
executing  it.  He  fills  up  tlie  large  abyss  of  the  waters,  checks 
the  seas*  and  baffles  the  European  fleets  by  a  dyke;  displays 
his  victorious  standard^  jik^  the  breaches  of  Smyrna^  and  shews 
the  astonished  world  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  great  men  *• 

*  The  same  thing;  may  be  said  of  OustavuSj  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
army  and  artillery,  availing  himself  of  the  time  ivhen  the  winter  had 
consolidated  the  surface  of  the  water,  crossed  the  frozefi  seas  for  mak- 
ing a  descent  ia  Zeeland.    He  knew,,  as  well  a«  hi^  officers,  that  his 
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When  Lycurgus  farmed  a  plan  for  making  {iacedemon  a  re* 
public  of  heroes,  he  did  not  proceed  by  maensible  alterationa^ 
2LCcordiog4to  the  slow  and  there^Ke  steady  «tep  of  what  kcaU 
i/sd  wisdom*    This  great  man,  heated  by  a  pa^iaa  for  virtue, 
perceived  that  by  speeches,  or  supposed  oracles^  be  coald  io« 
fipire  his  countrymen  with  the  sam«  sentiments  that  glowed  in 
himself;  and  that,  by  seizing  the  first  instant  of  ardour,  b« 
might  change  the  constitution  of  the  gavernment,  and  bring 
about,  in  the  manners  of  that  p^opk,  a  sudd«n  revolutiont 
which  in  t;he  common  methods  of  prudence  would  have  rfe* 
quired  many  years.    He  knew  that  passions  are  like  Yokaaoefi^ 
whose  sudden  eruptions  alter  the  channel  of  a  river,  which  art 
could  not  have  diverted  but  by  digging  another  bed  for  it,  and, 
/consequently,  not  till  after  a  long  succession  of  time  and  prodi- 
gious expence.     By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  a  plan,  per« 
baps  the  boldest  ever  undertaken,  and  which  would  have  been 
too  difficult  for  any  sensible  man,  who,  deriving  that  tiile  only 
from  his  incapacity  of  being  excited  by  strong  passioas,  is  alsd 
jpcapable  of  inspiring  them. 

Men  of  these  passions,  being  intelligent  judges  in  the  vanons 
ynethqds  of  kindling  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  have  often  had 
jrecourse  to  such,  which  sensible  persons,  for  want  of  know* 
ing  this  part  of  the  human  heart,  have  before  the  success  al- 
ways considered  as  puerile  and  ridiculous* 

Sucb  was  the  stratagem  of  Pericles,  who,  when  marching  to* 
wards  a  superior  enemy,  in  order  to  make  a  hero  of  every 
soldier,  conceals  in  a  dark  wood  a  man  of  an  eittraordinary 
stature,  seated  in  a  car,  drawn  by  four  white  horses;  he  sud- 
denly issues  forth  covered  with  a  gorgeous  mantle,  on  his  1^ 
glittering  buskins,  and  his  head  adorned  with  radiant  tresses: 
thus,  he  rapidly  drives  along  the  front  of  the  army,  calling  out, 
^'  Pericles,  the  victory  is  thine  I  I  promise  it  theeP' 

Such  was  the  method  taken  by  Epaminondas  for  rouzing  the 
-  ■ .  .  I  I  i ■       ■     ■   .  ■  ■  <  I  III       I         *» 

deseent  might  be  easily  opposed  $  but  he  also  knew  that  a  wise  teme- 
rity seldon  foils  of  disconcerting  the  foresight  of  common  men,  that 
^e  boldness  of  the  enterprises  often  secures  their  success,  and  that 
^ere  are  caief  wh^  the  highest  bnUaess '» the  h^hest  prudence. 
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coanige  of  the  Thebans;  he  caused  one  night  the  arms  hang- 
iog  in  a  temple  to  be  secretly  removed^  and  persuaded  the  sol- 
diers that  the  patron-gods  of  Thebes  had  made  use  of  them  in 
order  to  come  armed  the  next  day,  and  join  in  battle  with 
them  against  their  enemy. 

Such,  lastly,  was  the  order  given  by  Ziska  on  his  death-bed, 
when,  still  breathing  the  most  furious  hatred  against  the  Catho- 
lics, who  had  persecuted  him,  he  recommends  to  his  partizans, 
that,  immediately  after  his  death,  they  should  flea  him,  and  of 
his  skin  make  a  drum,  assuring  them  of  the  victory  every  time 
they  should  beat  this  drum  in  their  encounters  with  the  Catho- 
lics; and  this  promise,  seemingly  so  chimerical,  was  verified 
by  constant  successes. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  most  decisive  means,  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  prodticing  great  effects,  ever  unknown  to  those  who  are 
called  men  of  sense,  are  discernible  only  by  men  of  strong  pas- 
sions, who,  in  the  circumstances  of  those  heroes,  w«uld  have 
had  the  like  sentiments. 

Without  the  respect  due  to  the  repirtation  of  the  great  Condc, 
would  it  be  thought,  that  a  project  of  that  prince,  for  recording 
in  every  regiment  the  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  the 
soldiers  should  prove  the  seed  of  emulation  in  the  troops?  Does 
not  the  inexecuiion  of  this  project  convince  us  how  little  its 
usefulness  was  perceived  ?  How  few,  like  the  celebrated  che- 
valier Folard,  are  sensible  of  the  power  of  speeches  on  the  sol- 
diery? Does  every  body  equally  perceive  all  the  beauty  of  that 
saying  of  the  Duke  de  Vend6me ;  when,  seeing  a  body  of  his 
troops  flying,  whilst  the  officers  omitted  nothing  to  rally  them, 
be  throws  himself  among  the  fugitives,  calling  out  to  the  ofR. 
cers,  *'  Let  the  soldiers  alone !  This  is  not  the  place,  but  yon* 
der/*  (pointing  to  a  tree  about  a  hundred  paces  off,)  *'  whither 
this  corps  is  going  to  form  again."  Here  the  soldiers*  courage 
was  perceivable ;  he  thus  revived  in  them  the  passions  of  shame 
and  honour,  which  they  flattered  themselves  they  still  retained 
in  his  eyes.  By  this  resource  aloue  they  could  have  been 
stopped,  and  thus  they  were  again  led  on  to  action  and  to 
victory.    • 

Now  can  it  be  questioned  such  a  speech  had  not  its  origin  in 
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the  temper;  and  that^  in  general,  all  the  ways  made  use  of  by 
l^reat  men  for  kindling  in  others  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  have  not 
been  suggested  to  them  by  their  passions  ?  Where  is  the  sensi* 
bleman  who#.  for  increasing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Macedonians,  would  have  allowed  Alexander  to  term  himself 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ?  would  have  put  Numa  on  feigning 
a  private  commei'ce  with  the  nymph  Egeria?  would  have  ad- 
vised Zamolxisy  Zaleuxus,  and  Mneves,  to  pretend  themselves 
inspired  by  Vesta,  Minerva,  or  Mercury  ?  MarLus  to  have 
among  his  retinue  a  fortune-teller?  Sertorius  to  consult  his 
hind?  and,  lastly^  who  like  the  count  de  Dunqis,  would,  for 
checking  the  progress  of  the  English,  have  put  the  sword  into 
the  hands  of  a  country  girl  ? 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  the  common  mode  of 
thinking;  and  still  smaller  is  the  number  of  those  who  dare^ 
execute  and  speak  what  they  think.  If  sensible  men  attempted 
to  put  such  methods  in  practice,  they  would  never  be  happy 
in  the  application,  for  want  of  a  certain  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  passions.  They  must  follow  beaten  paths;  if 
they  forsake  them,  they  bewilder  themselves.  Indolence  is 
always  the  predominant  quality  in  a  man  of  sense :  he  has  no- 
thing of  that  activity  of  soul,  by  which  a  great  man  in  power 
forms  new  springs  for  moving  the  world,  or  sows  the  seeds  of 
future  events.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  passion,  and  him  who 
thirsts  after  glory,  that  the  book  of  futurity  is  open. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Themistocles  was  the  only  man 
of  all  the  Greeks  who  foresaw  the  fight  of  Salami ne,  and  who, 
|)y  exercising  the  Athenians  in  naval  affairs,  prepared  them  for 
victory. 

When  Cato,  the  censor,  a  man  v^hose  sense  exceeded  his 


*  Yet  by  these  alone  is  the  human  mind  improved.  When  it  is  not 
a  case  of  government,  where  the  slightest  faults  may  be  productive  of 
national  evils,  but  only  a  scientifical  point,  the  very  errors  of  geniuses 
deserve  the  public  applause  and  gratitude;  for,  in  sciences,  an  infinitcf 
number  of  men  mutt  be  mistaken,  that  others  may  no  longer  be  mi§«^ 
Uike^»  This  line  of  Martial  is  applicable  to  them : 
$i  non  errasset,  fecerat  ilk  minus. 
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sagacity^  joined  the  senate  detennined  to  destroy  Cnrthage^ 
Vfhy  did  Scipio  alone  oppose  the  ruin  of  that  city?  Because  hm 
considered  Carthage  both  as  a  rival  worthy  of  Rome,  and  as  a 
dyke  for  opposing  the  torrent  of  vices  and  cormptions  then 
breaking  into  Italy.  Employed  in  the  politic  study  of  history^, 
habituated  into  meditation,  and  that  laborious  attention  of  which 
a  passion  for  glory  alone  can  render  us  capable,  he  attained  a 
kind  of  divination.  Accordingly,  he  predicted  all  the  misfor- 
tunes that  would  fall  on  Rome,  the  very  moment  when  the  mis* 
tress  of  the  world  erected  her  throne  on  the  ruins  of  all  the 
monarchies  of  the  universe ;  he  in  every  country  saw  a  Mariu9 
and  a  Sylla ;  and,  when  the  Romans  could  perceive  only  tri« 
nmphal  palms,  and  hear  the  shouts  of  victory,  he  heard  the 
proclamations  of  the  sanguinary  tables  of  pro^ription.  That 
people  were  then  like  sailors,  who,  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  and 
the  aephyrs  gently  swell  the  sails  and  dimple  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  abandon  themselves  to  levity  and  mirth,  while  theatienr 
live  pilot  beholds,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  horizon,  the 
storm  which  will  soon  throw  the  deep  into  a  ferment. 

If  the  Roman  senate  slighted  Scipio's  advice,  it  is  because 
Tery  few,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present,  see  into 
^turity  *  ;  it  is  because  states,  like  the  oak,  the  growth  and  de- 
cay of  which  is  insensible  to  the  ephemerical  insects  Jiving  un- 
der its  shade,  seem  to  them,  as  it  were^  in  a  state  of  immobility  • 
and  this  apparent  immobility  they  rather  believe  as  being  most 
flattering  to  theirlndolence,  which  thus  thinks  itself  discharged 
from  the  solicitude  of  foresight  and  precaution* 

I|  is  in  morality  as  in  physics :  the  people  think  the  ocean 
constantly  chained  within  its  bed,  whereas  the  philosopher  sees 
it  Buceessively  discover  and  overflow  vast  tracts,  and  ships  tra- 
Tersing  thqs^  plains  which  w^re  ktdy  fmcowed.  by  Uie  pbngh. 
The  people  behold  with  admiration  the  even  summits  of  stupen- 

*  A  slight  present  good  Anequently  so  ineloriates  a  na^n,  Unftia 
ili  Wmdness  it  e^sdairas  agakul  the  eminent  genius  who^  in  tkh  d^* 
piQf^at  geod»  foresees  many  subst&otial  eviia  They  iaufgiae  tM^  ifl 
branding  him  as  a  raaiecoocent,  virtue  pamidws  vicef  yukaseui 
rally  it  is  only  folly  litfFg?Mffig  at  judg^anootb- 
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dous  mountaiiu ;  but  the  philosopher  sees  their  aspiring  topil 
gradually  ruined  by  time  tumbling  down  into  the  valleys,  and 
'  filling  them  with  their  fragments.  But  to  view  the  moral  uni* 
Terse,  like  the  natural,  in  a  successive  and  perpetual  destruction 
and  reproduction,  and  thence  to  discern  the  remote  causes  of 
the  overthrow  of  states,  is  thie  gift  only  of  such  as  are  inured  to 
application.  It  is  eagle-eyed  passion  which  penetrates  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  futurity :  indifference  is  born  blind  and  stupid. 
In  a  serene  sky  and  pure  air»  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  does 
not  foresee  the  tempest :  it  is  the  attentive  and  interested  eye 
of  the  husbandman  that  beholds,  with  terror,  insensible  exha* 
lations  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  condensing  in  the 
air,  and  overspreading  it  with  those  clouds  which  will  soon 
discharge  themselves  in  dreadful  lightnings  and  desolating 
hail,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  promising  crops. 

If  every  passion  be  particularly  examined,  it  will  be  found, 
that  all  are  ver/ sagacious  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects ;  that 
,they  alone  can  some  time  perceive  the  cause  of  effects  which 
the  ignorant  attribute  to  chance ;  consequently,  that  they  alone 
can  curtail,  and  perhaps  one  day  totally  destroy,  the  empire  of 
this  chance ;  of  which  each  discovery  necessarily  contracts  the 
limits* 

If  the  ideas  and  actions  arising  from  such  passions  as  avarice 
and  love  are  in  general  little  valued,  it  is  not  that  these  ideas 
and  aetions  do  not  often  require  great  understanding  and  a  muL 
titude  of  combinations ;  but  because  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  either  indifferent  or  detrimental  to  the  public,  which,  as  I 
have  proved  in  the  preceding  discourse,  confers  the  appel- 
lations of  virtuous  or  ingenious  only  on  such  actions  and  idett 
as  are' useful  to  it.  Now,  of  all  passions,  *  the  love  of  glory  is 
that  alone  which  is  never  at  a  loss,  that  can  always  inspire  such 
actions  and  ideas.  It  was  this  which  inflamed  an  eastern  mo« 
iiarch  when  he  cried  out,  '^Wretched  are  the  sovereigns  of 
shives !  Alas !  the  joys  of  just  praise,  which  so  delights  the 
gods  and  heroes,  are  not  made  for  them  !  Ye  nations,  added 
he,  who  have  basely  parted  with  the  right  of  publicly  blaming 
your  masters,  you  have  thereby  lost  the  right  of  praising  them  t 
the  panegyric  of  the  slave  is  suspicious,  and  his  unfortunate 
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•^▼eretgit  remains  alwayfi  io  ignorance,  vhetht r  he  deMrveji 
esteem  or  contempt*  How  painful  is  this  uncertainty  to  ^ 
noble  soul  !*' 

\    Sucb  sentiments  always  suppose  an  ardent  passion  for  glory. 

^Tbis  passion  is  the  soul  of  men  of  genius  and  talents  in  every 
kiad ;  to  this  desire  they  owe  the  enthusiasm  they  have  for 
t|ieir  art,  and  which  they  sometimes  carry  so  fari  as  to  consider 
it  as  the  only  occupation  worthy  the  mind  of  man ;  an  opinion 
for  which  sensible  persons  call  tJiem  madmen ;  but  they  are 

^considered  in  another  light  by  the  knowing,  who,  in  the  causa 
of  their  madness,  discern  that  of  their  abilities  and  success. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  men  of  sense,  those 
jdols  of  the  conunon  people,  are  always  yery  inferior  to  the  men 
of  passion ;  and  that  it  is  the  strong  passions  which,  rescuing  us 
from  sloth,  can  alone  impart  to  us  that  continued  attention  pro* 
ductive  of  superior  intellects.  All  that  remaihs  to  confirm  this 
triith  is,  to  shew  in  the  fuUo^f^ing  chapter,  that  even  they  who 
are  justly  ranked  among  illustrious  personages,  when  no  longer 
supported  by  the  airdour  of  passion,  instantly  sink  into  the  class 
x>f  the  most  ordinary  men. 


CHAP.  VIII, 

ON  STUPIDITY,  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  CESSATION  OF 
PASSIONS. 

.  This  proposition  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fbrmerv 
In  efieet,  if  a  man,  animated  with  the  most  violent  desire  of 
esteem,  and  as  such  capable  of  the  strongest  passion,  finds  him- 
self able  to  satisfy  this  desire,  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  animated 
with  that  passion,  it  being  the  nature  of  every  desire  to  languish 
and  die  away,  unless  nourished  by  hope.  Now,  the  same  cause 
which  extinguishes  in  him  the  passion  for  esteem  will  necessarily 
kill  in  him  the  germ  of  superior  intellects. 

Suppose  persons  no  less  ambitions  of  public  esteem  than  the 
Turennes,  the  Cond^s,  the  Descartes,  the  Coroeilles,  the  Rich* 
UtiXB,  were  made  j:eceiver9  of  9  tax«  or  4be  like;  thisstation^ 
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depriving  them  of  all  hopes  of  glory,  they  wouKl  want  even  the 
common  understanding.necessary  for  such  employments.  Little 
adapted^yto  the  studies  of  edicts  and  tarifs,  they  would  remain 
unqualified  for  a  post  odious  to  the  puhlic ;  they  would  be  filled 
with  aversion  and  disgust  for  a  science^,  in  which  he  who  has 
acquired  the  most  profound  and  iexteasive  knowledge,  and  who 
consequently  retired  to  rest;  in  his  6wn  opiftion*  Very  learned 
and  very  respectable,  saay  awake  very  ignorant  and  very  use^ 
Jess,  should  the  government  haVe  thought  fit  to  suppress  or  in* 
corporate .  these  duties.  Totally  given  up  to  ^e  Vis  inertisey 
such  pecsons  will  ^oon  bt^come  incafpable  of  any  kind  of  appli<4 
cation. 

This  iff.  the  reason  why,  in  tb^  management  of  an  inferioir 
post,  men  born  for  great  things  are  often  found  inferior  to  the 
most  shallow  understandings.  Vespasian,  who,  on  the  throne, 
was  the  admiration  of  the  R'dmans,  would,  whilst  Praetor,  have 
been  the  object  of  their  contempt  *.  The  eagle,  which  in  its 
bold  flight  pierces  the  clouds,  skims  the  surface  of  the  earthr 
with  a  less  rapidity  than  the  swallow.  To  destroy  the  ant«' 
mating  pasi^on  in  a  man  is  ^  deprive  him  at  once  of  all  his 
capacity;  in  thisf  Sampson^s  hair  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of 
passion;  that  being  cut  off,  Sampson  was  reduced  to  a  commonr 
man* 

To  confirm  this  truth  by  a  seednd  example,  let  us  take  a  view 
of  those  eastern  usurpers,  who,  endued  with  amazing  boldness^- 
necessarily  blended  great  abilities ;  let  us  inquire,  why  most  of. 
them,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  shewed  but  little  genius; 
why,  very  much  inferior  to  the  western  usurpers,  there  is  scarce 
one,  as  the  form  of  the  Asiatic  governments  sufficiently  proves, 
who  can  be  accounted  a  legislator :  not  that  they  always  de- 
lighted in  the  calamities  of  tbeir  subjects,  but  because,  having 
once  obtained  the  crown,  the  object  of  their  desire  was  ful* 
filled;  b^aiise'  the  pusillanimity,  the  subjection,  and  obe- 
dience, of  a  slavish  people,  ensuring  them  «f  the  possession, 
the  passion  which  had.  raised  them  to  the  empire  ceasedto  ani- 

*  Calignia  ordered  Yesj^asiad's  robe  to  be  drag|ged  through  the  dirt 
for  his  neglecting  to  catnse  the  streets  to  be  deaaed. 
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mtte  them;  that,  Mog  now  without  motives  of  a  power  to  in* 
duce  them  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  attention  implied  in  the  disco* 
Tery  and  establishment  of  good  laws,  they  are,  as  I  have  said 
above,  in  the  case  of  those  men  of  sense,  who,  for  want  of  a  spi« 
rited  desire,  have  never  taken  the  pains  necesary  to  free  them* 
selves  from  the  delights  of  sloth.  If,  on  the  contrary,  several 
western  usurpers  have>  when  on  the  throne,  displayed  great 
talents;  if  Augustus,  Cromwell,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
genius,  may  be  classed  among  legislators ;  it  is  because  they  had 
to  do  with  subjects  of  a  fnore  exalted  -torn  of  mind,  and  too 
brave  and  generous  patiently  to  bear  the  rein  ;  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  losing  the  object  of  their  desires  still  kept  alive  in  them 
the  passion  of  ambition  in  all  its  former  vivacity.  Raised  to 
thrones  on  which  sleep  might  have  been  fatal,  they  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  conciliate  their  refractory  subjects,  to 
enact  laws  useful  in  that  juncture*,  to  impose  on  their  people, 
at  least  delude  them  with,  the  phantom  of  a  transitory  happi* 
ness^  to  make  them  amends  for  the  real  misfortunes  attending  a 
usurpation. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  danger  the  latter  were  continually  expose^ 
to  on  the  throne,  that  they  owed  that  superiority  of  talents 
which  raised  them  above  most  of  the  eastern  usurpers !  they 
were  in  some  respects  like  the  man  of  genius^  who,  being  the 
but  of  criticism,  and  perpetually  molested  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  very  precarious  reputation,  feels  that  it  is  not  he  alone  who  iff 

*  This  gained  Cromwell  the  following  just  epitaph  t 

Ci  git  le  destructeur  d'un  ponvoir  legitime, 

Jusqu'a  son  dernier  jour  fovoris^  des  deux, 

Doot  ks  vertus  m^ritotent  mieux 

Que  le  sceptre  acqnb  par  un  crime. 

Far  quel  destin  faut-il,  par  quelle  strange  loi» 

Qu*a  tous  ceux  qui  sent  nes  pour  porter  la  couronne, 

Ce  soit  Pusurpateur  qui  doune 

L'exemple  des  vertus  que  doit  avoir  un  roi ! 
The  substance  of  which  is : — Her^  lies  the  destroyer  of  regal  power; 
whom  heaven  constantly  favoured,  and  whose  virtues  deserved  some* 
thing  better  than  a  sceptre  acquired  by  guilt.    Strange !  that  from 
usurpers  the  sons  of  majesty  are  taught  the  quahties  beooming  kings. 
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beated  with  tb€  passion  of  vanity ;  and  that  if  his  renders  him 
desiroQS  of  esteem,  that  of  another  wilt  constantly  withhold 
U,  unless  he  take  care,  by  useful  and  entertaining  works  and 
continual  efforts  of  wit,  to  comfort  them  under  the  mortifica* 
tion  of  commending  him.  It  is  on  the  throne  that  this  fear 
keeps  the  mind  in  a  state  of  every  kind  of  fecundity ;  this 
fear  removed,  the  spring  of  the  mind  is  broken. 

Who  doubts  but  that  a  natural  philosopher  often  examines  a 
physical  problem,  though  sometimes  of  little  importance  to 
society,  with  infinitely  more  attention  than  a  sultan  bestows 
on  the  deliberation  of  a  law,  big  with  the  happiness  or  cala* 
mity  of  thousands.  If  the  latter  bestows  less  time  in  weighing 
and  digesting  his  ordinances  and  edicts,  than  a  wit  does  ia 
composing  a  sonnet  or  epigram,  it  is  because  thinking,  which 
is  always  fatiguing^  is  as  it  were  contrary  to  our  nature* ;  and 
that  a  sultan*  being  above  punishment  and  satire,  vtras  desti« 
tute  of  motives  for  overcoming  sloth,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
is  so  agreeable  to  all  mankind. 

Thus  we  see  the  activity  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  acti- 
tity  of  the  passions.  It  is  therefore  during  the  age  of  pas-r 
sion,  that  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty*five  and  forty,  that  man 
is  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts,  both  of  virtue  and  genius» 
At  this  age,  men  born  for  great  things  have  acquired  a  proper 
compass  of  learning,  and  their  passions  havf  yet  scarce  lost 
any  thing  of  their  force :  but,  beyond  this  term,  our  passions 
decline,  and,  as  this  is  the  period  of  mental  acquisition,  no 
new  ideas  are  then  acquired ;  and  whatever  superiority  there 
may  afterwards  appear  in  their  works,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
application  and  display  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  time  of 
the  effervescence  of  the  passions,  but  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  reduced  to  practice. 

*  Some  philosophers  have  advanced  this  paradox,  that  slaves,  un» 
der  the  hardest  bodily  labour,  enjoyed  perhaps  in  the  tranquillity  of 
their  minds  a  coropeosation  for  all  their  sufferings;  and  that,  by  this 
tranquillity  of  mind,  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  often  in  happi* 
aess  equal  to  his  master. 
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Farther,  it  is  not  odI  j  to  age  that  the  decay  of  the  paariool 
h  to  be  attributed :  we  abate  of  our  fondness  for  an  object 
when  the  pleasure  promised  to  our^lves  frofn  its  possession 
does  not  equal  the  trouble  of  the  acqaisitton.  He  who  is  fond 
of  glory  sacrifices  his  inclination  to  it  tk6  farther  than  he  thinks 
the  sacrifice  will  be  rejifaid  by  the  prize.  Oifi  this  account  it 
was  that  so  many  heroes  only  could  escape  the  sp^e  of  vohipA 
tuousness  in  the  tuiduU  of  camps  and  the  acclamaltiobs  of  Vic- 
tory :  on  this  account  it  was,  that^  on  H  day  of  battle  alooe^ 
the  gre&t  Conde  could  niaster  his  chokr^  being  then  perfectly 
calm  and  sedate;  it  is  im  this  accodnl,  if  things  called  smaU 
Bwy  b«  compared  with  great,  thai  Dupr^,  noted  for  a  careless 
gait,  never  laid  aside  that  iitkward  cu^om  bMt  on  the  st^ge^ 
where  he  thought  the  admiration  ef  the  spectators  sufficiently 
torapettsated  for  the  trouble  he  took  to  f^lease  them.  Habits 
and  4loth  are  t6  be  overcome  only  by  a  love  of  glory;  afud 
sOBietimies  it  is  noehing  but  the  greatest  which  will  Satisfy  men> 
so  that,  if  they  cannot  make  theolsekes  m^ers  <Si  almost  the 
whole  empive  of  esteerii,  most  of  them  give. themselves  up  to 
a  scandalous  sloth.  Extjreiine  pride  and  extreme  antbitioitr 
often  produce  in  themf  theeflTectof  indifference  and  moder»* 
tion.  In  reality^  it  is'  a  minute  soul  which  desires  a  minute 
glory.  If  they  who  ak'e  so  curious  in  dresmng,  figuring,,  and 
speaking!  in  assemblies,  are  generally  inca^iahde  of  greafe 
things,  it  k  not  only  because  by  acquiring  an  infinity  of  mi* 
note  talents  and  aec4Mni^shments  they  lo^  that  time  whicb 
they  might  employ  in  the  discovery  of  exalted  ideas,*  and  the 
oulture  of  eminent  talents,  but  because  the  very  pursuit  ot 
such  a  trivial  glory  implies  a  debility  and  narrowness  in  their 
desires.  Accordingly,  great  cM^n  are  seen  for  the  most  partr 
utterly  negligent  of  the  minute  cares  and  observances  neccs** 
sary  to  acquire  a  regard ;  these  are  ways  they  disdain.  *'  In 
th^  young  man,"  said  Sylla,  speaking  of  Caesar,  "  who  walks 
so  immodestly  along  the  streets,  I  see  several  Mariuses.'* 

1*he  reader,  I  hope,  is  now  sufficiently  convinced  that  the 
total  absence  of  passion,  if  possible,  would  reduce  us  to  the 
most  absolute  stupidity;  and  that  the  less  we  are  animated  by, 
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our  passions^  the  nearer  we  approach  that  state^.  Passions  In-^ 
deed  are  the  celestial  fire  which  yiviiU^  the  moral  world  ;  it  is 
to  the  passions  that  the  arts  and  sciences  owe  their  discoveries, 
and  the  soul  its  elevatipn.  If  they  are  aUo  the  sji^urces  of  the 
Tices  and  of  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  men,  these  misfortunes 
<|o  not  ws^rrant  moralists  in  condemning  the  passions,  and  ex- 
plpding  H^&ofi  under  the  appellations  of  madness  and  folly. 
Sublime  virtue  and  discerning  wisdom  are  two  products  of  this 
folly,  which  should  render  it  respectable  in  their  eyes. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  passions 
is,  (h&t  it  is  only  their  force  that  can  counterbalance  in  us  the 
f»rQ6  of  ii^dolence  and  inertia^  pluck  us  from  that  indulgence 
tnd  stupidily  to  which  we  are  incessantly  gravitating,  and, 
lastly,  ^ndt^  us  with  that  continuity  of  attention  to  which  a 
SMperiorily  of  talents  is  annexed. 

{i9t  it  i^ill  he  said,  has  not  nature,  by  thus  kindling  in  some 
n^en  a  i^^ouger  disposition  to  mental  passions  than  in  others, 
given  men  unequal  improvoments?  To  this  question,  I  an- 
aY^er>  that,  if  to  expel  in  one  kind  does  not,  as  I  have  above 
sh^wn,  require  the  utmost  stretch  of  application,  neither  is  it 
D^C^ssary  for  distinction  in  the  same  kind  to  be  animated  with 
tjjie  most  fervent  passion,  but  only  with  a  degree  sufficient  for 
flAimulaUng  us  to  alertness  and  attention ;  besides,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that,  relatively  to  passions,  there  is  not 
that  difference  between  men  as  is  imagined.  To  know  whe- 
^r  oat^e  in  this  respect  has  so  unequaUy  distributed  its  gifts, 
W4  must  exanune>  whetl^er  ail  men  are  susceptible  of  passions; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  we  must  go  back  to  their  origin. 


*  It  is  ofte^  kqm  tiie  waut  of  paislo^s  th^t  arises  the  obstinacy  of 
persons  of  mean  parts ;  their  slender  knowledge  suppioses  that  they 
never  had  any  desire  of  instruction,  or,  at  least,  thai  this  desire  has 
been  always  very  faint,  very  much  below  their  fondness  for  sloth  i 
ijow  he,  who  is  not  desirous  of  instruction,  has  never  sufficient  mo- 
tives for  altering  his  mind.  To  save  himself  the  fatigue  of  iqaiaijina- 
tion,  he  must  always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason, 
and  obstinacy  in  this  case  is  the  necessary  effect  of  sloth. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  we  must  distingaisk 
the  passions  into  two  kinds :  those  immediately  given  us  by 
nature,  and  those  we  owe  to  the  establishment  of  society. 
And  to  know  which  of  these  passions  has  produced  the  other, 
let  us  transport  ourselves  in  idea  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
and  we  shall  there  see  that  nature,  by  hunger,  thirst,  heat, 
and  cold,  informed  man  of  his  wants,  and  added  a  variety  of 
pleasing  and  painful  sensations ;  the  former  to  the  gratifica* 
tions  of  these  wants,  the  latter  to  the  incapacity  of  gratifying 
them :  there  we  shall  behold  man  capable  of  receiving  the 
impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  born  as  it  were  with  a 
love  for  the  oncf  and  hatred  for  the  other.  Such  was  man, 
when  he  came  from  the  hand  of  nature. 

In  this  state  he  had  neither  envy,  pride,  avarice^  nor  ambi* 
tion;  sensible  only  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  derived  from  na^j 
tare,  he  was  ignorant  of  all  those  artificial  pains  and  pleasures 
we  procure  from  the  above  passions.  Such  passions  are  then 
not  immediately  given  by  nature;  but  their  existence^  which 
supposes  diat  of  society,  also  supposes  that  w^e  have  in  us  the 
latent  seeds  of  those  passions.  If  therefore  we  receive  iit  oar 
birth  only;; wants,  in  those  wants  and  in  our  first  desires  we 
must  seek  the  origin  of  these  artificial  passions,  which  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of  the  faculty  of  sensation. 

Perhaps  both  in  the  moral  and  natural  world,  God  originally 
implanted  only  ^ne  principle  in  all  he  created,  and  that  what 
is,  and  what  shall  he,  is  only  the  unnecessary  unfolding  of 
this  principle. 

He  said  to  matter,  "  I  endow  thee  with  power*''  Immedi^ 
ately  the  elements  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion,  but  wander* 
ing  and  confounded  in  the  deserts  of  space,  formed  a  thousand 
monstrous  assemblages,  and  produced  a  thousand  different 
chaoses,  till  they  at  last  placed  themselves  in  that  equilibrium 
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tii4  filitaral  order  in  which  the  universe  is  now  supposed  to  be 
arrange^. 

He  seems  also  toha^e  said  to  man,  "  I  endow  thee  with  sen* 
BihUiiiy,  the  bliiid  instrument  of  my  will,  that,  being  incapable 
of  penetn^ting  into  the  depth  of  my  views,  thou  mayest  ac« 
eomplish  all  my  designs.  I  place  thee  under  the  guardianship 
•f  pleasure  and  pain  ;  both  shall  watch  over  thy  thoughts  an4 
thy  actions :  they  shall  beget  thy  passions,  excite  thy  friends 
ship,  thy  tenderness,  thine  aversion,  thy  rage  5  they  shall 
kindle  thy  desiresi  thy  fearv,  thy  hopes ;  they  shall  take  off 
tke  veil  of  .tntth ;  they  sh^U  plunge  thee  in  error,  and,  after 
Ibftving  made  thee  conceive  a  thousand  absurd  and  different 
lystenM  of  morality  and  government,  shall  one  day  discover  to 
thee  the  simple  principles,  on  the  unfolding  of  which  depends 
the  order  and  happiness  of  the  moral  world*'' 

Let  us  suppose  that  Heaven  suddenly  animates  several  men  : 
their  first  employment  will  be  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  soon 
aflter  they  will  endeavour,  by  their  cries,  to  express  the  im- 
pressions they  receive  from  pleasure  and  pain.  Those  cries 
will  constitute  their  first  language,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  poverty  of  the  languages  of  the  savages,  must  be 
Tery  confined,  and  reducible  to  these  first  sounils.  When 
mankind,  by  becoming  more  numerous,  shall  begin  to  spread 
ever  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
which  cover  its  distant  banks,  and  instantly  retire  into  its  ca- 
pacious bed,  many  generations  shall  have  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  wherein  all  things  are 
forgotten;  when  families  shall  live  nearer  to  eaqh  others 
when  the  desire  becomes  common  of  possessing  the  same 
things,  as  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  or  the  favours  of  a  parti- 
cular woman,  it  wilt  excite  quarrels  and  combats,  and  these 
beget  anger  and  revenge  ;  when,  <ated  with  blood,  and 
weary  of  living  in  perpetual  fear,  mankind  shall  consent  to 
lose  a  small  part  of  that  liberty  they  found  so  prejudicial  in  a 
state  of  nature,  they  will  enter  into  conventions  with  each 
other,  and  these  conventions  will  be  their  first  laws;  when 
they  have  formed  laws,  they  will  entrust  some  persons  with 
the  care  of  seeing  them  put  in  execution^  and  those  wiU  be  the 
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first  magistrates.  These  rude  magistrates  of  a  savtige  people 
will  inhabit  the  forests.  After  having  in  part  destroyed  the 
animal5i^  the  people  will  no  longer  be  able  to  live  by  hunting^ 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  will  teach  th'tera  the  art  of 
breeding  and  tending  their  flocks,  which  will  supply  their 
wants ;  and  the  nations  that  subsisted  by  hunting  will  become 
lotions  of  shepherds.  After  a  certain  number  of  ages,  whea 
these  last  will  be  extremely  multiplied,  so  that  the  earth  Will 
not  in  the  same  space  yield  nourishment  for  a  greater  number 
pf  inhabitants  without  being  cultivated  by  human  labour^ 
the  nations  of  shepherds  will  disappear,  and  give  place  to  na- 
tions of  husbandmen.  The  calls  of  hunger,  in  discovering 
the  art  of  agriculture,  shall  soon  teach  them  that  of  measuring 
and  dividing  the  lands.  This  being  done,  every  man's  pro- 
perty must  be  secured  to  him,  and  thence  will  arise  a  number 
of  sciences  and  laws.  Lands,  from  their  different  nature  and 
cultivation,  bearing  different  fruits,  men  will  purchase  what 
they  want,  by  making  exchanges  with  each  other^  and  at 
length  perceive  the  advantage  of  a  general  exchange  that 
will  represent  all  commodities;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they 
will  make  use  of  shells  or  metals.  When  societies  are  arrived 
at  this  point  of  perfection,  all  equality  between  men  will  be 
destroyed  :  they  will  be  distinguished  into  supeifiors  and  infe- 
riors; then  the  words  good  and  evil,  formed  to  express  the 
natural  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  we  receive  from  exter- 
nal objects,  will  generally  extend  to  every  thing  thatcan  pror 
cure,  increase,  or  diminish,  either  of  these  sensations;  such 
are  riches  and  indigence :  and  then  riches  and  honours,  by  the 
advantages  annexed  to  them,  will  become  the  general  object 
of  the  desires  of  mankind.  Hence  will  arise,  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  government,  criminal  or  ^rtuous  passions; 
such  as  envy,  avarice,  pride,  and  ambition^  patriotism,  a 
love  of  glory,  magnanimity,  and  even  love,  which,  being 
given  by  nature  only  as  a  want,  will  be  confounded  with  va- 
nity, and  become  an  artificial  passion,  that  will,  like  the 
others,  arise  from  the  unfolding  of  the  natural  sensibility. 

However  certain  this  conclusion  may  be,  there  are  few  inea 
who  can  clearly  perceive  the  ideas  from  which  it  resultftr 
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Besides^  by  ownidg  that  our  passk)Qs  originally  derive  their 
source  from  natural  sensibility^  we  may  believe  that,  in  thft 
state  in  which  polite  nations  jare  actually  placed,  tl^ese  passions 
existed  independently  of  the  cause  th^t  has  produced  them. 
I  propose  then  to  follow  the  metamorphosis  of  the  natural  plea-* 
sures  and  pains  into  the  artificial  pleasures  and  pains;  and  to 
^hew  that,  in  the  passions,  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  pride, 
and  friendship,  which  seem  least  to  belong  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  we  always  either  seek  natural  pleasure  <k  shun  natural 
pain, 


CHAP.  X. 

.     OF    AVARICE. 

Gold  and  silver  may  be  considered  as  objects  agreeable  to 
the  eye ;  but,  if  v?e  desired  nothing  more  in  theiK  possession 
than  the  pleasures  produced  by  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  these 
metals,  the  avaricious  man  would  rest  satisfied  with  being 
allowed  to  contemplate  freely  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
public  treasury.  But,  as  this  view  would  be  far  from  gratify- 
ing his  passion,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  avaricious,  of 
whatever  class,  either  desire  riches  as  the  means  of  procuring 
pleasure,  or  as  an  exemption  from  the  miseries  with  which  po» 
¥ertyjs  attended. 

This  principle  being  established,  I  assert  that  man  being, 
by  nature,  sensible  of  no  other  pleasures  than  those  of  the 
senses,  these  pleasures  are  consequently  the  only  object  of  his 
desires.  A  fondness  for  luxury,  magnificent  equipages,  cxp 
pensive  entertainments,  and  superb  furniture,  is  then  an  arti- 
ficial passion  necessarily  produced  by  the  natural  wants  either 
of  love  or  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Indeed,  what  real 
pleasure  can  this  luxury  and  magnificence  procure  the  avari- 
cious  voluptuary,  if  he  do  not  consider  them  as  the  means 
of  pleasing  women,  and  obtaining  their  favours,  if  they  are 
thfi  objects  of  his  fo^dl^e^ ;  or  pf  imposing  on  men,  and  foiw 
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Cittg  theni>  by  the  tiiicertain  hope  of  a  re^irard,  to  retnor^ 
irotn  fakto  every  pain,  and  to  assemble  around  him  6very 
^4ea8ure?    t 

With  these  aTaricibns  ▼oluptakries^  who  certainly  do  not 
jproperly  deserve  to  be  called  covetous,  avarice  is  the  immedi- 
ate efiect  of  the  fear  of  pain  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  Bat  it 
may  be  asked,  how  can  this  love  of  ^leasure^  or  this  fear  of 
pain,  be  eitcited  in  the  really  avaricious,  those  wretched  mi- 
tors,  who  never  part  with  their  mon^y  to  purchase  pleasure  f 
If  they  pass  their  lives  in  the  want  of  conmon  necessaries> 
and  exaggerate  to  themselves  and  others  the  pleasures  annexed 
to  th^  possession  of  gold,  it  is  merely  to  divert  their  attention 
from  a  misfortune  which  nobody  can  nor  ought  to  pity. 

However  surprising  the  contradiction  may  be,  that  is  found 
between  their  conduct  and  the  motives  from  which  they  act,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  discover  the  bause,  which»  leaving  them 
the  incessant  desire  of  pleasure,  must  always  deprive  them  of 
its  enjoyment. 

In  order  to  which,  I  shall  observe,  first,  that  this  kind  ^ 
avarice  derives  its  source  from  an  excessive  and  ridiculous  feil* 
of  the  possibility  of  indigence,  and  of  the  many  evils  with 
which  it  is  accompanied^  The  avaricious  are  like  thoae  af> 
flicted  with  a  hypochondriac  melancholy,  who  live  in  perp^ 
tual  agonies,  see  themselves  surrounded  with  dangers,  and 
are  afraid  of  being  crushed  by  every  one  that  approachei 
tiiem. 

This  species  of  the  avaricious  we  commonly  find  among 
tfaoise  who  were  bom  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  have  them- 
selves experienced  the  long  train  of  evils  with  which  it  is 
attended.  Their  tblly  is  thereforci  in  this  re^ct^  more 
pardonable  than  in  men  born  in  a  state  of  afflaence,  among 
whom  there  are  seldom  found  any  of  the  avaricious,  excepi 
the  proud  or  voluptuous. 

To  explain  how,  among  the  former^  the  fear  of  wanting  na* 
cessaries  forces  them  to  live  in  perpetual  want,  let  us  suppose  any 
one  of  them,  when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  poverty,  forma 
s  project  for  delivering  himself  from  the  painful  burthen.-^ 
H(^e  immediately  steps  in  to  his  assistance,  and  gives  fresk 
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vigour  td  his  8ou]|  which  had  been  bowed  down  by  indigence  | 
tevives  his  actitity*  aod  makes  him  search  for  protectors:  shft 
confines  him  to  the  anti-chambers  of  ministers,  >  makes  hiiia 
cringe  at  the  feet  of  the  great,  and  devote  himself  to  a  very 
miserable  life,  till  he  has  obtained  a  post  that  will  raise  him  above 
want.  But,  'when  he  is  arrived  at  this  desirable  state,  will 
pleasure  be  the  only  object  of  his  pursuit?  A  man  of  this  cha*- 
racter,  who  is  tjmid  and  distrustful,  will  have  a  lively  remem« 
brance  of  the  evils  he  has  experienced,  and  the  same  motives* 
that  prompted  the  desire  of  delivering  himself  from  them,  will 
determine  him  to  refuse  the  indulgence  of  ewery  gratification, 
till  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  depriving  himself  of  them. 
This  man  being  once  raised  above  want,  if  he  be  thirty- five  or 
forty  years  of  age,  if  the  love  of  pleasure  have  its  edge  everj 
moment  blunted,  and  be  less  sensibly  felt,  what  will  he  theai 
do  ?  He  will  become  more  difficult  in  his  pleasures ;  if  he  be 
fond  of  women,  he  will  have  the  most  beautiful ;  and  those 
lisivonrs  are  purchased  at  the  dearest  rate :  he  will  therefore 
accumulate  new  riches,  to  gratify  his  new  appetites.  Now,  if^ 
in  the  time  required  for  obtaining  these  acquisitions,  distrust 
and  timidity,  which  increase  with  agey  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  effects  of  the  sensibility  of  our  weakness,  shew  him  that^ 
in  point  of  riches,  he  can  never  have  enough  ;  and  if  his  in* 
satiable  thirst  afler  them  is  found  to  be  equally  balanced  by  hit 
iove  of  pleasure;  he  will  then  be  drawn  by  two  diSerent  at* 
tractions.  In  order  to  obey  both,  this  man,  without  renouncing 
pleasure,  will  prove  to  himself,  that  he  ought,  at  least,  to  defer 
its  enjoyment,  till  he  has  accumulated  greater  ricbesy  when  he 
may,  without  fear  of  futurity,  employ  himself  entirely  in  the 
indulgence  of  present  gratifications.  If,  in  the  new  interval 
necessary  to  amass  new  wealth,  age  should  suddenly  render  him 
insensible  of  pleasure,  will  he  then  change  his  manner  of  life  ? 
will  he  renounce  habits,  which  the  .incapacity  of  acquiring 
new  ones  have  rendered  dear  to  him  i  No,  he  certainly  will 
not !  Satined  in  contemplating  his  riches,  and  with  the  pos* 
aibility  of  the  pleasures  they  are  capable  of  procuring,  he  will 
'endeavour  to  escape  the  pain  of  lassitude,  by  giving  up  him* 
eelf  entirely  to  his  ordinary  parsiiits:  he  will  become  so  much 
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the  more  avaricious  in  his  old  age^  as  the  habit  of  accumulating 
wealth  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  the  desire  of  enjoying 
it,  which  will  be  strengthened  by  the  mechanical  fear  of  want^ 
wherewith  old  age  is  always  accompanied. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF     AMBITION, 

The  credit  annexed  to  important  posts^  as  well  as  to  riches^ 
preserves  us  from  pain^  procures  us  pleasures^  and  consequently 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  means  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  pro* 
curing  the  other.  We  may  therefore  apply  to  Ambition  what 
I  have  said  of  Avarice. 

Among  the  savage  nations,  whose  chiefs  or  kings  have  no 
other  privilege  than  that  of  being  fed  and  clothed  with  what 
is  caught  by  their  warriors  in  hunting,  the  desire  of  being  freed 
from  these  wants  constitutes  ambition. 

Rome  in  its  infancy  appointed  no  other  reward  for  great  ac- 
tions than  as  much  land  as  one  Roman  could  clear  and  till  in 
a  day;  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  form  heroes. 

What  I  say  of  Rome,  I  say  of  all  poor  nations,  among  whom 
the  ambitious  desire  only  to  be  delivered  from  labour  and  fatigue. 
On  the  contrary,  among  opulent  nations,  where  all  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  great  places  have  riches  sufficient  to  procure 
not  only  the  convenieuces  but  the  accommodations  of  life,  am« 
bition  almost  always  flows  from  a  love  of  pleasure* 

But,  it  is  said,  that  purple  robes,  coronets,  and,  in  general^ 
every  mark  of  honour,  can  afford  no  natural  satisfaction  of  plea<- 
fiure ;  ambition  then  cannot  be  founded  on  a  love  of  pleasure : 
but  on  the  desire  of  esteem  and  respect,  and  is  not  therefore  the 
effect  of  natural  sensations. 

If  the  desire  of  grandeur,  I  reply,  were  only  kindled  by  the 
desire  of  glory  and  esteem,  it  would  never  excite  ambition  any 
where  but  in  republics,  such  as  Rome  and  Sparta,  where  dig* 
nities  were  commonly  the  insignia  of  the  great  virtues  and  the 
distinguished  talents  of  which  they  were  the  reward*    Among 
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t(iein>  ambition  might  flatter  pride,  since  it  secured  to  a  man 
ihe  e3teem  of  his  fellow-citizetos;  and  he,  haying  always  great 
enterprises  to  execute,  might  consider  great  posts  as  the  meang 
«f  rendering  his  glory  conspicuous,  and  proving  his  superiority 
over  others.  Now  the  ambitious  with  equal  ardour  aspire  to 
grandeur  in  ages  where  it  is  debased  by  the  choice  of  the  mea 
vrho  are  raised  to  it,  and  consequently  at  the  time  when  ita 
possession  is  less  flattering.  Ambition  is  not  then  founded  on 
Ihe  desire  of  esteem.  In  vain  it  is  pretended,  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  ambitious  may  deceive  himself:  the  marks  of  re- 
spect, lavished  upon  him,  inform  him  every  moment  that  this 
honour  is  paid  to  his  place,  and  not  to  him.  He  is  sensible 
that  the  respect  he  enjoys  is  not  personal;  that  it  will  vanish 
by  the  death  or  disgrace  of  the  possessor;  that  the  advanced 
age  of  the  prince  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it ;  that  then  the 
persons,  raised  to  the  first  employments,  surround  the  sorereiga 
like  the  golden  clouds  that  attend  the  setting  sun,  whose  splen- 
dor is  obscured  and  disappears  in  proportion  as  that  luminary 
finks  below  the  horizon.  He  has  a  thousand  times  heard,  and 
has  himself  as  often  8&\d,  that  honours  are  not  purchased  by 
merit;  that  promotion  to  great  posts  is  no  proof  of  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  price  of  intrigue  and  the  meanness  of  imporw 
tunity;  If  he  doubt  of  it,  let  him  consult  history,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Byzantium,  where  he  will  see  that  a  man  may,  a^ 
the  same  time,  be  invested  with  all  the  honours  of  an  empire, 
and  loaded  with  the  contempt  of  nations.  But,  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  ambitious  have  a  confused  idea  of  the  esteem 
they  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  that  this  is  the  only  motive 
for  their  striving  for  important  posts,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 
this  is  not  the  true  motive  by  which  they  are  determined,  and 
that  in  this  particular  they  deceive  themselves;  since  no  one; 
as  I  shall  prove,  when  I  consider  pride,  can  desire  esteem  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  advantages  it  procures.  The  desire 
of  greatness  is  not  then  produced  by  the  desire  of  esteem. 

To  what  then  must  we  attribute  the  ardour  with  which  per*, 
sons  seek  for  dignities  ?  W^y  i^  ^^^  ambitious  man  like  the 
young  xfien  of  fortune,  who  lore  to  shew  themselres  in  public 
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in  bnlKaat  equipages,  fond  of  appearing  abroad,  deeoratej 
with  marks  of  honour  ?  It  is  because  he  considers  these  honovrt 
■•  a  proclamation  that  informs  the  people  of  his  independeac^, 
and  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  pAsessed  of  renderiDg^  at 
liis  pleasure,  sereral  of  them  happy  or  miserable;  and  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  them  all  to  merit  his  favoar,  which  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  pleasures  they  ppocnre  for  him. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  ambitious  fond  of  the  respect 
and  homage  of  mankind  ?  It  is  indeed  their  respect  he  desires; 
bat  why  does  he  desire  it  >  In  the  hmnage  paid  to  the  great, 
it  is  not  the  respectful  gesture  that  pleases:  if  that  gesture  wei» 
•f  itself  agreeable,  there  is  no  rich  laan  who  would  not  procure 
ktnMelf  such  happiness  without  going  out  of  his  house,  and 
•triying  after  greatness.  To  please  hiraself>  he  would  hire 
tweWe  porters,  clothe  then  in  magnificent  habits,  adorn  them 
with  all  the  riJbbons  in  Europe,  and  make  them  wait  every 
BMMrning  in  his  auti-chamber,  to  come  daily  to  pay  bis  vanity  a 
tribute  of  adulation  and  respect. 

The  indifierence  of  the  rich  for  this  kind  of  pleasuve,  i»  m 
proof  that  they  are  not  fond  of  respect  for  its  owa  sake,  but  at 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inferiority  of  other  mep,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  AvouraUe  dispositions,  and  of  their  eagerness  te 
avoid  giving  them  pain,  and  to  contribute  to  their  pleasures* 

The' desire  of  greataess  is  then  only  founded  on  the  love  of 
]ileasure  and  the  tear  of  pain.  If  this  desire  did  not  derive  it« 
aearce  from  thence,  wbat  could  be  more  easy  4han  to  nodeeeive 
the  ambitious?  **  O  thouV^  might  a  person  say,  *^  who  art 
aeerched  with  envy>  on  contemplating  the  pomp  and  splendor 
belonging  to  .high  posts,  dare  to  exalt  thyself  to  a  m<Hre  noble 
pride,  and  their  lustre  shall  cease  to  impose  upon  thee,  Ima-r 
gine  for  a  moment  that  thou  art  as  superior  to  other  men  as  the 
insects  are  inferior  to  them ;  then  these  courtiers  will  s^m  only 
as  bees  that  buz  about  their  queen,  and  the  sceptre  itself  will 
appear  no  more  than  a  glittering  bauble/' 

Why  do  men  never  listen  to  such  discourses?  why  will 
they  always  pay  respect  to  those  who  have  little  in  their  power, 
and  constantly  prefer  great  places  to  great  abilities?  It  is  be* 
eanse  greatness  is  a  benefit  which,  like  riches,  is  capable  of 
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purchasing  an  infinite  number  of  pleasures.  Thus  they  are 
sought  for  with  so  much  the  more  ardour^  as  they  are  capably 
of  giving  us  a  more  extensive  power  over  mankind^  and  cons^ 
quently  of  procuring  us  a  greater  number  of  advantages.  In 
proof  of  this  truth,  suppose  the  thrones  of  Ispahan  and  London 
'Were  offered  to  our  choice ;  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who 
would  not  prefer  the  iron  sceptre  of  Persia  to  that  of  England. 
Yet  who  can  doubt, , that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  man,  the 
latter  would  appear  most  desirable;  and  that,  were  he  to  make 
liis  choice,  he  would  choose  that  where  the  king,  being  limited 
in  his  power,  finds  himself  under  a  happy  incapacity  of  injo* 
ring  his  subjects?  If  there  be  scarcely  any  of  the  ambitious^ 
•who  would  not  rather  choose  to  command  the  Persians,  a  na- 
tion of  slaves,  than  the  English,  a  free  people,  it  is  because 
an  absolute  authority  over  men  renders  them  more  attentive  to 
please  us,  because  they  are  informed  by  a  secret  instinct,  that 
fear  always  pays  more  homage  than  love ;  because  tyrants,  atleast 
VfhWe  living,  have  been  generally  more  honoured  than  good  kings; 
because  gratitude  has  always  raised  less  sumptuous  temples  to 
the  beneficent  gods,  who  bear  the  horn  of  pUnty*,  than  fear 
has  consecrated  to  the  cruel  and  colossal  dignities,  who,  borne 
on  storms  and  tempests,  and  in  lightnings,  are  painted  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  their  hands;  because,  in  short,  being  instructed 
by  this  knowledge,  they  are  sensible  that  more  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  obedience  of  a  slave  than  from  the  gratitude  of 
a  man  who  tastes  the  sweets  of  liberty. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter  is^  that  the 


-  *  In  the  Ciij  of  Bartam,  the  inhabitants  offered  their  first  fruits  to 
the  evil  spirit,  and  nothing  to  the  great  J)eity,  Who,  they  say,  is  good, 
and  stands  is  no  need  of  these  offerings.    Vincent  le  Blanc. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  believe  there  is  a  good  and  an  evil 
^irit.  Before  they  eat,  they  make  an  offering  to  God,  and  another 
to  the  demon.  They  begin  with  the  latter,  and,  throwing  a  piece  on 
the  right  side,  say,  "  That  is  for  thee,  my  lord  devil."  They  after- 
wards throw  a  piece  on  the  left  side,  saying,  **"  That  is  for  thee,  my 
Lord  God."  They  make  no  prayers  to  him.  Collect,  of  edifying 
Letters. 

It 
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desire  of  greatness  is  always  produced  by  the  &ar  of  pain  .or 
the  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  to  which  all  the  other  pleasure 
must  necessarily  be  reduced.  Those  derived  from  power  aad 
respect  do  not  properly  deserve  the  name>  they  having  obtained 
it  OAty  because  hope^  and  the  means  of  procuring  pleasures,  are 
pleasing  sensations;  but  these  sensations  only  derive  their  ei&» 
isteoce  from  natural  pleasure^* 

I  am  very  sensible  that  in  the  schemes,  the  enterprises,  tfae 
crimes,  the  virtues,  and  the  dazzling  pomp  of  ambitionf  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  the  operations  of  natural  sensibility*  Hoir 
in  haughty  ambition^  who,  with  her  arm  smoking  with  slaughter^ 
^ts  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  battle,  on  a  heap  of  carcases,  an4 
in  token  of  victory  claps  her  wings  dropping  witfa^  blood  9  how, 
I  say,  in  this  figure  of  ambition,  shall  we  discover  the  daughter 
of  pleasure  ?  how  shall  we  imagine,  that  by  the  dangers,  the 
labours,  and  the  fatigues,  of  war,  men  are  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ?  Yet  it  is  she  alone,  I  maintain,  who,  under  the 
name  of  libertinism,  recruits  the  armies  of  almost  all  nations. 
People  love  pleasure,  and  consequently  tbe'means  of  procuring 
it:  they  desire  riches  aad  honours,  and,  inspired  also  by  indo* 
lencci  would  make  their  fortune  in  a  day.  Now  war,  t^hich 
promises  the  soldiers  the  plunder  of  cities  and  the  officers 
honours,  at  the  same  time  flatters  their  indolence  and  impa* 
tience.  Men  therefore  more  freely  endure  the  fatigues  of  warf 


*  To  prove  that  ambition  is  not  produced  by  the  natoral  pleasures, 
some  may  perhaps  say,  that  this  passion  arises  from  a  vague  desire  of 
happiness.  But  I  shall  a^,  what  is  the  vague  desire  of  happiness  ?  tt 
is  a  desire  that  has  no  determinate  object.  I  would  know,  if  ^le  man, 
who,  without  loving  any  particular  woman,  loves  the  sex  in  general, 
is  not  animated  by  a  desire  of  natural  pleasure  ?  Wiienever  we  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  decompounding  the  vague  sensation  of  love 
or  happiness,  we  always  find  the  natural  pleasure  at  the  bottom  oC 
the  crucible.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ambitious  as  with  the  avaricioua, 
who  would  not  be  covetous  of  money,  if  it  could  not  be  given  m  ex^ 
change  for  pleasure,  or  he  made  the  meansof  escaping  pain.  Nobody 
desires  money  in  a  city  like  Sparta,  where  money  had  no  currency. 

f  **  Repose,"  says  Tacitus,  «'  is  to  the  Germans  a  state  of  violeoQei 
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tKati  tb«  labours  «f  agricultare,  which  aflfbrds  them  only  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  wealth.  Thus  the  ancient  Germans,  the  Celtes, 
the  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Arabs,  were  atwajrs  more  fond  of  robbery  and  piracy  than  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth* 

It  is  with  war  as  with  high  play,  which  is  preferred  to  play- 
ing  for  small  sums,  even  at  the  risque  of  ruin  ;  because  playing 
deep  flatters  us  with  the  hope  of  immediately  obtaining  great 
liches. 

To  take  every  thing  that  looks  Kke  a  paradox  from  the  prin* 
ciples  I  have  just  established,  I  shall,  in  the  title  of  the  next 
chapter^  expose  the  only  objection  I  have  not  yet  ai^wered. 


CHAR  XII. 


IF  MAN  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  GREATNESS  SEEKS  ONLY  THB 
MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  PAIN  AND  ENJOYING  NATURAL 
PLEASURE,  WHY  DOES  PLEASURE  SO  OFTEN  ESCAPE  FROM 
THE  AMBITIOUS? 

Ws  may  divide  ambitious  neA  into  two  kinds.  Unhappily 
for  society,  there  are  some  mea  who^  are  enemies  to  the  fWHcity 
of  others,  and  desire  high  posts,  not  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
they  procure^  but  to  delight  ia  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate^ 
ta  torment  mankind,  and  to  sport  with  their  distresses.  This 
speeies  of  ambitious  men* are  of  a  character  not  unlike  that  of 
the  false  devotees,  who  are  generally  esteemed  wicked ;  not 
because  the  law  they  profess  ia  not  a  law  of  love  and  charity, 
but  because  the  men  who  are  commonly  led  to  embrace  an 
austere  devotion*  are  dissatisfied  with  this  lower  world,  and 


tliey  incessantly  sigh  after  wars,  in  which  they  soon  distmguish  them- 
selves; tiicy  are  more  find  of  fighting  than  of  labour." 

♦  Experience  proves  that,  in  general,  the  persons  of  a  character 
most  iudined  to  deny  themselves  certain  pleasures,  and  to  embrace 
the  austere  maxims  and  practices  of  a  particular  kind  of  devotion,  are 
commooly  of  a  very  unhappy  disposition^      Thiols  the  only  way 
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can  hope  for  happiness  only  in  aDotber,  and  being  gl^omjTj 
timid^  and  dissatisfied^  they  endeavour  by  the  view  of  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  others  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  owa. 
The  ambitious  of  this  cast  are  but  few  in  number ;  they  have 
no  greatness  and  nobleness  of  soul;  they  are  raoked  among 
tyrants,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  ambition  are  deprived  of 
all  pleasures. 

The  other  class  of  the  ambitious  comprehends  almost  the 
whole  number,  and  amongst  these  I  include  all  whof  in  the 
possession  of  great  places,  seek  only  for  the  advantages  an- 
nexed to  them*  Of  these  there  are  some,  who,  from  their 
birth  or  situation,  are  at  first  raised  to  important  posts,  whence. 
Ihey  may  sometimes  unite  pleasure  and  ambition :  they  are  born 
as  it  were  in  the  middle"*^  of  the  course  they  have  to  run.  This 
IS  not  the  case  of  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  like 
Cromwell,  would  rise  to  the  highest  posts.  In  entering 
the  path  of  ambition,  in  which  the  first  steps  are  commonly 
the  most  difficult,  he  has  a  thousand  intrigues  to  invent,  and  a 
thousand  friends  to  manage;  he  has  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  care  of  forming  grand  projects,  and  the  particulars  in  rela- 
tion to  their  execution.  Now  to  discover  how  such  men,  who 
are  warmly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  every  pleasure,  and  ani- 

of  explaiaing,  how  so  many  sectaHes  have  been  able  to  unite  the  holy 
and  mild  principles  of  religion  to  so  much  wickedness  and  want  of 
toleration,— a  want  of  toleration  proved  by  such  a  number  of  massa* 
cres.  If  youth,  when  no  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  passions,  is  com* 
monly  more  humane  and  generous  than  old  age,  it  b  because  the  mind 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  misfortunes  and  infirmities.  The  man  of  a  gene« 
rous  disposition  is  gay  and  obliging,  and  he  alone  says,  "  Wall  tha 
world  partake  of  my  joys."  But  the  man  of  a  gloomy  temper  is 
wicked.  Caesar  said,  speaking  of  Cassius,  «<  I  dread  these  men  with 
pate  meagre  countenances ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  Antonies,  who  are 
wholly  taken  up  with  pleasure :  their  hands  gather  flowers,  and ^re 
never  employed  in  sharpening  poniards/'  This  is  a  fine  observatioQ 
of  Ca?sar,  and  is  more  generally  true  than  is  imagined. 

*  Ambition  in  them,  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  rather  an  ap- 
pendage of  their  rank  than  a  strong  passion,  stimulated  by  obstadesy 
and  triumphing  over  all  opposition. 
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mated  aione  by  this  motive,  are  so  often  deprived  of  it,  let  us 
suppose,  that,  greedy  of  these  pleasures,  and  struck  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  people  endeavour  to  anticipate  the'desires 
of  the  great,  such  a  man  endeavours  to  raise  himself  to  the  first 
posts.  If  Jhe  be  born  in  tbose  countries  where  the  people  have 
the  disposal  of  favours,  where  the  public  esteem  can  only  be 
obtained  by  services  done  to  his  country,  and  where  merit  is 
consequently  necessary;  or,  if  he  be  born  under  an  absolute 
despotic  govei^nment,  as  that  of  the  Mogul,  where  honours  are 
purchased  by  intrigue;  or  wherever  else  he  received  his 
hirth  ;  he  can  afford  little  time  for  pleasure.  To  prove  ii,  I 
will  take  the  pleasure  of  love  for  an  instance^  not  only  as  the 
most  lively  of.  all  the  passions,  but  also  as  the  most  universal 
spring  of  civilized  society ;  for  it  is  proper  to  observe  by  the  way, 
that  there  is  in  every  nation  a  natural  want  that  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  the  universal  soul  of  that  nation.  Among  the 
savages  in  the  Norths  who  are  often  exposed  to  the  most  dread-^ 
ful  famine,  and  are  always  employed  either  in  hunting  or  fishing, 
all  their  ideas  flow  from  hunger  and  not  love :  this  want  is  in 
them  the  seed  of  all  their  thoughts.  Thus  all  the  combinations 
formed  by  their  minds  turn  on  the  stratagems  used  in  hunting 
^nd  fishing,  and  on  the  means  of  supplying  the  calls  of  hunger* 
On  the  contrary,  the  lofe  of  women  is,  among  civilized  nations, 
the  main  spring  by  which  they  are  moyed^.    In  these  coun« 


*  Not  that  these  are  the  only  rootivei  that  may  kindle  the  fire  of 
ambition.  In  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  as  I  have  ob* 
served  above,  the  power  of  supplying  their  wants  is  the  object  to 
which  the  ambitious  aspire.  In  despotic  states,  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  a  person  may  suddenly  be  put,  by  the  caprice  of  a 
tyrant,  may  also  form  ambitious  men ;  but  in  civilized  nations  it  is 
a  vague  desire  of  happinesses  desire  that  is  constantly  derived,  as  I 
have  already  shewn,  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  that  most  commonly 
inspires  a  love  of  greatness.  Now,  from  among  these  pleasures,  | 
y9Q»  doubtless  in  the  right  to  choose  that  of  women,  as  the  most  liveljf 
and  powerful.  As  a  proof  that  we  are  animated  by  pleasures  of  this 
kind,  it  appears  that  we  are  only  capable  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
great  abilities  and  desperate  resolutions,  necessary  to  ascend  to  hijj^ 
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tries  lore  iaycfkts  mnd  prockices  every  thing :  ma^ificenee, 
umA  the  arts  of  luxury>  necessarily  fiow  from  the  love  of  womes, 
aod  a  desire  to  please  them  ;  and  even  our  inelinatioQ  to  im^ 
pose  one  on  another,  by  the  vpieiidor  of  wealth  and  greatness, 
IS  only  a  new  method  of  seducing  them.  Let  us  then  suppose, 
that  a  man,  bom  without  a  ^Mrtune,  but  fond  of  the  pieasares- 
of  love,  has  observed  that  the  women  comply  the  more  easily 
with  the  desires  of  a  lover,  in  proportion  as  the  elevation  of  his- 
mak  will  reflect  the  greater  honour  on  her ;  and  that,  being  ^U9 
'  filled  with  ambition  by  his  passion  for  women,  he  aspires  to  the 
post  of  generaT,  or  to  that  of  prime  minister;  in  order  to  obtain 
tknse  places,  he  must  apply  his  whole  care  in  acquiring  abilities, 
or  in  forming  intrigoes.  Now  the  kind  of  life  most  proper  t^ 
enable  him  to  become  a  man  of  deep  art,  or  a  person  of  merit, 
ia  entirety  opposite  to  a  life  of  gallantry ;  women  being  pleased 
villi  assiduities  that  are  incompatible  with  the  life  of  an  ambi- 
iiotm  man.  It  is  then  certain  that  in  youths  and  till  he  obtain 
tj^ese  great  places  that  will  induce  the  women  to  exchange 
their  favours  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  his  embraces,  he  must 
deprive  himself  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  gratification, 
ami  sacrifice  almost  for  ever  present  pleasures  to  the  hope  of 
enjoying  future  delights.  I  say  ahnost  for  ever,  because  the 
load  of  ambition  is  commonly  very  long  in  ruantng.  Not  to 
mention  those,  whose  ambition  is  increased  as  soon  as  satisfied, 
and  whose  desires  are  no  sooner  accomplished  than  new  ones 
succeed;  who  from  being  ministers  would  be  kings;  who 
from  being  kings  would  aspire,  like  Alexander,  to  universal 
monarchy,  and  would' ascend  a  throne  where  the  respect  of  the 
Whole  world  would  assure  them,  that  the  whole  world  was  em- 


^osts,  in  the  time  of  youth,  that  is,  at  an  age  when  the  natural  wants 
are  more  warmly  felt.  But  old  men  ascend  with  pleasure  to  great 
employments :  they  do  so,  they  accept  of  them,  they  desire  them ; 
but  this  desire  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  passion,  since' they  are 
BO  longer  capable  of  those  hardy  enterprises  and  extraoiujinary  effbrts 
of  mind  that  spring  from  the  passions.  The  ©Id  man  may  proceed 
by  habit  along  the  conrse  in  which  he  set  out  in  his  youth,  but  he  can 
never  l)egin  a  new  one. 
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|>loyed  ia  cantcUbutiDg  to  ttieir  faappioefis:  wit^Bi  meationing, 
J  say»  tbjese  extraordinary  nien^  aad  mipposing  €?en  moderat«<m 
in  amblUoxif  it  is  evident  that  a  inaQ>  who  l>ecome$  am^tiow 
from  the  love  of  women,  will  not>  iacoHH»on»  ebtaie  the  higi^eat 
fouU  till  he , arrive  at  the  age  when  his  desires  will  he  4»tin« 
guisbed. 

Bat,  supposing  that  his  desires  are  still  luice.warm^  scHrcely 
his  he  ohtained  his  f«riabes,  when  he  finds  himself  placed  on  a  ntet^ 
and  slippery  rock ;  he  sees  himself  on  every  side  the  but  of  the 
en? io«s,  who  stand  ^^t  him  with^their  bewis  bent,  ready  t» 
pierpe  biro  with  ihe'ht  arrows-  H^  then  discovers,  with  horror^ 
the  tremendous  abyss  that  opens  for  him;  be  perceives  that  by 
|iis  hlli  as  a  sad  ap^pendage  of  greatness,  ke  will  be  inisetable 
wlthotit  being  pitied ;  esfifM^sed  -In  insuUs  f\r&m  those  whom  hn 
had  a6hniie4  by  hi«  pri<je ; ,  bt  Will  be  the  object  of  the  con* 
tempt  of  his  rivals/-^a  contelnpt  asiore  painful  than  any  oiM;ragt 
they  could  o^Ter  him  ;  that,  being  the  derision  of  his  ioferiofs^ 
t^ey  will  then  free  themselves  ftmn  that  tcibnte  of  respecl^ 
whichj  in  the  enjoyment,  may  some  time  appear  troublesome; 
but  its  loss  is  insupportable^  when  habit  has  rendered  it  a  want. 
He  sees  then,  that,  deprived  of  the  only  pleasure  he  had  ever 
tasted,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  debasement,  he  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  his  grandeur,  like  the  avaricious 
man  in  contemplating  his  wealth,  with  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining ail  the  ea^oyn^^rnts  they  are  capable  of  afR)rding  him. 

This  ambitious  man  h  then  by  the  fear  of  pain,  and  the  las^ 
sitodeof  indolence,  kept  in  the  course  he  entered  from  a  love 
of  pleasure:  the  desire  of  preserving  succeeds  the  desire. of 
acquiring.  Kow  the  care  necessary  to  maintain  his  dignities 
being  nearly  the  s^mae  as  those  by  whifh  he  acquired  rthem, 
it  is  evident  that  he  niust  spend  his  youth  and  riper  age  in  tha 
pursuit  and  preservation  of  those  places,  that  were  only  desii]e4 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pleasures  that  alw^s  Hy  from 
hinu  Thus,  being  advanced  to  an  age  at  which  he  is  incapable 
of  a  new  kind  of  iife,  he  gives  himself  up  jbotirely  to  his  old 
ensployments,  and  must  do  so;  because  a  mind,  continually, 
agitated  by  fear  and  lively  hopes,  and  incessantly  actuated  by 
Strong  passioi}]^  will  always  prefer  the  torments  of  ambition  to^ 
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the  insipid  calm  of  tranquil  life.  Like  the  vessels  whfeh  th«^ 
waves  still  carry  towards  the  sooth,  when  the  north  wind  has 
ceased  to  blow,  men  follow  in  old  age  the  same  direction  that 
was  given  them  by  their  passions  in  their  youth. 

I  have  now  shewn  how  the  ambitions  man,  called  to  great* 
ness  by  a  passion  for  women,  enters  into  a  rugged  path.  If 
he,  by  chance,  meet  with  some  pleasures,  these  are  always 
nixed  with  bitterness;  he  tastes  them  with  delight  only,  be» 
cause  they  are  very  rare,  and  strewed  here  and  there,  like  the 
trees  scattered  far  from  each  other  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia^ 
whose  scorched  leaves  can  afibrd  no  agreeable  shelter^  except 
to  the  bnrnt  African  who  reposes  under  them. 

The  contradiction  we  perceive  between  the  conduct  of  an 
ambitious  mani  and  the  motives  from  which  he  acts^  is  thea 
only  so  in  appearance ;  ambition,  therefore,  is  kindled  by  a 
love  of  pleasure  and  a  fear  of  pain*  Bnt  it  may  be  said,  that 
though  avarice  and  ambition  are  the  effects  of  a  natural  sensi* 
bilityj  pride,  at  least,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 


CHAP.  XIIL 

OF  PRIDE. 


Pbidb  is  only  a  true  or  false  opinion  of  our  own  excellence,—* 
an  opinion  whichj  depending  on  the  advantageous  comparison 
we  make  between  ourselves  and  others,  must  consequently  sup* 
pose  the  existence  of  men,  and  even  the  establishment  of  society. 

The  sensation  of  pride  is  not  then  innate,  like  those  of  plea* 
sure  and  pain :  pride  is  therefore  an  artificial  passion,  that 
supposes  the  knowledge  of  beauty  and  excellence*  Now  ex* 
cellence  and  beauty  are  only  what  the  greatest  number  of  man* 
kind  have  always  considered  as  such.  The  idea  of  esteem  then 
preceded  that  of  being  worthy  of  esteem  ;  but  these  ideas  were 
soon  confounded  together.  Thus  the  man,  who,  animated  by 
the  noble  and  pompous  desire  of  pleasing  himself,  and-satisfied 
with  his  own  esteem,  believes  that  he  looks  with  indifference 
ou  the  general  opinion,  is,  in  this  particular,  the  dupe  of  hii 
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#wii  pride,  and  mistakes  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  for  th« 
desire  of  being  worthy  of  esteem* 

in  reaKty,  pride  can  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  seeret 
And  disguised  desire  of  the  public  esteem.  Why  will  the  same 
nan,  who,  in  the  forests  of  America^  derives  his  vanity  from  th4 
strength  and  agility  of  his  body,  be  less  proud  of  these  advan* 
Uigts  in  France,  where  their  want  is  compensated  by  more  es- 
sential  qualifications  ?  It  is  because  strength  and  agility  of  body 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  so  much  esteemed  by  a  Frenchman 
iui  by  a  savage. 

To  prove  that  pride  is  only  a  disguised  love  of  esteem,  let  Uf 
mppose  a  man  solely  possessed  by  the  desire  of  raising  in  his 
mind  an  assurance  of  his  own  excellence  and  superiority. 
Upon  this  supposition,  that  superiority,  which  is  the  most  per* 
«onal  and  the  most  independent  of  chance,  wiU  doubtless  ap«> 
pear  the  most  flattering;  and,  therefore,  if  he  be  to  choose 
either  literary  or  military  glory,  he  would  give  the  preference 
to^he  former.  Would  he  contradict  Caesar  himself?  would 
he  not  confess  with  that  hero,  that  the  laurel  of  victory  is,  by 
the  sensible  part  of  the  public,  always  divided  between  the 
general,  the  soldier,  and  chattce ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  laurels  of  the  Muses  belong  without  participation  to  those 
whom  they  inspire  ?  would  be  not  confess  that  chance  might 
often  place  ignorance  and  cowardice  on  the  triumphant  car« 
and  that  it  has  never  crowned  the  brow  of  a  stopid  author  ? 

In  consulting  only  his  pride,  that  is^  the  desire  of  entertain** 
inga  high  opinion  of  his  own  excellence,  it  is  certain^  that  lite* 
rary  glory  would  appear  the  most  desirable.  The  preference 
we  give  a  great  general  above  a  profound  philosopher,  would 
Bot,  in  this  respect,  alter  his  opinion  :  he  would  perceive,  that, 
if  the  public  have  a  higher  esteem  for  the  general  than  for  the 
philosopher,  it  is  because  the  talents  of  the  first  have  a  more 
speedy  influence  on  the  public  happiness,  and  that  the  maxim^ 
of  a  wise  man  must  appear  of  immediate  use  only  to  a  small 
number  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  instruction. 

Yet,  if  there  be  nobody  in  France  who  would  not  prefer  the 
glory  of  arms  to  that  of  literature,  I  conclude  from  thence,  that 
it  is  only  to  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  that  they  owe  the  de«> 
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fire  of  being  worthy  of  esteem,  and  that  pride  is  nothing  mopt 
than  the  love  of  esteem. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  passion  of  pride  or  esteem  is  pro« 
duced  by  the  senses^  it  is  proper  now  to  inquire  if  any  one  de- 
sires esteem  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  this  fondness  for  esteem  if 
not  the  effect  of  the  fear  of  pain  and  the  love  of  pleasure. 

To  what  other  cause,  in  fact,  can  be  attributed  the  solicitude 
with  which  people  endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  pub. 
lie  ?  Is  it  owing  to  an  inward  distrust  of  our  merit,  and  conse- 
quently to  pride,  that,  being  desirous  of  esteeming  ourselv^es^ 
and  not  being  able  to  do  it  alone^  we  want  the  public  suffrage 
to  prop  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  ourselves,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  delicious  thoughts  of  our  own  excellence  ? 

But  if  we  owe  the  love  of  esteem  only  to  this  motive,  then 
the  most  extensive  .esteem,  that  is,  such  as  should  be  granted  by 
the  greatest  number  of  men,  wouldy  without  doubt,  appear  the 
most  flattering  and  desirable,  as  the  most  proper  to  silence  in 
our  minds  an  importunate  distrust,  and  to  make  us  rest  satisfied 
with  our  own  merit.  Now,  supposing  that  the  planets  were 
inhabited  by  beings  like  ourselves,  and  that  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  worlds  came  every  moment  to  inform  us  of  what 
passed  there,  and  that  a  man  had  the  choice  either  of  having 
the  esteem  of  his  own  country,  or  thfU;  of  all  those  celestial 
worlds ;  upon  this  supposition,  is  it  not  evident,  that  he  would 
desire  the  most  extensive  esteem,  that  is,  that  of  all  the 
planetary  inhabitants,  and  that  they  should^ give  him  the  pre* 
ference  to  all  his  fellow-citizens  ?  There  is^  however,  nobody, 
who,  in  this  case,  would  not  determine  in  favour  of  the  national 
esteem.  We  then  do  not  owe  this  love  of  esteem  to  our  desire 
of  being  firmly  assured  of  our  own  merits  but  to  the  advantages 
this  esteem  procures  for  us. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man  put  the  follow- 
ing question  to  himself.  Whence  comes  the  solicitude  with  whicb 
those,  who  declare  themselves  the  most  anxiously  fond  of  the 
public  esteem)  seek  for  high  posts  in  those  periods  of  time, 
when,  crossed  by  intrigues  and  cabals,  they  can  be  of  no  ser* 
vice  to  their  country ;  and  when^  consequently,  they  v^ill  bt^ 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  public,  who,  always  equitable  in 
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their  judgments^  despise  the  man  who  19  so  indifierent  with, 
respect  to  esteem^  as  to  accept  of  a  post,  the  duties  of  which  he 
cannot  worthily  discharge? .  Let  him  also  a«k  himself,  why  a 
man  is  more  delighted  at  having  the  esteem  of  a  prince  than 
that  of  a  private  person  of  no  consequence?  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  every  case  our  fondness  for  esteem  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  fVom  it. 

If  we  prefer  the  esteem  of  the  ignorant  multitude  to  that  of  a 
few  select  persons,  it  is  because  we  see  a  greater  number  of  men 
subject  to  that  kind  of  empire  which  esteem  rules  over  minds ; 
and  because  a  greater  number  of  admirers  more  frequently  lay 
before  us  an  agreeable  image  of  the  pleasures  they  may  pro- 
cure for  ns* 

For  this  ireason,  we  are  quite  indiiTerent  with  respect  to  ther 
admiration  of  a  people  with  whom  we  have  no  connection ; 
there  are  few  Frenchmen  who  would  be  much  affected  by  the 
esteem  felt  for  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Thibet.  If 
there  are  men  who  would  possess  universal  esteem,  and  be 
anxious  for  possessing  that  of  the  Terra  Australis,  this  desire  is 
not  the  effect  of  a  greater  love  of  esteem ;  but  only  flows  from 
the  habit  they  have  acquired  of  uniting  the  idea  of  a  greater 
happiness  to  the  idea  of  a  greater  esteem  *. 

The  last  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced  is,  the  disgust  people  have  for  esteem  f,  and  the 
scarcity  there  is  of  great  men,  in  the  ages  when  no  rewards  are 
adjudged  to  merit.  It  appears  as  if  a  man,  capable  of  exerting 
great  talents  or  great  virtues,  enters  into  a  tacit  contract  with 
his  country,  by  which  he  promises  to  render  himself  illustrious 
by  his  abilities,  and  by  actions  that  shall  be  of  use  to  his  fellow* 


*  Men  are  habituated  by  the  principles  of  a  good  education  to 
confound  the  idea  of  happiness  with  that  of  esteem.  But  under  the 
name  of  esteem  they  really  desire  only  the  advantages  it  procures, 

f  Little  is  done  to  merit  esteem,  in  countries^  where  it  produces  no 
fruit :  but,  whenever  it  procures  great  advantages,  people  run  to  it, 
like  Leonidas»  to  defend  with  three  hundred  men  the  pass  of  Ther* 
mopylee, 
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citlssens,  provided  they  will  hav«  the  gratitude  to  ease  his  painE 
god  assemble  about  him  every  pleasure. 

Tolbe  negligeAce  and  punctuality  of  the  pqblic  in  fulfilling 
these  tacit  entgagemeats  is  owiog,  in  all  ages  and  countries^  the 
9iultitude  or  the  $carctty  of  great  men. 

We  do  not  then  love  esteem  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  advantages  it  procures.  In  vain  would  people  arm  them* 
seltas  against  this  coaclusioo,  with  the  example  of  Curtius :  a 
Sict«  that  stands  almost  akme  in  btstoiy,  can  prove  nothing 
ggaiast  principles  so  abundantly  supported  by  experience^ 
especially  when  that  very  fact  may  be  attributed  to  other  prio*. 
cipleSf  and  naturally  explained  by  other  causes. 

In  order  to  form  a  Curtius,  it  is  sufBcient  that  a  man,  wearjr- 
of  life,  finds  himself  under  that  unhs^spy  disorder  of  body  that 
venders  so  many  of  the  Ei^lish  suicides ;  or  that  in  a  very  8u« 
p^rstitious  age,  like  that  in  which  Curtius  lived,  a  man  should 
arise,  who,  having  more  supei^tition  and  credulity  than  the 
9e$t,  should  &noy,  that  by  sacrificing  himself,  he  should  obtain 
e  place  among  the  gods.  Upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  he 
qsigbt  devote  himself  to  death,  either  to  .put  an  end  to  his  mu 
series,  or  to  enter  into  the  po$session  of  celestial  pleasures. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  p^ple  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  esteem  only  to  enjoy  esteem,  and  that  they  desire 
esteem  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  annexed  to  it :  a  fondness  for 
esteem  is  then  a  disguised  love  of  pleasure.  Now,  if  there  be 
^]y  two  sorts  of  pleasures,  the  one  the  p\easures  of  seftse^  and- 
the  other  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  (for  these  means  are 
ranked  in  the  class  of  pleasures,  because  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them  is  the  beginning  of  pleasure,  but  of  a  pleasure  that  has  no 
real  existence  till  this  hope  is  realized^}  natural  sensuality  iji 
then  the  seed  that  produces  pride,  and  all  the  other  passions, 
among  which  I  include  friendship ;  which,  being  in  appear- 
ance more  indei3endent  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  deserves  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  confirm,  by  this  last  example,  ajl  that  has 
been  here  said  on  the  origin  of  the  passions* 
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CHAR  XIV. 

OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  impliei  want,  and  there  is  no  friendship  wiih^t  it;* 
for  tbif  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  All  men  have 
ttot  the  same  wants,  and  therefore  the  friendship  that  subaista 
between  them  is  founded  on  different  motires:  some  want 
pleasure  or  money,  others  credit ;  those  conversation,  and  thes^ 
a  confident,  to  whom  they  may  disburthen  their  hearts.  Thera 
are  consequently  friends  of  money*,  of  intrigue,  of  the  tnind^ 

*  Persons  hare  hitherto  t9.ken  intolerable  pains  to  repeat  after  eacK 
other,  that  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  friends,  whose 
interested  views  makes  them  love  us  only  for  our  money.  This  kind 
of  friendship  is  certainly  not  the  most  flattering  i  but  it  is  neverthoi 
less  a  real  friendship.  Men,  for  instance,  love  in  a  comptroller-gene- 
ral the  power  be  has  of  obliging  them ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  love 
of  the  person  is  incorporated  with  the  love  of  the  money.  Why  is  the 
name  of  friendship  refused  to  this  sensation?  Men  do  not  love  us 
for  ourselves,  but  always  on  some  other  account,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  is  as  good  as  any  other.  A  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman ; 
can  it  be  said  that  he  does  not  love  her^  because  he  only  admires  the 
beauties  of  her  eyes  or  complexion?  But,  it  is  said,  the  rich^man, 
when  reduced  to  poverty,  is  no  longer  beloved.  This  is  not  denied; 
but  when  the  small-pox  robs  a  woman  of  her  beauty,  all  addresses  to 
her  commonly  cease  $  though  this  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  be- 
loved while  she  was  beautiful.  Suppose  a  friend,  in  whom  we  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  for  whose  mind,  disposition,  and  charac- 
ter^ we  had  the  highest  esteem,  had  suddenly  become  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  {  we  should  regret  in  him  the  loss  of  a  friend ;  we  should  still 
respect  his  memory;  but,  in  fact,  we  should  no  kmger  love  him; 
because  he  would  have  nt>  resemblance  of  the  man  we  had  loved. 
If  a  comptrollerrgeneral  falls  into  disgrace,  we  no  longer  love  him, 
for  this  reason,  because  he  is  the  friend  who  is  suddenly  become  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  man  anxious  for 
money  has  great  tenderness  for  him  who  can  procure  it  for  him. 
Whoever  has  this  want  of  money,  is  bom  the  friend  of  the  post  of 
comptroUer^eneraly  and  of  him  who  possesses  it.   His  love  is  inscribed 
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and  of  misfortune.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  t* 
consider  friendship  under  this  point  of  view,  and  to  form 
clear  ideas  of  it. 

In  friendship,  as  in  lovoy  people  form  the  most  romantic 
ideas :  they  always  search  for  the  hero,  and  every  instant  think 
they  have  found  him  :  they  hang  upon  "the  first  that  offers  ; 
they  love  him,  while  they  know  iijttle  of  him,  and  are  desirous 
of  knowing  him  better ;  but  no  sooner  is  their  curiosity  satisfied 
than  they  are  disgusted.  They  have  not  found  the  hero  of 
romance.  Thus  we  become  susceptible  of  some  regard,  but  are 
incapable  of  friendship.  It  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of 
friendship  itself  that  we  should  have  clear  ideas  of  it. 

I  confess,  that,  in  considi&ring  it  as  a  reciprocal  want,  it  can* 
Bot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  same 
wants,  and  consequently  for  the  same  friendship  *,  to  subsist 
between  two  men  for  a  long  course  of  time ;  and,  therefore, 
nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  friendship  of  long  standing  f . 

in  the  inventory  of  the  moveables  and  utensils  belonging  to  his 
office.  It  is  then  our  vanity  that  makes  us  refuse  giving  the  name  to 
so  selfish  and  necessary  a  passion.  Upon  which,  I  shall  observe,  that 
the  most  solid  and  durable  friendships  are  commonly  those  of  virtuous 
men,  however  villains  themselves  are  susceptible  of  it.  If,  as  we  are 
forced  to  confess,  friendship  is  only  the  sensation  by  which  two  men 
are  united,  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  friendship  subsists  between  the 
wicked,  without  contradicting  the  most  authentic  facts.  Can  we,  for 
instance,  doubt  that  two  conspirators  may  be  united  by  the  wannest 
friendship?  that  Jaffier  did  not  love  James  Piero?  that  Octavius, 
who  was  certainly  not  a  virtuous  man,  did  not  love  Mecaenas,  who 
was  at  best  but  a  weak  man  ?  The  power  of  friendship  is  not  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  honesty  of  two  friends,  but  to  the  force  of  the  mterest 
by  which  they  are  united. 

*  The  circumstances  in  which  two  friends  ought  to  be  found,  being 
once  given,  and  their  characters  known  $  if  they  are  ever  to  quarrel, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  inan  of  penetration,  by  foreseeing  the 
time  when  these  two  men  would  cease  to  be  reciprocally  of  use  to  each 
other,  might  calculate  the  moment  when  their  rupture  would  happen, 
as  an  a^roaomer  calculates  the  time  of  an  eclipse. 

i-  We  ought  not  to  confound  with  friendship  the  chains  of  habit, 
Ihe  respectful  esteem  felt  for  an  acknowledged  friend,  or  that  happy 
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Friendship  is  much  more  durable  than  love ;  and  yet  hasy 
however,  its  birth,  its  increase,  and  decay;  but  those  who 
have  not  felt  its  power,  never  pass  from  the  warmest  friend- 
ship  to  the  severest  hatred,  nor  are  they  ever  exposed  to  the 
pain  of  detesting  him  they  have  loved.  Does  a  friend  dis- 
appoint oar  expectations?  we  are  not  enraged  agkinst  him: 
we  give  a  sigh  to  human  nature,  and  with  tears  exclaim.  My 
friend  has  no  longer  need  of  me ! 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  form  clear  ideas  of  friendship.  With 
respect  to  this  passion,  all  about  us  contribute  to  deceive  us. 
There  are  some,  who,  to  render  themselves  more  worthy  of 
esteem  in  their  own  eyes,  exaggerate  to  themselves  their  affec* 
tion  for  their  friends ;  ina|ce  romantic  descriptions  of  friendship, 
and  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  real ;  till  a  proper  oc« 
casion,  |^y  undeceiving  both  them  and  their  friends,  convinces 
them  that  they  did  not  love  them  so  much  as  they  thought 
they  did. 

These  frequently  pretend,  that  they  are  desirous  of  loving, 
and  of  being  warmly  beloved.  But  we  are  never  so  violently 
affected  with  the  virtues  of  a  man  as  when  we  first  see  him ; 
for,  as  custom  renders  us  insensible  to  personal  beauties,  a  good 
understanding,  and  even  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  we  are  ne* 
ver  so  strongly  agitated  as  by  the  pleasure  of  surprise :  a  man 
of  wit  said  pleasantly  enough  on  this  occasion,  that  those,  who 
would  be  beloved*  with  such  warmth,  ought  in  friendship, 
as  well  as  in  love,  to  have  many  new  passions,  but  none  of  them 
lasting;  because,  added  he,  the  beginnings  in  both  have  aU 
ways  the  most  lively  and  tender  moments.  ^ 

point  of  honour,' so  useful  to  society,  that  makes  us  keep  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  whom  we  call  our  friends.  We  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices for  them,  ^thitt  we  did  when  they  filled  us  with  the  warmest  sen- 
sations )  though**in  Vealitj  we  do  not  want  their  company,  and  do  not 
love  them.  -     #  '  .- 

*  FriendbKip  is  not,  as  some  people  pretend,  a  perpetual  tender  sen* 
tation,  hecai^  nntnkind  are  never  constant  in  any  thing.  Between 
the  most  cordial  frietiHs  there  happen  moments  of  coolness  *.  friendship 
if  then  a  continual  succession  6f  warmth  and  coolness ;  the  latter  are 
very  rare. 
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But  for^^iie  who  imposes  on  himselfs  thefe  are  t^  hypocrftes 
in  friefttlship^  who  pretend  to  have  the  Sensations  they  do  not 
feel,  make  many  dupes,  but  are  never  dupes  themselves.-^ 
They  paint  friendship  in  lively  but  false  colours ;  being  only 
attentive  to  their  own  interest,  they  endeavour  to  make  otheri 
model  themselves  in  their  favour  after  the  portrait  they  draw 
of  that  passion  ^*  * 

Man  being  exposed  to  so  many  errors,  it  is  very  difficult  ti> 
ebtain  adequate  ideas  of  friendship.  But  what  evil,  say  they, 
is  there  jn  exaggerating  a  little  the  force  of  this  sensation  ?  The 
evil  of  habituating  men  to  expect  from  their  friends  perfections 
Bot  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 

An  infinite  number  of  sensible  men,  seduced  by  such  pic* 
tores,  have  long  pursued  a  vain  chimera ;  but,  being  at  length 
enlightened  by  experience,  are^  become  disgusted  with  friend- 
ihip,  for  whose  connections  they  had  been  well  adapted,  had 
they  not  formed  ideas  of  it  that  were  too  romantic. 

Friendship  supposes  a  want^  and  the  more  this  want  is  felt, 
the  more  lively  will  be  the  friendship :  the  want  is  then  the 
measure  of  the  sensation.  A  man  and  woman,  escaping  ship. 
wreck,  save  themselves  on  a  desert  island ;  where,  having  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  tbe^r  native  country,  they  are  forced  to 
lend  their  mutual  assistance,  to  defend  themselves  froth  the 
wUd  beasts,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  escape  despair :  no  friendship 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  require  courage,  and  a  capacity  for  friendship, 
to  enable  a  person  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it ;  for  we  are  at  least  certain 
of  raising  against  us  the  hypocrites  in  friendship :  there  are  some  of 
ibese,  v^H>,  like  bragging  cowards,  are  always  boasting  of  their  ex* 
ploitft.  Let  those  who  pretend  to  be^niibeptible  of  friendship,  read 
tjie  Tozaris  of  Lucian,  and  a^L  themselves  if  they  are  capable  of  the 
actions  which  friendship  made  the  Scythians  and  Greeks  perform  ?  If 
,thcy  examine  themselves  with  sincerity,  they  will  confess,  that,  ia 
this  age,  we  have  not  even  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  friendship.  Thus, 
among  the  Scythians  and  Greeks,  friendship  was  placed  in  tiie  rank  of 
the  virtues.  A  Scythian  could  not  have  above  two  friends  i  but  he 
was  to  st(^  at  nothing  in  serving  them.  They  were  in  part  aaimatel 
by  the  love  of  esteem,  under  the  name  of  friendships  for  firi^sfaip 
alone  would  never  have  been  so  courageous. 
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taa  h$  more  waritt  than  that  between  this  man  and  woman, 
who  would  have  perhaps  hated  each  other,  had  they  remained 
at  Paris«  If  one  of  them  happen  to  perish,  the  other  has 
rcAlIy  lost  the  half  of  himself;  no  grief  can  equal  his :  he  must 
have  dwelt  alone  in  a  desert  island,  who  can  be  sensible  of  all 
its  violetoe  ? 

As  the  force  of  friendship  is  always  proportioned  to  our 
ivaats,  there  are  forms  of  government,  manners,  circumstances, 
and,  in  short,  ages,  more  favourable  to  friendship  than  others. 

In  the  ages  of  chivalry,  when  they  chose  a  companion  in 
arn»,  and  two  knights  shared  in  the  glory  and  danger,  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  one  might^  cost  the  life  and  honour  of 
the  other,  they  became,  from  interest,  more  careful  in  the 
choice  of  their  friends,  and  consequentlyjnoire  closely  iinite4 
to  them. 

When  the  fashion  of  duels  supplied  the  place  of  chivalry, 
the  men,  who  with  their  friends  daily  exposed  themselves  to 
the  danger  of  death,  became  more  dear  to  each  other.  Friend* 
ship  then  was  held  in  g^eat  veneration,  and  reckoned  among 
the  virtues  i  it  supposed  in  the  knights  and  duellists  great 
loyalty  and  valour;  virtues  that  were  honoured,  and  ought  to 
be  so,  as  these  virtues  were  almost  always  in  action  *« 

It  is  proper  sometimes  to  recollect,  that  the  same  virtues  art# 
at  difierent  times,  more  or  less  valued,  according  to  their  un« 
equal  use  in  different  ages. 

Who  doubts  that  in  revolutions  and  times  of  distress,  and  in 
a  form  of  government  that  seems  to  favour  factions,  friendship 
is  stronger  and  more  courageous  than  when  every  thing  is  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  ?  History  furnishes  us  with  a  thousand 
examples  of  heroism  of  this  kind.  Friendship  then  supposes 
H  man  possessed  of  courage,  di.scretion,  firmness,  knowledge, 
and  prudence:  qualities  that  being  absolutely  necessary  in 
troublesome  times,  and  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  same  man^ 
ought  to  render  him  extremely  dear  to  his  friend. 


*  Bravb  was  then  synonymous  to  ronbst  ;  and,  from  the  remains 
of  ancient  custom,  we  still  say  a  bravx  man,  when  we  mean  one.wbo 
is  loyal  and  honest. 
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Our  manners  do  not  require  the  same  perfections  ^  in  ont 
friends^  because  these  perfections  are  of  no  use  to  us:  we  have 
no  important  secrets  to  trusty  nor  battles  to  fight,  and  conse«* 
quently  hare  no  occasion  either  for  prudence,  knowledge,  dis- 
cretien,  or  courage,  in  a  friend. 

In  the  actual  form  of  our  government,  the  individuals  are 
not  united  by  any  common  interest.  In  order  to  make  our 
fortunes,  we  have  less  need  of  friends  than  of  an  infinite 
number  of  protectors.  Luxury,  and  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  society!  have  secured  a  great  number  of  men  from  the  want 
iff  friendship*  No  motive^  no  interest,  is  now  sufficient  to 
make  us  overlook  the  seeming  or  real  faults  of  our  friends.—* 
Tbei^  is  therefore  no  friendshipf ;  we  do  not  affix'to  the  word 
friend  even  the  same  ideas  as  formerly  •  we  may  in  this  age 
cry  out  with  Aristotle  J,  *'  O  my  friends!,  no  longer  is  there  a 
friend  to  l>e  found.** 

Now,  if  there  are  ageaf,  manners,  and  forms  of  government, 
wherein  there  is  more  or  less  need  of  a  friend,  and  if  the 


*  In  the  present  age,  friendship  requires  scarcely  any  qualificatious. 
An  infinite  number  of  men  give  themselves  out  for  true  friends,  in 
order  to  appear  of  some  consequence.  Others  become  hackney  soli- 
citors in  other  people's  affairs,  in  order  to  escape  the  pain  of  having 
nothing  to  do :  others  perform  services,  but  make  the  persons  they 
have  obliged  pay  dear  for  them>  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty ;  and  some 
few  othersi  in  short,  believe  themselves  worthy  of  friendship,  because 
they  are  the  sure  guardians  of  a  secret,  and  ha.vc  the  virtues  of  a 
strong  box. 

+  Thus,  says  the  proverb,  we  should  say  we  have  many  friends, 
and  think  we  have  but  few. 

+  Every  body  repeats  after  Aristotle,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  friend  to  be  found,  and  yet  each  maintains  that  he  is  a  good  friend. 
Two  such  contradictory  propositions  can  only  arise  from  the  great 
number  of  hypocrites  in  point  of  friendship,  and  there  being  many 
menjarho  do  not  know  themselves. 

These  last,  as  1  have  already  said,  will  oppose  some  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  this  chapter.  I  shall  hav^  their  clamours  against  me ;  but, 
unhappily  for  them,  I  have  experience  on  my  side. 
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wtrmtb  of  friendship  is  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  this 
want,  there  are  also  situations  in  which  the  heart  becojmes  more 
easily  opened  to  the  admission  of  friendship ;  and  these  are  com- 
monly those  where  we  have  more  frequent  need  of  the  assist-i 
ance  of  others. 

The  unfortunate  are,  in  general^  the  most  tender  friends: 
united  by  their  reciprocal  distresses,  they  enjoy,  while  con* 
doling  the  misfortunes  of  a  friend,  the  pleasure  of  being  affected 
with  their  own. 

What  I  have  said  on  circumstances,  I  also  say  of  characters : 
there  are  some  who  cannot  live  without  a  friend.  The  first  are 
those  of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition,  who,  in  their  whole  con- 
duct, never  conclude  on  any  thing  without  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  others:  the  second  are,  tjie  persons  of  a  gloomy, 
severe,  and  tyrannical,  temper,  who  are  the  warm  friends  of 
those  over  whom  they  vent  their  spleen ;  these  are  like  one  of 
the  wives  of  Socrates,  who,  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  became  more  inconsolable  than  the  second,  who^ 
being  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  lost  in  Socrates  only 
a  husband,  while  the  other  lost  in  him  the  martyr  of  her  ca- 
pricious temper,  and  the  only  man  who  could  bear  with  it. 

There  are,  in  short,  men  free  from  all  ^mbltioq  or  strong 
passions,  and  whose  sole  delight  is  in  the  conversation  of  men 
of  sense  and  learning.  In  the  present  system  of  manners,  the 
men  of  this  cast,  if  they  are  virtuous,  are  the  most  tender  and 
faithful  of  their  friends.  Their  souls,  always  open  to  friend- 
ship,  know  all  its  charms ;  and  having>  upon  my  supposition^ 
no  passion  that  can  counterbalance  this  sensation,  it  becomes 
their  only  want :  thus  they  are  sensible  of  a  very  rational  and 
courageous  friendship,  without  however  having  so  much  as  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

From  a  contrary  reason,  people  are,  in  general,  the  less  sus- 
ceptible of  friendship,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  other  men.  Thus  the  rich  and  powerful  are  com- 
monly but  little  sensible  of  friendship;  and  generally  pass  for 
men  without  feeling.  In  fact,  whether  men  are  naturally 
cruel  whenever  they  can  be  so  with  impunity,  whether  the 
rich  and  powerful  consider  the  miseries  of  others  as  a  reproach 
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to  their  own  happiiittas;  o^  in  thott,  wkether  Aey  datira  to 
bt  dcliY«red  from  the  importumiU  reqiMStc  of  the  imhappy,  it 
h  certain,  that  titay  almost  constantly  tfaai  the  BMaerable  wilii 
Hihumanity  *.  ,  The  sight  of  the  nofortiuiate  has  on  most  mtm 
the  effect  of  Medusa's  head :  at  his  aspect^  hearts  aro  tamed  t^ 
stone. 

There  are^  besides^  soma  parsons  qaite  ladiil^rent  with  re« 
spect  to  friendship  ;  and  others  who  eiijoy  a  se}f*sttflScieQcy  f « 
Accustomed  to  seek  for,  and  to  find,  happiness  in  themseWesj 
and  being  become  too  knowing  to  be  made  dupes,  they  cannot 
preserve  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  wickedness  of  mankind  ; 
a  precious  igoorancei  which  in  early  youth  k)cks  so  closely 
the  bonds  of  friendship ;  thus  they  are  but  little  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  this  aensation  ;  not  that  they  are  now  incapable  of 
feeling  it.  These  are  often>  as  a  very  sensible  lady  said,  rather 
disabused  than  insensible. 


*  The  least  faelt  a  maa  in  distress  commits  is  a  sufficient  pce< 
tence  for  the  rich  to  refoso  him  all  aasis^iMres  tkey  wonld  hate  the 
unhappy  entirely  perfect. 

t  There  are  few  men  of  this  class;  the  power  of  finding  a  sufficiency 
in  oursehes,  which  is  made  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  we  are 
forced  to  revere  in  him,  is  always  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  vices, 
when  it  n  found  in  man.  Thus  we  blame  under  one  appellation,  what 
we  admire  under  another.  How  many  times  have  people,  under  the 
name  of  insensibility,  reproached  M.  de  Fontenelle  for  the  power  of 
being  self-sufficient ;  that  is,  of  being  one  of  the  wisest  and  barest 
of  all  mankind. 

As  the  pribces  of  Madagascar  make  war  on  their  ndghboors,  whose 
flocks  are  more  numerous  than  theirs,  they  always  repeat  these  words, 
•♦  Those  are  our  enemies  who  are  ricJier  and  more  happy  than  we ;"  so 
we  may  assure  oursdves,  that,  after  their  example,  most  men  declare 
war  against  the  wise.  They  hate  in  him  a  moderation  of  temper* 
which,  reducing  his  desires  to  his  possessions,  makes  him  a  rq>roach  to 
their  conduct,  and  renders  the  wise  too  independent  of  them.  They 
regard  this  independence  as  the  seed  of  all  the  vices,  because  they  per- 
ceive  that  the  source  of  humanity  would  be  dried  up,  as  soon  as  a  pe- 
riod was  put  to  tlieir  reciprocal  wants. 

These  wise  men  ought,  however,  to  be  very  dear  to  society.    If 
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It  Ml&Ms,  hata  ^hftt  I  httVe  ^ld»  thftt  the  power  •f  frteftd^ 
•hip  is  always  pt^portiondl  to  men's- want  of  each  otber  * ;  an4 
tbat  tbts  MiiKt  i«  Tiitidd  iccordifig  to  thd  dkflPereoce  of  agot^ 
ttanaers,  forms  of  g^ernmciit,  eireamstanced^  und  ebtikracters. 
Bat  if  frie^dsfaip^  it  be  objocted,  be  a  Wattt,  it  is  at  least  M 
Batttral  want.  What  is  a  friend  ?  Is  it  aol  a  relation  of  choice } 
We  desire  a  friend  to  Hire,  in  a  manner^  in  him^  to  pour  oat 


extraordinary  wiidoai  sometimes  renders  them  indiflferent  with  reject 
to  the  friendship  of  particular  persons,  it  ako  makes  them»  as  we  find 
from  the  example  of  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre  and  Fontenelle,  pour 
out  on  human  nature  in  general  all  those  tender  sensations  which  the 
most  lively  passions  force  us  to  lavish  on  a  single  individual.  Far 
different  from  those  men  who  are  not  good,  because  they  have  been 
imposed  upon,  and  whose  goodness  decreases  m  proportion  as  they 
obtain  more  bnowiedge^  the  wise  man  alone  may  be  constantly  good» 
because  be  ak>ne  knows  maritind.  Tbeir  wickedness  does  not  iHl  bial 
witii  indignation  t  be»  like  Dcnwcritui^  sees  in  them  lone  bat  fbols  ^ 
cbiUren»  against  Whom  it  woald  be  ridtealont  tobeofoldod*  and  wba 
are  more  worthy  oC  pity  than  of  anger.  He  consideis  them  with  the 
eye  of  a  mechanic,  who  examines  the  working  of  a  machine,  and, 
without  insulting  humanity,  complains  that  nature  has  united  the  pre* 
servation  of  one  being  to  the  destruction  of  another;  that  to  afford 
nourishment,  he  orders  the  hawk  to  seize  in  his  talons  the  dove  i  made 
it  necessary  for  the  msect  to  be  devoured  s  and  rendered  every  being 
an  assassin. 

If  the  laws  alone  are  dispassionate  judges,  the  wise  man,  in  this 
reelect,  resembles  the  laws.  His  indifference  is  always  just  and  im* 
partial ;  this  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  vir« 
tues  of  a  phiceman,  whose  too  great  want  of  friends  always  lays  him 
under' the  necessity  of  being  guilty  of  some  act  of  injustice. 

In  fine,  the  wise  man  Hlone  may  be  generous,  because  he  is  inde- 
jpendmit.  Thote,  united  by  reciprocal  bonds  of  utility,  cannot  be 
liberal  to  each  other.  Friendship  can  only  make  exchanges,  and  no* 
thing  but  independence  can  offer  gifts. 

*  If  We  loved  a  friend  only  for  himself,  we  should  never  consider 
any  thing  but  his  happiness ;  we  should  not  reproach  him  for  being 
so  long  without  seeing  or  writing  to  us :  we  should  say  that  he  had 
probably  spent  his  time  more  agreeably,  and  should  rejoice  in  his^ 
happiness. 
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our  soul  iato  his,  and  to  enjoy  a  conversation  which  confidence 
always  renders  delightful.  This  passion  is  then  founded  nei- 
ther on  the  fear  of  psun  nor  the  love  of '  sensual  pleasure. 
But^  I  reply^  in  what  does  the  chann  of  the  conversation  of 
a  friend  consist  ?  It  is  in  the  charm  of  speaking  of  ourselves* 
Has  fortune  placed  us  in  a  comfortable  situation  ?  We  con- 
Terse  with  a  friend,  on  the  means  of  increasing  our  wealthy 
our  honour,  our  credit,  and  our  reputation.  Are  we  in  low 
circumstances  ?  We  seek  with  the  same  friend  the  means  of 
delivering  ourselves  from  indigence;  and  his  conversation 
saves  U3,  at  least,  the  weariness  we  should  feel,  while  under 
misfortunes,  from  the  pain  of  engaging  in  indifferent  conver* 
sations.  It  is  always  of  these  pains,  or  of  these  pleasures,  that 
a  person  talks  to  his  friend.  Now,  if  there  be  no  true  plea* 
sures  or  pains*  as  I  have  already  proved,  but  physical. pai a 
and  pleasure ;  if  the  means  of  procuring  them  arise  from  thn 
pleasure  of  hope,  which  supposes  the  existence  of  the  firsts 
and  are  only  a  consequence  of  them;  it  follows,  that  friend<« 
ship,  as  well  as  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  and  the  other  pas-* 
•ions,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  physical  sensibility. 

As  the  last  proof  of  this  truth,  I  am  going  to  shew  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  these  pleasures  and  pains,  we  may  ex- 
cite in  our  minds  all  kinds  of  passions ;  and  that  therefore 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense  s^re  the  prolific  seed  of  all  sen- 
timent. 


CHAP.   XV. 

THAT  THE  FEAR  OF  NATURAL  PAIN,  OR  THE  DESIRE  OF 
NATURAL  PLEASURE,  MAY  EXCITE  ALL  THE  PAS^ 
SIONS. 

If  we  open  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  all  the  countries 
where  certain  virtues  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  sensual 
pleasures,  these  virtues  were  more  common,  ai^d  cast  a  greater 
lustre. 
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.  -Why  were  the  Cretans,  the  Boeotians,  and,  in  general*  att 
the  people  most  addicted  to  lore,  most  distinguished  by  their 
bravery?  It  is  because  the  women  granted  their  favours  only 
to  the  brave ;  because  the  pleasures  of  love,  as  Plutarch  and 
Plato  observe,  are  most  proper  to  exalt  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  most,  worthy  of  rewarding  heroes  And  vir* 
tuous  men* 

It  was  probably  from  this  motive  that  the  Roman  senate,  the 
vile'flatterers  of  Caesar,  resolved,  as  some  historians  relate,  to 
grant  him»  by.  an  express  law,  the  right  of  enjoying  all  the 
Eoman  ladies.  •  This  is  also  the  reason  which,  according  to 
the  Grecian  manners,  made  Plato  say,  that,  after  a  battle,  the 
most:beautiful  ought  to  be. the  reward  of  the  most  valiant;  a' 
project  of  which  Epaminondas  himself  had  some  idea,  since, 
at  the  battle  of  L^uctra,  he  placed  the  lover  by  the  side  of  his 
mistress ;  a  method  which  he  always  considered  as  most  pro* 
per  to  secure  military  success.  How  greatly  indeed  are  we 
Influenced  by  the  pleasures  of  sense  !  They  rendered  the  sacred 
battalion  of  the  Thehans  invincible ;  they  inspired  ancient  na« 
tions  with  the  greatest  courage,  when  the  conquerors  divided 
between  them  the  riches  and  the  women  of  the  cooqujered  ; 
they,  in  short,  formed  the  character  of  those  virtuous  Sam* 
nites,  among  whom  the  greatest  beauty  was  the  reward  of  the 
greatest  virtue. 

To  confirm  this  truth  by  a  more. circumstantial  example,  let 
us  examine  by  what  means  the  famous  Lycurgus  diffused  into 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  the  enthusiasm,  and)  if  I  may 
vse  the  term,  the  fever,  of  virtue ;  and  we  shall  see  that  if  ne 
people  surpassed  the  Lacedaemonians  in  courage,  it  was  be* 
cause  no  people  honoured  virtue  more,  and  gave  greater  re* 
wards  to  valour.  Let  us  call  to  mind  those  solemn  festivals, 
where,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Lacedeenionian  women  advanced  half  naked,  and 
danced  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  There,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nation,  they  insulted,  by  strokes  of  satire,  those 
who  had  in  battle  discovered  any  symptoms  of  cowardice, 
and  celebrated  in  their  songs  the  young  warriors  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  some  great  exploits.    -Now^  who 
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cmn  dottbl  tbit  th^  coward,  nade  a  but  befora  dm  whcde  na« 
tioof  at  which  these  yoaog  girk  shot  their  btttareat  railleiy^ 
nnat  be  termented  with  •hame  and  aootvm&a,  and  filled  witk 
the  .HMet  eevere  repeataoce  ?  What  a  trimnph^  on  the  coo* 
trary,  was  here  for  the  yoang  h^ioes,  who  received  the  palna 
W  glonik  from  the  hand  of  beauty ;  who  read  eafceem  in  tl^ 
countenances  of  the  old  men»  and  love  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair^ 
with  the  assorancft  of  those  favoars,  the  very  bdpe  of  which 
^iasL  pleasure !  Can  we  doubt  that  the  young  warrior  was  then 
intoxicated  with  virtue  ?  Thus  the  Spartans^  eager  for  tht 
ight,  rushed  with  fury  into  the  midst  of  the  enemies'  batta* 
lions,  and,  on  every  side  surrounded  with  death,  sought  for 
nothing  but  glory.  Every  thing  in  this  legi^atton  concurred 
to  metamorphose  men  into  heroes.  But  to  establish  *  it,  X»y* 
curgus  must  have  been  conviacf  d,  that  pleasure  is  the  only 
and  universal  principle  of  action^  and  been  sensible  that  wo* 
nen,  who  every  where  else  seem,  like  the  flowers  of  a  finf 
garden,  to  be  only  made  for  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and 
to  please  the  eye,  might  be  applied  to  a  nobler  use ;  that  the 
foir,  sunk  and  degraded  among  almost  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  might  enter  into  a  partnership  of  glory  with  the  men, 
divide  with. them  the  laurels  they  made  them  gather,  and  at 
length  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  ^rings  of  the  legis* 
lation.  ^ 

Indeed,  if  the  pleasure  of  love  be  to  man  the  most  lively  of 
kis  pleasures,  what  firnitful  seedrof  courage  are  included  in  it, 
tad  what  ardour  for  brave  nctions  may  be  inspired  by  the  de« 
aire  of  woroen^  ? 

Whoever  will  examine  himself  in  this  particular,  will  bf 
aensible  that,  if  the  Spartans  had  been  more  numerous/  that  if 
more  infamy  could  have  been  heaped  on  the  coward,  that  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  paid  still  more  respect  and  ho- 
mage to  valour,  Sparta  would  have  carried  still  farther  the  en* 
thttsiasm  of  virtue. 

•1  II  I    I  ■  '  II  I     m    I  "I  III 

«  To  what  dreadful  dangers  did  it  expose  David  himself,  when,  to 
obtain  Mickey  he  laid  himself  under  an  obligation  to  cut  off  and 
%i\ng  to  Saal  th^-foredcins  of  two  hundred  Philiftiaet  ? 
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Let  lit  suppose  as  a  proof  of  this>  that  peDetrating,  if  I  niay 
thus  express  myself,  more  deeply  into  the  views  of  nature,  she 
had  adorned  beautiful  women  with  so  many  charms,  and  af« 
ftxed  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure  to  their  enjoyment,  ta 
render  them  the  reward  of  the  most  exalted  courage.  Let  us 
suppose  at80>  that,  after  the  example  of  those  virgins,  conse- 
crated to  Itis  or  to  Vesta,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Spartaa 
kdies  had  been  consecrated  to  merit  ]^  that,  being  presented 
Baked  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people^  they  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  warriors,  as  prizes  obtained  by  their  courage ;  and 
that  these  young  heroes  had  experienced  at  the  same  instant 
the  double  intoxication  of  love  and  glory  t  however  fantastical « 
and  distant  from  our  manners  this  may  appear,  it  is  certain 
that  it  vrould  have  rendered  the  Spartans  still  more  brave  and 
iraliant>  since  the  force  of  virtue  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
pleasure  allotted  for  its  reward. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  si^bject,  that,  chimerical  as  this  cus« 
Uhq  is  in  appearance,  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  kingdom  of  Bis« 
Bagar,  of  which  Narsinga  is  the  capital.  To  raise  the  courage 
of  the^  warriors,  the  king  of  that  country,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  travellers^  purchases,  entertains,  and  dresses  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner,  beautiful  women,  solely  appro- 
priated to  the  pleasures  of  the  warriors  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  some  glorious  exploits.  By  this  means  he  in- 
iq>ireshis  subjects  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  draws  tohi» 
court  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighbouring  nations^  whoi  flat- 
tered by  the  hope  of  enjoying  these  beautiful  women,  aban- 
.don  their  country,  and  settle  at  Marsinga,  where  they  feed 
only  on  the  flesh  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  drink  nothing  but  the 
blood  of  those  animals*. 


*  The  women  among  tiie  Gelons  were  obliged  by  the  laws  to  do  all 
the  works  that  required  strength^  as  building  of  houses^  and  culti- 
vating  the  eartii :  but^  to  reward  them  for  their  pains,  the  same  law 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  lying  with  every  warrior  they  liked. 
T^  women  were  much  attached  to  this  law.  SeeBardfl2a&es»  quoted 
by  £iisebias  |a  hit  Bvangelical  Preparatioii* 
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It  follows,  from  the  above-mentioned  examples,  that  the  parns 
and  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  capable  of  inspiring  all  the 
passions,  sensations,  and  virtues.  Therefore,  without  having 
recourse  to  distant  ages  and  countries,  1  shall  cite,  as  the  last 
proof  of  this  truth,  those  ages  of  chivalry  when  the  women 
taught  their  pupil  knights  both  the  art  and  the  catechism  of 
love. 

In  these  times,  as  Machieval  remarks,  and  so  early  as  whett 
the  French  made  their  descent  into  Italy^  they  appeared  so 
brave  and  so  sensible  to  the  posterity  of  the  RoDMns,  that 
they  were  animated  by  the  greatest  courage ;  because,  as  that 
historian  adds,  the  women  granted  their  favours  only  to  the 
most  valiant.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  merit  and  tenderness 
of  a  lover^  they  required  proofs  that  he  had  taken  prisoners  in 
wars,  scaled  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  taken  a  post  from  an 
enemy.  They  chose  rather  to  have  a  lover  perish  than  to  fly. 
A  knight  wa3  then  obliged  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
beauty  of  his  lady,  and  the  excess  of  his  tenderness.  The 
exploits  of  the  knights  were  the  perpetual  subjects  of  conver- 
sation and  romances,  that  always  recommended  gallantry. 
The  poets  direct  the  knight  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  the 
battle,  to  have  the  picture  of  his  lady  present  in  his  mind  ; 
and  in  tournaments,  before  the  charge  was  sounded^  he  wa^ 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  his  mistress,  as  the  following  ballad 
proves: 

"  Servants  d*araour,  regardez  doucement, 
*<  Aux  eschaffauds,  anges  de  paradis ; ' 
**  Lors  jousterez  fort  &  joyeusement, 
*^  £t  vous  serez  honorez  &  cherii •" 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

**  Ye  gallant  knights,  before  ye  toss  the  lance, 
*'  Or  to  the  deeds  of  chivalry  advance, 

The  inhabitants  of  Florida  have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  drink« 
which  they  never  present  to  any,  except  the  warriors,  who  hvLH^ 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery.  Collection  of  ediffing 
LeUers.  ^ 
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^  Behold  that  radiant  circle  of  the  fair, 
"  To  thoie  hright  forms  direct  your  Totiye  pray'r; 
<*  Implore  the  aid  of  their  angelic  eyes, 
'    -**  Nor  fear  to  die,  when  heauty  is  the  prize," 

Thus  every  thing  dictated  love ;  and  by  what  more  powerful 
fttotive  can  the  mind  be  affected  ?  Is  not  the  step,  the  look, 
the  least  gesture,  of  beauty  sufficient  to  charm  and  intoxicate 
themselves?  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  women  to  give  souls 
and  bodies,  at  their  pleasure,  to  the  fool  and  the  feeble  ?  And 
did  not  the  Phoenicians,  under  the  names  of  Venus,  or  Astarte, 
raise  altars  to  beauty  ? 

These  altars  could  only  be  pulled  down  by  our  religion :  for 
what  object  can  there  be,  to  him  who  is  not  enlightened  by  the 
€ye  of  faith,  more  worthy  of  our  adoration  than  that  to  which 
Heaven  has  granted  the  precious  trust  of  the  most  lively  of  our 
pleasures  ? — pleasures,  whose  enjoyment  alone  may  enable  u* 
to  support  the  painful  burthen  of  life^  and  comfort  us  under 
the  misfortunes  that  attend  ouV  existence. 

The  general  conclusion  of  what  I  have  said  on  the  origin  of 
our  passions  is,  that  sensual  pain  and  pleasure  give  thought 
and  action  to  man,  and  are  the  only  counterpoise  that  movei 
the  moral  world. 

The  passions  are  then  in  us  the  immediate  effect  of  physical 
sensibility:  now,  all  men  are  susceptible  and  sensible  of  pas- 
aions ;  all  consequently  carry  within  them  the  prolific  seeds  of 
the  mental  faculties.  But,  it  may  be  said,  that,  though  all 
men  have  sensibility,  they  have  it  not  in  the  same  degrde ; 
thus,  for  instance,  we  see  whole  nations  indiflferent  with  re- 
spect to  a  love  of  glory  and  virtue :  now,  if  men  are  not 
susceptible  of  such  strong  passions ;  if  all  are  not  capable  of 
the  same  continuance  of  attention,  that  must  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties; hence  it  follows,  that  nature  has  not  given  to  all  men 
the  same  itiental  powers. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  all  men  are  endued  with  equal  sensibiKtyf  this  ques- 
tion, which  would  be  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  is  ima- 
gined, woijild  be  foreign  to  my  subject.     What  I  propose  is  to 
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inquire  whether  all  men  are  not  at  kftut  susceptible  «f  pta- 
sions  strong  enongh  to  furnish  them  with  that  cootiavod  atten- 
tion necessary  to  give  a  superiority  M  mind. 

For  this  purpose^  I  shall  first  refute  the  argument  drawii 
from  the  insensibility  of  certaixi  nations  to  the  passion  and 
glory  of  virtue ;  an  argument  from  whicb  some  have  endea*^ 
Toured  to  prove  that  all  men  are  not  susceptible  of  passions.  I 
say  then^  that  the  insensibility  of  these  nations  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  to  nature>  but  to  ^cci^eatal  causes,  s\!i(:ii  as  ^ 
^iSerent  forms  of  goyermcnents, 


CHAP.  XV!. 

TO  WHAT  CAUSE  WE  OUGflT  TO  ATTRIBUTE  THE  INDIFt 
FERENCE  OF  CEHTAJN  NATIONS  W^H  REGARD  TO 
VIRTUE. 

To  determine  whether  the  indifierence  of  certain  naitioni 
with  respect  to  virtue  depends  on  nature  or  the  particular  form 
of  governments^  we  must  first  know  man ;  penetrate  even 
into  the  abyss  of  the  human  heart ;  and  recollect^  that«  being 
born  sensible  of  pleasure  ai^d  pain^  be  owes>  to  this  physical 
sensibility,  his.  passions ;  and  that  to  his  passions  Ike  owes  ^JI 
kis  virtues  and  yices. 

These  principles  being  li^id  down^  in  order  tp  resolve  the 
question  above  proposed^,  we  must  at  length  examine  whether 
the  same  passions^  on  being  movMed ^y  different  forms  of  go* 
yeroment,  4o  not  produce  in  human  beings  the  opposite  vice^ 
and  virtues. 

3uppose  a  man  be  so  in  love  -yfith  glory  as  to  sacrifice  to  it 
all  his  other  passions :  if^  by  the  form  of  government|  glory 
be  constantly  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  it  is  evident  this 
man  will  be  always  under  a  necessity  of  being  virtuous ;  and 
that  to  form  a  Leonidas  and  an  Horatius  Cocles,  there  necNls  no 
more  than  to  place  him  in  a  country  and  in  circunwitances  ii)ce 
Ibeir^ 
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B«t,  it  If  objected,  that  there  are  few  men  who  raise  th« 
passion,  to  this  height.  To  whick  I  reply  that  none  bat  the 
man  who  enters  deeply  into  this  passion  can  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuary  of  virtue.  This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  men  incapable  of  lively  passions,  and  who  are  called  ho- 
nest men  ;  if  the  latter  are  kept  in  the  path  of  virtue  at  a  d^in 
tance  from  this  sanctuary,  it  proceeds  from  their  being  con«^ 
stantJy  held  there  by  the 'fetters  of  indolencoi  which  they  have 
not  the  strength  to  break. 

The  virtue  of  the  former  is  aloQe  rational  and  active ;  but  it 
does  not  increase,  or  at  least  arrive  at  a  certain  height,  e:acept 
in  warlike  re{Miblics ;  because  in  no  ot)ier  form  of  government 
the  public  psteem  can  raise  them  above  other  men^,  and  pro- 
cure them  greater  respect ;  this  esteem  is  therefore  the*  most 
pleacung,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  proper,  to  produce 
great  effects^ 

The  virtue  of  the  latter  being  graflted  on  indolence,  an<) 
produced,  in  a  manner,  by  the  absence  of  strong  passions,  is 
only  a  passive  virtue,  which,  being  attended  with  little  know« 
Jedge,  may  be  dangerous  iti  the  first  and  most  important  posts^ 
^ough  otherwise  it  is  a  sure  guide.  It  is  common  to  all  who 
are  called  honest  men,  who  are  more  esteemed  for  the  evib 
they  do  not  commit  than  for  the  good  they  perform. 

With  respect  to  the  men  of  strong  passions,  whom  I  have 
)U8t  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  desire  of  glory 
which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  produced 
such  men  as  Curtius  and  Decius^  must  have  formed  a  Marius 
and  an  Octavius  in  those  periods  of  trouble  and  revolutions, 
when  glory,  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  was  only 
connected  with  tyranny  and  power.  What  I  haye  said  of  the 
passion  for  glory,  I  apply  to  the  love  of  esteem,  which  is  only 
a  diminutive  of  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  object  that  attracts 
the  desires  of  those  who  cannot  arise  to  fame. 

This  desire  of  esteem  must  in  like  manner  produce,  in  dif^ 
ferent  ages,  opposite  virtues  and  vices.  When  interest  is  a 
surer  path  to  preferment  than  merit,  this  desire  makes  men 
pf  intrigue  and  flatterers;  when  money  is  more  honoured  thai^ 
f  irtue,  it  produces  avaricious  men,  who  seek  for  ri9hes  with  a^ 
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much  eagerness  as  the  first  Romans  fled  from  them^  when  they 
were  ashamed  to  have  them  in  their  possession ;  whence  J  con- 
clude,  that,  from  the  influence  of  diflerent  manners  and  go- 
▼e(pments,  the  same  desire  must  necessarily  produce  a  Cinein- 
natusi»  a  Papyrius,  a  Crassus^  and  a  Sejanus. 

1  shall  observe^  by  the  way>  on  this  subject^  the  diflerenco 
there  is  between  the  ambitious  of  glory  and  the  ambitious  of 
bigh  posts  or  of  riches.  The  first  can  never,  be  otherwise 
than  great  criminals,  because  great  crimes,  from  the  superio* 
rity  of  the  talents  nececisary  to  the  commission  of  them,  and 
the  extraordinary  advantages  united  with  the  success,  can 
alonfs  impose  so  far  on  the  imagination  of  mankind,  as  to 
extoi't  their  admiration, — an  admiration  founded  on  the  inward 
and  secret  desire  of  resembling  these  illustrious  criminals. 
Every  man  in  love  with  glory  is  then  incapable  of  all  little 
crimes.  If  this  passion  made  a  Cromwell,  it  never  made  a 
Cartouche*  From  whence  I  conclude,  that  Sylla  and  Cassar, 
in  any  other  situations  than  those  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
ones  in,  which  they  fouod  then^selves,  would,  by  the  nature 
even  of  their  passions^,  have  remained  faithful  to  virtue ; 
while  the  cunning  and  avai^cious,  influenced  by  the  basenest 
and  obscurity  of  their  vicesj,  haye  daily  opportunities  of  com* 
mitting  new  ones. 

Having  shewn  how  the  same  passion,  which  impels  us  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  may  in  diflerent  ages  and  govern- 
ments produce  the  opposite  vices,  let  us  now  endeavour  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  human  heart;  and  discover 
why,  in  any  government  whatsoever,  man^  variable  in  hit 
couduct,  is  determined  by  his  passions  sometimes  to  good, 
and  at  others  to  bad,  actions :  and  why  his  heart  is  an  am* 
phitheatre,  always  open  to  the  contests  between  virtue  and 
vice. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  moral  problem,  it  is  necessary  to 
search  into  the  cause  of  the  successive  disquietude  and  sleep 
of  conscience,  into  the  source  of  those  confused  and  various 
emotions  of  soul,  and  of  those  inward  struggles  which  the 
tragic  poet  presents  with  such  success  on  the  st^ge,  only  be- 
cause the  spectators  have  all  had  the  same  inward  feelings; 
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Wii  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  are  these  two  selfs^  which 
Paschal'^  and  some  Indian  philosophers  have  acknowledged  in 
their  own  breasts? 

To  discover  the  universal  cause  of  all  these  efiectsy  it  ii  suf- 
ficient to  observe  that  men  are  not  moved  by  one  single  species 
of  sensations ;  that  none  of  them  are  completely  animated  bj 
those  solitary  passions  that  fill  the  v^hole  capacity  of  the  soul ; 
that,  drawn  by  turns  by  different  passions,  some  of  which  are 
conformable  and  others  contrary  to  the  general  interest,  twtty 
man  is  subject  to  two  different  attractions,  one  of  which  leads 
him  to  virtue,  and  the  other  to  vice.  I  say  every  man ;  for 
the  probity  of  none  was  ever  more  universally  acknowledged 
than  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  because  no  man  can  flatter  him- 
self with  being  more  virtuous  than  these  two  Romans:  tli« 
former,  however,  surprised  by  a  desire  of  avarice,  committed 
some  instances  of  extortions  in  his  government;  and  the  latter, 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  obtained  of  tii« 
senate,  in  favour  of  Bibulus,  his  son-in-law,  a  grant  he  had 
refused  to  Cicero,  his  friend,  on  account  of  its  being  coa*> 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  This  is  the  cause  of  th« 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue  perceivable  in  all  hearts,  and  th« 
reason  why  there  is  neither  pure  virtue  nor  unmixed  vice  upoa 
earth. 

Now,  in  order  to  know  what  it  is  that  denominates  m  ouui 
^rtuous  or  vicious,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  among  the 
passions  by  which  every  man  is  animated,  there. is  necessarily 
one  that  principally  presides  over  his  conduct,  and  has  a  greater 
influence  over  his  mind  than  all  the  others. 

In  proportion  then  as  the  latter  commands  more  or  Usb  im* 
periously,  and  is,  in  its  own  nature,  or  from  particular  circam- 


*  In  the  school  of  Yedantara,  the  Brachmans  of  that  sect  teach 
that  there  are  two  principles,  the  one  positive,  which  is  the  ms  ;  Vm 
ether  negative,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Maya,  or  <Jf  mb, 
that  is  error.  Wisdom  consists  in  delivering  ourselves  from  Maya, 
snd  in  persuading  ourselves,  by  a  constant  application,  that  the  urn 
b  the  only  eternal  infinite  being :  the  key  of  the  deliverance  is  in 
these  words,  the  me  is  the  Supreme  Being. 
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ttaocH  iiieful  or  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  man  is  more  (fH* 
gently  detefmined  either  to  good  or  to  evil,  and  receives .th« 
name  of  virtuous  or  vicious. 

I  than  only  add,  that  the  strength  of  his  virtues  or  vices  wilt 
h%  always  proportioned  to  the  vivacity  of  his  passions^  and 
tiieir  strength  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  he  receives  from  induU 
ging  them*  For  this  reason  in  early  youth)  which  is  most  sen« 
t&a\9  of  pleasure  and  of  the  strength  of  the  passions,  we  ar^ 
generally  capable  of  greater  actions* 

The  most  esealted  virtue,  as  well  as  the  most  shameful  vice, 
IS  the  effect  of  the  greater  or  less  intebseness  of  the  pleasure  it 
affords  U8» 

Thus  H«  can  form  no  exact  idea  of  the  degree  of  out  virtue, 
till  we  have  discovered,  by  a  scrupulous  examination,  the  num« 
ber  and  degrees  of  those  pains  which  a  passion,  as  for  instance, 
the  love  of  justice  or  of  glory,  may  enable  us  to  support.  The 
person  to  whom  esteem  is  every  thing,  and  life  nothing,  will, 
like  Socrates,  submit  rather  to  sufifbr  death,  than  meanly  to  beg 
for  Kfe.  He  who  is  become  the  soul  of  a  republican  state,  ia 
which  pride  and  glory  render  him  passionately  desirous  of  thd 
public  welfare,  will,  like  Cato,  prefer  death  to  the  mortificatioa 
ef  seeing  himself  and  his  country  submit  to  the  yoke  of  arbi-» 
trary  power.  But  such  actions  are  the  effect  of  the  greatest 
kivo  of  gl<Mpy.  This  is  the  highest  pitch  to  which  the  strongest 
paasions  can  attain,  and  here  nature  has  fixed  the  bounds  of 
kndian  virtue*    , 

'  In  vain  would  we  deceive  ourselves;  we  necessarily  become 
the  enemies  of  men,  when  we  can  no  otherwise  be  happy  than 
by  theiir  misfortunes*.  K  is  the  pleasing  conformity  we  find 
between  our  own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,  a  conformity 
generally  produced  by  the  desire  of  esteem,  that  gives  us  those 
tender  sentiments  that  are  rewarded  by  their  affection.  He 
who  to  be  virtuous  must  always  conquer  his  inclinations,  must 
necessarily  be  a  wicked  man.      The  meritorious  virtues  are 


♦  Seetmdunt  id  qwd  amplius  rm  detcctat  operemur  necisse  est,  mjM 
St.  Augoitin. 
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never  certain  and  infallible  virtues*.  It  is  impossible  in  prac« 
tice  for  a  man  to  deliver  himself  up^  in  a  manner,  daily  to  « 
war  with  the  passions,  withoi^t  losing  many  battles. 
.  Being  always  forced  to  yield  to  the  most  powerful  interest 
jome  of  that  love  for  esteem,  we  never  sacrifice  any  great  plea* 
«ure  to  it,  but  those  itt  procures.  If,  on  certain  occasions, 
sacred  personages  have  sometimes  exposed  themselves  to  the 
contempt  of  the  public,  it  is  because  they  would  not  sacrifice 
their  salvation  to  their  glory ;  and  if  some  women  resist  the  soli* 
citations  of  a  prince,  it  is  because  they  believe,  that  his  conquest 
would  not  recompence  them  for  the  loss  of  their  esteem :  thu.% 
there  are  few  insensible  to  the  love  of  a  king,  who  is  young  and 
charming;  and  none  who  resist  such  beneficent,  amiable,  and 
powerful,  beings  as  we  paint  the  sylphs  and  genii,  who,  by  a 
thousand  allurements,  can  at  once  intoxicate  all  the  senses  of 
a  mortal. 

This  truth)  founded  on  self-love,  is  not  only  known,  but  even 
acknowledged,  by  the  legislators. 

Convinced  that  self-love  is,  in  general,  the  strongest  passion 
of  mankind,  the  legislators  have  never  pronounced  it  criminal, 
lor  a  man  to  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  nor  blamed  a 
citizen  for  not  demoting  himself  to  death,  like  Decius,  ibr  the 
preservation  of  his  country. 

The  virtuous  man  is  not  then  he  who  sacrifices  his  pleasures, 
habits,  and  strongest  passions,  to  the  public  welfare,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  man  should  existf ;  but  he  whose 
strongest  passion  is  so  conformable  to  the  general  interest, 
that  he  is  almost  constantly  necessitated  to  be  virtuous.  For 
this  reason,  he  approaches  nearer  tp  perfection,  and   has  a 

*  In  the  haram  it  is  not  to  the  meritorious  virtues,  but  to  impo- 
tency,  that  the  Grand  Seignior  entrusts  his  women. 
*  f  If  some  men  have  seemed  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to  the  puhlic 
welfare,  it  is  because,  in  a  good  ibrm  of  government,  the  idea  of 
"virtue  is  so  united  to  that  of  happiness,  and  the  idea  of  vice  to  that 
of  contempt,  that  they  are  hurried  away  by  a  lively  sensation,  the 
origin  of  which  is  not  always  to  be  discovered  $  and  from  this  motive 
perform  actions  that  are  oflen  contrary  to  th^  interest* 
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greater  claim  to  the  name  of  being  a  Tirtuotti  man,  wfco  K5- 
quires  stronger  raotires  of  pleasure,  and  m  more  powerAil  inte« 
rest,  in  order  to  determine  him  Co  do  a  bad  aetien,  than  are 
necessary  to  his  performing  a  good  one,  and  conaeqnentfy  sop- 
poses  that  he  has  a  greater  passion  lor  virtae  than  for  Tice. 

Cffisar  was,  wtthovrt  doubt,  not  the  most  virtnons  among  the. 
Romans;  yet,  if  he  would  not  renounce  the  title  of  a  good 
citizen  wUhoot  taking  that  of  the  master  of  the  world,  we  haTe 
not,  perhaps,  a  right  to  banish  him  from  the  class  of  honest  men. 
!n  fact,  among  the  virtoons,  who  really  deserre  that  titlcy  how 
few  are  there,  who,  if  placed  in  the  same  cirenmstmees  as 
Caesar  was,  would  refuse  the  sceptre  of  the  woridy  espectalfy  if^ 
like  Cesari  they  thought  they  had  those  superior  talento  that 
secure  the  success  of  great  enterprises f  Less  abilities  wouM 
perhaps  render  them  better  citizens ;  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  virtue,  supported  by  a  greater  anxiety  for  the  success,  would 
be  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  so  bold  a  project. 
Indeed,  sometimes  a  want  of  talents  preserres  us  from  Yice$ 
and  frequently  to  the  same  defect  we  owe  ail  our  Tirtnes, 

We  are  on  the  contrary  less  Tirtnous,  as  less  powerfiil  motive* 
lead  us  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
of  some  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco,  who,  solely  from  the  mo» 
tive  of  making  a  parade  of  their  dexterity,  would,  with  one 
blow  of  a  sabre,  in  mounting  a  hwse,  cut  elf  the  head  of  ih% 
groom  who  held  the  stirrup. 

This  is  what  distinguishes  the  Tiituoosfrom  the  vicious  man, 
in  a  manner  the  most  clear,  precise,  and  conformable,  to  experi- 
ence ;  on  this  plan  the  public  might  make  an  exact  thermo- 
meter, which  would  shew  the  various  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  each  citizen,  if«  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  we  could  discover  there  the  value  that  each  sets  on  his 
virtue.  But  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge 
forces  us  to  judge  of  men  only  by  their  actions,-«-a  judgment 
extremely  fajulty  in  every  particular,  but  on  the  whole  suffix 
ciently  conformable  to  the  general  interest,  and  almost  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  just.. 

'After  having  inquired  into  the  influence  of  the  passions^  and 
explained  the  caiise  of  that  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  observe 
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able  in  all  men ;  having  stated  the  limits  of  virtue,  and  at  length 
fixed  the  idea  that  belongs  to  the  word  virtuous ;  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  judge,  if  we  ought  to  attribute  the  indifference  of 
certain  nations  for  virtue  to  naturoi  or  to  a  particular  legis* 
Jation. 

If  pleasure  be  the  only  object  of  man's  pursuit,  we  need  only 
imitate  nature,  in  order  to  inspire  a  love  of  virtue.  Pleasura 
informs  us  of  what  she  would  have  done,  and  pain  what  she 
forbidsy  and  man  will  readily  obey  her  mandates.  Why  may 
iiot  the  legislature,  armed  with  the  same  power,  produce  the 
same  effects  ?  Were  men  without  passions,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  producing  a  reformation;  but  the  love  of  pleasure, 
lyainst  which  men,  possessed  of  a  probity  more  venerable  than 
enlightened,  have  constantly  exclaimed,  is  a  bridle  by  which 
the  passions  of  the  individuals  might  always  be  directed  to 
ihe  public  good.  The  hatred  most  men  have  for  virtue  is  not 
then  the  effect  of  the  corruption*^  of  their  nature,  but  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  legislation.  It  is  the  legislation,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  that  excites  us  to  vice^  by  n^ingling  it  with 
pleasure;  the  great  art  of  the  legislator  is  that  of  separating 
them,  and  making  no  proportion  between  the  advantage  the 
villain  can  receive  from  his  crime,  and  the  pain  to  which  he 
exposes  himself.  If  among  the  rich  men,  who  are  often  less 
virtuous  than  the  indigent,  we  see  few  robbers  and  assassins,  it 
is  because  the  profit  obtained  by  robbery  is  never  to  a  rich  man 
proportionable  to  the  hazard  of  a  capital  punishment :  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  indigent;  lor  the  dispropor* 
tion  falling  infinitely  short  of  being  so  great  with  respect  to  him, 
viftne  and  vice  are  in  a  manner  placed  in  an  equilibrium.     Not 


*  If  robbers  are  as  faithful  to  the  agreements  made  between  them* 
•elves  as  honest  men,  it  is  because  the  common  danger,  by  which  they 
are  united,  necessitates  them  to  it.  From  the  same  motive  people 
dischar^  their  debts  contracted  at  play,  and  with  such  assurance  be« 
come  bankrupts  to  their  creditors.  Now,  if  interest  make  villains 'do 
^at  vfartue  makes  honest  men  perform,  who  can  doubt  that,  by  dex* 
terously  managing  the  principle  of  interest,  a  judicious  legislator  might 
ky  aH  men  under  a  necessity  of  being  virtuous. 
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that  I  would  here  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  men  ought  to  be 
dri?en  as  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  an  excellent  legislation,  and 
among  a  virtuous  people,  contempt,  which  deprives  man  of  all 
Cbnsolation)  and  leaves  him  desolate  in  the  midst  of  his  nativ^ 
country,  is  a  motive  sufficient  to  form  virtuous  minds.  Every 
other  kind  of  punishment  renders  men  timid,  inactive,  and 
stupid.  The  kind  of  virtue  produced  by  the  fear  of  punish* 
ment  resembles  its  origin;  this  virtue  is  pusillanimous,  and 
without  knowledge ;  or  rather  fear,  which  only  smfdthers  vice; 
but  procluces  no  virtues.  True  virtue  is  founded  on  the  love 
of  esteem  and  glory,  and  the  (ear  of  contempt,  which' is  more 
terrible  than  death  itself.  I  cannot  cite  here  a  more  apposite 
example,  than  the  answer  which  the  English  Spectator  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  fond  of  d«elling,  who^  thus  addresses 
Pharamond,  -who  reproached  him  for  having  disobeyed  his 
orders.  **  How  could  I  obey  such  orders?"  «aid  the  soldier: 
*'  Thou  punishest  indeed  with  death  those  who  violate  them, 
butwith  infamy  those  who  obey  them !  Know,  then,  that  I  fear 
death  less  than  infamy  !'* 

I  might  conclude  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  love  or  in^ 
difference  of  certain^nations^for  virtue  dpes  notarise  from  nature, 
but  from  the  different  constitutions  of  states:  but,  however  just 
this  conclusion  might  be^  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  proved,  'tC 
1  did  not  endeavour  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  by 
^searching  more  particularly  into  such  governments  as  are  either 
free  or  despotic,  for  the  causes  of  this  love  or  indifference  for 
Tirtue.  I  shall  first  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment; and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  1  shall  examine  what  motive  it  is  that  can  excite 
in  man  such  an  unbridled  lust  of  arbitrary  jpower  as  is  felt  in 
the  East* 

I  choose  the  East  for  an  exai^ple,  because  an  indifference 
with  respect  to  virtue  is  no  where  constantly  felt  but  in  govern- 
toents  of  that  kind.  In  vain  do  some  jealous  neighbouring 
nations  accuse  us  with  already  bending  under  the  yoke  of 
eastern  despotic  power :  I  say  that  our  religion  does  not  permit 
princes  to  iisurp  such  a  power;  that  our  constitution  is  mo- 
narchical, and  not  despotic;   that  the  individuals  may  conse* 
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^ueatly  be.8tripp«d  of  their  property  by  law,  but  not  by  arbi<« 
trary  authority ;  and  that  our  princes  claim  the  title  of  mo* 
narchs^  and  not^that  of  uncontroulale  sovereigns;  that  they 
acknowledge  themselves  bound  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  and  declare  themselves  the  fathers,  and  not  the 
tyrants,  of  their  subjects.  Besides,  a  despotic  power  could  not 
be  established  in  France,  without  the  whole  country  being  soon 
iubdued.  This  kingdom  is  not  like  Turkey  and  Persia;  those 
eknpires  are  defended  by  vast  deserts,  and  their  immense  extent^ 
supplying  the  depopulation .  occasioned  by  despotic  power, 
ml  ways  furnishes  fresh  armies  for  the  sultan.  In  a  country  like 
ourst  surrounded  by  wise  and  powerful  nations,  the  nkinds  of 
the  people  could  not  be  sunk  with  impunity  $  and  France,  de* 
populated  by  tyrtony,  would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  these  nations^ 
.The  prince,  in  loading  the  hands  of  his  subjects  with  iron% 
would  only  bow  them  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  to  render  himself 
^subject  to  the  y<^e  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  It  is  them 
impossible  fbr  him  to  form  such  a  project. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

4>F  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESIRE  OP  BEING  DESPOTIC,  THS 
MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  ARRIVE"  AT  THIS  POWER,  ANl) 
THE  DANGER  TO  WHICH  IT  EXPOSES  KINGS. 

This  desire  derives  its  source  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
consequently  from  the  nature  of  man  himself.  Every  onfe 
would  be  as  happy  as  possible  ;-'-every  one  would  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  forcing  men  to  contribute  to  their  happiness 
to  the  utrtwst  of  their  power;  and  for  this  reason  everyone 
desires  to  command. 

All  people  are  either  governed  according  to  laws  and  esta« 
.  blished  conventions}  or  by  an  arbitrary  will.  In  the  first  c^e, 
the  power  over  them  is  less  arbitrary^  and  they  are  not  under  so 
great  a  necessity  of  pleasing  the  prince;  besides,  he  that  would 
govern  a  people  according  to  their  laws  must  know  them,  re- 
flect upon  them,  and  endure  the  fatigue  of  studying  them,-» 
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from  whMi  indoJence  always  seeks  t»  bt  deimred.,  In  ordsr 
te gratify  tbis  indoiniice^  be  asfNrts  tomn  absohite  flower^  wbidi^ 
txemptitig  bfiit  frooi  all  care,  study,  md  tbe  fatigve  of  attentiao^ 
flsakes  bis  fellow*.cr«at«ires  tbe  abject  steves  of  bis  will^ 

According  to  Ariltotle,  m  despotic  govarameat  is  tkit  IH 
^kicb  aH  men  are  slaves,  ani  tm\y  one  free^ 

Tbis  is  the  niott?e  that  iadvees  every  man  to  desire  to  be 
tl«sf>otic.  Ift  order  to  be  so>  be  most  demolisb  tbe  power  beck 
^the  greirt^  aod  of  tbecommoii  peeple,  and  consequently  divide 
the  intere^of  tbe  citijBens.  1«  a  kmg  sacoesston  of  ages,  0|»- 
portnnities  will  offer,  mud  almost  all  sovereigns^  being  aaimatod 
by  a  view  of  tbeir  interest  m»u  lively  tban  liationaJ,  embraee 
ibem  wkb  avidity4 

On  tbisanarehy  of  interests  is  eetabKshed  tbe  demotic  powiiir 
^the  Eajrt,  rescRibHog  tbe  pictore  givett  by  Milton  of  tbe  ena- 
fiire  of  Cbaos,  wbieb,  says  be,  extends  Its  myal  pavilion  overa 
twrren  nod  wastefot  abyss,  where  Confusion,  involved  in  bsou 
self,  maintains  the  anarchy  and  discord  of  tbe  elementi|»  and 
governs  each  atom  with  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

A  division  being  once  sown  between  tbe  citizens,  it  is  neces* 
saryto  debase  and  degrade  their  minds,  by  brandishing  the 
sword  of  tyranny,  and  making  itdas&te  in  tbeir  eyes  j  to  place 
the  virtues  in  the  rank  of  x^rimes,  and  to  punish  them  as  such. 
To  what  cruelties  of  this  kind  have  not  only  the  despotic  power 
of  the  East,  but  even  that  of  the  Roman  emperors,  been  car- 
ried ?  *'  Under  the  reign  of  Domilian,**  says  Tacitus,  <*  the 
virtues  were  decrees  of  deaths  Rome  swarmed  wiib  informers; 
the  slave  was  a  spy  on  bis  nfuster^  tbe  freedmali  on  his  patron, 
the  friend  on  his  friend/'  In  those  cabunitous  ages,  tbe  vir- 
tuous man  did  not  advise  tbe  qommission  of  crimes^  but  he  was 
obliged  to  wink  at  them.  Had  be  shewn  more  courage  aad 
firmness  on  such  occasions,  it  would  have  been  treated  as  a 
crime  c^atnst  the  st«te«  AnKmg  the  degenerate  Romans, 
weakness  was  the  heroism*  In  that ,  reiigB  were  punished  S^* 
aecio  and  Rusticus,  the  panegyrists  of  tbe  virtues  of  Thrasen 
end  Helvidins;  those  illustrious  orators  were  treated  as  crisM* 
nals  of  i|ate,  and  tbeir  vinorks  burnt  by  public  authority.  Ce« 
lebratod  writsrsj  such  a^  Plioyt  were  reduced  to  cconpose  gram- 
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mtieal  botks,  becatue  «Tery  wark,  en  a  qioi%  efevafted  aabject^ 
BMghl  Bave  given  ymbrage  to  the  tyrant^  and  hare  been  dan- 
geroMs  to  the  atHKor.  The  learae^l,  who  had  been  invited  to 
Kome  bjT  an  Aogustot,  a  Vespaaiany  an  A0toRinu»,  and  a  Tta* 
jan>  were  banished  bjr  a  Nero,  a  Caligiiia,  a  Doniitian,  and  a 
Caracalla:  the  philosophers  were  driven  away,  and  the  science* 
proscribed.  *'  These  tyrants,"  says  Tacitus,  *'  endeaToured 
to  obliterate  whatever  had  the  marks  of  genius  and  virtue." 

By  thus  keeping  the  mind  in  the  perpetual  tremors  of  fear^ 
tyranny  debases  it  to  her  purposes.  It  i»  she  who  in  the  Bast 
luul  invented  those  crnej  tortureif  and  punisbtnt>!nts  practised 
there ^  ;«^poniihnients  sometimes  necessary  in  those  detestabU 
countries,  because  the  people  are  invited  to  commit  crimes,  not 
only  by  their  misery,  but  also  by  the  example  of  the  sultan^ 
who  teaches  them  to  despise  justice. 

Thdiw  are  both  the  motives  on  which  the  love  of  despotie 
amtbority  it  Ibmaded,  and  the  means  employed  to  arrive  at  it* 
Thos,  foolishly  in  love  with  arbitrary  power,  kings  incon* 
tiderately  throw  themse?v«s  into  a  road  interrupted  by  a  thon* 
mod  precipices,  down  which  a  thousand  tyrants  have  fkllen. 
Let  us  here  venture,  for  the  go6d  of  human  nature,  and  that  of 
aovereigns,  to  lend  them  some  light*  and  to  shew  them  the  dan* 
ftfirto  which,  under  such  a  government,  they  and  their  people 
Me  exposed.  Let  then  from  henceforward  keep  far  from  them 
•very  pbrfidious  coonsel*  that  iospirfs  them  with  the  desire  of 
Arbitrary  power ;  and  let  them  at  length  know,  that  the  strong* 
est  and  most  masterly  treatise  against  tyranny  would  be  a  tren^ 
tise  on  the  happiness  and  preservatioii  of  kings. 

But,  It  is  saidy  who  can  oonceal  this  troth  from  ihnm  ?  why 
do  not  they  compart  the  small  number  of  prinees  banished  from 
Sngland  with  the  prodigious  number  of  Or^k  and  Turkish  eou 
popors  murdofed  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ?  If  the  anU 
tans,  I  reply,  are  not  deterred  by  these  terrible  examples,  it  if 

■  >l       I  >  *  ■'■*        ■■  !■     I       I       I  I       ■  I  ■      ■  ■  I         I      l|  I  I,  — — ^ 

*  The  punishments,  in  me  almost  all  over  the  East,  fill  the  hu« 
man  mind  with  horror,  because  the  tyrant  who  orders  thera  is  him* 
self  above  the  laws.  This  is  not  the  case  in  republics,  whefe  the  lawi 
are  always  mild,  because  those  who  establish  submit  to  them.  * 
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from  their  not  hafing  this  picture  habitually  present  to  their 
minds:  it  is  from  their  being  continually  prompted  to  des* 
potism^  by  the  wretches  who  woa^d  share  with  them  the  arbi* 
trary  power ;  and  because  most  of  the  eastern  princes>  being^ 
governed  by  the  will  of  a  visier,  yield,  through  weakness,  to 
his  desires^  and  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  their  injustice 
by  the  noble  resistance  of  their  subjects. 

The  entrance  into  despotism  is  easy.  The  people  seldom 
^resee  the  evils  a  confirmed  tyranny  prepares  for  them ;  afld^ 
if  they  at  last  perceive  it,  it  is  not  till  they  sink  under  the 
yoke,  are*changed  on  all  sides;  and,  being  unable  to  defend 
themselves^  only  wait  trembling  for  the  punishment  to  which 
they  must  be  condemned* 

Emboldened  by  the  weakness  of  the  peoples  the  princes  be* 
come  despotic  tyrants.  They  do  not  know,  that  they  them* 
selves  suspend  over  their  heads  the  sword  that  is  to  giv^  thent 
the  mortal  blow ;  that,  to  abrogate  all  law,  and  reduce  every 
thing  to  arbitrary  power,  they  must  perpetually  have  recourse 
lo  force,  and  often  employ  the  soldier's  sword.  Now>  the  ha« 
bitual  custom  of  making  use  of  such  methods^  either  provokes 
the  citizens  to  revolt,  and  invites  them  to  revenge,  or  insen* 
mbly  accustoms  thefn  to  know  no  other  justice  than  force. 

Though  a  long  tirade  be  required  to  spread  mich  an  idea  among 
the  people,  it  forces  its  way  at  last,  and  reaches  even  to  the 
soldiers,  who,  at  length,  perceiving  that  no  collective  "body  in 
the  state  is  capable  of  resisting  them,  and  that  the  prince,  odi* 
ens  to  his  subjects,  owes  all  his  power  to  them,  their  souls  are 
,  open  to  the  most  audacious  projects,  and  they  long  to  better 
their  condition*  If  then  a  bold  and  courag^us  man  flatters 
them  with  the  hope  of  plundering  some  great  cities,  such  a 
nan,  as  all  history  proves^  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  revolution  ;-^ 
a  revolution  that  is  always  speedily  followed  by  a  second  ;'  since> 
in  despotic  states,  as  the  illustrious  president  de  Montesquieu 
observes,  the  .tyrants  are  often  assassinated,  without  destroying 
the  tyranny.  When  once  the  soldiers  know  their  strength,  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  them  within  just  bounds.  I  could  cite  on 
^his  occasion  all  the  Roman  emperors  proscribed  by  the  Preto- 
fian  bands,  for  resolviog  to  free  the  co^ntry  frooLthe  tyranny 
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«f  the  tcrfctiers,  and  to  re-eslablish  the  ancient  discipline  of  th(e 
army. 

The  despotic  tyrant  then>  in  order  to  command  slaves,  is 
forced  in  his  turn  to  obey  his  ever  turbalent  and  imperious 
4«eopa»  But  the  case  is  v^ry  different,  when  the  prince  has 
created  in  the  state  a  powerful  body  of  magistrates,  by  whoqix 
Zht  people,  being  judged,  obtain  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  • 
the  soldiers,  being  always  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  citizens, 
preserve  in  theirnew  state  some  idea  of  justice  ;  besides,  they 
•re  sensible  that  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens,  called  together 
by  the  prince  and  the  magistrates^  nnder  the  standard  of  th^ 
laws,  would  oppose  any  bold  attempt,  and  let  the  valour  of  the 
army  be  ever  so  greet,  it  must  at  length  be  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Hence,  the  scoters  ase  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
duty  by  sentiments  of  justice  and  fear. 

A  powerful  body  of  magistrates  is  then  necessary  to  the  safety 
9f  kings :  it  is  a  buckler,  behind  which  both  the  prince  and 
people  are  sheltered,  the  one  fk'om  the  madness  of  sedition,  and 
Ihe  other  from  the  cruelties  of  tyranny. 

The  KhaKf  Aaron  AURascbid  reflecting  on  this  subject,  in 
#rder  to  preserve  himself  firom  the  dangers  which  on  aU  sides 
surround  despotic  princes,  one  day  asked  his  brother,  the  eele» 
brated  Beloulh,  what  advice  he  eould  give  him  on  the  manner 
•f  reigning  well  ?  <'  Make  thy  will,''  said  he,  "  conformable 
lo  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  to  thy  will.  Reflect,  that  nen 
withottt  mevit  are  alwa}^  craving,  and  that  great  men  are  se 
modest  that  Ifaey  Seldom  ask ;  revise  then  the  requests  of  the 
one,  and  prevent  those  of  the  other.  Load  not  thy  people 
with  taxes  too  bnrthensame ;  anil  recollect  on  this  subject,  the 
advice  which  king  Neuchirvon  the  Just  .ga«e  to  his  son  Or* 
as^us:  ^  My  sen,"  said  he,  '<  nobody  will  be  happy  in  thine 
empire,  if  thou  tfainkest  only  of  pleasure.  When  thou  art  re* 
clined  on  thy  pillow,  and  ready  to  taste  the  sweets  of  sleep, 
remember  those  whom  oppression  keeps  awake  ;  when  a  6plen« 
did  repast  shall  be  served  up  before  the^e,  think  on  those  who 
languish  in  misery ;  when  thou  ramblest  through  the  delightful 
groves  of  thine  haram,  femeraber  that  there  are  those  who  are 
nnfortonate,  and  whom  tyranny  keeps  inirons*— Isludlonly 
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add  one  word  more/'  satd  Beloulh  ;  **  receive  into  thy  favour 
men  eminent  in  the  sciences,  and  conduct  thyself  by  their  ad« 
vice,  in  order  that  monarchy  may  be  obedient  to  the  writtea 
law,  and  not  the  law  to  monarchy*,'* 

Themistiusf,  being  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  harangue 
Jovianus  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  made  nearly  the 
same  discourse  to  that  emperor :  **  Remember,"  said  he,  **  that, 
though  the  army  has  raised  thee  to  the  empire,  thou  must  leara 
from  the  philosophers  the  art  of  governing;  the  first  has  given 
thee  the  purple  of  the  Caesars ;  but  the  latter  will  teach  thee 
how  to  wear  it  worthily."  - 

Even  among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  most  abject  and  das- 
tardly of  all  people,  the  philosophers^  who  inaugurated  the 
princes,  were  allowed  to  repeat  these  words  to  th^m  at  their 
coronation  § :  "  Know,  O  king,  that  thine  authority  shall  cease 
to  be  lawful  on  the  very  day  that  thou  ceasest  to  render  the 
Persians  happy.**  A  truth  of  which  Trajan  appears  to  be  fully 
sensible,  when,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  and  presenting  the 
sword,  as  usual,  to  the  praefectus  pretorio,  he  said,  '*  Receive 
from- me  this  sword,  and  make  use  of  it  under  my  reign, 
either  to  defend  in  me  a  just  prince,  or  to  punish  in  me  a 
tyrant." 

Wi^oever,  'under  pretence  of  supporting  the  authority  of  his 
sovereign,  would  stretch  it  to  an  arbitrary  power,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  bad  father,  a  bad  citizen,  and  a  bad  subject:  a 
bad  father  and  a  bad  citizen,  because  he  would  load  his  pos- 
terity and  his  country  with  the  chains  of  slavery ;  and  a  bad 
subject,  because,  by  changing  a  lawful  for  an  arbitrary  autho. 
rity,  he  is  summoning  up  ambition  and  despair  against  the 
king.  I  call  to  witness  the  thrones  of  the  East,  so  often  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns  |.     If  the  sultans  well  un* 


♦  Se0  Chardin,  vol.  v. 

f  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  by  M.  Deslandes. 
S  Ibid. 

X  Notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  the  Chinese  to  their  sovereigns, 
which  has  often  led  several  thousands  of  them  to  sacrifice  themselves 
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derstood  their  own  interest,  it  would  never  permit  them  either 
to  wish  for  such  a  power^  or  in  this  respect  to  yield  to  the  de« 
sires  of  their  viziers.  Kings  ought  to  be  deaf  to  such  advice^ 
Itnd  to  recollect  that  their  highest  interest  requires^  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  that  they  should  set  a  proper  value  on  their 
kingdom,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  and  their 
posterity*  This  true  interest  can  only  be  understood  by  in- 
telligent princes :  in  others,  the  contemptible  glory  they  pro- 
pose to  themselves,  by  commanding  absolutely,  and  the  love 
of  indolence,  which  conceals  from  them  the  dangers  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  will  always  prevent  their  engaging  in  more 
noble  pursuits;  hence  all  governments  perpetually  tend  towards 
despotic  power. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  EFFECTS  OF  DESPOTIC  POWER. 

I  SHALL  first  distinguish  despotic  power  into  two  kinds;  one, 
suddenly  established  by  force  of  arms  in  a  virtuous  nation,  that 
bears  it  patiently.  This  nation  is  like  an  oak  bent  down  by 
main  force,  whose  elasticity  soon  breaks  the  ropes  which 
hold  it  down.  Greece  furnishes  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
this  kind. 

The  other  is  founded  by  time,  Ittxury^  and  effeminacy.  The 
nation  among  whom  it  is  established  is  like  an  oak,  which,  be- 
ing bent  down  by  little  and  little,  insensibly  loses  the  elasticity 
necessary  to  make  it  rise  and  recover  its  first  state.  Of  this  last 
kind  of  despotic  power  I  shall' treat  in  this  chapter. 

In  nations  subject  to  this  kind  of  government,  the  men  in 
high  posts  can  have  no  clear  idea  of  justice;  they  are  in  this 
j'espect  plunged  into  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Indeed, 
j>i  I  1 1         >»  II  ■ .Ill  I       I  ■  ..I  I     « 

on  ^e  tomb  of  their  monarchs,  yet  how  many  revolutions  has  the 
ambition  of  arbitrary  power  excited  in  that  empire  ?  See  the  History 
tf  the  Huns,  by  M.  de  Guignet,  in  the  article  of  China. 

Qd  2 
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what  idea  cao  a  vizier  form  of  justice  ?  He  dota  n<A  ef  eM 
know,  that  there  is  soch  a  thing  ai  tiio  pn¥(i€  weHare :  yH 
^•titute  of  this  knowledge  he  must  wander  here  and  ther« 
without  a  guide.  The  ideas  of  just  and  unjust,  received  ift 
early  ymith,  insetisibiy  becone  obatuied,  and  at  len^  entirely 
disappear. 

But  who,  it  is  objected,  can  conceal  this  knowledge  from  th^ 
▼isiers  ?  How  can  they  acquire  it,  I  reply,  in  these  de^ottC 
countries,  where  the  citizens  havo  ao  share  in  the  raanagenient 
of  public  affairs  •  where  the  person,  who  fixes  his  attention  ott 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  meets  with  the  eye  of  resent* 
ment ;  where  the  mistaken  interest  of  the  sultan  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  and  where,  to  serve  the  princi^,  iB 
to  betray  the  nation  ?  In  order  to  be  just  and  virtuous,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  know  what  are  the  duties  of  a  prince 
and  his  subjects,  and  study  the  reciprocal  engagements  that 
bind  together  all  the  members  of  society.  Justice  is  no  more 
than  a  consummate  knowledge  of  these  engagements.  To  rise 
to  this  knowledge,  they  must  think;  but  what  man  among  a 
peopje  subject  to  arbitrary  power  dares  to  think  ?  Indolence, 
inutility,  inaction,  and  even  the  danger  of  thinking,  soon  draw 
after  them  an  incapacity  of  thought ;  for  they  think  bat  iittk 
in  countries  where  they  keep  their  thoughts  concealed.  It 
would  be  an  idle  surmise  to  say,  that  they  arc  silent  frooa 
prudence ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  thinking.  It  is  eer*> 
tain,  that  they  are  void  of  thought,  and  that  great  and  noble 
ideas  are  never  formed  in  the  heads  of  those  subject  to  i^bitrary 
power. 

In  those  countries  people  are  never  animnted  by  that  optnioa 
of  their  own  importance,  and  that  giddiness  which  foretells  th« 
destruction  of  empires.  Every  one  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
his  private  interest,  never  places  them  on  that  of  the  public.*-^ 
The  people  then  can  have  no  idea  either  of  thie  public  weHart 
or  the  duty  of  citizens ;  and  the  vlaiers,  being  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  nation,  must,  on  entering  their  office,  be  void  of 
every  principle  that  can  teach  them  a  wise  adn^inistratioQ,  or 
a  proper  distribution  of  justice;  the  pocyle  then  mu«t  atek  f^. 
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great  placeti  not  with  a  yiew  of  doing  goods  l>ut  to  make 
lk«ir  court  to  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  his 
pawer* 

But,  even  supposing  them  animated  with  the  desire  of  doing 
good,  their  ignorance  prevents  their  being  able  to  accomplish 
it  $  and  the  attention  of  the  vJEiers  being  necessarily  engrossed 
bj  the  intrigues  of  the  seraglio,  they  bare  not  leisure  for  re» 
flection. 

BesideSf  to  obtain  knowledge,  they  must  expose  themselves 
to  the  fatigue  of  study  and  meditation ;  and  what  motive  can 
^Dg^6  them  to  take  this  trouble  ?  They  are  not  stimulated  to 
it  even  by  the  fear  of  censure  *. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  greats 
let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  republic  of  letters.  If  the  critics 
were  bani^ed  from  th<Bnce,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  authors  be* 
sng  freed  from  the  salutary  fear  of  censure,  which  now  com* 
pels  them  to  take  pains  in  improving  their  talents,  they  wouki 
then  present  the  public  with  only  rude  and  imperfect  pieces  f 
This  is  exactly  the  case  of  viziers ;  this  is  the  reason  of  their 
kiatcention  to  the  administration  of  afiairs,  and  the  cause  of 
their  never  condescending  to  consult  men  of  learning  f . 

What  I  have  said  of  the  viziers,  may  be  applied  to  the  sul« 
tans*  Princes  do  not  escape  the  general  ignorance  of  their  own 
nation:  their  eyes  are,  even  in  this  respect,  covered  withm 
thicker  darkness  than  those  of  their  subjects.  Almost  all,  who 
are  intrusted  with  their  education,  or  who  surround  them,  be* 
ing  eagerly  desirous  of  governing  under  their  name,  have  an 
interest  in  rendering  them  stupid  J.    Thus,  the  prince  destined 

*  For  this  reason  the  English  esteem  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of 
Bie  most  valuable  of  their  privileges. 

t  The  president  de  Montesquieu's  authority  has  been  quoted  in  the 
parliament  of  England*  because  the  English  are  a  free  people :  and  in 
relation  to  laws  and  the  administration  of  affairs,  Peter  the  Great  con* 
suited  the  famous  Leibnitz,  because  one  great  man  is  not  ashamed  to 
consult  another;  and  because  Russia,  by  its  commerce  with  the  other 
European  nations,  may  obtain  more  knowledge  than  other  eastern 
nations. 

$  In  a  form  of  government  very  different  from  those  of  the  East, 
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to  reignj,  being  shut  up  iu  the  seraglia  till  the  death  of  bb 
fiaher,  passes  from  the  baram  to  the  throne,  without  any  clear 
idea  of  the  knowledge  of  government^  and  before  he  has  evea 
been  once  present  at  a  divan. 

Wherefore  then,  after  the  example  of  Philip  of  Macedon^ 
whose  superior  courage  and  understanding  did  not  inspire  him. 
with  a  blind  self-confidence,  and  who  paid  his  pages  for  repeat* 
log  to  him  every  day,  "  Remember,  Philip,  that  thou  art  a  man/' 
why  should  not  viziers  sometimes  allow  critics  to  put  them  ia 
nind  of  being  men*?  Wherefore,  I  say,  cannot  they  with- 
out a  crime>  doubt  of  the  justice  of  their  decisions^  and  repeat 
after  Grotius,  *'  That  every  decree,  or  every  Jaw,  which  peo- 
ple are  forbid  to  examine^  and  to  censure>  cah  never  fail  of  be* 
wig  unjust  ?'* 

It  is  because  these  viziers  are  but  men.  Are  there  manjr 
among  the  authors  who  would  have  the  generosity  to  spare  the 
eritics^  had  they  the  power  to  punish  them  ?  It  isat  least  only 
the  men  of  a  superior  genius  and  of  an  elevated  character,  wha» 
aacrificing  their  resentment  to  the  public  advantage,,  would  pre- 
serve in  the  republic  of  letters  the  critics,  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  How  then  can  such  genero* 
aity  be  required  from  a  vizier  ? 

"  There  are,'*  says  Balzac,  "  but  few  ministers  so  generous 
as  to  prefer  being  praised  for  their  clemency,  which  lasts  as 
kmg  as  the  families  of  those  they  have  presei'ved,  to  the  plea- 


even  among  ourselves,  Louis  XIII.  in  one  of  his  letters,  complains  of 
the  Marshal  d*Ancre.  "  He  opposes,"  says  he,  "  my  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  allows  me  no  pleasures  but  those  of  hunting,  and 
taking  a  few  turns  in  the  Thuilleries :  he  has  forbid  the  officers  of  mj 
houshold,  as  well  as  all  my  subjects,  to  converse  with  me  on  serious 
affairs,  and  to  speak  to  me  in  private."  It  seems  as  if,  in  every 
country,  pains  are  taken  to  render  the  princes  but  little  worthy  of  the 
throne,  where  they  are  called  to  it  by  their  birth. 

*  There  is  not  a  person  like  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  found  im 
the  East.  That  prince  read  all  the  libels  made  against  him  and  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  desirous  of  being  informed,  and  was  sensible  that  hatred 
and  humour  can  alone,  sometimes,  dare  to  present  the  truth  to  kiags^ 
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mrre  of  revenge,  though  the  latter  passes  away  as  swiftly  as 
the  fall  of  the  axe  that  separates  the  head  from  the  body."  Few 
viziers  deserve  the  praises  given  in  Sethos  to  queen  NephUg 
when  the  priest,  pronouncing  her  panegyric,  says,  *'  she  par* 
doned  like  the  Gods,  with  the  full  power  of  punishing," 

Those  in  power  will  be  always  unjust  and  vindictive.  M.  «le 
Vendome  said,  pleasantly  enough  on  this  subject,  that  in  the 
inarch  of  armies  he  had  often  inquired  into  the  quarrds  be* 
tween  the  mules  and  the  muleteers ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of 
human  nature,  reason  was  almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  mules. 

M.  de  Vernay,  who  was  so  well  skilled  in  natural  history^ 
that  by  the  bare  inspection  of  the  tooth  of  an  animal  he  knew 
whether  it  was  carnivorous  or  fed  on  grass,  often  said,  *'  Let 
me  only  see  the  tooth  of  an  unknown  animal,  and  by  that  X 
shall  jndge  of  its  manners,"  After  his  €xample^  a  moral  p1ij« 
losopher  may  say,  ^^  Shew  me  the  degree  of  power  wherewitli 
a  man  is  invested,  and  by  that  I  shall  form  a  judgment  of  hrs 
justice*"  In  vain  should  we  attempt  to  disarm  the  cruelty  of 
the  viziers,  by  repeating  after  Tacitus,  that  the  punishment  of 
critics  is  only  the  trumpet  that  informs  posterity  of  the  disgrace 
and  vices  of  their  executioners.  In  despotic  states,  people  car^ 
and  indeed  cannot  avoid  caring,  but  little  for  glory  and  poste- 
rity, since  they  do  not  love,  as  I  have  already  observed,  esteem 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  advantages  it  procures ;  since  no* 
thing  is  granted  to  merit,  and  there  is  nothing  which  they  dare 
refuse  to  power. 

The  viziers  having  then  no  interest  in  improving  their  minds; 
and  consequently  in  supporting  censure,  they  must  generally 
remain  ignorant  *.    The  Lord  Bolingbroke  says  on  this  subject. 


*  As  all  the  citizens  are  very  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  most  of  the  projectors  in  those  countties  are  either  cheats, 
ivho  have  no  particular  use  in  view,  or  people  of  mean  abilities,  who 
cannot  seize,  at  a  single  glance,  the  long  chain  by  which  the  several 
parts  of  a  state  are  cx>nnected  together,  and  conse^ently  they  always 
propose  schemes  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  general  system  of  go- 
vernment :  for  this  reason,  they  seldom  dare  to  expose  them  in  th^ 
works  to  public  view. 
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i'  When  young,  I  at  first  considered  those  wke  govemed  Ibe 
nations  as  superior  intelligences;  but/' he  adds,  "experience 
sooa  undeceived  me.  I  examined  those  who  were  at  the 
hehn  of  afi&irs  in  England,  and  soon  found  that  the  Great  were 
like  those  gods  of  Phoenicia,  on  whose  shoulders  were  fixed 
the  head  of  a  bull,  as  a  mark  of  supreme  power ;  and  that,  in 
general,  men  were  governed  by  the  greatest  blockheads  among 
them/'  This  truth,  which  Bolingbroke  applied,  perhaps  froi^k 
bumour,  to  England,  is,  doubtlessi  not  to  be  disputed  in  almost 
all  the  empires  of  the  east. 


CHAR  XIX. 

raS  ABJECT  AND  SUBMISSITB  SUBJBGTK^Nv  IN  WBICV  tllE 
PEOPLE  ARE  KEPT,  OCCASIONS  THE  IGNORANCE  OF  TB£ 
THIERS,  AND  IS  THE  SECOND  £f  PECT  09  DESPOTIC 
POWER.. 

Though  the  viziers,  it  is  objected,  may  not  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  improve  their  minds,  yet  it  is  most  certainly  for  the 
interest  of  the  public,  that  they  should  not  be  ignorant,  since 
every  nation  desires  to  be  well  governed :  what  then  is  the 
reason,  that  no  citizen  in  those  countries  has  the  virtue  to  re- 
proach the  viziers  for  their  ignoi^ance  and  injustice,  and  to  forc^ 
them  by  the  fear  of  contempt  to  become  good  citizens?  It  is 
because  the  property  of  despotic  power  is  to  debase  and  de- 
grade the  mind. 

In  states  where  the  law  alone  dispenses  punishments  and  re* 
wards,  and  where  obedience  is  paid  to  none  but  the  laws, 
the  virtuous,  dwelling  in  safety,  contract  a  boldness  and  firm- 
men  of  soul,  that  cannot  Msbsist  in  a  ceuAtry  which  is  th)e  seat 
of  despotic  power,  where  property,  life,  and  liberty,  depend 
on  the  caprice'*^  and  arbitrary  wiH  of  one  man.  In  these  eouu- 
tries  it  would  be  as  imprudent  to  be  virtuous,  as  it  would  have 

■        HI  ■  I  ]  .1  I     m         I 

*  We  can  find  no  instance  in  Turk^  like  that  which  happened  in 
Sc^fttland,  of  the  laws  punishing  the  sovereign  for  aa  act  of  injiiitiee 
c<unmitted  against  a  subject.    At  Malcolm's  accession  to  the  throne 
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been  to  be  Tiscious  in  Crete  and  Lacedemon.  There  no  man 
rises  up  against  ii^ustice,  and,  rather  than  applaud  it,  cries  with 
(he  philosopher  PhiJoxenes,  "  Let  me  be  carried  back  to  the 
quarries." 

In  these  governmentSi  how  difficult  would  it  be  to  be  virtu* 
OQS  }  To  what  dangers  would  a  person  of  probity  be  exposed  } 
Supposed  man  in  love  with  virtue;  would  we  have  such  a 
man  perceive,  that  the  ii^justice  or  incapacity  of  the  viziers  or 
satraps  was  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  public,  and  yet  be 
silent?  this  would  be  a  eontradiction*  Besides,  a  mute  probity 
would  here  be  of  no  use.  The  more  virtuous  this  man  was,  the 
more  e^^er  would  he  be  to  point  out  him  on  whom  the  national 
contempt  ought  to  fall :  and  I  even  maintain,,  that  he  ought  to  do 
it*  Now,from  the  injustice  and  weakness  of  a  vizier  invested,  as 
I  have  said  above,  with  the  power  necessary  to  condemn  merit  to 
the  greatest  torments,  this  man  would  be  so  much  the  sooner 
delivered  to  the  mutes,  in  proportion  to  his  being  more  the 
friend  of  virtue  than  of  his  country. 

As  Nero,  when  on  the  stage,  extorted  the  applauses  of  the 
spectators^  more  barbarous  than  himself;  so  the  viziers  require 
the  praises  of  even  those  they  use  ill,  and  overload  with  taxes. 
They  are  like  Tiberius,  under  whose  reign  the  sighs  and  cries 
of  the  unhappy  wretches  under  oppression  were  construed  to 
proceed  from  a  (actions  spirit,  because  every  thing  is  criminal, 
says  Suetonios,  under  a  prince  who  is  constantly  stung  with  his 
own  guilt. 

There  is  not  a  vizier,  who  would  not  reduce  mankind  to  the 
condition  of  those  ancient  Persians,  who,  being  cruelly  whipped 
by  the  order  of  their  prince,  were  obliged  to  appear  before  him : 
"  We  come,*'  said  they,  *'  to  thank  thee  for  having  conde« 
scended  to  remember  us/' 

of  Scotland,  a  nobleman  presented  to  him  the  patent  of  his  privi- 
leges, entreating  his  majesty  to  confirm  them:  but  the  king  took 
the  patent,  and  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  noblem&n  complained  of  this 
to  the  parliament,  who  decreed,  that  the  king  should  sit  on  his  throne^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  stitch  the  nobleman's  patent  to* 
gether  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

HR 
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The  noble  boldneu  of  a  citieen,  so  Tirtuoni  at  to  reprotck 
Ibe  viaiers  for  their  ignorance  and  iDJostice,  wmild  be  sooft 
MIowed  by  his  pnaishment*,  to  which  BObo4y  WQold  espote 
themselves.  Nobody^  you  will  say»  but  the  brave  maoj  tlif 
hero.  He  might  do  it^  I  reply*  whea  snpported  by  the  hope 
df  esteem  and  glory  i  bat,  if  he  is  deprived  of  this  hope,  lut 
coarage  abandons  him.  Among  a  siavbh  people^  the  name  of 
fiictious  is  given  to  a  generous  cHiasen ;  and  there  will  be  foiMid 
(hose  vriio  approve  his  {mnishment.  There  is  no  crime  on* 
which  praise  it  not  lavished,  in  a  stata  where  an  abject  mean* 
nesB  if  become  the  mode.  **  If  the  plague,*'  aaye  6ordeii> 
**  had  garten,  pcnmns,  and  ribbons,  to  bestawr,  thiM-e  mm 
churchmen  vile  enoagb,  and  civihans  base  enedgh,  to  maifi^ 
lain,  that  the  plagae  reigns  by  divine  right;  and  that  ftowitl^ 
draw  onrsehres  from  its  aMittgnant  iniuencea  it  a  sin  against 
God.''  It  is  then  more  prudent  in  these  countries  lo  be  tiM 
accomplice  than  the  accuser  of  knavea;  for  virtue  and  talents 
are  always  the  but  of  tyranny. 

On  the  conquest  of  India  by  Thames  Kouli  Khan,  the  only 
man  worthy  of  esteem,  whom  that  prince  found  in  the  Mogul's 
empire^  was  one  named  Mahmouth,  and  this  Mahmouth  was 
banished. 

In  countries  subject  to  a  despotic  government,  the  love  of 
the  esteem  and  acclamations  of  the  people  is  so  criminal,  that 
the  prince  dways  punishes  those  who  obtain  them*  Agricola^ 
after  having  triumphed  over  the  Britons,  in  order  to  escape 
the  applauses  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  fury  of  Domitian, 


*  When  a  Tizier  commits  a  fault  during  his  administration,  if  the 
public  suffer  by  it,  the  pec^le  complain,  and  the  vicier's  pride  is  of- 
fended:  but,  so  for  is  he  from  chaoging;  his  measures,  and  tr^'in^  by  a 
better  conduct  to  calm  their  too  just  complaints,  that  he  solely  em« 
ploys  himself  in  methods  of  imposing  silence  on  the  citizens.  These 
methods  of  force  exasperate  them,  and  they  redouble  their  cries: 
the  vizier  has  then  only  two  parts  to  take,  either  to  expose  the  state 
to  revolutions,  or  to  carry  despotic  power  to  that  excess  which  af* 
ways  threatens  the  ruin  of  empires.  This  last  choice  is  most  com- 
monly  preferred  by  the  viziers* 
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passed  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  night,  in  his  way  to  the  em* 
peror's  palace :  the  prince  embraced  him  coldly :  Agricola 
retired ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Briton,  says  Tacitus,  was  in- 
stantly lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  slaves* 

In  those  unhappy  times,  one  might  have  cried  out  at  Rome, 
with  Bratus,  "  O  virtue,  thou  art  but  an  empty  name !"  How 
can  we  expect  to  find  it  amongst  a  people  who  live  in  perpe- 
tual agonies,  and  whose  minds,  being  broke  with  fear,  have 
lost  all  their  force  and  vigonr  ?  Among  such  people,  we  only 
meet  with  powerful  insolence,-  and  abject  dastardly  slaves. 
What  picture  can  be  more  humbling  to  human  nature  than  the 
audience  of  a  vizier,  when,  with  a  grave  and  stupid  air  ef 
importance,  he  advances  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  clients, 
whCf  grave,  mute,  and  immoveabley  with  Iheir  eyes  fixed  and 
cast  down,  wait  trembling  for  the  favour  of  a  look*,  nearly  in 
the  attitade  of  those  bramins,  who,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  end  of  their  noses,  wait  for  the  blue  and  divine  flam# 
Vvith  which  Heaven  is  to  bestow  its  illuminations,  and  whosjs 
Appearance,  aceordkig  to  them,  is  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity 
of  a  paged ! 

When  we  see  merit  thus  bumbled  before  an  ignorant  vizier, 
or  even  a  despicable  eunuoh,  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind 
the  ridiculous  veneration  in  which  cranes  are  held  at  Japan^ 
where  the  name  of  that  bird  is  never  uttered  without  its  being 
preceded  by  O-thurisama,  or,  my  lord* 


*  The  vizior  hnnsetf  never  eiitei^  tiie  divan,  when  the  suHag  is 
there,  withoul  ti«mhllBg« 
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CHAP.  XX. 

THE  CONTEMPT  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THE  FALSE  ESTEEM 
PEOPLE  AFFECT  TO  HAVE  FOR  IT,  THE  THIRD  EFFECT 
OF  DESPOTIC  POWER. 

SiNCEf  as  I  have  already  proved  in  the  preceding  chapters^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  yiziers  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  de- 
spotic forms  of  government;  the  ridicule,  which  in  those 
countries  is  cast  on  virtue,  seems  equally  to  proceed  from  the 
iame  effect. 

Is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  sumptuous  repasts  of  the  air- 
cient  Persians,  and  in  their  elegant  evening  entertainmenti^ 
they  ridiculed  the  frugality  and  coarse  food  of  the  Spartans  ? 
and  that  the  courtiers,  accustomed  to  cringe  in  the  anti-cham«- 
ber  of  the  eunuchs,  in  order  to  obtain  the  disgraceful  honour 
of  being  their  sport,  did  not  give  the  name  of  ferocity  to  the 
noble  pride  which  forbade  the  Greeks  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  great  king. 

A  slavish  people  cannot  avoid  treating  with  ridicule  bravery, 
diagnaoimity,  disinterestedness,  a  contempt  of  life,  and,  all 
the  virtues  founded  on  patriotism  and  liberty.  In  Persiay  they 
must  then  have  treated  as  a  fool,  and  the  enemy  of  a  priqce, 
every  virtuous  subject,  lyho;  struck  with  the  heroism  of  the 
Greeks,  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to  assemble,  and,  by  a 
speedy  reformation  of  the  government^  prevent  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  an  empire^  where  virtue  was  despised*.  The 
Persian^,  tp  e^ape  the  mortification  of  thinking  themselvet 
iQean^  were  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the  Qreeks  as 
ridiculous.     We  can  never  be  struck  by  any  sentiments  that  do 


*  At  the  very  moment  when  three  hupdred  Spartans  defended  the 
pass  of  Tbermepyhe,  some  Arcadian  deserterf  were  giving  Xerxes  ap 
account  of  the  Olympic  gapies,  when  a  Persian  lord  cried  out^r 
**  What  mei|  are  we  goiifg  to  fight !  Insensible  of  interest,  they  ve 
only  greedy  of  glory !" 
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not  affect  us  in  a  lively  manner.  A  brave  citizen,  who  is  had 
an  veneration  wherever  the  rank  of  a  citizen  subsists,  must 
ever  pass  for  a  fool  in  all  despotic  governments. 

Among  us  Europeans,  who  approach  nearer  to  the  heroism 
of  the  Greeks  than  to  the  servility  of  the  eastern  empireSf 
how  many  great  actions  would  be  deemed  fooJish,  were  they  ^ 
not  consecrated  by  the  admiration  of  all  ages  !  To  this  admi<- 
ration  is  to  be  ascribed  our  not  mentioning  as  ridiculous  th» 
order  sent  by  the  people  of  Sparta  to  King  Agis,  before  the 
battle  of  Mantinea :  "  Take  no  advantage  of  superiority  of 
numbers ;  send  back  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  fight  the  enemy 
with  equal  force.''  In  like  manner  we  should  treat  as  ridicu«- 
lous  the  answer  made  by  Callicratidas,  general  of  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet,  before  the  battle  of  Argineuses.  Hermon  ad- 
vising him  not  to  engage  the  Athenian  fleet  with  unequal 
force,  **  O  Hermon,**  he  replied,  *'  the  gods  forbid  that  I 
should  follow  an  advice  that  would*  be  attended  with  such  fatal 
consequences  to  my  country.  Sparta  shall  not  be  dishonoured 
by  her  general.  Here  both  I  and  my  army  must  either  con* 
quer  or  perish.  Is  it  for  Callicrattdas  to  teach  the  art  of  mak* 
ing  a  retreat  to  men  who,  to  this,  day,  have  never  inquired 
what  were  the  numbers  of  the  enemy»  but  only  where  they 
were  encamped?"  So  bold  and  noble  an  answer  would  to 
most  men  appear  foolish.  What  men  have  such  an  elevation 
fA  soul,  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  politics,  as  to  perceive, 
like  Callicratidas,  the  importance  of  cherishing  in  the  Spartans 
that  obstinate  bravery  that  rendered  them  invincible?  This 
hero  knew  that  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  cherishing  their 
sentiments  of  courage  and  glory,  too  much  prudence  might 
blunt  their  edge;  and  that  a  nation  can  have  none  of  the  vir- 
tues, without  having  the  scfuples  that  attend  them. 

Half  politicians,  for  want  of  comprehending  a  sufficieni 
•xtent  of  time,  are  always  struck  in  too  lively  a  manner  with 
a  present  danger.  Accustomed  to  consider  every  action  inde- 
pendently of  the  chain  by  which  they  are  all  united,  when 
they  think  of  correcting  the  success  of  any  virtue  that  pre« 
vails  among  a  people,  they  too  often  only  take  from  them  the 
palladiun^  tp  which  is  fixed  their  success  and  jglory. 
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It  is  then  to  this  ancient  admiration  that  we  ow6  oi^r  stiil 
cootioning  to  admire  tb«8e  actions:  this  admiration  is  then 
only  hypocritical,  or  the  effect  of  pr^udice*  A  felt  admira- 
tion would  necessarily  lead  us  to  imitation. 

Kow,  what  man  is  there,  among  those  who  pretend  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  glory,  who  would  blush  at  a  victory,  that 
was  not  entirely  owing  to  his  bravery  and  military  skill  ?  Are 
there  many  Antiochus  Soters?  That  prince,  sensible  that  be 
^wed  the  defeat  of  the  Galates  only  lo  the  terror  and  concision 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  the 
elephants,  shed  tears  on  his  triumphal  palms,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle  caused  trophies  to  be  raised  to  his  elephants. 

They  boast  of  the  generosity  of  Gelom  After  the  defeat  of 
the  innumerable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  the  conquer* 
ed  expected  the  hardest  conditions,  that  prince  only  required 
of  the  humbled  Carthaginians  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous 
sacrifices  of  their  own  children,  whom  tbey  offered  to  Saturn. 
That  conqueror  would  reap  no  other  adrantage  from  his  Tic* 
tory  than  the  conclusion  of  the  only  treaty  that  perhaps  was 
«Ter  made  in  favour  of  human  nature*  Among  so  many  ad* 
mirers,  why  has  Gelon  no  imitator?  A  thousand  heroes  have 
by  turns  subdued  Asia :  however,  there  is  not  one  who,  sen** 
«fble  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  the  human  race,  has  improTed 
his  victory,  by  freeing  the  Orientals  from  that  weight  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation-  into  which  they  have  been 
iKink  by  despotic  power.  None  of  them  have  destroyed  those 
houses  of  grief  and  lamentation  where  jealousy  without  re* 
teorse  mutilates  the  unhappy  persons  destined  to  guard  their 
pleasure,  and  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  having  desires 
always  reviving  and  always  impotent.  People  have  then  no 
esteem  for  Oelon's  action,  but  what  is  hypocriticalf  or  the 
effect  of  prejudice. 

We  honour  valour,  but  it  is  less  than  it  was  honoured  at 
Sparta :  therefore  we  do  not  experience,  at  the  view  of  a  forti* 
fied  town,  the  sensations  of  contempt  felt  by  the  Spartans. 
Some  of  them,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  asked*— 
*'  By  what  women  is  this  city  inhabited  >''~«'  These  are,** 
they  were  told,  <♦  the  Corinthians.''—"  Do  not  these  niean- 
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ppirited  attd  cowardiy  men  know,"  they  reswned,  "  that  the 
only  nmparts  impenetrable  to  the  enemy  are  citizens  deter-* 
mined  to  die  V*  Such  fcourageltnd  elevation  of  soul  are  only  t^ 
be  found  in  warlike  republics.  With  Wrhateter  lore  we  ai*e 
auBialed  for  our  country,  we  do  not  see  the  mother,  after  the 
loss  of  a  ison  killed  in  battle,  reproach  her  other  sons  who  have 
survived  the  defeat.  We  do  not  take  example  from  those  vir- 
tuous Spartans :  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  ashamed  of  having 
borne  in  their  wombs  men  capable  of  flying,  those,  whose  chiU 
dren  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  retired  to  the  innermost  parti 
of  their  houses,  in  mourning  and  silence;  while,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  mothers,  whose  sons  died  itghting,  filled  with  joyp 
and,  with  their  heads  croWned  with  flowers,  went  to  the  tempttf 
to  return  thanks  to  the  gods. 

However  brave  our^diers  may  be,  we  do  not  see  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  men  sustain,  like  the  Swiss  at  the  battle  of  St;^ 
James  I'Hospital*,  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  who  paid  for  their  victory  by  the  h)ss  of  eight  thousand 
Sdldier^.  '  We  no  longer  see  governments  treat  as  cowards, 
and  condemn  as  such,  ten  soldiers,  who,  escaping  from  the 
slaughter  of  that  battle,  brought  home  the  news  of  so  glorious 
i  defeat* 

If  in  Europe  itself  we  have  only  a  barren  admiration  of  such 
actions  and  such  virtues,  what  contempt  must  the  people  of  the 
East  feel  for  the  same  virtues?     Who  can  make  these  think  of 


*  M.  Dudos,  in  the  History  of  Louis  XL  says,  that  the  Swiss,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand,  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Daupfain^s 
army,  composed  of  fourteen  thousand  French  and  eight  thousand 
English.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Bottelin^  and  the  Swiss  were 
^almost  all  slain* 

At  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  thirteen  hundred  Swiss  routed  the 
Archduke  Leopold's  array,  composed  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Near 
the  Wesen,  in  the  canton  of  GlAris,. three  hundred  and  fifty  Swiss  de- 
fbated  eight  thousand  Austrians  ;  every  year  they  celebrate  the  mc*- 
mory  of  this  defeat  on  the  fieW  of  battle,  when  an  orator  raakes^  a 
panegyric  on  this  action,  and  reads  the  list  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  aaaiei. 
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them  with  respect?  Those  countries  are  peopled  with  abject 
TicioQs  minds ;  and  when  the  virtuoas  men  in  a  country  arft 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  bent  to  a  nation^  it  neces- 
sarily receives  it  from  those  who  are  corrupt.  These  last, 
always  interested  in  ridiculing  the  sensations  they  do  notfeelj 
render  the  virtuous  silent.  Unhappily  there  are  but  few  wbd 
do  not  yield  to  the  clamours  of  those  by  whom  they  are  aur« 
rounded,  who  are  courageous  enough  to  brave  the  contempt  of 
their  country,  and  have  the  judgment  to  think  that  the  esteem 
of  a  nation,  placed  on  a  certain  degree  of  degradation^  is  .le» 
flattering  than  dishonourable. 

Did  the  little  value  set  on  Hannibal^  at  the  court  of  Antio* 
chus,  dishonour  that  great  man?  did  the  cowardice,  with 
which  Prusias  would  have  sold  him  to  the  Romans,  stain  the 
glory  of  that  illustrious  Carthaginian  ?  In  the  eyes  of  poste* 
rity,  it  has  only  dishonoured  the  king,  the  council,  and  the 
people,  who  deliberated  uppn  it* 

The  result  of  what  I  have  said  isj  that  people  have  really 
in  despotic  empires  only  a  contempt  for  virtue,  and  that  no* 
thing  but  the  name  is  honoured.  If  every  day  we  invoke  this 
virtue,  and  require  it  of  the  citizens,  it  is  only,  in  this  case, 
with  virtue  as  with  truth,  it  is  demanded  on  condition  we  are 
to  prudent  as  to  conceal  it« 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  EMPIRES  SUBJECT  TO  AR- 
BITRARY POWERS  THE  FOURTH  EFFECT  OF  TY- 
RANNY. 

The  indifference  of  the  eastern  nations  with  respect  to 
virtue^  their  ignorance,  and  abject  state  of  mind,  necessarily 
follow  from  the  form  of  their  government,  and  must  at  tKe 
same  time  render  citizens  dishonest  to  each  other,  and  void  of 
courage  with  respect  to  an  enemy. 

From  this  source  we  may  trace  the  astonishing  rapidity  with 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  subdued  Asia.    How  could 
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tikye$,  educated  and  nurtured  in  the  anti-chamber  of  amaster^ 
jtifle,  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  swords^  the  habitual  sensa»- 
Itonsof  fear  they  had  contracted  from  arbitrary  power?  How 
eould  men,  sodebased,  without  elevation  of  mind^  accustomed 
to  trample  on  the  weak,  and  to  cringe  before  the  powerful^ 
avoid  yielding  to  the  magnanimity,  the  policy,  the  valour,  of 
the  Romans,  and  shew  themselves  equally  dastardly  in  counsel 
and  in  the  field  of  battle? 

If  the  Egyptians,  as  Plutarch  says,  were  successively  the 
slaves  of  all  nations,  it  was  owing  to  their  being  subject  to  the 
most  severe  despotic  power :  thus  tlray  almost  constantly  gave 
]Mroo&  of  cowardice.  When  King  Cleomenes,  being  driven 
horn  Sparta,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  minister,  name4  Sobisius ;  but  having  killed  his 
guard,  and  broken  his  fetters,  the  prince  presented  himself  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria ;  but  in  vain  did  he  exhort  the  citi- 
zens to  revenge  him,  to  puni^  the  injustice  of  his  treatmenei 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny :  every  where,  says  Plu- 
tarch,  be  found  only  immoveable  admirers.  These  base  and 
cowardly  people  had  only  that  speciea  of  conrage  which  made 
them  admire  great  actions,  but  net  that  ifvbich  would  excite 
them  to  hnitate  them. 

How  can  a  .slavish  people  resist  a  free  afnd  powerful  nation  ? 
In  order  to  make  use  of  arbitrary  power  with  impunity,  the 
tyrant  is  forced  to  enervate  the  minds  and  the  courage  of  his 
subjects*  What  renders  him  formidable  at  home,  renders 
faim  weak  abroad :  with  liberty,  he  banishes  from  his  empire, 
all  the  virtues.  '•  They  cannot,^'  says  Aristotle^  *'  inhabit 
base  and  servile  minds.*' — '*  We  must,"  says  the  illustrious 
president  de  Montesq-uieu,  whom  we  have  already  quoted* 
*^  begin  by  being  bad  citizens,  in  order  to  become  good 
slaves.'*  They  could  only  oppose  against  the  attacks  of  a 
people  like  the  Romans,  councils  and  generals  absolutely  un- 
acquainted with  political  and  military  knowledge,  taken  from 
that  very  naitipn,  v^hose  courage  was  softened^  and  whose 
^linds  were  debilitated ;  it  then  necessarily  followed  that  they 
must  have  been  overcome. 
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But,  it  is  said^  the  virtuous  have  however  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre  in  despotic  states*  This  is  true,  when  it  has 
happened  that  the  throne  has  been  successively  possessed  by 
several  great  men.  Virtue  benumbed  by  the  presence  of  ty« 
ranny,  revives  at  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  prince:  his 
presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun ;  when  his  light 
pierces  and  disperses  the  black  clouds  that  cover  the  earth,  all 
nature  revives^  every  thing  glows  with  new  life ;  the  plains 
are  peopled  with  laborious  husbandmen^  the  groves  resound 
with  aerial  concerts,  and  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  skies 
fly  to  the  tops  of  the  #aks,  to  welcome  the  returning  sun. 
"  O  happy  timesi"  cries  Tacitus,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
*'  wiien  people  obey  only  the  laws,  when  every  one  may- 
think  ^freely,  and  freely  tell  his  thoughts,  when  every  heart 
flies  to  the  prince,  and  the  sight  of  him  is  a  benefit!" 

The  histre  thrown  upon  such  nations  is  always  but  of  short 
duration.  If  sometimes  they  attain  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
power  and  glory,  and  become  illustrious  by  success  of  all 
kinds,  this  success  being  united,  as  I  have  already  said,  with 
the  wisdom  of  th^  kings#vho  governed,  and  not  with  the  form 
of  government,  has  always  been  as  fleeting  as  brilliant :  the 
strength  of  such  states,  however  it  may  impose  upon  us,  is  but 
an  illusion ;  it  is  the  Colossus  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  feet 
were  of  potter's  clay.  These  empires  resemble  the  lofty  pine, 
whose  top  reaches  to  the  heavens;  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  airy  seek  for  shelter  under  its  branches ;  but, 
being  fixed  to  the  earth  by  too  weak  a  root,  is  overthrown  by 
the  first  storm.  Such  states  have  but  a  momentary  existence, 
if  they  are  not  surrounded  by  nations,  who  have  little  dispo- 
sitions  for  great  enterpri^s,  and  are  subject  to  arbitrary 
power.  The  respective  strength  of  such  nations  consists  then 
in  an  equilibrium  of  weakness.  If  a  despotic  empire  has  re« 
ceived  a  shock,  and  the  throne  cannot  be  secured  without  a 
manly  and  courageous  resolution,  that  empire  is  destroyed. 

The  people  who  groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power 
have  then  only  a  momentary  success,  a  mere  flash  of  glory^ 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  submit  to  a  free  and  enterprising 
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natiofi.  But  stipposin^  that  particular  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations save  them  from  this  clanger ;  the  bad  administration  of 
these  kingdoms  is  sufficient  to  destroy,  to  depopulate,  and  to 
turn  them  into  desarts ;  the  lethargic  languor  that  successively 
seizes  all  the  members,  produces  this  effect.  The  property  of 
despotic  power  is  to  stifle  the  passions  :  now  when  minds  have, 
by  the  want  of  passions,  lost  their  activity  ;  when  the  citizens 
are  in  a  manner  rendered  stupid  by  the  opiutn  of  luxury,  indo- 
lence^  and  softness,  the  state  then  falls  into  a  consumption  t  the 
apparent  calm  it  enjoys,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  understanding, 
a:  languid  state»that  is  the  forerunner  of  its  dissolution.  The 
passions  are  necessary  in  a  nation,  and  are  its  life  and  soul ;  the 
people  who  have  the  strongest,  are  in  the  end  triumphant. 

The  moderate  effervescence  of  the  passions  is  salutary  to  an 
Empire ;  whioh  in  thia  respect  resemble  the  sea,  whose  stagnate 
waterSi  on  becoming  corrupt,  would  exhale  vapouirs  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  universe,  if  they  were  not  purified  by  the 
rising  of  tempests. 

.  But,  if  the  grandeur  of  nations  subject  to  arbitrary  power  is 
only  momentaneous,  it  is  not  so  in  governments  where  the 
power,  as  in  Rome  and  Greece,  is  divided  between  the  people^ 
the  nobility,  or  the  kings.  In  those  states,  private  interest^ 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  public,  changes  men  into 
C]ti2sei|8»  |t  is  in  such  states  only  that  the  people,  whose  sue* 
cess  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  government,  may  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  long  duration.  The  necessity  in  which  the 
citizens  here  find  themselves^  of  being  employed  about  im« 
portant  objects,  and  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  speaking  what- 
ever they  please,  give  greater  strength  apd  elevation  of  mind ; 
the  boldness  of  their  thoughts  have  an  influence  on  their  hearts^ 
and  make  them  conceive  more  extensive,  more  courageous  pro- 
jects, and  execute  them  with  greater  intrepidity.  I  shall  even 
add,  that  if  private  interest  is  not  intirely  separated  from  that 
of  the  public,  if  the  manners  of  a  people,  like  those  of  the 
Romans,  are  not  as  corrupt  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Marius 
and  Sylla  ;  the  spirit  of  faction,  which  obliges  the  citizens  tp 
watch,  and  be  a  mutual  restraint  on  each  other,  is  the  preserv- 
ing genius  of  these  empires.     They  are  maintained  only  by  a 
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counterbalftnce  of  opposite  interests.  Never  are  the  foonda- 
tions  of  these  states  more  secure,  than  at  the  time  Mrben  theae 
exterior  ferments  appear  ready  to  overthrow  them.  Thus,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  cakn  and  tranquil,  even  when  the  norti| 
winds,  let  loose  on  its  surface,  seems  to  turn  it  up  from  it9 
abyss. 

Ahet  having  discovered  in  the  despotic  power  of  the  eastera 
nations,  the  cause  of  the  ignorance  of  the  viziers,  the  indiffer* 
ence  of  the  people  with  respect  to  virtue,  and  the  overthrow  of 
empires  subject  to  that  form  of  governments,  I  shall  now  pro« 
ceed  to  shew  the  opposite  efiects  produced  fromiother  political 
constitutions. 


CHAP.   XXIL 

OF  THE  lOVE  OF  CEETAIN  NATIONS  FOR  GLORY  4ND 
VIRTUE. 

This  chapter  is  so  necessary  a  consequence  of  the  precedii^g, 
that  I  should  think  myself  excused  from  all  farther  examinatiqii 
of  this  subject,  were  I  not  convinced,  that  an  explanation  ^f  the 
means  proper  to  necessitate  men  to  virtue,  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  public,  and  that  such  disquisitions  are  instructive  even  to 
those  who  are  most  virtuous.  I  therefbfe  enter  into  this  sub- 
ject. I  cast  ray  eyes  over  the  republics  more  fruitful  in  vir- 
tuous  men  :  I  stop  them  at  Greece  and  Rome,  and  see  a  mu)ti« 
tude  of  heroes  arise.  Their  great  acticfn's,  preserved  with  care 
in  history,  seem  collected  there,  to  spread  the  odour  of  virtue 
into  the  most  corrupt  and  distant  ages :  it  is  with  these  actions 
as  with  thcTases  of  incense,  which,  placed  on  the  altars  of  the 
Gods,  are  sufficient  to  diffuse  their  perfume  over  the  vast  extent 
of  their  temples. 

Whoever  considers  the  virtuous  actions  history  has  trans- 
mitted of  these  people,  and  would  discover  the  cause,  .they  will 
find  that  it  proceeded  from  the  address  with  which  the  legis- 
lators of  those  nations  united  private  and  public  interest*. 

*  In  this  union  consists  the  true  spirit  of  the  laws. 
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I  tike  the  action  of  Regulus  for  a  proof  of  this  truth.  Sup<* 
posing  in  this  general^  no  sentiment  of  heroism,  tiot  even  those 
with  which  he  most  have  been  inspired  by  a  Roman  education  ; 
I  maintain,  thkt,  in  the  age  when  that  consul  lived,  the  legislatioii 
was,  in  certain  respects,  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec-* 
lion,  that  h^d  Regulus  consulted  merely  his  own  personal  inter- 
jcst,  he  couW  not  avoid  the. generous  action  he  performed.  For 
whoever  csills  to  mind  the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  that 
flight,  an4  even  the  loss  of  their  buckler  in  battle  was  punished 
with  the  bs^stinadq,  under  which  the  guilty  conunonly  expired, 
must  be  convinced  that  a  consul  conquered,  made  prisoner,  and 
deputed  by  the  Carthaginians  to  treat  about  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  could  not  appear  before  the  Romans,  without  the 
fear  of  ths^t  contempt,  which  is  always  so  humbling  to  repub- 
licans, a\)d  so  insupportable  to  an  elevated  mind.  Hence  the 
only  part  Regulus  had  to  take,  was  to  efl&ce,  by  some  heroic 
action,  the  shame  of  his  defeat.  He  therefore  opposed  the 
treaty  of  exchange,  which  the  senate  was  ready  to  sign.  He 
tdoubtless  exposed  his  life  by  this  advice :  but  the  danger  was 
not  imminent ;  it  was  very  probable,  that,  astonished  by  his 
pourage,  the  senate  would  be  only  the  more  eager  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty,  that  would  restore  to  them  so  virtuous  a  citi- 
zen. Besides,  supposing  the  senate  was  brought  over  by  his 
adviccy  it  was  very  probable,  that  the  Carthaginians,  from  the 
fear  of  reprisals,  or  an  admiration  of  his  virtue,  would  not  make 
him  sufife^  the  punishment,  with  which  they  had  threatened 
Jiim.  Regulus  did  not  then  expose  himself  to  any  danger,  to 
;which,  I  will  not  say  an  heroy  but  even  a  senuble  and  prudent 
fnan,  would  have  presented  himself,  to  avoid  the  contempt,  and 
pbtain  the  admiration,  of  the  Romans. 

There  i?  then  an  art  of  necessitating  men  to  perform  heroic 
actions ;  not  that  I  would  pretend  to  insinuate  here,  that  Regu- 
lus did  nothing  more  than  obey  this  necessity,  nor  do  1  mean  to 
stain  his  glory ;  the  action  performed  by  Regulus  was,  doubt- 
Jess,  the  effect  of  an  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which  led  to  i^rtue; 
but  such  an  enthusiasm  could  nowhere  be  kindled  but  at  Rome. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  a  nation  are  always  necessary  effects 
of  its  legislation  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  knowledge  of  thui 
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truth>  that  made  way  for  that  excellent  law  ia  China ;  to  ferti*. 
lise  the  seeds  of  virtue^  the  mandarins  participate  in  the  glory 
or  shame  of  the  virtuous  or  infamous  actions  committed  in  their 
governments^ ;  and,  in  consequence  of  them,  those  mandarins 
are  raised  to  superior,  or  degraded  to  inferior  -posts. 

How  can  it  be  doubted,  that  virtue  is  not  anoong  all  nations 
the  effect  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  wisdom  in  the  admi'? 
nistration  ?  If  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  so  long  animated 
by  these  manly  and  courageous  virtues,  which  Balzac  calls 
"  the  excursions  of  the  soul  beyond  the  common  duties,'^  it  is 
because  the  virtues  of  this  king  are  almost  constantly  peculiar 
to  the  nations,  where  each  citizen  has  a  part  in  the  sovereignty. 

It  is  only  in  these  countries  that  we  find  a  Fabricius.  Being 
pressed  by  Pyrrhusto  follow  him  to  Epirus:  "  Pyrrhus,"  said 
hef  *'  thou. art  doubtless  an  illustrious  prince,  and  a  gfeat  war<* 
rior;  but  thy  people  groan  in  misery.  What  rashness  would 
it  be  to  take  me  into  Epirus  ?  Canst  thou  doubt  that  thy  pea* 
pie,  soon  ranged  under  my  law,  would  not  prefer  exemption 
from  tribute,  to  being  overloaded  with  taxes,  and  security  to 
the  uncertainty  of  their  possessions?  To-day  thy  fovourite,  tOr 
morrow  I  should  be  thy  master/'  Such  a  discourse  could  only 
be  pronounced  by  a  Roman,  In  republics  we  perceive,  with 
astonishment,  how  far  the  heighth  of  qourage,  and  the  heroism 
of  nations  may  be  carried  f«    I  shall  mention  Themistocles  for 

*  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  other  empires  of  the  East,  where  the 
l^overnors  are  only  employed  in  levying  taxes,  and  opposing  seditions* 
Besides,  they  are  not  required  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  in  their  provinces ;  their  power  in  this  respect  i^ 
'even  very  limited. 

t  We  see  from  cardinal  Mazarine's  letters,  that  he  was  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  this  form  of  government.  He  was  afraid  that  Eng- 
land, by  forming  a  republic,  would  become  too  formidable  to  it^  neighr 
liours.  In  a  letter  to  M.  le  Tellier,  he  says,  "  Don  Louis  and  I  know 
very  well,  that  Charles  II.  is  out  of  the  kingdoms  that  belong  to  him  i 
but  among  all  the  reasons  that  may  engage  the  kings  our  masters,  to. 
think  of  his  restoration,  one  of  the  strongest  is,  hindering  England 
from  forming  a  powerful  republic,  which,  in  the  end,  would  give  all  its 
Beighbourf  cause  lo  look  about  them.'' 
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an  example  of  this  kind :  a  few  days  before,  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  that  warrior^  insulted  in  full  council  by  the  Spartan  gene« 
ral,  made  no  other  reply  to  his  menaces  than  these  words^ 
*'  Strike^  but  hear/'  To  this  example  I  shall  add  that  of  Ti« 
moleon :  he  was  accused  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  cut  his  accusers  in  pieces;  but  he  stopped  their 
fury  by  saying,  "  O  SyracUsans,  what  dre  you  goipg  to  do  ? 
Think  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  accuse  me :  take  care^, 
lest  by  giving  way  to  your  gratitude,  ye  do  not  injure  that  very 
liberty,  which  it  is  my  glory  to  have  restored  to  you." 

If  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  full  of  these  heroic  strokes, 
find  if  we  in  vain  search  the  whole  history  of  despotic  power  to 
find  the  like;  it  is  only  because,  in  these  governments,  private 
interest  is  never  united  to  that  of  the  public  ;  because,  in  these 
countries,  among  a  thousand  qualities,  they  do  honour  only  to 
baseness,  and  reward  none  but  those  of  moderate  abilities*; 
and  because,  to  these  men  of  moderate  abilities,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs'is  almost  always  intrusted  ;  while  men 
of  genius  are  excluded*  They  are  of  opinioui  that  these  being 
restless  and  too  active,  they  would  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
state  ;  a  repose  that  may  be  compared  to  the  momeatary  still-* 
ness  of  nature  preceding  a  tempest.  The  tranquillity  of  a  state 
does  not  always  prove  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  In  arbi« 
trary  governments,  the  men  are  like  those  horses,  whose  noses 
being  wrung,  suffer,  without  flinching,  the  most  cruel  ope* 
ratioivs,  while  the  courser  at  liberty  prances  at  the  first  touch. 
In  these  countries,  a  lethargy  is  taken  for  tr^quilHty.  The 
love  of  glory,  unknown  to  these  nations,  can  only  be  preserved 
in  a  body  politic,  by  the  mild  feriHentation  that  renders  it 
sound  and  robust,  and  calls  forth  every  virtue  and  every  talents 
The  ages  most  favourable  to  literature  have,  for  this  reason, 
always  been  most  fruitful  in  great  generals  and  great  politic 
cians:  the  same  sun  gives  life  to  the  cedar  and  the  plane, 
tree. 


*  In  these  countries  genius  and  abilities  are  onlj  honoured  in  great 
princeSf  and  great  ministers. 
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Moreover,  tkis  passion  for  gbrjTi  which  was  deified  by  th« 
Pagans,  has  received  the  homage  of  all  repabUcs,  but  priocH 
pally  of  those  that  are  pour  and  warlike* 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

THAT  POOR  NATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  ALWAYS  MORE  GRBEDY 
OF  GLORY,  AND  MORE  FRUITFUL  IN  VIRTUOUS  MENt 
THAN  OPULENT  NATIONS. 

The  heroes  in  commercial  tepublics  seem  to  appear  only  to 
destroy  tyranny*  and  then  to  vanish«  It  was  in  the  itkhncy  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Batch,  that  Balzac,  speaking  of  that  nation^ 
said,  *'  that  they  deserved  to  have  €cod  for  their  king,  since 
they  could  notibear  to  have  a  king  for  their  god/'  The  soil 
proper  for  the  production  <»f  great  men  in  republics,  is  then  soon 
exhausted.  The  glory  of  Carthage  disappeared  with  Hanni-^ 
bal*  The  spirit  of  commerce  there,  necessarily  destroyed  that 
of  valour.  "Rich  nations,"  says  Balzac,  "  are  governed  bjr 
the  force  iof  lucrative  reasons,  and  n(A  according  to  nsoral  in« 
stitQtioiis,  which  pit)po9e  motives  to  great  and  honest  enter* 
prizes.** 

A  virtuous  courage  is  only  preserved  anaong  poor  nations* 
The  Scythians  were,  perhaps,  the  only  pe<^le  who  sung  hymaa 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  without  asking  any  favours,  from  their 
being  persuaded  that  the  courageous  could  want  for  nothing* 
Subject  to  commanders,  whose  power  was  sufficiently  extensive, 
tiiey  were  indfependent,*  because  they  ceased  to  obey  their 
chiefs,  when  they  ceased  to  obey  the  laws.  There  are  no  rich 
nations  who  resemble  the  Scythians,  in  having  no  other  want 
but  that  of  glory.  Wherever  commerce  flourishes,  riches  are 
preferred  to  glory,  because  riches  afford  an  exchange  for  all 
pleasures,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  acquire  them. 

What  a  sterility  of  virtues  and  talents  must  this  preference 
occasipn.  The  decrees  of  glory  never  proceed ingi  but  from 
public  gratitude,  its  acquisition  is  always  the  reward  of  services 
rendered  to  our  country  i  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  it,  €oa« 
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•Ut&tly  siippofles  the  desire  of  performing  services^  &at  may  bt 
of  use  to  the  nation* 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  desire  of  riches.  They  may» 
•ometimeSj,  be  the  reward  of  stock-^jobbers,  of  meanness,  of 
ipies,  and  very  often  of  crimes ;  they  seldom  fall  to  the  share 
of  those  who  have  the  greatest  abilities^  or  of  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  by  their  virtues.  The  love  of  riches  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  love  of  virtue*  Commercial  nations 
o|ight  therefore  to  be  more  fruitful  in  good  merchants  than  ia 
good  citizens,  and  in  great  bankers  than  in  heroes. 

It  is  not  then  in  the  land  of  luxury  and  of  riches,  but  in  that 
of  poverty^  that  the  sublime  virtues  grow  and  flourish  * ;  no* 
thing  is  so  uncommon  as  to  meet  great  minds  in  opulent  em* 
piresf ;  the  citizens  there  contract  too  many  wants.  Whoever 
has  multiplied  them,  has  given  tyranny  hostages  for  his  base* 
ness  and  cowardice.  Virtue,  with  which  few  are  satisfied,  can 
alone  secure  the  people  from  corruption.  It  was  this  kind  of 
▼irtne  that  dictated  the  answer  of  an  Bnglish  lord,  distinguished 
by  his  merit,  to  a  minister.  The  court,  finding  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  bring  him  over  to  their  party,  Mr.  Walpole  waited 
upon  him :  '*  I  come  from  the  king,''  said  he,  "  to  assure  you  of 
his  protection ;  to  let  you  know,  that  he  is  sorry  for  his  not  yet 
having  done  any  thing  for  you ;  and  to  offer  you  a  post  more 
suitable  to  your  merit."  "  Sir,''  replied  the  nobleman,  "  before 
I  answer  your  proposal,  permit  me  to  have  my  supper  served 
vp."  Immediately  was  brought  in  the  remains  of  a  leg  of  mut* 
ton,  on  which  he  had  dined ;  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Walpole, 
*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  that  a  man,  who  can  be  con- 
tented with  such  fare,  can  be  easily  gained  over  ?    Tell  his 


*  To  which  I  add  happiness.  What  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  indi* 
viduals  may  be  said  of  nations— that  the  most  virtuous  are  always  the 
most  happy,  though  they  are  not  the  most  rich  and  commercial. 

t  **  Among  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  Sucones/'saysTacitua, 
**  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  set  &  value  on  riches,  and  like 
them  have  submitted  to  despotic  power." 
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majesty  what  you  have  seen;  this  is  the  only  answer  I  hayt 
to  make*". 

Such  a  discburse  could  only  proceed  from  a  person  who 
knew  how  to  contract  the  circle  of  his  wants :  but  how  few 
persons,  in  a  rich  country,  can  resist  the  perpetual  temptatioii 
of  superfluities !  What  virtuous  men  does  poverty  give  to  a 
nation,  whom  luxury  would  have  corrupted!  "  O  philo- 
sophers,'*  Socrates  often  said,  "  you  who  represent  the  Gods 
on  earth,  learn,  like  them,  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  to  be  con- 
tented withMittle ;  especially,  go  not  cringing  to  solicit  princes 
and  kings/'  "  Nothing  can  be  morefrm  and  virtuous,'*  says 
Cicero,  '*  than  the  first  ages  of  Greece ;  they  were  terrified  at 
no  danger,  they  were  discouraged  at  no  obstacles,  and  no  respect 
restrained  them,  or  made  them  sacrifice  the  truth  to  the  abso- 
lute  will  of  princes.''  But  these  philosophers  were  born  in 
poor  countries ;  therefore  their  successors  did  always  preserve 
the  same  virtues.  Those  of  Alexandria  were  reproached  vnth 
having  too  much  complaisance  for  the  princes  their  benefactors^ 
and  with  purchasing,  by  their  meanness,  the  tranquil  leisure 
those  princes  suffered  them  to  enjoy.  On  this  subject,  Plu- 
tarch cries  out,  *'  What  sight  can  be  more  degrading  to  human 
nature,  than  to  see  sages  prostitute  their  praises  to  men  in 
place !  Must  the  courts  of  kings  be  so  often  the  rocks  on 
which  wisdom  and  virtue  split !  Ought  not  the  great  to  be 
sensible,  that  all  who  entertain  them,  with  things  of  only  a 
frivolous  nature,  deceive  them  f  ?  The  true  manner  of  serv- 
I  *  ■■-■■■ 

•  This  story  I  find  related  qf  a  menjber  of  parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  in  the  General  Dictionary. 

t  There  was  doubtless  a  time  when  men,  distin^ished  bv  their  wis* 
dom,  had  a  right  to  speak  only  to  princes,  in  order  to  tell  them  what 
was  truly  useful.  Hence,  the  philosophers  of  India  left  their  retr^t 
but  once  in  a  year :  this  was  to  repair  to  the  king's  palace,  where  each 
^  of  tl^em  uttered],  with  a  loud  voice,  his  political  reflections  on  the 
adq^iniftration,  and  the  changes  and  regulations  they  would  have 
inade  in  the  laws.  Those,  whose  reflections  were  for  three  times  sue* 
cessively  Judged  false  or  trivial,  Ipst  their  right  of  speaking.  Crit* 
Hiit»  of  Philosophy^  torn.  II. . 
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iog  tbem  is  to  reprove  them  for  their  yicesaad  bad  condact, 
and  to  let  them  know^  that  it  ill  becomes  them  to  spend  their 
days  in  diversion.  This  is  the  only  language  proper  to  a  vir« 
taou^  man ;  lying  and  flattery  should  never  dwell  upon  his  lip.'' 

This  exclamation  of  Plutarch  is  very  fine ;  but  it  is  a  greater 
proof  of  his  love  of  truth  than  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  Pythagoras :  "  I  re- 
fuse," says  he,  "  the  name  of  philosophers  to  those  who  give 
into  the  corruption  of  courts ;  those  alone  are  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  before  kings  their  life,  their 
riches,  their  dignities,  their  families,  and  even  their  reputation. 
"By  this  love  of  truth,''  he  adds,  '*  we  participate  with  the 
divinity,  and  become  united  tp  him  in  the  most  noble  and  in* 
iixoAiOt  manner/' 

Such  meo  do  not  indifferently  arise  in  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ments: they  are  produced,  either  by  a  philosophical  enthu- 
aiasm  that  is  speedily  extinguished,  by  a  singular  educa- 
tion, or  by  an  excellent  legislation.  The  philosophers  men^ 
lioned  by  Plutarch  and  Pythagoras  have  almost  constantly 
been  born  in  poor  nations,  passionately  fond  of  glory. 

Not  that  I  regard  indigence  as  the  source  of  virtues :  it  is  to 
the  greater  or  less  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  honours  and 
rewards  that  we  must  attribute  the  production  of  great  men 
among  all  nations.  But  what  can  scarcely  be  imagined  is^ 
that  virtue  and  abilities  are  no  where  to  be  recompenced  in  so 
flattering  a  manner  as  in  poor  and  warlike  republics. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

PROOF    OF   THIS   TRUTH. 

To  take  from  this  proposition  the  air  .of  a  paradox,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  the  two  most  general  objects  of  the  de- 
sires of  mankind  are  wealth  and  honours.  But  of  these  two 
objects,  men  are  most  desirous  of  honours;  they  are  dispensed 
ia  a  mjanner^^flattering  to  self-love. 
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The  desire  therefore  of  obtaining  them  render  men  4»pd9io 
xfi  the  greatest  efSonts,  and  it  it  then  that  they  perform  pro* 
digies.  Now  these  honours  are  no  where  distributed  with  mor« 
justice  than  among  the  people^  who^  having  no  other  money  tm 
pay  for  the  services  rendered  to  their  eonntry,  have  couse* 
quentiy  the  greatest  interest  in  supporting  their  value:  ithu^ 
the  poor  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  produced  mom 
great  men  than  all  4he  vast  and  r-ieh  empires  xii  the  East. 

Among  the  nations  opulent  and  subject  to  i^potic  powoi) 
people  place^  and  ought  to  |>lace,  more  value  on  mon^  tbanioa 
honours.  As  honours  received  their  value  frcna  tire  manner  » 
which  they  are  administei'ed,  and  as  in  the  East  the  eultaoft  ^n 
dispensers  of  them,  it  appears,  that  they  must  bring  them  into 
discredit  by  the  ill  choice  they  make  of  those  whom  tfeey 
adorn  with  them.  Thus,  in  those  countries,  honours  4ire 
properly  mere  titles  only:  they  cannot  flatter  >pride  tn^a  vovjr 
lively  manner,  because  they  are  seldom  united  with  gloiy^ 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  princes,  but  in  that  of  theipeopto 
only,  to  bestow;  since  glory  is  nothing  more  than  ibe  acdama* 
tion  of  public  gratitude.  Now,  when  honours  are  debasedi  thw 
desire  of  obtaining  theni  grows  cool,  and  this  desire  no  longer 
enables  men  to  perform  great  things ;  they  become  in  a  state 
a  spring  without  force,  and  therefore  placemen  justly  neglect 
tfo  make  use  of  them. 

There  is  a  district  in  America,  where^  when  an  Indian  baa 
gained  a  victory,  or  managed  a  negotiation  with  dexterity, 
they  say  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  ^'  Thou  art  a 
man*''  This  eulogium  isamore  powerful  incentive  to  great 
actions  than  all  the  dignities  proposed  by  despotic  states  to 
those  who  render  themselves  illustrious  by  their  talents. 

In  order  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  contempt  which  must 
be  sometimes  thrown  on  honours,  from  the  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  they  are  bestowed,  let  us  remember  the  abuse  that  was 
niade  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Claudius:  <'vUnder>that  emperor,'* 
lays  Pliny,  ''  a  citizen  kilkd  a  raven,  remarkable  for  his  dex« 
terity :  this  citizen  was  put  to  death,  and  a  magnificent  funeral 
was  made  for  the  bird ;  a  musician,  playing  on  a  flute,  preceded 
the  bed  of  state,  on  which  the  raven  hy,  which  was  supported 
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hf  twi»  sfaftes,  and  «a  :tbe  pc^oessioa  foUowted  «&  ii^Boite  nam. 
ber  of  people  of  both  sexes  aod  of  ail  ages.  Upon  this  sub*- 
iftet,  Pfiny  crbos  oMfc,  ♦*  What  would  «ar  aiiceartors  say,  if  in 
ficflpe  itaelf,  where  our  first  kings  "vvtere  interred  wiUiout  pomp, 
wJiere  ihey  did  m0t  t^T^tig^iAke  dieatb  of  the  destroyer  of  €ar«. 
Ib^ge  $tnd  lifumafkkia,  they  itad  asfiiated  at  the  o&se^ies  of  a 
aaarenT' 

Bat,  yon  vill  eay,  in  countries  subject  to  arbitrary  poweo 
benouTB  are  .hmwerer  sometimes  the  reward  of  merit.  They 
dMibtle^are^o:  but  ihoy  are  oftener  the  ceward  of  vice  attd 
«ieano«s9»  Honottroxtire.in  these  governments  like  the  scattered 
%r§e8  ifkM>  d^aert,  whose  fruits  areisometimes  carriod  off  by  tha 
biitd$  ^f'h^tmeo/  bat  becotae  too  i>ften  the  prey  of  the  serpent, 
)¥htcb  {rom.the  f«i>t  of  the  tvee  ascends  even  to  its  top. 

HonAj^rs  being  once  .degraded,  services  ^performed  lor  the 
state  can  only  be  paid  for  with  money.  Now  every  nation^ 
whd  diaoharges  its  obliga^oQs  only  with  specie,  soon  becomes 
^ve«ichai^ged  with  expences,  and  in  a  little  time  insolTeat; 
Ibaf^  is  tben  jao  r^eward  for  virtue  and  abilities. 

In  wmn,  is>tt  said,  that,  instructed  by  want,  princes  in  this 
ectremi^  <>ught  to  have  recourse  to  the  payment  of  their  obli^ 
galioa#  with  honours :  for  as  i«  poor  republicsj  wher^  favours 
are  dislribtttfid  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  raise  the 
iFf^^ijpf  honours,  nothing  can  be  more  difilcult  than  to  render 
Ibam  v^alnablein' despotic  ^coun  tries* 

Wbftt  probity  would  that  admini^atioD  j^ew,  that  should 
tudsav^Hir  to  re^triurd  with  hono»£S !  Wh»t  strength  of  mind 
would  it  requijse.tQiresist  Ihe  iolrigues  of  courtiers  I  What  dis- 
ee^msnt  torgraot  ti»e«e  honours  only  :to  persons  o^  great  talents 
^d  distiiiguiahAd  virMuss, nod  f^o^staiilly  to  refose  tken  to  thoss 
of  mean  abilitios,  who  would  discredit  tbem !  What  justness 
of  thought  would  it  demands  to.9^kfi^  Ibo  precise  moosent,  when 
t^se  honours^  by  b«^OQ|ing  too  commoB,  womH  oo  longer  ex* 
cite  the  citizens  to  make  the  same  efforts,  and  wheathey  ought 
consequently  to  create  new  ones ! 

It  is  not  the  same  with  honours  as  with  riches.    If  the  public 

interest  forbids  the  melting  down  the  gold  and  silver  specie,  it 

'  on  the  contrary  requires,  that  honours  should  not  be  bestowed 
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as  a  rewardi  when  they  have  lost  the  valae  which  they  only  re* 
ceive  from  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  subject^  that  we  cannot^  without  as« 
tonishment^  consider  the  conduct  of  most  nations,  who  empl<^ 
io  many  men  in  the  management  of  their  revenues,  and  appoint 
none  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of  honours.  Yet  what  caa 
be  of  greater  use,  than  a  severe  scrutiny  into  the  merit  of  those 
whom  they  raise  to  dignities?  Why  has  not  each  nation  a 
court,  in  which,  by  a  profound  and  strict  examinatioii,  they 
may  ascertain  the  reality  of  those  talentff  that  are  tn  be  re- 
warded ?  What  a  value  would  such  an  examination  g^ve  td 
honours!  What  a  desire  to  merit  them  i  What  a  happy 
change  would  this  desire  produce,  not  only  in  private  educa* 
tion,  but  by  little  and  little,  in  that  of  the  public  t  A  change^ 
on  which,  perhaps,  depends  all  the  difference  observable  be* 
tween  nations. 

Among  the  base  and  cowardly  courtiers  of  Antioehus,  how 
many  would  there  have  been  had  they  been  educated  from 
their  infancy  at  Rome,  who  would,  like  Popilins,  have  drawn 
a  circle  about  that  king,  beyond  which  he  could  not  pass 
without  rendering  himself  a  slave,  or  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  ! 

Haviiy  proved  that  great  rewards  produce  great  virtues,  and 
that  the  wise  distribution  of  honours  is  the  strongest  band  which 
legislators  can  use  to  unite  the  private  and  general  interest,  and 
to  form  good  citizens;  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  the  love  or  indifference  of  certain  nations  for  vir* 
tue  is  an  effect  of  the  different  forms  of  their  governments* 
Now,  what  I  have  said  of  the  love  of  virtue,  which  I  take  for 
an  example,  may  be  applied  to  any  other  of  the  passions*  We 
ought  not  then  to  attribute  to  nature  that  unequal  degree  of 
passions,  of  which  different  nations  appear  susceptible. 

As  the  last  proof  of  this  truth,  I  am  going  to  shew,  that  the 
strength  of  our  passions  is  always  proportioned  to  the  force 
q(  the  means  employed  to  excite  them. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  EXACT  RELATION  BEtWEEN  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
THE  PASSIONS  AND  THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  REWARDS 
PROPOSED  TO  MANKIND. 

In  order  to  be  sensible  of  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to 
bave  recourse  to  history,  I  open  that  of  Mexico :  1  see  heaps 
of  gold  aflfbrding  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  greater  riches 
than  they  could  have  procured  by  the  plunder  of  all  Europe. — 
Animated  by  the  desire  of  possessing  them,  these  very  Spaniards 
quit  their  substance  and  their  famiHes,  and,  under  the  conduct 
4>f  Cortez,  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  new  world ;  combat 
at  once  the  climate,  want,  numbers,  and  valour;  and,  by  a 
courage  as  obstinate  as  impetuous,  triumph  over  them  all. 

More  heated  still  by  the  lust  of  gold,  and  more  greedy  of 
riches,  as  they  w'ere  more  indigent,  I  see  the  Buccaneers  pass 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  seas,  attack  impenetrable  in* 
trenchments,  defeat,  with  a  handful  of  men,  numerous  bodies 
of  disciplined  soldiers;  and  often,  having  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean^  open  to  themselves  a  new  passage  into  the 
northern  seas,  by  surmounting,  with  incredible  fatigue,  conti- 
nual  combats,  and  a  courage  that  was  proof  against  every  thing, 
all  the  obstacles  which  men  and  nature  threw  in  their  way. 

If  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  history  of  the  north,  the  first  peo- 
ple, who  present  themselves  to  my  view,  are  the  disciples  of 
Odin.  They  are  animated  with  the  prospect  of  a  reward,  which, 
though  imaginary^  is  the  greatest  of  all,  when  realized  by  cre^^ 
dulity.  ^hu3,  while  they  are  actuated  by  a  lively  hope,  they 
shew  a  courage,  which,  being  proportioned  to  a  celestial  recom* 
pence,  is  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Buccaneers.  "  Our  war- 
riors, greedy  of  death,*'  says  one  of  their  poets,  "  seek  for  it 
with  fury ;  being  struck  in  battle  by  a  mortal  blow,  they  fall, 
and  laughing  die/'  This  truth  is  confirmed  by  one  of  their 
kings,  named  Lodbrog,  when,  crying  out  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle,. "  With  what  unknown  joy  amj  seiaed  1  I  die  :  I  hear  the 
Toice  of  Odin  call  me ;  already  the  gates  of  his  palace  are 
ppened ;  I  see^  coming  from  thence^  beautiful  virgins  half  nake4| 
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they  wear  a  blue  scarf,  which  augments  the  whiteness  of  their 
bosoms;  they  advance  towards  me,  and  offer  n^e  the  most  deli- 
cious beer,  in  the  bleeding  skulls  of  my  enemies.*' 

If  from  the  north  I  pass  to  the  south,  I  see  Mahomet,  th€ 
creator  of  a  new  religion  like  that  of  Odin,  call  himself  the 
envoy  of  heaven,  proclaim  to  the  Saracens,  that  the  Most  High 
had  delivered  to  them  the  earth,  that  he  would  make  terror 
and  desolation  march  before  them ;  but  that  they  must  merit 
the  empire  by  their  valour.  To  excite  their  courage,  he  teaches, 
that  the  eternal  has  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  hell> 
narrower  than  the  edge  of  ascimetar;  and  that,  after  the  resur- 
rection, the  brave  will  skip  over  it  with  a  light  foot,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  celestial  abodes;  while  the  coward,  falling 
from  this  bridge,  will  be  precipitated  into  the  jaws  of  the  hor- 
rible  serpent  that  inhabits  the  dark  cavern  of  the  house  of 
smoke. 

To  confirm  the  mission  of  the  prophet,  his  disciples  add^ 
that,  mounted  on  Al-borak,  he  passed  through  the  sevea 
heavens,  saw  the  angel  of  death,  and  the  white  cock,  whicb» 
with  his  feet  fixed  on  the  first  heaven,  concealed  his  head  ia 
the  seventh :  that  Mahomet  cut  the  moon  in  two  ;  made  foun* 
tains  issue  from  his  fingers ;  gave  speech  to  the  brutes;  caused 
himself  to  be  followed  by  the  forests,  and  saluted  by  the  moun- 
tains*; and  that,  beloved  of  God,  he  brought  the  law,  dic- 
tated to  him  by  the  Almighty. 


*  Many  other  miracles  are  related  of  Mahomet.  A  restive  came]» 
having  perceived  him  at  a  distance,  came  to  him»  they  say,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  prophet,  vho,  stroking  him,  ordered  him  to 
amend.  It  is  said,  that  at  another  time  the  same  prophet  fed  thirty 
thousand  men  with  a  sheep's  liver.  Father  Maracio  does  not  dispute 
the  fact,  but  pretends,  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  With  re- 
spect to  the  prodigies  that  are  still  more  astonishing,  such  as  cutting 
the  moon  in  two,  making  the  mountains  dance,  and  a  roasted  shoulder 
of  mutton  speak,  the  Mussulmans  assert,  the  performance  of  such 
amazing  prodigies,  so  mnch  above  all  human  strength  and  cunning,, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  convince  stubborn  minds,  whkh  ate  always 
very  difficult  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  miracles. 
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Struck  by  these  recitals,  the  Saracens  listeneil  to  the  dis- 
course  of  Mahomet  with  the  more  credulity,  as  he  gave  them 
the  most  volaptaons  deseription&of  the  celestial  abodes  designed 
fcr  the  brave.  Interested  by  the  pleasures  of  sense  to  be  en- 
joyed in  Paradise,  I  see  them  glowing  with  the  warmest  zeal^ 
wad,  sighing  incessently  after  the  hoam,  rash  with  Ibry  itpoa 
f&efr  enemies.  '*  Warriors  !^  cri«d  in  battle  one  of  their  ge» 
»eral9>  named  Ikrimaeh^,  "  I  see  those  beantifal  virgtns  witk 
Uaek  eyes :  they  are  loarscore  in  ninnber.  If  one  of  thefl» 
ribettid  make  ber  ap]>earaiiee  o»  earth,  aH  its^  sovereigns^  wouM 
^;isit  their  thrones  to  foUow  her.  But  what  da  I  see  f — <otte  of 
^bem  advances;  she  has  geki  burins  on  her  legs^  in  cHie  hand 
•be  holds  a  bandkerehief  of  green  silk^  and  in  the  other  a  topas 
cup;  she  beckons  me  with  ber  bead^  Kiying,  'Come  hither,  my 
well-beloved/  Stay  ibr  me>  dmne  bouiis:  I  rush  among 
the  battaUons  of  Ibe  lafideU;  I  give^  I  receive,  death,  and  Hy 
iatbeer* 

While  the  credilloos  Saraeena  thus  dtstiuctly  saw  the  ho(ins» 
tbeir  love  of  conquests,  being  piropovtionable  to  the  greatness  of 
tfe  rewards  they  expected,  animated  them  with  a  courage  su- 
fierior  ta  that  inspired  by  the  love  of  our  country :  it  therefore 
produced  the  greatest  effects;  for>  we  see,  that,  in  less  than  one 
century,  they  subdued  more  nations  than  the  Romans  had  cott^ 
(|uered  in  six  hundred  years. 

Thus  the  Greeks,  who  were  superior  to  the  Arabs  in  number,, 
&eipliiie,.  arms,  and  warlike  machines,  fled  before  them  like; 
^ves  at  the  sigbt  of  the  hawk*.  AH  the  nations  leagued  to* 
jetber  could  only  have  opposed  an  ineffectual  barrier  agM'^ 


Tbe  FeniBiis».accordiag  lo  Chudin,  believe  that  Fatima,.  Mahomet's 
Isife,  was  in  her  life-tune  carried  up  to  heaven^  They  celebrate  her 
aMimptioiK 

■^  The  BnqMror  Heraclius,  astoDushed  at  the mmierous  vTctocies  ob« 
lained  over  b»  armies,  assembled  a  council  composed  rather  of  di* 
¥inet  Hm  statennea :  the  evils  to  which  the  nation  was  ej^osed  were 
bid  before  them,  and  they  inquired  into  the  cause  i  upou  which  they 
conchided,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times»  that  the  Aknightf 
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In  order  to  resist  them,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  aral 
the  Christians  with  the  same  spirit  as  that  with  which  the  law 
of  Mahomet  animated  the  Musselmaos ;  to  promise  heaven  and 
the  palm  of  martyrdom,  as  St.  Bernard  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  to  every  warrior  who  died  fighting  the  Infidels, — a 
proposal  the  Emperor  Nicephonis  made  to  the  bishops  who 
were  assembled.  But  they,  wanting  the  judgment  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, unanimously  rejected  it*.  They  did  not  perceive,  that 
this  refusal  would  discourage  the  Greeks,  promote  the  extinc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  to  which 
they  could  oppose  no  other  defence  than  a  zeal  equal  to  their 
fanaticism.  These  bishops,  therefore,  continued  to  attribute 
the  calamities  that  laid  waste  the  empire  to  the  crimes  of  the 
nation,  though  a  judicious  eye  might  have  discovered  the  cause 
in  the  blindness  of  these  very  prelates,  whO|  in  such  con- 
junctures, might  be  considered  as  the  scourges  heaven  made 
use  of  to  aiflict  the  empire. 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  Saracens  depended  so  much 
on  the  strength  of  their  passion^,  and  the  strength  of  their  pas- 


was  offended  at  the  crimes  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  putting  a  stop  to  so  many  mufortunes  was  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  tears. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  the  emperor  considered  none  of  the  re- 
sources that  still  remained  after  so  many  disasters, — resources  that 
would,  at  first,  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  if  he  had 
known  that  courage  only  sprang  from  the  passions ;  that,  ever  since 
the  destruction  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  being  no  longer  animated 
by  the  love  of  their  country,  their  sending  men  without  passions 
to  fight  such  fiuiatics  was  opposing  fearful  sheep  against  ravenous 
wolves. 

*  They  alledged,  in  ^vour  of  their  opinion,  the  ancient  disciplme 
of  the  eastern  church,  the  thirteenth  canon,  and  the  letter  of  St.  BazU 
the  Great  to  Amphilochus,  This  letter  declares,  that  «*  every  sol- 
dier that  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  could  not  receive  the  communioii 
for  three  years  after."  Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  though  it 
if  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  governed  by  a  man  of  seme  and 
discernment,  nothing  can  sometimes  be  more  dangerous  than  bein^ 
i;overaed  by  a  saint* 
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«ioiis  on  the  means  made  use  of  to  excite  them,  that  these  very 
Arabs^  these  warriors  so  formidable,  before  whom  the  earth 
trembled  and  the  armies  of  the  Greeks  fled,  and  were  dispersed 
like  the  dust  before  the  wind,  trembled  themselves  at  the 
sight  of  a  sect  of  Mussulmans  named  SafFriahs''^.  InOamed,  like 
all  reformers,  with  the  fiercest  pride  and  a  firm  beliefi  these 
sectaries  saw  more  distinctly  the  celestial  pleasures  which  hope 
presented  to  the  other  Mussulmans  at  a  confused  distance. 
Thus^y  these  furious  Safirians  resolved  to  purge  the  earth  of 
its  errors,  enlighten  or  exterminate  the  nations,  which  at  their 
appearance^  they  said,  ought  to  be  struck  with  light  or  terror, 
and.  quit  their  prejudice  as  speedily  as  an  arrow  is  shot  from 
a  bow. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Arabs  and  Saffrians  may  be  applied 
[to  all  the  nations  influenced  by  the  motives  of  religion ;  it  is 
shere  the  unequal  degree  of  credulity,  which  among  different 
nations  produces  the  equilibrium  of  their  passions  and  courage. 

In  regard  to  passions  of  another  kind,  it  is  still  the  unequal 
degree  of  their  strength,  always  occasioned  by  the  diversity 
of  their  governments,  and  the  situations  of  the  people,  which 
in  the  same  emergencies  determines  them  to  act  in  so  different 
a  manner. 

When  Themistocles  went  armed,  to  raise  considerable  sub- 
sidies on  the  rich  jellies  of  the  republic,  "  Those  allies,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  made  haste  to  furnish  him,  because  a  fear,  pro- 
,  portioned  to  the  riches  he  might  take  from  them,  rendered 
them  iSttbmissiive  to  the  will  of  the  Athenians.  But  when 
the  same  Themistocles  addressed  himself  to  indigent  peo« 


*  These  Saffirians  were  fo  formidable,  that  Adi,  a  captain  of  great 
reputation,  having  received  orders  to  attack  with  six  hundred  men 
,  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  those  fanatics,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
goYemraent  of  a  man  named  Ben  Mervan,  that  captain  represented, 
*  that  each  of  these  sectaries,  longing  for  death,  might  attack  with  ad- 
vantage twenty  Arabs ;  and  that  therefore  the  inequality  of  courage 
not  being,  on  this  occasion,  compensated  by  the  inequality  of  num- 
bers, he  would  not  hazard  a  battle,  which  the  determined  valour  of 
these  fanatics  rendered  so  unequal.' 
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ple^  mod,  dUembarkiDg  at  Andos,  made  the  same  demand  t# 
those  idanders,  declariog  that  he  came  attended  bj  two  power* 
fcil  deities,  **  Necessity  and  Force,  which/'  said  he,  **  ^XmzjM 
bring  persuasion  in  their  trains.'*  **  Themistocles,'*  they  re* 
plied,  **  we  should,  like  the  other  allies,  submit  to  thine  ordenu 
if  we  were  not  also  protected  by  two  deities  as  powerful  thiae^ 
Indigence  and  Despair,  which  sptirn  at  Force." 

The  Tivacity  of  the  passions  depends,  therefore,  oa  tht 
fiseans  employed  by  the  legislator  in  kindling  them,  «>r  in  the 
^taations  in  which  fortune  has  placed  usi*.  The  more  live^ 
oar  passions  are^  the  greater  are  the  effecu  produced  by  tkam^, 
Thus  mcceis,  as  all  history  proves,  constantly  attends  the  pe»» 
pie  who  are  animated  by  strong  passionsf— «  truth  too  Uttte 
known,  the  ignorance  of  which  has  opposed  the  progress  th«fc 
otherwise  might  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  inspiring  the  pa^ 
•ions:  thit  art  is  at  present  unknown  even  to  those  politickam 
of  reputation  who  calculate  pretty  justly  the  interest  mii 
strength  of  a  state,  but  have  never  perceived  the  singular  re- 
iources  which,  in  critical  conjunctures,  might  have  been  diawa 
from  the  pasMons,  when  people  have  the  art  of  exciting  them. 

*  Insignificant  means  alwajs  prodnce  insignificant  pawions  anil 
kuignificant  effects:  grand  motives  are  required  to  excite  ns  to  per* 
form  bold  enterprizes.  It  is  weakness,  rather  than  folly,  whli^  fii 
most  goyemments  perpetuates  the  abuse.  We  are  not  so  inferior  as 
we  appear  to  be  to  posterity.  Is  there  a  man,  for  instance,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  law,  which  prohibits  citizens  dispomg 
of  their  eflfects  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  yet,  at 
sixteen,  allows  them  to  di^ose  of  their  liberty,  by  becoming  monks  I 
Every  one  knows  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  and  perceives  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  What  obstades  does  the  interest  of 
some  societies  raise  against  the  public  inlereit  in  this  reelect !  What 
long  and  painfol  efforts  of  courage  and  judgment,  and  what  constancy^ 
does  the  execution  ef  such  a  project  suppose  i  Perhaps  it  would  be 
necenary,  m  order  to  make  the  attempt,  that  placemen  idiould  be 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  the  greatest  glory,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  public  gratitude  would  every  where  erect  statnes  to  their  memory. 
We  ought  always  to  recollect,  that  an  morality,  as  well  as  in  oatmnl 
philosfi^y  and  mechanics,  the  effects  are  always  proporliooed  to  the 
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Tfa#  principles  of  this  art,  thoogfa  as  certain  as  those  of  geo* 
metry^  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  hitherto  perceived  only  by 
great  men  with  respect  to  war  and  politics.  Upon  which  I 
shall  observe,  that,  if  the  virtues,  the  courage,  and  conse-* 
quently  the  passions^  with  which  soldiers  are  animatedi  contri* 
buteno  less  to  obtain  a  victory  than  the  order  in  which  they 
are  ranged,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  inspiring  them  would  be  of 
Bo  less  use  to  generals  than  the  excelleat  treatise  of  the  illus. 
triona  chevalier  Folard  on  Tactics^* 

It  was  the  passions,  united  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  th« 
liMred  of  slavery,  more  than  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  ths^t  oc« 
caaioned  the  celebrated  and  obstinate  defence  of  Abydos^ 
Sagnnturo,  Carthage,  Numantia,  and  Rhodes. 
^  In  the  art  of  exciting  the  passions,  Alexander  <ixcelle4 
almost  all  other  great  generals :  to  this  art  he  owed  those  in« 
ilancea  of  success,  90  often  attributed,  by  those  who  are  called 
men  of  sense,  to  chance  or  a  foolish  rashness,  because  they  do 
aot  perceive  the  almost-^in visible  springs  by  which  that  hero 
performed  so  many  prodigies. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  strength  of  tho 
passions  is  always  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  meanp 
made  nse  of  to  inspire  them.  Now  I  ought  to  examine,  if  these 
very  passions  may  in  all  men,  well  organized,  be  Carried  to 
auch  a  height  as  to  endue  them  with  that  continued  attention  t9 
which  superiority  of  genius  is  attached* 


CHAP.  XXVI, 

OF  WHAT  PBGREB  OF  PASSION  MEN  ARB  SUSCEPTIBLB. 
Ip,  in  order  to  determine  this  degree,  I  transport  myself  over 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  I  there  see  men,  at  theorder  of  their 

*  Discipline  b,  in  a  manner,  nothing  else  but  the  art  of  inspiring 
soldiers  with  a  greater  fear  of  their  officers  than  of  the  enemy.  This 
for  has  often  the  efifect  of  courage :  but  it  cannot  prevail  against  the 
ierce  and  obstinate  ralonr  of  people  animated  by  fanaticism,  or  a 
I  love  of  their  counti^. 
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khalifs^  become  impatient  of  death/ and  precipitate  themsetvefl^ 
4)n  the  points  of  poniards  and  rocks,  and  others  into  the  abyss  of 
the  sea :  no  other  reward  is,  however,  proposed  to  them,  besides 
the  celestial  pleasures  promised  to  all  Mnssnlmans;  bat  their 
possession  appears  more  certain ;  consequently  the  desire  of 
enjoying  them  makes  more  lively  impressions  on  their  minds^ 
and  their  efforts  to  merit  them  are  proportionally  greater* 

In  no  other  place,  besides  Ayssinia,  is  so  much  care  and  arP 
employed  to  confirm  the  belief  of  these  blind  and  zealous  ex» 
ecutioners  of  the  will  of  their  prince.  The  victims  destined 
to  this  employment  can  no  where  receive  an  education  so  pro- 
per to  form  fanatics.  Transported  from  the  most  tender  agtf 
into  a  distant,  wild,  and  lonesome,  part  of  the  seraglio,  where 
teason  is  made  to  wander  in  the  darkness  of  the  Mussulmans* 
faith,  they  are  informed  of  the  mission  and  the  laws  of  Ma- 
tiomet,  the  prodigies  performed  by  that  prophet,  and  the  abso* 
iute  resignation  due  to  the  orders  of  the  khalifs:  there,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  most  voluptuous  descriptions  of  paradise,  they 
fill  them  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  celestial  pleasures^ 
Scarcely  have  they  arrived  at  that  age,  when,  they  become  sen- 
flible  of  pleasure,  when,  by  impetuous  desire,  nature  indicatestbeir 
impatience  and  power  of  enjoying  the  most  lively  gratifications, 
than,  in  order  to  fortify  the  belief  of  a  young  man,  and  to  en- 
flame  him  with  the  most  violent  fanaticism,  the  priest,  after  hav* 
ing  mixed  an  intoxicating  liquor  in  his  drink,  transports  him, 
during  his  deep,  from  his  gloomy  abode  to  a  delightful  grove 
appointed  for  that  use. 

There,  reclined  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  surrounded  with  spoul- 
ing  fountains,  be  reposes  till  Aurora,  by  giving  form  and  colour 
to  <?he  universe,  awakes  all  the  productive  powers  of  nattfre, 
and  makes  love  circulate  in  the  veins  of  youth.  Struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  objects  that  surround  him,  the  young  man 
Jooks  about,  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  several  fine  women,  whom 
his  credulous  imagination  transforms  into  houris.  These,  be- 
ing accomplices  in  the  cheat  formed  by  the  priest,  are  in- 
structed in  the  art  ci  seducing ;  he  sees  them  advancing 
;towards  him,  dancing;  tliey  enjoy  his  surprise ;  by  a  thousand 
sportive  motions  they  excite  in  him  unknown  desires j  oppose 
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ihe  slight  gauze  of  a  pretended  modesty  to  the  impatient  wishe 
/with  which  they  inflame  him:  they,  at  length,  yield  to  love 
then,  changing  those  sportive  actions  to  caresses,  plunge  him  it 
delight.  This  intoxication  is  succeeded  by  a  voluptuous  repose 
^^hich  is  soon  interrupted  by  fresh  pleasures;  till  the  youn| 
man's  desires  being  gratified,  he  is  conducted  by  these  women 
to  a  delicious  banquet,  where  he  is  again  intoxicated  with 
liquor,  and  carried,  during  his  sleep,  to  his  first  abod«.  There 
he  no  sooner  awakes,  than  he  seeks  for  the  objects  with  which 
he  had  been  enchanted  ;  but,  like  a  deceitful  vision,  they  are 
vanished  from  his  sight;  he  still  calls  the  houris :  he  finds  non^ 
near  him  but  the  Imans :  he  relates  to  them  his  dream,  whici^ 
is  no  sooner  ended,  than,  placing  their  foreheads,  on  the  earth 
^he  Imans  say,  "  O  vessel  of  election !  O  my  son !  doubtles 
our  holy  prophet  has  taken  thee  up  into  paradise,  to  give  thee; 
foretaste  of  the  pleasures  reserved  for  the  faithful,  in  order  t 
strengthen  thy  faith  and  courage.  Merit,  therefore,  so  par 
tlcular  a  favour,  by  being  absolutely  devoted  to  the  orders  o 
4he  khalifs.'^ 

By  a  similar  education  the  dervises  animated  the  followers  t 
Ismael  with  the  firmest  belief:  thus  they  made  them  entertai; 
a  hatred  of  life  and  a  love  of  death,  which  they  considered  a 
•the  gate  that  afiTorded  an  entrance  to  celestial  pleasures,  and  la 
^ired  them  with  that  determined  courage  which  for  8om< 
•time  astonished  the  universe. 

,  I  say  for  some  time,  because  this  kind  of  courage  soon  disap' 
pears  with  the  cause  that  produced  it.  Of  all  the  passions,  thai 
of  fanaticism  founded  on  the  desire  of  pleasure  is,  doubtless,  the 
strongest,  and  always  the  least  durable,  because  fanaticism  be* 
ing  only  founded  on  prejudice  and  deceit,  reason  must  insen- 
•sibly  sap  its  foundation.  Thus  the  Arabs,  the  Abyssiniads,  and 
in  general  all  the  Mahometan  nations,  within  the  space  of  one 
century,  lost  all  that  superiority  of  courage  which  had  distin- 
guished them  from  all  other  people ;  and,  in  this  particular^' 
they  were  much  inferior  to  the  Romans* 

The  bravery  of  these  last,  excited  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
9Xkd  founded  on  real  and  temporal  rewards,  would  always  have 
been  the  same,  if  luxury  had  not  passed  into  Rome*-  with  th^ 
spoils  of  Asia;  if  the  desire  of  riches  had  not  broke  the  chaia 
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aat  united  personal  and  general  interest^  and  had  not  at  onci 
»rrapted  the  manners  and  form  of  government  among  that 
cople. 

I  cannot  help  observing  with  respect  to  these  two  kinds  of 

enrage,  the  one  founded  on  religious  fanaticism^  and  the  other 

in  the  love  of  our  country,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one  with 

vhich  a  wise  legislator  ought  to  in^ire  his  fellow-citizens*     A 

anatic  courage  is  soon  weakened  and  extinguished*    Besides* 

^is  courage  deriving  its  source  from  the  blindness  of  super* 

Utiou,  a  nation  has  no  sooner  lost  its  fanaticism  than  nothing 

IsmaiDS  but  its  stupidity ;  and  it  then  becomes  the  contempt  of 

U  nations,  to  which  it  is  in  every  respect  really  inferior. 

It  is  to  the  Mussulman's  stupidity  that  the  Christians  owe  ao 

lany  advantages  obtained  over  the  Turks,  who,  by  their  nuoK 

ers  alone,  says  the  chevalier  Folard,  would  be  too  formidable, 

'  they  made  some  slight  changes  in  the  order  of  battle,  their 

iacipline,  and  arms;  if  they  quitted  the  sabre  for  the  bayonet* 

id  could  lay  aside  the  ignorance  in  which  tbey  will  ever  be 

^pt  by  superstition ;  for  their  religion,  he  adds>  is  only  fit  to 

ernize  the  stupidity  oi  that  natioo* 

I  have  shewn,  that  the  passions  are  capable  of  making  us  peiw 
rm  prodigies, — a  truth  proved  both  by  the  desperate  courage 
f  the  fi»Uowers  of  Ismael ;  by  the  meditations  of  the  Gymno- 
Ipliists,  whose  probation  is  not  finbhed  till  afler  a  retreat  of 
tirty-seven  years  spent  in  silence  and  study;  by  thebarba* 
tos  and  continued  macerations  of  the  Fakera;  by  the  revenge* 
J  fury  of  the  Japanese*;  by  the  duels  of  the  Europeans f 
id,  in  short,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  gbdiatora^  who,  on 
iceiving  a  mortal  blow^  feU  and  died  with  the  same  courage 
ith  which  they  had  fought. 

All  men,  as  I  propose  to  prove,  are  then,  in  genera^  suscep- 
ibie  of  a  degree  of  passion  more  than  sufficient  to  make  them 
rtnmph  over  their  laziness^  and  to  endue  ttiem  with  thai  con^ 


*  One  of  these  rips  open  his  beKy  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who 
tas  offended  him »  upon  which  the  hitter  is^  under  pain  of  itt£ni^ 
bliged  to  foUow  his  ejrample^  and  rip  up  his* 
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tinuance  of  attention  to  which  superiority  of  knowledge  Js  at- 
tached. 

The  great  inequality  of  mind  observable  in  mankind,  there- 
fore, only  depends  on  the  different  education  they  receive,  and 
the  unknown  and  varied  chain  of  circnmstances  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

In  fact,  if  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  reducible  to  per« 
ceiving,  remembering,  and  observing,  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  different  objects,  and  their  connection  with  us,  it  is 
evident  that  all  men  being  endued,  as  I  *have  already  shewn, 
with  sense,  extent  of  memory,  and,  in  short,  with  the  capacity 
of  attention  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  the  highest 
ideas;  among  meiT^ho  are  well  organized*,  there  are  conse* 
quently  none  who  may  not  render  themselves  illustrious  by 
great  talents. 

,  I  shall  add,  as  a  second  demonstration  of  this  truth,  that  all 
the  false  judgments,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  first  discourse,  are. 
the  effect  either  of  ignorance  or  of  the  passions :  of  ignorance, 
when  we  have  not  in  our  memory  the  subjects  of  comparison 
from  whence  the  truths  we  are  in  search  of  ought  to  result :  of 
the  passions,  when  they  are  so  modified  that  we  have  an  inter* 
est  in  seeing  objects  different  from  what* they  really  are.  Now 
these  causes,  which  are  the  only  general  ones  that  produce  our 
errors,  are  entirely  accidental* 

Ignorance,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  not  pro* 
placed  by  a«y  defect  in  the  organization,  since  there  is  no  man, 
as  I  have  shewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  who  is  not 
endued  with  a  memory  capable  of  containing  infinitely  more  ob* 
jecta  than  are  required  for  the  discovery  of  the  most  important 
truths.  In  regard  to  the  passions,  the  natural  wants  being  the 
only  passions  immediateiy  given  by  nature,  and  the  wants  being 
sever  deceitful,  it  is  evident  that  the  want  of  just  thinking  is 
never  produced  by  a  defect  in  the  organization ;  and  that  we 
have  all  the  power  of  forming  the  same  judgments  on  the  same 
things.    Now  to  have  the  same  view  of  them  is  to  have  equal 

*  That  My  those  in  whose  organization  we  perceive  no  defect,  which 
h  the  cast  wUh  most  men, 

XX 
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abilities  of  mind.  It  is  then  certai^i^  that  the  inequality  of  abi-' 
lities,  observable  in  the  men  whom  I  call  well  organ iz^d^  does  no 
ways  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  excellence  of 
their  organization^^  but  on  the  different  education  they  have 
received,  on  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and,  in  short,  on  the  little  aptitude  they  have  for 
thought,  from  the  hatred  they  have  contracted  in  early  youth 
for  application,  of  which  they  become  absolutely  incapable  in  a 
more  advanced  age. 

How  probable  soever  this  opinion  may  be,  as  its  novelty  may 
still  produce  surprise,  since  we  with  difficulty  lay  aside  ancient 
prejudices,  and,  in  short,  as  the  truth  of  a  system  is  proved  by 
the  explication  of  the  phaenomena  that  depend  upon  it ;  I  am 
going,  in  consequence  of  my  principles,  to  shew,  in  the  follow^* 
ing  chapter,  why  so  few  persons  of  genius  are  to  be  found 
among  mankind,  when  all  are  formed  to  be  of  this  class. 


CHAP.   XXVII. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT    OF  FACTS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 
ABOVE  ESTABLISHED. 

Experience  seems  to  contradict  my  doctrines,  and  this  appa* 
rent  contradiction  may  render  my  opinions  suspected.  "  If  all 
men,"  say  they,  *'  have  equal  capacities,  why  id  a  kingdom, 

■  ■ '  ,■ ,  ■■    ■ 

*  I  observe  on  this  subject,  that  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius>  as  I 
have  shewn  in  the  second  discourse,  is  not  granted  on  account  of  the 
number  or  delicacy,  but  the  happy  choice,  of  the  ideas  presented  to  the 
public;  and  if  chance,  as  experience  proves,  determines  us  to  engage 
in  more  or  less  interesting  studies,  and  almost  constantly  maHes  us 
choose  the  subjects  of  which  we  treat ;  those  who  consider  genius  as  a 
gift  of  nature  are,  upon  this  supposition,  obliged  to  confess  that  ge- 
nius is  rather' the  effect  of  chance  than  the  excellence  of  the  orgaoi- 
zation ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  tlie  mere  gift  of  nature^ 
unless  the  word  nature  be  extended  to  the  eternal  and  universal  chaia 
which  binds  together  all  the  events  tliat  happen  in  the  world,  and  in 
which  the  idea  even  of  chance  is  comprehended. 
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composed  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  of  people^  do  we  see  sp 
few  of  such  men  as  Turenne,  Rony,  Colbert,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  Moliere,  Quinault,  le  Brun,  and,  in  short,  of  those  men 
who  are  mentioned  as  an  honour  to  their  age  and  country  ? 

To  resolve  this  question^  let  us  examine  the  vast  concourse  of 
circumstances  absolutely  necessary  to  form  illustrious  men  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  men  are  so 
i^rely  placed  in  that  happy  concourse  of  circumstances,  that 
geniuses  of  the  first  order  must  be  in  fact  as  scarce  as  they  are 
found  to  be. 

Supposing  in  France  sixteen  millions  of  persons  endued  with 
the  most  happy  disposition  of  mind,  supposing  an  ardent  desire 
in  the  government  of  calling  forth  these  dispositions,  yet,  as 
experience  shews,  books,  men,  and  the  assistance  proper  to  un- 
fold these  dispositions,  are  only  to  be  found  in  an  opulent  city^ 
it  is,  consequently,  among  the  eight  hundred  thousand  persons 
who  live,  or  have  long  lived  at  Paris*,  that  we  ought  to  find 
men  superior  in  the  difiTerent  arts  and  sciences.  Now,  if  from 
these  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  we  first  deduct  half«  that 
is,  the  women,  whose  education  and  manner  of  life  oppose  the 
progress  they  might  make  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  if  we  ex- 
clude also  children,  old  men,  artizans,  manufacturers,  monks« 
domestics,  soldiers,  the  merchants,  and,  in  general,  all  those 
who  by  their  stations,  dignities,  and  riches,  are  subject  to  em- 
ployments, or  given  up  to  pleasure,  which  take  up  a  part  of 
their  time ;  if  we  consider,  in  shorty  the  small  number  of  those^ 
who  are  placed  in  their  youth  in  that  station  where  they  feel 
no  other  pain  thajn  th^  of  not  being  able  to  comfort  all  the  mi- 
serable, and  who  can^  without  inquietude,  give  themselves  up 
ientii^ly  to  >3tAidy  and  reflection ;  it  is  certain,  that  this  number 


•*  If  we  run  over  the  list  of  great  men,  we  shall  see  that  Moliere, 
f^uinault,  Corneille,  Cond^,  Pascal,  Fontenelle,  Mallebranche,  &c. 
have  been  under  a  necessity  of  improving  their  minds  by  the  assistances 
to  be  obtained  in  the  capital ;  that  country  talents  are  always  con-^ 
demned  to  obscurity ;  and  that  the  muses,  so  fond  of  woods,  meadows, 
and  fountains,  would  be  no  better  than  country  lasses,  if  they  did  not 
from  time  to  time  breathe  the  air  of  great  cities, 
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cannot  exceed  that  of  six  thonsand ;  that  6f  these  six  thousand^ 
there  are  not  aix  hundred  animated  with  the  desire  of  instrac* 
tion ;  that  of  these  six  hundred,  there  are  not  half  of  them  ani- 
mated with  this  desire,  with  the  degree  of  warmth  proper  to 
fertilize  grand  ideas;  that  we  cannot  reckon  a  hundred  who 
add  to  the  desire  of  instruction  the  constancy  and  patience  n6» 
cessary  to  carry  their  abilities  to  perfection)  and  who  thus  unite 
two  qualities,  which  vanity,  too  impatient  of  producing  itself  to 
view,  ever  hinders  being  united ;  in  these  there  are  not,  per- 
haps, fifty  who  in  their  early  youth  have  always  applied  to 
the  same  kind  of  study,  who  have  always  been  insensible  to  love 
and  ambition,  and  who  have  not  in  too  varied  studies,  in  plea- 
sures, or  intrigue,  lost  the  moments,  the  loss  of  which  is  always 
irreparable  to  whoever  would  render  himself  superior  in  any 
science  or  art  whatsoever*    Now  of  these  fifty,  who,  divided 
by  several' kinds  of  stndy»  will  produce  only  one  or  two  of  each 
kind,  if  I  deduct  those  who  have  not  read  the  works,  lived  with 
the  men  most  proper  to  enlighten  them ;  and  from  this  number, 
thus  reduced,  I  still  retrench  all  those  whose  progress  has  been 
stopped  by  deaths  the  reverses  of  fortune,  or  other  accidents;"! 
say,  that  under  the  actual  form  of  our  government,  the  multi- 
tude of  circumstances,  the  concourse  of  which  is  absdutely  ne* 
cessary  to  form  great  men^  opposes  their  multiplication,  and  the 
men  of  genius  must  be  as  uncommon  as  they  really  are« 

We  ought  then  only  to  search  into  morals  for  the  true  cause  oi 
the  inequality  observable  in  various  minds^:  to  account,  there* 
ibre,  for  the  scarcity  or  multiplicity  of  great  men  in  certain 
ages  or  countries,  we  have  no  reason  to  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  and  the  different  climates,  which,  so  con- 
stantly repeated,  have  been  always  contradicted  both  by  his- 
tory and  experience. 

If  the  different  temperature  of  climates  had  such  an  influence 
on  the  mind  and  its  capacities,  how  comes  it  that  the  Romans'*^, 
no  magnanimoQS,  so  brave,  under  a  republican  government,  are 

*  Though  some  people  acknowledge  that  the  Romans,  at  present, 
do  not  resemble  the  ancient  Romans,  yet  they  pretend  that  they  have 
this  in  common,  their  being  the  masters  of  the  world.    <*  As  ancient 
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irow  so  dastardly  and  efieminate  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Gfeeks 
and  Romans^  who  were  formerly  so  worthy  of  esteem  for  their 
wit  and  virtue,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  earth,  are  now 
clwindled  into  contempt  ?  How  comes  it  that  those  Asiaticsy  so 
brave  under  the  name  of  Eleamites,  were  so  cowardly  and  base 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  under  that  of  Persians;  and  yet  un- 
der the  name  of  Parthians  became  the  terror  of  Rome,  and  that 
in  an  age  when  the  Romans  had  lost  none  of  their  courage  and 
discipline?  How  comes  it  that  the  Spartans,  the  most  brave  and 
virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  while  they  were  religious  observers  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  lost  their  reputation  for  both,  when,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  suffered  gold  and  luxury  to  be  in« 
troduced  among  them  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  ancient  Cattas, 
80  formidable  to  the  Gauls,  are  now  void  of  the  same  courage? 
How  comes  it  that  the  Jews,  so  often  defeated  by  their  enemies, 
shewed  under  the  conduct  of  the  Maccabees  a  courage  worthy 
of  the  most  warlike  nation  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  arts  and 
jciences  have  been  by  turns  cultivated  and  neglected  by  dil^ 
ferent  nations,  and  have  successively  run  through  almost  sM 
climates  ? 

In  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues^  that  philosopher  says,  '*  It  was 
not  in  Greece  that  I  made  my  first  abode*  I  began  by  direct- 
ing my  steps  towards  the  Indus ;  and  the  Indian,  to  hear  me, 
iiumbly  descended  from  his  elephant.  From  the  Indies,  I 
turned  towards  Ethiopia;  I  transported  myself  into  Egypt; 
from  Egypt,  I  went  to  Babylon ;  I  stoppeil  in  Scythia ;  I  re- 
turned by  Thrace.  I  conversed  with  Orpheus,  and  Orpheus 
brought  be  into  Greece." 

Why  did  philosophy  pass  from  Greece  into  Hesperia,  from 
Hesperia  to  Constantinople  and  Arabia?  and  why,  repassing 
Arabia  into  Italy,  has  it  found  an  asylum  in  France,  England, 
and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe  ?  Why  do  we  no  longer  find  a 
Phocion  at  Athens,  a  Pelopidas  at  Thebes,  and  a  Decius  at 
Rome  ?  The  temperature  of  these  climates  is  not  changed  :  to 

Rome,"  say  they,  <*  conquered  it  by  her  virtues  and  her  valour,  lo 
modem  Rome  has  reconquered  it  by  her  plots  and  political  artifices  i 
and  Pope  Gregory  VIl.  is  the  Caesar  of  this  second  Rome." 
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^hat  then  ought  we  to  attribute  the  transmigration  of  arts, 
sciences,  courage,  and  virtue,  if  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
moral  causes  ? 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  explanation  of  an  infinite  number 
of  political  phaenomena,  which  people  in  vain  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain by  physical  causes.  Such  are  the  conquests  of  the  people 
of  the  northj  the  slavery  and  allegorical  genius  of  the  orientals, 
and  the  superiority  of  certain  nations  in  certain  sciences  ;— a 
superiority  which  they  will  cease,  I  think,  to  attribute  to  the 
different  temperature  of  the  climate,  when  I  have  rapidly 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  these  principal  effects* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

THE  physical  cause  of  the  conquestsi  made  by  the  inhabt-^ 
(ants  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
that  superiority  of  courage  or  strength  which  nature  has  givee 
to  the  northern  nations  preferably  to  those  of  the  south.  This 
opinion,  so  proper  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
most  of  which  derive  their  origin  from  those  people,  has  met 
with  no  opposition.  However,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  so  flattering  an  opinion,  let  us  examine,  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  really  possessed  of  greater 
bravery  than  those  of  the  south.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  first 
inquire  what  courage  is,  and  ascend  up  to  the  principles  that 
may  throw  a  light  upon  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in 
morality  and  politics. 

Courage  in  animals  is  only  the  effect  of  their  wants,  and,  Aese 
being  gratified,  they  becoine  cowards:  the  famished  lion  at* 
tacks  a  man ;  the  lion,  whose  stomach  is  filled,  flies  from  him. 
The  hunger  of  animals  being  once  appeased,  the  self-love  of 
every  being,  so  necessary  to  its  preservation,  makes  it  fly  from 
all  danger.  Courage  in  animals  is,  therefore,  an  effect  of  their 
want.  We  give  the  epithet  of  timid  to  the  animals  who  feed 
on  grass,  only  because  they  are  not  forced  to  fight  for  food,  and 
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have  no  motive  to  brave  dangets :  if  they  have  a  want,  they 
become  courageous ;  the  stag  in  rutting  time  is  as  furious  as  a 
beast' of  prey. 

Let  us  apply  to  man,  what  I  have  said  of  animals.  Dedth  \i 
always  preceded  by  pain,  and  life  always  accompanied  with 
some  pleasure.  We  are  then  attached  to  life  by  the  fear  of  pain, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure :  the  happier  life  is,  the  more  are  we 
afraid  to  lose  it  5  and  from  thence  proceeds  the  horror  felt  by 
those  who  live  in  plenty  at  the  approach  of  death.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  less  happiness  there  is  in  life,  the  less  do  people  re- 
gret to  leave  it :  hence  proceeds  the  insensibility  with  which 
the  peasant  waits  for  his  dissolution. 

Now,  if  the  love  of  our  being  is  founded  on  the  fear  of  pain 
and  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  desire  of  being  happy  is  more 
powerful  than  the  desire  of  life.  To  obtain  the  object  in  the 
possession  of  which  we  place  our  happiness,  every  one  is  capa- 
ble of  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  either  of  a  greater  or  a  less 
nature,  but  always  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  warmth 
of  desire  the  person  feels  for  possessing  that  object*.  To  be 
absolutely  without  courage,  it  is  necessary  to  be  absolutely 
without  desire. 

The  objects  of  the  desires  of  mankind  are  various ;  they  are 
animated  with  different  passions,  as  avarice,  ambition,  the  love 
of  their  country,  that  of  wonien,  &c.  Consequently,  the  man 
capable  of  the  boldest  resolution,  to  gratify  one  particular  passion, 
will  be  without  courage  when  another  passion  is  concerned.  We 
have  a  thousand  times  seen  the  buccaneer  animated  by  a  valour 
more  than  human,  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  booty,  yetfind 
himself  without  the  courage  to  revenge  an  affront.  Caesar,  whom 
no  danger  could  terrify  in  his  march  to  glory,  mounted  with 
trembling  into  his  car,  and  never  sat  down  in  it  till  he  had 
superstitiousiy  repeated  three  times  a  certain  verse,  which  he 
imagined  had  the  power  to  keep  him  from  being  thrown  from 
itf .  The  fearful  man,  whom  every  danger  affrights,  may  be 
— '  ■  ■  I  ^-^  ' ■'*        I  "         '■  ■ '        ■"  '■       ' ■   " '      "   '  '■  ■  I  III 

♦  The  most  courageous  nation  is,  consequently,  that  where  valour 
is  best  rewarded,  and  cowardice  most  punished. 
+  ,See  the  Critical  History  of  Philosophy. 
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animated  with  the  most  desperate  courage  in  the  defence  of 
his  wife>  his  mistress^  or  his  children.  In  this  manner  we  may 
explain  a  part  of  the  phaenomena  of  courage*  and  the  reason 
why  the  same  man  is  brave  or  timorous  according  to  the  rarioua 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

After  having  proved  that  courage  is  the  effect  of  our  wants^ 
a  force  communicated  to  us  by  our  passions^  and  that  it  is 
exerted  on  obstacles  which  chance^  ^or  the  interest  of  othem^ 
opposes  to  our  happiness^  it  improper  now  to  prevent  all  objec- 
tions, and>  to  throw  a  greater  light  on  a  subject  of  such  impor-* 
taoce,  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  courage. 

The  one,  which  I  call  true  courage»  consists  in  seeing  danger- 
as  it  is»  and  facing  it.  The  other  has,  in  a  manner,  nothing  but 
effects :  this  kind  of  courage,  common  to  almost  all  men,  makes 
them  brave  dangers,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  them ;  for 
jthe  passions,  by  fixing  all  their  attention  mi  the  object  of  their 
desires,  conceals  from  them>  at  least,  a  part  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  expose  themselves* 

To  have  an  exact  measure  of  the  true  courage  of  this 
sort  of  men,  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  all  that  part  of  the  dan« 
ger  which  passion  or  prejudice  conceals  from  them;  and  this 
part  is  very  considerable.  Propose  the  plunder  of  a  city  to 
the  same  soldier  who  would  BH>ttnt  with  fear  to  the  assaults 
avarice  will  fascinate  hiseye9;  he  will  wait  impatiently  for 
the  hour  of  attack ;  the  danger  will  disappear ;  and  his  intre« 
pidity  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  avarice.  A  thousand  ofher 
causes  produce  the  effect  of  avarice :  the  old  soldier  is  brave^ 
because  the  custom  of  being  in  a  danger,  from  which  he  has 
always  escaped,  renders  it  almost  nothing  in  his  view ;  the  vic- 
torious soldier  marches  to  the  enemy  with  intrepidity,  because 
lie  does  not  expect  much  resistance,  and  believes  that  he  shall 
triumph  without  danger.  This  is  bold,  because  he  thinks  him- 
self fortunate ;  that,  from  an  opinion  of  his  own  valour ;  and  a 
third,  because  he  thinks  himself  very  expert.  Courage  is  seU 
doQi  founded  on  a  true  contempt  of  death.  Thus,  the  man, 
who  is  intrepid  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  will  be  often  a  coward 
at  fighting  with  pistols.  Remove  the  soldier  who  brave9 
death  in  battle  into  a  ship,  and  he  will  look  with  horror  oa  a 
tempest,  because  he  really  sees  nothing  but  destruction* 
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Courage  is  often  then  only  the  effect  of  a  man's  not  having 
a  clear  view  of  the  clanger  he  confronts,  or  of  his  being  entirely 
Ignorant  of  it.  How  many  are  there,  who  are  seized  with  ter- 
ror at  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  would  be  afraid  to  pass  a  night  in 
a  wood  at  a  distance  from  the  high  road,  while  there  are  none 
found  who  do  not  pass  in  the  night  without  fear  from  Paris  to 
Versailles  ?  However,  the  Wunder  of  a  postillion,  or  the  meet- 
ing an  assassin  on  the  high  road,  are  accidents  more  common, 
and  consequently  more  to  be  feared,  than  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
meeting  an  assassin  in  a.distant  wood.  Why  then  is  fear 
more  common  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last  ?  It  is  because 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  thunder,  as  well  as  the 
darkness  of  woods,  present  every  instant  to  the  mind  images 
that  give  us  the  idea  of  danger,  which  do  not  arise  in  our 
minds  in  the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  There  are  f^w 
men  who  can  support  the  presence  of  danger:  its  appearance 
has  such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  we  have  seen  men,  ashamed 
of  their  cowardice,  kill  themselves,  though  they  had  not  the 
power  to  revenge  an  affront.  The  face  of  their  enemy  silenced 
in  their  breast  the  cries  of  honour ;  which  to  obey,  they  must 
by  alone  working  up  this  sensation  in  their  minds,  and  then 
seizing  the  moment  of  their  rage,  to  give  themselves  death,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  without  perceiving  what  they  are 
about. 

Thus,  to  prevent  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  danger 
in  almost  all  mankind,  people  at  war  are  not  content  to  range 
their  soldiers  in  an  order  that  renders  their  flight  very  difficult; 
in  Asia,  they  heat  them  with  opium,  in  Europe  with  brandy, 
and  encourage  them  with  the  sound  of  the  drum,  or  by  their 
united  shouts^.  By  these  means,  on  concealing  a  part  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  place  their  love  of 
honour  in  an  equilibrium  with  their  fear.  What  I  have  said 
of  the  common  soldiers^  I  also  say  of  the  officers ;   among  the 

■  ■'-■■  ■    ■ 

f  Marshal  Saxe,  in  his  Revbries,  speaking  of  the  Prussians,  says, 
that  a  custom  they  use,  of  loading  their  muskets  as  they  march,  is  a 
very  good  one.  Diverted  by  this  employment,  he  sidds^  the  soldier 
becomes  less  capable  of  attending  to  his  danger. 

Y   V 
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most  htBj^M  Ihere  are  few  who,  in  bed^  or  ob  the  aos^SeM^  eon- 
^der  death  with  a  tranquil  eye.  What  weakness  did  Marshal 
Siron,  so  brare  in  the  field«  betray  at  the  execiition  of  his 
sentence ! 

In  order  to  support  the  appearance  of  deaths  it  is  necessary 
tp  have  a  disgi]^  for  life»  or  to  be  carried  away  by  such  strong 
passions  as  determined  Calanus,  Cato^  and  Portia,  to  kill  theoa* 
selves.  Thojse*  animated  by  these  strong  passions,  love  life  only 
on  certain  conditions;  their  passions  do  not  conceal  from  them 
the  danger  to  which  they  expose  themselves:  they  see  it  as 
it  is,  and  brave  it.  Brutns  resolves  to  free  Rome  from  tyranny  ^ 
he  assassinates  C«esar»  raises  an  army^  and  fights  Octavicn;  he 
is  conquered^  and  kills  himself:  life  is  insupportable  witboat 
the  liberty  of  Rome. 

Whoever  is  susceptible  of  such  strong  passions,  is  also  eapa* 
ble  of  performing  the  greatest  actions;  he  not  only  braves 
death,  but  also  pain.  This  is  not  the  case  with  men  who  give 
themselves  death  from  a  disgust  of  life ;  they  merit  almost  as 
much  the  name  of  wise  as  of  courageous ;  most  of  them  wonld 
be  without  courage  amidst  the  agonies  of  torture,  for  they  have 
not  life  and  strength  enough  to  support  pain.  The  contempt  of 
life^  not  the  effect  of  a  strong  passion,  but  of  the  absence  of  the 
passions;  it  is  the  result  of  a  calculation,  by  which  they  prove 
to  themselves,  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  than  to  be  unhappy. 
Now  this  disposition  of  mind  renders  them  incapable  of  great 
things.  Whoever  is  disgusted  with  life,  employs  himself  but 
little  about  the  affkirs  of  this  world.  Thus,  among  so  many 
Romans,  who  voluntarily  embraced  a  violent  death,  thi^e  an 
£rwf  who,  by  the   killing  of  tyrants,   would  have  dared   to 

p       ■       Ml  t       1 ■■  ■  ■   I  ■  I      I    I     III        II   LlHi||i 

Speakinj^  of  a  people  called  the  iEries,  who  painted  their  bodies  in  ^ 
frightful  manner,  be  adds,  why  does  Tacitqs  say,  that  in  battlo 
the  eyes  are  first  conquered  ?  It  is  because  a  new  object  recalls  move 
distinctly  to  the  soldier*s  memory  the  image  of  death,  of  which  he  had 
before  but  a  confused  view. 

*  If  Ae  young  in  general  diew  more  oonrage  on  a  dealh-lisd»  alid 
greater  weaknett  on  the  scafibld,  than  the  old,  it  is  heeaviQ  in  tks 
^nt  case,  young  men  preserve  more  hope;  and  in  the  sccoedy  iufa* 
a  greater  loss. 
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ii4ve  rendered  themselves  useful  to  their  country.  In  vain  do 
ih%y  say,  that  the  guards  which  on  all  sides  surrounded  di^ 
palaces  of  tyranny  forbad  their  access:  their  hands  were 
disarmed  by  the  feat  of  punishment.  Such  men  drowned  them^ 
^Ives,  or  opened  their  veins;  but  they  did  not  expose  them*- 
feelves  to  cruel  torments ;  no  motive  could  determine  them  to  it. 

It  is  the  fear  of  pain  that  explains  to  us  whatever  is  fantas- 
tical in  this  species  of  courage.  If  the  rAan  haft  such  resolution; 
as  to  blow  out  his  brains  with  apistdl,  and  would  shrink  at  stab- 
bing himself  with  a  dagger,  and  has  an  aversion  to  eertain 
kinds  of  death,  this  only  proceeds  from  a  fear^  either  true  or 
^alse,  of  suffering  greater  pain. 

The  principles  above  established,  I  think,  afford  a  resolution 
to  all  questions  of  this  kind,  and  prove,  that  courage  is  not,  ^ 
iome  pretend,  an  effect  of  the  different  temperature  of  climates^ 
but  of  the  passions  and  wants  common  to  all  men.  The  bounds 
of  my  subject  do  not  permit  me  to  treat  here  of  various  names 
given  to  courage ;  sucfh  as  those  of  bravery,  i^lour,  intrepidity, 
&c.  These  are  only  the  different  ways  in  which  courage  is 
^hewn.  * 

This  question  being  discussed,  I  pass  to  the  second.  Whether, 
fts  it  Is  pretended,  we  ought  to  attribute  the  conquests  of  the 
northern  nations  to  the  peculiar  strength  and  vigour  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them. 

:  E^erience  will  be  of  little  service  in  ascertaining  the  truth 
«f  this  opinion ;  for,  hitherto,  no  sufficient  proof  has  presented 
itself  to  a  scrupulous  inquirer,  that  nature  has  given  greater 
utreifgth  to  her  productions  in  the  north  than  to  those  in  the 
south.  If  the  north*  ha^  its  white  bears  and  its  orax,  Africa 
has  its  lions,  its  rhinoceroses,  and  its  elephants.  They  have 
not  Caused  a  certain  number  of  negroes  of  the  gold  coast  of  Se*- 
negal  to  wrestle  with  an  equal  number  of  Russians  or  Finlanders: 
they  have  not  weighed  the  inequality  of  their  strength,  by  the 
di&rent  weights  they  are  capable  of  lifting.  So  iix  are  they 
from  having  any  thing  settled  in  this  respect,  that,  if  I  were  to 
attack  prejudice  with  prejudice>  I  might  oppose,  to  whatever 
has  been  said  on  the  strength  of  the  northern  nations,  the  prait^ 
fit  en  to  that  4>f  the  Turks.    People  odn  than  v^  etbfir  wisis  t^ 
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port  the  opinion  they  have  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
'  people  of  the  north,  bat  by  the  history  of  their  conquests ;  ifhd 
even  here  all  nations  may,  from  the  same  pretensions,  justify 
them  by  the  same  reasons^  and  believe  that  each  is  equally  fa- 
voured by  nature.  * 

If  we  have  recourse  to  history,  we  there  see  the  Huns  quit 
the  Palus  Meotis  to  enslave  the  nations  situated  to  the  north  of 
their  country :  we  there  see  the  Saracens  descend  in  crowds 
from  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  to  scourge  the  earth,  subdue 
the  nations,  triumph  over  Spain,  and  spread  desolation  evea 
into  the  heart  of  France ;  we  there  see  the  same  Saracens 
break,  with  their  victorious  hands,  the  standards  carried  in  the 
crusades,  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  repeated  attempts  ia 
Palestine,  multiply  their  shame  and  defeats. 

If  I  direct  my  view  to  other  regions,  I  still  see  the  truth  of 
my  opinion  confirmed,  as  welf  by  the  triumphs  of  Tamerlane, 
who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  pursues  his  victories  even  to 
the'  frozen  climates  of  Siberia;  by  the  conquest  of  the  Incas, 
and  by  the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
were  esteemed  as  the  most  courageous  of  all  people,  and  proved 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Tembreia  worthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion ;  and»  in  short,  by  those  Romans,  who  carried  their  vic- 
torious arms  even  into  Sarmatia  and  the  island  of  Britain. 

Since  then  victory  has  flown  alternately  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  since  all  nations  have 
been  by  turns  conquering  and  conquered ;  since,  as  history- 
informs  us*,  the  people  of  the  north  are  not  much  less  sensible 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  south  than  the  people  of  thre  South 
are  of  the  piercing  cold  of  the  north,  and  both  make  war  with 
equal  disadvantage  in  climates  so  different  from  their  own;  it  is 
evident,  that  the  conquests  of  the  northern  nations  are  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  particular  temperature  of  their  cli- 
mates ;  and  that  people  search  in  vain  into  physical  causes  for 

'^  Tacitus  says,  that,  if  the  northern  nations  bore  eokl  and  hunger 
better  than  the  southern,  these  hut  supported  heat  and  thint  better 
than  they. 

The  same  Tacitus  says,  in  his  Manners  of  the  Germans,  that  they 
could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  war. 
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a  fact  where  the  moral  one  is  so  simply  aod  naturally  ex* 
plained. 

If  the  north  has  produced  the  last  conquerors  of  Europey  it  is 
because  fierce  and  sayage  nations^  such  as  those  of  the  north, 
are''^^  as  the  Chevalier  Toland  remarks,  infinitely  more  cou- 
rageous and  warlike  than  people  indulged  in  luxury,  softness, 
and  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  as  were  then  the  Romans  f* 
Under  the  last  Emperors,  the  Romans  were  no  longer  tbat 
people,  who,  being  the  conquerors,  of  the  Gauls  and  .Germans, 
held  the  south  also  subject  to  their  laws ;  for  then  those mastera 
of  the  world  had  sunk  under  the  same  virtues  that  had  made 
them  triumph  over  the  universe* 

But,  in  order  to  subdue  Asia,  little  more,  it  is  said,  was  ne- 
cessary than  to  carry  chains  there.  The  Tapidity  with  which 
they  conquered  it,  I  reply,  does  not  prove  the  cowardice  of  the 
people  of  th^  south :  what  cities  ever  defended  themselves  with 
more  obstinacy  than  Marseilles,  Numantia,  Saguntum,  and 
Rhodes  ?  Did  not  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Crassus,  find 
the  Partbians  enemies  worthy  of  their  courage  ?  It  is  then  to 
the  slavery  and  softness  of  the  Asiatics  that  the  Romans  o^ed 
the  rapidity  of  their  success.  v 

.      _■         -  -         I  -  .  .  II 

*  Olaus  Vormius,  in  his  Danish  Antiquities,  confesses,  that  he  drew 
most  of  his  knonvledge  from  the  rocks  of  Denmark,  that  is,  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  upon  them  in  Runic  or  Gothic  characters.  These 
rocks  formed  a  series  of  history  and  cfaronolc^y,  that  composed  almost 
the  whole  library  of  the  north. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  events,  they  made  use  of 
unhewn  stones  of  a  prodigious  mc ;  some  of  these  were  thrown  con- 
fusedly together,  and  to  others  they  gave  some  symmetry.  Wese$ 
many  of  these  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  England,  which  served  as  a 
sepulchre  to  the  princes  and  heroes  of  the  Britons,  as  is  proved  from 
the  great  quantity  of  bones  and  armour  that  has  been  found  there. 

t  «« If  the  Gauls,*'  says  Caesar,  *«  were  formerly  more  warlike  than 
the  Germans,  and  now  yield  to  them  the  glory  of  arms,  it  is  because 
4he  former,  being  instructed  by  the  Romans  in  commerce,  are  become 
rich  and  civilized." 

^<  What  has  happened  to  the  Gauls,'*  says  Tacitus,  **  has  happened 
to  the  Britons  i  tiiese  two  nations  have  lost  their  courage  with  their 
liberty.'* 
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Wiwn  TccittM  8tys»  that  ^e  monait^hy  of  the  Parthiaift 
was  less  formidable  to  the  Romans  than  the  liberty  of  the  Gei^ 
aoaiifly  it  is  to  the  form  of  gotemment  ia  the  last  that  he  attri- 
botes  the  svperiority  of  their  coarage.  It  is  th^n  to  moml 
causes,  and  not  to  the  particokr  temperature  of  the  conntHek 
•f  the  north,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  conquests  of  the 
jMNTthern  nations. 


CHAf^.  XXIX. 

OF  THE  SLATERT  AND  ALLEGORICAL  GENIUS  OF  THE 
EASTERN  NATIONS. 

EauALLT  shocked  by  the  heavy  yoke  of  despoUc  power,  andi 
the  long  and  shameful  patience  of  the  people  who  groan  tmder 
it,  the  western  nations,  proud  of  their  Kbert|r»  have  recourse 
to  physical  causes  to  es^ilain  this  political  phsenomenon* 
They  have  maintained  that  the  luxury  of  Asia  produced  only 
men  without  strength  and  courage,  and  that,  delivered  up  to 
brutal  desires,  they  are  only  born  for  slavery.  They  hete 
added,  that  the  countries  in  the  south  are  therefore  only  ca» 
pable  of  adopting  a  sensual  religion. 

Their  conjectures  are  contradicted  by  history  and  expert* 
ence :  we  know  that  Asia  has  produced  very  warlike  nations; 
that  love  does  not  weaken  courage*;  that  the  nations  most 
sensible  of  its  pleasures  have  often  been,  as  Plutarch  aed 
Plato  observe,  the  most  brave  and  courageous ;  that  the  ardent 
desire  of  women  can  never  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 


*  *<  The  Gauls,"  says  TacitiB,  «  loved  womeii,  and  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  respect  {  they  even  considered  them  as  something^ 
divine,  and  therefore  admitted  them  into  their  icouncils,  and  delibe* 
rated  with  them  on  state  afl&irs.  The  Germans  treated  theirs  in  the 
same  manner »  their  decisions  seemed  to  be  received  by  them  as  se 
many  oracles.  Under  Vespasian,  one  Velleda,  aiid,  before  her,  one 
Aurinia,  and  several  others.  Were  treated  with  Ibe  same  voieratilm. 
In  fine,*'  saysTadtus,  <«  the  Germans  owed  to  their  asN>ciatnig  i^itt 
women  both  their  courage  in  battle  and  their  wisdom  in  counoib.** 
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veakness  of  tha  conatitutions  of  the  Asiatics^;  and  tkat,  ia 
ihorjt,  long  before  Mahomet^  Odin  had  established,  amon^ 
the  most  northern  nations,  a  religion  perfectly  like  that  of  the 
prophet  of  the  southf  • 

Being  forced  to  abandon  this  opinion;  and  to  restore,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  souls  and  bodies  to  the  Asiatics,  people 
have  thought  to  discover  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  eastern 
nations  the  cause  of  their  slavery  :  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  have  considered  the  south  as  a  vast  plain,  whose  extent 
fcirnishes  tyranny  with  the  means  of  keeping  their  people  in 
subjection.  But  unhappily  this  opposition  is  not  confirmed  by 
geography :  we  know  the  south  of  the  globe  abounds  in  moun« 
tains ;  that  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  considered  as 
a  vast  plain  desert,  and  covered  with  woods^  as  were  probably 
the  plains  of  Asia* 

After  having  in  vain  exhausted  physical  causes  for  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  eastern  despotism,  it  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  moral  causes,  and  consequently  to  history.  This  informs  us 
that  the  nations,  by  becoming  civilized,  insensibly  lost  their 
oeuragey  their  virtue,  and  even  their  love  of  liberty;  that 
every  society,  immediately  after  its  institution,  according  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  marched 
with  a  slower  or  more  rapid  pace  towards  slavery.  Now  the 
southern  nations,  being  the  first  assembled  in  society,  most 
consequently  have  been  the  first  subject  to  despotic  power  z 
because  to  this  every  species  of  government  tends,  and  it  is  a 
form  which  every  state  preserves  till  its  entire  destruction. 

But,  ^y  those  who  believe  the  world  more  ancient  than  we 
do,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  still  republics  upon 
earth  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  all  societies,  by 
being  civilized,  tend  to  despotism,  aH  despotic  power  tends  tot 
depopulation.  The  climates  sab^ect  to  t)us  power,  after  a 
certain  number  of  ages  becoming  ^uncuiitivated  and  depofuu 
lifted,  are  changed  into  deserts;  the  plains  in  which  were 

*  According  to  the  Chevalier  Beau-jeu,  the  northern  nations  have 
always  heen  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  love.  O^erius,  in  Itinepe 
Danico,  says  the  same  tbuig. 

+  See  in  chap.  xxv.  the  e;iact  conformity  between  these  tjw  reli* 
gions. 
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cities  of  immense  extent,  or  where  sumptuous  edifices  were 
raised^  became  by  little  and  little  covered  with  forests^  la 
which  some  families  took  refuge,  who  insensibly  formed  new 
nations  of  savages ;  and  this  succession  must  constantly  pre- 
serve repttbtics  upon  earth. 

I  shall  only  add  to  what  I  have  just  said,  that,  if  the  people 
of  the  south  have  been  longer  slaves,  and  if  the  nations  of 
Europe,  except  the  Muscovites,  may  be  considered  as  free,  it 
is  because  these  nations  have  been  more  lately  polished  :  be 
cause,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Qermans  and  Gauls  were 
still  no  more  than  a  kind  of  savages,  and  that,  unless  a  nation 
be  at  once  driven  to  slavery  by  force  of  arms,  this  will  not  be 
accompli^d  till  after  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  by  insen- 
sible but  continued  attempts  made  by  tyrants  to  extinguish  in 
the  hearts  of  their  subjects  that  virtuous  love  which  all  man- 
kind naturally  have  for  liberty,  and  thus  to  debase  the  mind^ 
so  far  as  to  make  it  bow  to  oppression  and  slavery.  When 
once  a  people  have  become  thus  unhappy,  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  any  noble  and  generous  actions  ^«  If  the  nations 
of  Asia  are  the  conteoOpt  of  Europe,  it  is  because  time  has  sub* 
dued  them  to  a  despotism  incompatible  with  a  certain  elevation 
of  mind,  {t  is  the  same  despotism,  so  destructive  to  every  spe- 
cies of  genius  and  abilities,  that  has  made  people  regard  the 
stupidity  of  certain  nations  of  the  East  as  produced  by  a  defect 
in  their  organization.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  perceive^ 
that  the  exterior  difference  observable,  for  instance,  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Swedes,  can  have  no  in- 
fluence on  their  ^linds ;  and  that,  if  all  our  ideas,  as  Mr.  Locke 
has  shewn,  jyoceed  from  the  senses,  the  northern  nations,  hav- 
ing no  greater  number  of  senses  than  the  Orientals,  have  by 
their  natural  conformation  equaf  mental  capacities. 

*  In  these  countries  magnanimity  never  triumphs  over  revenge. 
We  do  not  see  in  Turkey  nvhat  happened  some  years  ago  in  England. 
The  youi^  pretender,  being  pursued  by  the  king's  troops,  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  person  of  distinction,  who,  being  accused  of 
having  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  pretender,  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  his  judges:  he  did  so ;  and,  on  his  appearance,  said — <*  Suffer 
me*  before  I  answer  any  questions^  to  ask«  which  of  you,  if  the  preten- 
der had  taken  refuge  in  his  house,  would  have  proved  so  base  and  ab« 
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It  18  only  to  the  different  constitution  of  empires^  and  conse- 
quently to  moral  causes^  that  we  ought  to  attribute  all  the  differ- 
ence observable  in  the  understandings  and  characters  of  nations. 
For  instanoe :  the  Orientals  owe  to  the  form  of  their  government 
that  allegorical  genius,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  their  works.  In  countries  where  the  science^  have  boen 
cultivated,  where  the  people  still  preserve  the  desire  of  writing, 
where  they  are  however  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  truth  can  only  be  presented  under  an  emblem,  it 
18  certain,  that  the  authors  must  insensibly  contract  an  alJego^ 
rical  manner  of  thinking.  Thus,  to  make  I  know  not  what  ty» 
rant  sensible  of  the  injustice  and  the  severity  with  which  he 
treated  his  subjects,  and  the  reciprocal  and  necessary  depend- 
ence by  which  a  sovereign  and  his  people  are  united,  an  Indian 
philospher  invented,  say  they,  the  game  of  chess.  He  gave 
lessons  to  the  tyrant ;  made  him  remark^  that^  if,  in  this  game 
the  people  became  useful  after  the  loss  of  the  king,  the  king, 
afler  the  taking  of  his  men,  was  found  incapable  of  defence, 
and  that  in  both  cases  he  was  equally  lost^. 

ject  as  to  have  delivered  him  up  V*  At  this  question  the  court  was  si- 
)ent,  arose»  and  dismissed  the  accused. 

We  do  not  see  in  Turkey  the  possessor  of  the  land  trouble  hicdself 
about  the  welfare  of  his  vassals;  a  Turk  does  not  etUblish  manufac- 
tures on  his  estate,  he  will  not  support  with  a  secret  pleasure  the  inso- 
lence of  his  inferiors, — an  insolence  with  which  a  sudden  fortune  al* 
most  always  inspires  those  who  are  bom  in  indigence.  We  shall  never 
hear  from  his  jnouth  this  fine  answer,  made  by  an  English  lord  to 
those  who  blamed  him  for  his  too  great  indulgence.  ^*  Were  I  desi- 
rous of  receiving  more  respect  from  my  dependents,  I  should  consider, 
as  well  as  you,  that  misery  has  a  humble  and  timid  voice :  but  I  wish 
them  happy :  and,  thank  heaven,  that  their  boldness  now  assures  me, 
that  they  are  richer  and  happier  than  they  were." 

*  The  viziers  have,  by  the  like  address,  found  the  means  of  giving 
nieful  lessons  to  their  sovereigns.  '*  A  king  of  Persia  being  exas* 
perated,  deposed  his  grand  vizier,  and  chose  another  in  his  room  i 
however,  as  he  was  in  other  Irespects  satisfied  with  the  services  of  him 
he  had  deposed,  he  bad  him  choose  whatever  place  m  his  dominion&he 
pleased,  where  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  ^ys,  with  his  family,  ia 
the  ei\ioyment  of  the  fortune  he  had  acqu'u-^d.    The  vi^er  replied,  I 

*Y  V 
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I  might  give  a  thousand  other  examples  of  the  allegoHcal 
formy  under  which  ideas  are  presented  to  the  Indians  ;  thesir 
examples,  I  believe^  are  sufficient  to  shewi  that  the  form  of  the 
government,  to  which  the  eastern,  nations  owe  so  many  inge- 
nious allegories,  have  in  those  countries  occasioned  great  scar- 
city of  historians.  For,  though  the  historical  kind  of  writing 
doubtless  supposes  great  abilities,  it  does  not  however  require 
greater  than  any  other  kind.  Why  then,  among  their  writers, 
are  good  historians  so  scarce  ?  It  is  because,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reputation,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  be  born  in  a  happy 
concourse  of  circumstances,  proper  to  form  a  great  man,  but 
also  in  countries  where  they  may  with  impunity  practice  virtue, 
.  and  speak  the  truth.  Now  despotism  opposes  this,  and  shuts 
the  mouth  of  historians*,  if  its  power  is  not  in  this  respect  li- 
mited by  some  prejudice,  superstition,  or  particular  establisb- 
faave  no  occasion  for  all  the  wealth  ^ith  which  thou  hast  loaded  me  ;  I 
therefore  intreat  thee  to  suffer  me  to  restore  it,  and  if  thou  hast  stiM 
any  favourable  thoughts  of  me,  I  ask  not  for  a  place  inhabited,  but 
earnestly  intreat  thee  to  grant  me  some  desert  village,  that  I  may  re- 
people  it  with  my  men,  my  labour,  my  care,  and  my  industry.  The 
king  gave  orders,  that  such  a  village  as  he  desired  should  be  sought 
for ;  but,  after  a  long  search,  those  intrusted  with  the  commission 
came  to  inform  him,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  find  one.  This 
the  king  told  to  the  deposed  yizier,  who  then  said,  I  well  knew  that 
there  was  not  one  single  ruined  place  in  all  the  countries  thou  hadst 
committed  to  my  care.  What  I  have  done  was  in  order  that  thou. 
O  king,  mightest  know  in  what  condition  I  have  placed  thy  domi- 
nions, and  that  thou  mightest  charge  another  to  render  thee  as  good 
an  account.*'    Gallandi  Bon  mots  des  Orientaux. 

*  If  in  these  countries  the  historian  cannot  mention  the  traitors, 
who  in  the  preceding  ages  have  sometimes  sold  their  country,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  great  dangers;  if  he  be  thus  forced  to  sacri- 
fice the  truth  to  the  vanity  of  descendents,  who  are  often  as  guilty  as 
their  ancestors;  how  can  a  minister  in  these  countries  be  of  service  to 
the  public  ?  What  obstacles  will  be  opposed  to  his  projects  by  men  in 
power,  who  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  prolonging  an  abuse,  than 
in  the  reputation  of  their  fathers  ?  How,  in  these  governments,  can 
anyone  dare  to  require  virtue  from  a  citizen,  or  to  declaim  against  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  ?  It  is  not  the  men  who  are  wicked ;  but  the 
legislation  which  renders  them  such,  by  punishing  every  one  who  docf 
well,  and  speaks  tlie  truth. 
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nient.    Such  in  China  is  th«  historical  tribunal^ — a  tribunal  at 
present  equally  deaf  to  the  intreaties  and  menaces  of  kings  *. 

What  I  have  said  of  history,  I  say  of  eloquence.  If  Italy 
was  so  fruitful  in  orators,  it  was  not,  as  some  learned  pedants 
of  the  college  weakly  pretend,  because  the  soil  of  Rome  was 
more  proper  than  that  of  Lisbon  or  Constantinople  for  producing 
great  orators.  Rome  lost  at  the  same  instant  her  eloquence 
and  her  liberty :  in  the  mean  time,  no  accident  happened  to  the 
e^rth  under  the  emperors,  nor  was  the  climate  of  Rome  changed. 
To  what  then  ought  we  to  attribute  the  scarcity  of  orators  that 
were  then  found  among  the  Romans,  if  it  wero  not  owing  to  mo* 
ral  causes,  that  is,  to  the  changes  which  happened  in  the  form 
of  their  government  ?    Who  can  doubt,  that,  by  forcing  the 

*  **  The  historical  tribunal,"  says  Mr.  Frcret,  "  is  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  historians ;  the  one  are  intrusted  with  writing  what  passes 
without  the  palace,  that  is,  every  thing  that  relates  to  affairs  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  other,  every  thing  that  passes  in  it,  that  is  all  the  ac- 
tions and  discourses  of  the  prince,  his  ministers,  and  officers.  Every 
.one  of  the  members  of  this  tribunal  writes  upon  a  Jeaf  of  paper  what- 
ever comes  to  his  knowledge,  signs  it,  and,  without  communicating  it 
to  his  brethren,  throws  it  into  a  large  chest,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall  where  they  assemble.  To  shew  the  spirit  of  this  tribunal,  Mr, 
Freret  relates,  that  a  general,  named  I'-sou-i-chong,  caused  his  sove- 
reign, T-chouang-chong  to  be  assassinated,  for  taking  from  him  one 
«>f  his  wives.  The  historical  tribunal  prepared  an  account  of  that 
event,  and  placed  it  in  the  archives :  when  the  general,  being  informed 
of  this  step,  deprived  the  president  of  his  place,  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death,  suppressed  the  relation,  and  nominated  another  presi- 
dent in  his  room.  But  scarce  was  he  fixed  in  his  place,  than  he  caused 
a  new  memorial  of  this  event  to  be  drawn  up,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  other ;  when  the  general,  being  informed  of  this  boldness,  dis- 
solved the  tribunal,  and  caused  all  the  members  to  be  put  to  death. 
Immediately  the  empire  overflowed  with  an  inundation  of  papers,  in 
which  the  general's  conduct  was  painted  in  the  blackest  colours. 
Upon  which,  fearing  a  sedition,  he  re-established  the  historical  tri- 
bunal. 

The  annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Tang  relate  another  fact  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ta-i-t-song,  the  second  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  one 
day  demanded,  of  the  president  of  this  tribunal,  the  sight  of  the  me- 
moirs destined  for  the  history  of  his  reign.     "  My  lord,"  said  the  pre- 
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orators  to  exert  their  talents  on  trifling  subjects*^  despotism 
drained  the  sources  of  eloquence  ?  Its  force  principally  consists 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Let  os  sup- 
pose, that  as  great  a  genius  was  required  to  write  the  panegyric 
cm  Trajan,  as  to  compose  the  orations  against  Catiline :  upon 
Ibis  supposition,  I  say,  Pliny,  from  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
must  remain  much  inferior  to  Cicero*  The  view  of  the  latter 
was  to  draw  the  Romans  from  that  lethargy  in  which  Catiline 
'Would  have  surprised  them ;  he  strove  to  awaken  in  them  the 
passions  of  hatred  and  revenge ;  and  roust  not  a  subject,  ao  in« 
teresting  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  have  made  them  confer 
the  palm  of  eloquence  on  Cicero  ? 

If  we  examine  the  foundation  of  the  reproaches  of  barbarina 
«id  stupidity,  which  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,,  and  all  the  En* 
ropeanst  have  long  cast  on  the  people  of  the  East,  we  shall  see^ 
tbat  nations  having  given  the  name  of  genius  only  to  such  as- 
semblages of  ideas  as  were  of  use  to  them,  and  despotiftn  hair« 
tug  in  almost  all  Asia  prohibited  the  study  of  morality,  meta^ 
physics,  civil  law,  politics,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  sciences  in 
which  mankind  are  interested ;  the  orientals  must,  conse- 
quently, be  treated  as  stupid  barbarians  by  the  enlightened 
people  of  Europe,  and  eternally  become  the  contempt  of  free 
nations  and  of  posterity. 

—         "     '"       '  ■■  "       '  m 

ident,  <*  know,  that  we  render  an  exact  account  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  sovereigns;  and  that  we  should  be  no  longer  free,  iftfaoa 

shouldest  persist  in  thy  demand." **  What,"  replied  the  emperor» 

««  wilt  thou  who  owest  all  that  thou  hast  to  me,  wilt  thou  iHio  art  so 
attached  to  me,  inform  posterity  of  my  faults,  if  I  commit  any  V*  *«  it 
is  not  in  my  power,"  said  the  president,  ''  to  conceal  them.  It  would 
be  with  grief  that  I  should  write  them ;  but  such  is  the  duty  of  my 
employment,  that  it  obliges  me  even  to  inform  posterity  of  Um  con* 
versation  thou  hast  this  day  had  with  me." 

*  The  air  of  liberty,  which  Tacitus,  in  his  yoonger  days,  breathed 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  gave  a  spring,  a  vigour  to  his  son!;  by 
whose  energy,  as  the  Abb^  de  la  Bletterie  observes,  he  became  a  maa 
of  genius;  whereas,  had  he  been  bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  ncrvtr 
would  have  soared  above  the  character  of  a  sensible  man. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  TH»  SyPERIORlTy  OF  CfaiTAIN  NATIONS  IN 
AFFERENT  SCIENCES. 

The  natitiral  situation  of  Greece  is  always  the  same^jirby  thea 
^e  the  Greeks  at  present  different  from  what  they  were  formerly  t 
It  is  because  the  form  of  their  government  is  changed ;  like  water 
which  assumes  the  sh2q>e  of  all  tbp  vesseb  into  which  it  is  poured, 
the  character  of  nations  is  susceptible  of  all  forms,  apd  in  every 
country  the  genius  of  the  gevernm^t  constitutes  the  genius  of 
the  nation.*  Now>  un^er  t^e  r^ublican  government,  wh^^  coun- 
try ought  to  be  more  fruitful  of  great. gei^^ra)s,  politicians,  and 

^  Nothing  is  gBnctalVf  mere  Mm  and  ndtculous  than  «he  ponraili 
dmwa  to  Eeprateni  the  ffharaetm  of  diffbttnt  nations.  Some  pidnt  thcir 
^wn  nation  after  tbe  particular  society  they  fmqumt,  and  eoDsequentl|l 
ispjresent  thfs  people  a^  gloomy  or  gay,  dujl  or  wi^y.  Met^if^  I  heas 
^e  order  of  friars,  called  the  ^iioio^s,  ask,  what  is  tbe  taiti?  c/f  th» 
French  with  respeot  to  copkery?  and  they  repjy,  that  every  bosdy.i^ 
France  eats  oil.  Others  copy  what  a  thoi^sand  writers  have  said  before 
them ;  they  have  never  examined  tl>e  changes  necessarily  produced  in 
the  character  of  a  people,  by  those  which  happen  in  the  administration, 
and  the  alteration  of  manners.  It  has  b^en  said,  that  the  French  are 
gay ;  and  this  will  be  repeated  to  eternity.  They  do  not  perceive,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times  having  obliged  the  princes  to  lay  consider- 
able taxes  on  the  country  people,  the  French  nation  cannot  be  gay; 
because  the  peasants,  who  alone  compose  two  thirds  of  the  nation,  are 
ini  want,  and  want  can  never  be  gay  :  that  even,  in  regard  to  the  cities, 
the  necessity,  it  is  said,  the  police  of  Pans  is  under  of  defraying  a  part 
of  the  expence  of  the  masquerades  performed  on  hoHdays  at  St.  An« 
thony's  gate,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  gaiety  of  the  artists  and  the  citizen ; 
spies  may  contribute  to  the  safety  of  Paris ;  but  being  canied  too  fkr^ 
llieydiAsse  a  general  diffidence  through  the  minds  of  the  people,  thai 
is^ibsekitcly  incompatible  ^ith  joy,  on  acfcount  of  the  ill  use  that  may 
WflAade  of  thtot  the  yotrth,  being  forbid  to  enter  a  tavfem,  have  lost 
a  part  of  that  gaiety,  vfttch  ims  fre«juent  «eeii  of  being  animated  i^ 
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hefoes,  than  Greece  1  Widumt  speaking  of  statesmeD^  wital  phn 
losophen  must  have  been  produced  in  a  country  where  philosophy 
was  so  much  honoured  t  Where  King  Philip^  the  conqueror  of  G  reece, 
wrote  to  Aristotle:  "  I  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  not  for  their 
having  given  me  ason»but  for  having  caused  him  to  be  bom  while 
thou  art  living.  I  entrust  thee  with  his  education;  and  hope  thou 
wilt  render  hhn  worthy  of  thee,  and  of  me."  What  letter  could 
be  more  flattering  than  that  of  Alexander,  the  master  of  the 
worid,  who,  when  ready  to  mount  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  thus  wrote 
to  him :  <<  I  am  informed  that  thou  art  going  to  publish  thy  trea- 
tises on  Acroatics.  What  superiority  shall  I  now  maintain  over  other 
meni  The  sublime  sciences  thou  hast  taught  me  will  become 
xommon,  and  yet  thou  knowest  that  I  had  rather  surpass  men  in 
Hie  knowledge  of  these  noble  subjects  than  in  power.    Adieu." 

But  philosophy  was  not  honoured  in  Aristotle  alone.  We  know 
that  Ptolemy,  king,  of  Egypt,  treated  Zeno  as  a  sovereign,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  hun;  that  the  Athenians  erected  a  mausofeum 
to  that  philosopher,  at  the  public  expence ;  that  before  ZaM'g 
death,  Andgonus,  King  of  Macedonia,  thus  wrote  to  hkn:«« 
^  Though  fortune  has  raised  me  to  the  behest  post,  though  I 
surpass  thee  in  grandeur,  I  acknowledge  that  thou  surpassest  nie 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  Come  then  to  my  court ;  thou  shalt  be 
of  use  not  only  to  a  great  king,  but  also  to  the  whole  Macedonian 
nation.  Thou  knowest  what  an  efiect  the  power  of  example  has 
on  the  people;  they  are  the  servile  imitators  of  our  virtues,  and 

wine :  that,  in  short,  good  company,  by  banishing  gross  joy  from 
thdr  assemblies,  have  banished  the  true.  .Thus  most  foreigners  find  a 
great  difference  between  the  real  character  of  our  naUon,  and  that  it  has 
obtained  abroad.  If  gaiety  ever  dwells  in  any  part  of  France,  it  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  ramparts  in  festival  days;  yet  the  people  there  are  too  wise 
to  be  esteemed  gay ;  fpr  joy  is  always  somewhat  licentioas.  BetideSy 
g^ty  supposes  ease ;  and  the  true  sign  of  the  ease  of  a  people  is  wha| 
certain  persons  call  their  insolence ;  that  is,  their  l^nowbg  the  ri^ts  of 
hnmanity,  and  what  man  owes  to  man :  a  knowledge  never  acquired 
by  those  who  are  discouraged,  and  rendered  timid  by  pover^.  fi^a 
defends  its  rights,  but  indigence  gives  them  up. 
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he  who.  fliqp«re$  prinoes  with  ttan»  gives  them  to  the  people: 
F«reweU.*  Z«io  teplied:  *'  I  applaud  the  noble  aifdoiir  with 
wrhich  thoa  art  animated :  b  the  midst  of  the  festivity,  pomp, 
and  fdeasares  vHth  which  kings  are  sim-ounded,  it  b  beantifiil  t# 
denve  wisdom  and  virtue*  My  great  age,  and  the  had  state  of  my^ 
health,  will  not  permit  me  to  repair  to  thee ;  bat  I  &e^  thee  two 
of  my  disciples:  Ibten  to  their  instructions.  If  &oq  hearest 
Hkem,  ikey  will  shew  thee  the  path  of  wisdom  and  true  hiqppiness. 
fareweU," 

It  was  not  philosophy  alone,  but  to  all  the  arts  iSM  thelGreeb 
p^suchhoms^.  ApoetwassoextrenielyadmiredinGreece,that 
the  Athenians,.by  an  express  law^  forbad  their  leavhig  the  coimtiy 
im  pain  of  death.*  The  Spartans,  who^  certain  authors  have 
tdwn  a  pleasore  in  rqmesenting  as  virtuous  men,  but  kss^  polished^ 
«nd  not  so  i^eaioas  as  the  other  Greeks,  were  no  less  sensible 
tfatti  they  to  the  beauties  of  the  arts  and  8dences.t  Passionately 
Ibnd  of  poetry,  th^  invited  to  tibem  Ardi3odius»  Xaiodamei^ 
Xmoaitia,  Polymnotes,  Sacados,  PoicHtus,  Phryms,  and  Thno^ 
fteus.t  So  great  was  their  esteem  for  the  poems  of  Terpander» 
Spendo,  and  Alcman,  that  their  daves  were  forbid  to  smg  than; 
they  would  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  profanation  of  divine 

*  A  poet  in  the  Marian  islands  is  considered  as  a  very  surprisix^ 
man,  and  this  character  alone  renders  him  respected  by  the  nation. 

t  Indeed,  they  had  an  abhorr«iee  for  all  poetry  tending  to  enervate 
their  minds  and  weaken  their  coufage.  They  drove  Arohiloeus  irom 
Sparta,  for  saying  in  verse,  that  it  was  more  wise  to  fly,  ^an  to  die  ia 
arms.  His  exile  was  not  the  effect  of  their  indifference  %  poc^,  bn^ 
of  their  love  of  virtue.  The  c'are  taken  by  Lycuigos  to  collect  the  works 
of  Homer ;  the  statue  of  Laughter  raised  in  the  midst  of  Sparta,  and 
At  laws  he  gave  to  the  Spartans,  prove  that  this  grc^t  msoi  had  no  cle- 
sign  of  fendering  them  a  dull  and  stupid  peop^. 

X  Among  the  Lacedsmoiuans  C^^nethpt,  Okmysodoius,  Areus,  and 
Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  distinguished  themsdtves  by  their 
poetic  talents.  The  poetry  of  thi^  Spartans,  says  Plntarcb,  was  simple, 
masculine,  ami  fall  of  energy ;  it  was  animated  with  Ih^^i  $fe  propei  to 
^  the  sou}  with  warmth  and  coufage. 
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tlifaBB*  Tbegr  yiwt%  mot  less  akilkd  ia  the  art  of;  ietiinki^  tbul 
Art  of  pamtifl^  tlieir  thou^  In  venet  *'  Wfaoevci;"  ikfs^  Pktd^ 
y  ooaveraes  with  k  %Niirtaii,  w<ite  he  ^ren  tiie  tacaMst  afiiobf 
4keau  migbtfind  him  at  fiist  eoiiiBe;  inxt  if  he^alered  ioto  a 
fabjec^  he  Mill  hear  him  ip«ak  with  a  ^dgoky,  a  precfiian»  «h1  a 
^Mieacy,  that  ietKters  hk  iirflrds.like  to  raaay  tttfp  orows.  Amf 
ttlher  Greel:  brides  would  t^spear  but  hke  a  JBtammeriiig^  iafant^ 
.Hiiii  they  Itamt  from  their  inoft  early  yoofth  Id  spttkk  vilil 
el^aace  and  purity.  To  justness  of  thinking,  they  iEuldad  thfc 
graces  aad  ddita<^of  acpressidB^  t^  their  aaewe^  being  always 
Aort  aod  jtist,  might  be  po^i^MUit  and  agiteaU».^  Those  wh^ 
thvoogh  {NTetqutation  or  sloimess^  made  either  a  bad  answer,  «ir 
iKmb  at  all,  were  intaatly  panidiM.  Bad  rea^oaiag  was  chastisiKl 
At  Sptfta  with  as  amcfa  seferity  as  in  other  placaa»was  ^ws  t^  t 
ted  cwidaat.  Nothiag,  therefvte,  coiild  iaspomjmi  the  und^ 
ftaHdiog  of  tbi$  people.  ASplut8ivelaiiqpt^fattfled»A«tegil 
Ihe  capricious  humoum  and  pl^vilhhess  of  ddldfapOdyWariA  hk 
youth  fivediiicmi  all  fear,  hiB  iw^fced  With  amuandi  iu  m^ibadk 
and  daiiuiessf  aod  being  less-  saperstitiouB^  tiian  the  oth^r  Gnda^ 
they  cited  their  religion  befons  the  tribil&«d  of  leat^n^ 

it  was  imposiibie  that  the  arts  and  scieno^  ehould  not  liat% 
shone  with  the  greatest  lustre  in  such  a  coutitiy  as  Greece^  where 
$0  general  and  sq^  constant  an  honour  was  paid  to  theim  |  say, 
so  coQfta^tiK.i^  order  to  anticipate  the  objection  of  those  who 
pretends  with  jtbe  Abb4  Dttbos,  that,  ta  ciertaiil  ages^  6ucb  aa^  those 
af  AagastMb-shd  Lewis  XIV.  certaiir  winds  blow>  over  great  men  ta 
thtj^  briffg'iiglits  of  uticomitioh1>ird».  In  iaWur  of  this  opiaioft 
^y  allege  the  pains  some  soVeteigiis  have  vainly  takien  to  revive 
Wie  arts^  atifl  sciences  in  their  dominions  *    If  the  efforts  6f  these 

■■"   *<     ihi      •  jr'       M         -n  .:     Ill     ! I    I  ;.ii     I        T     i-f   ■■  .1.  r  I        I  ,.  ii 

*  Somtc^fflii  Are  apt  to  flifak>  /th^  by  a  word,  or  by  a  law,  th«y  c» 
suddenly  change  the  Spirit  joJf  a  nation,'  and,  §(rt  instonce,*  render  a 
eoWaidiy  tod  indolent  peot>le,  ^rtirageous  and  active.  Th^  are  igno- 
rant that  ^MaM9  m  the  8tale>*  whieh  are  kmg  contracting,  se(|uir^ 
much  tiineih'taring;  aadthat  in  the  Wdypolitid,  as  wdl  aiB  hi  Iha 
iiam^,<  the  impati^ice  Of  th^  pxince  and  the  sick  persons  often  Gpf0$t 
the  cure.  1 
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fifiMtt,  I  ftply,  irere  nit  saecc^fbl»  it  wa$  because  they  wei«  mA, 
Momst/M.  AAir  «offie  agns  of  iga^taoee,  the  soil  of  the  arts  4Ui4 
icmMt  b  iMtetintes  so  nvtld  and  uQctdtiTated  that  k  canbot  pro^ 
duoe  troly  great  men,  till  it  has  beeii  first  grubbed  up  by  several 
^tm^^bitm  6t  the  learned.  Such  was  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV*  in 
wbidi  great  meu  owed  their  ^uperfonty  to  the  karoed  who  had 
preceded  theih  in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  study  in 
which  these  learned  would  not  have  succeeded,  had  they  not  m^ 
with  ^tm  ^vour  of  our  kings,  as  is  (N'OiFed  by  the  letters*patento 
of  the  M>lh  of  May  1543,  in  which  Francis  L  eipressly  forbids 
eurtiog,  and  usmg  invccthFes  against  Aristotle  \-  and  by  the  verses 
whtth  Cbaries  IX.  addressed  to  Ilonsard.t 

I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  just  said,  wluch  is, 
that  as  fireworks  rapidly  flying  through  the  air,  disRosiiiate  it  with 

•  In  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  some  have  raised  thd  books 
'of  Aristotle  to  the  dignity  of  the  diriu^  text,  and  others  h^ve  compared 
him  with  Jesus  Christ ;  some  have -advanced,  in  pvinicd  theses,  that 
were  it  not  for  Aristotle,  region  WMdd  want  its  principal  ei^icatliN^. 
.They  have  sacrificed  to  htm  many  critics,  and  among  others,  Ramus: 
4his  philosopher  having  caused  a  work  to  be  printed^  under  the  title  qf 
Censure  on  Aristotle,  all  the  old  doctors  who,  ignorant  from  their  sta- 
tion, and  obstinate  through  ignorance,  saw  themselves,  in  a  manner, 
driven  from  their  patrimony,  and,  therefore,  caballed  against  Ramus, 
and  caused  him  te  be  sent  into  exile. 

f  These  are  the  verses  the  monarch  wrote  to  that  poet : 
L'art  de  faire  des  vers,  ddt-on  s*en  indigner. 
Doit  6  tre  k  plus  haut  prix  que  celui  de  r^gner ; 
Ta  lyre,  qui  ravit  par  de  si  doux  accords, 
T"  asservit  les  esprits  dont  je  n'ai  que  les  corps ; 
Elle  s*en  rend  le  ma!tre,  &  te  Mt  introduire 
Oci  le  plus  fier  tyran  ne  pent  avoir  d'empire. 

That  is,  the  art  of  poetry,  whoever  it  offends,  is  of  greater  value  than 
that  of  swaying  Ae  scepter  5  the  ravishing  harmony  of  thy  lyre  renders 
fuiads  subject  to  thee,  while  I  reign  over  bodies  :  it  renders  thee  master, 
and  thy  pkating  sway  islblt»  wheie  the  power  of  tyranny  cauuot  reach; 
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ftm,  ind  Inviag  ffx  a  momeot  enU^tcned  tbe  JMWcm, ' 
apd  leave  nature  ia  a  mxae  profound  darkness;  so  the  arte  and 
scicooes,  in  many  countries,  do  no  nuure  than  bka^  disappcai; 
and  abandon  tbe  pe<^e  to  tbe  darkness  of  ignorance.  Tbe  ages 
most  fruitful  in  great  nien»  are  generally  followed  by-aa  age  is 
wUcb  the  arta  and  sciences  are  less  happily  cultivated.  In  <mkr 
to  discover  the  cause,  vre  must  not  have  recousse  to  natund  phi- 
lo6(^y,  but  to  morality*  In  £aict»  if  adminidoa  is  always  the 
'effect  of  surprise,  the  more  great  moi  ate  multqiUed  in  a  natioi^ 
the  less  are  they  esteemed,  tbe  less  is  excited  in  them  tbe  spirit  of 
€mubition,  the  les0  are  their  effiurts  to  attain  to  perfection,  and  the 
Artber  distant  they  are  from  it  After  such  an  age  it  becomes 
necessary  that  a  country  should  lie  Mow  during  several  ages  of 
Ignorance,  to  fender  it  again  fertfle  m  great  men. 

It  aiiiears  then,  .that  we  can  only  attribute  tbe  superiority  ci 
certain  nations  over^  others  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  moral 
causes ;  and  that  there  are  n(^  people  privileged  in  point  of  virtmy 
gouus,  and  oouiage.  Nature,  in  this  respect,  has  not  made  m 
purtial  distribution  of  her  favMcs.  Indeed,  if  tbe  gieater  or  less 
strength  of  mind  depended  on  the  difiarent  climate  <^  countries. 
It  vrould  be  impossible,  considering  the  age  of  th^  worid,  but 
that  what  was  in  this  respect  most  favoured,  diould  by  its  pit>gr«ss 
have  acquired  a  great  superiority  over  all  others.  The  esteem 
which  different  nations  have  by  turns  obtained,  with  respect  to 
gemus,  and  the  contempt  into  which  they  have  successively  fallen, 
prove  the  little  influence  climates  have  on  the  mind.  I  shalt  eVot 
add,  that  if  the  place  of  our  birth  determined  the  extent  of  our 
intellects,  moral  causes  could  not  here  give  us  so  simple  and 
nturaF  an  ^plication  of  the  ph^omena  that  depetided  on 
pbyttes.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that,  if  there  are  no  people 
to  whom  the  climate  of  their  particular  country,  and  the  small 
difference  it  must  produce  in  their  organization,  have  at  present 
given  any  constant  superiority  over  other  nations,  we  may  at  least 
suspect,  that  the  trifling  differences  to  be  found  in  the  oiganiza- 
tkcm  of  the  individuals  of  which  a  nation  is  con)posed>  cannot 
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lave  a  move  sentible  influence  on  tiidr  minds.*  Every  thing 
concurs  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  It  seems  that  tiie 
most  complicated  problems  of  tiiis  kind  present  themselves  only 
to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  resolved  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  I  have  established. 

Why  do  men  of  moderate  abilities  almost  always  reproach 
illustrious  men  with  being  guilty  of  a  very  extraordinary  conduct  t 
It  is  because  genius  is  not  the  gift  of  nature;  and  that  a  man, 
who  embraces  a  kind  of  life  that  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
rest  of  th€^  society,  does  not  require  an  higher  degree  of  under- 
atendiag  than  theirs ;  because  a  man  of  genius  spends  his  time 
in  study  and  application,  and  that  a  life  so  difiereut  from  that  of 
oUiefs  will  always  appear  ridiculous.  Why  is  the  present  age 
more  knowmg  than  those  which  preceded  iti  And  why  is  genius 
less  common?  Why,  as  Pythi^ras  says,  do  we  see  so  many 
people  take  the  thyrsis,  and  so  few  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
god  who  carries  it  i  It  is  because  men  of  learning  being  too  often 
forced  from  their  closets  by  want,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
world,  there  they  difiuse  knowledge,  and  form  men  of  abilities  ; 
but  they  necessarily  lose  the  time,  which,  by  being  spent  in  soli- 
tude and  reflection,  would  have  given  a  greater  extent  to  their 
geni|is.  The  man  of  leanung  is  like  a  body,  that,  having  been 
forcibly  struck  against  othfer  bodies,  loses  tbe  force  it  communi- 
cates to  them*. 

These  are  the  mond  caus^  that  g^ve  us  an  explanation  of  all 
the  various  phsenomena  of  the  mind ;  and  inform  us,  that,  like 
the  fiery  particles  which  lie  inclosed  hi  gunpowder,  and  remam 


*  If  it  cannot  be  strictly  shewn,  that  a  difoence  of  organization  has 
not  any  influence  on  the  abilities  of  the  men  whom  I  commonly  call' 
well  organized^  wemay  at  least  assure  ourselves,  that  this  influence  is 
inconsiderable,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  those  qualities  whicU 
art  of  such  small  importance,  that  we  neglect  them  in  algebraical  cal-. 
cnkdons;  and  that,  in  short,  we  may  voy  well  explain  by  moral 
causes,  what  has  been  hitherto  attributed  to  natural  ones,  withant  any 
peoon>  being  aMe  to  ei^phin  them  by  those  causes. 
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there  without  action^  if  no  spark  ^ts  th^^ia  n^difip*  tiiQ  nmct 
nemaios  without  action,  till  it  is  atta^ted  hy  t|^e  fm^iops;  that 
the  passions  often  render  a  man  who  is  stupicl  a  ma^i  of  si^nsf^aoil 
that  we  owe  all  to  education. 

If,  as  it  is  pretended,  genius  is  a  gift  of  nature,  wbj  among  the 
men  of  certain  employments,  or  those  who  were  boru,  or  b^ve 
lotog  lived  in  the  country,  ue  there  none  who  excel  ki  poetry^ 
music,  and  painting  1  Why  does  not  the  gift  of  genius  supfly  in 
men,  entrusted  with  emfdoyments,  the  loss  of  time  taken  up  by 
their  posts  1  And  in  country  gentlemen,  why  does  it  not  counter* 
balance  the  conversation  of  the  si^aU  number  of  men  oi  ah^itieSy 
who  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  capital  ?  Why  baye  the  great  na 
genius  for  any  thing  but  what  has  long  engi^ed  their  application  1 
Is  it  not  evident,  thitf,  if  the  man  of  genius  does  not  preserve  ikm 
siame  superiority  on  other  sul]t}ect9»  it  i9  because  he  has  not  made 
them  the  objects  of  Jiis  attenti^  1  For  the  man  of  genius  has  b» 
advantage  over  other  men  but  the  hs^it  of  applie^dtion,  and  ir 
mathod  of  study..  What  is  the  reason,  why  amoog  great  n^n 
there  are  so  few  great  muusters  ?  It  is  because  to  the  multitude  of 
circumstances  that  must  necessarily  concur  to  form  a  gieat  genius^ 
there  must  be  united  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  proper  to 
raise  this  man  to  the  gieiuus  of  a  master.  Now  tilie  union  of 
these  circumstances,  so  extremely  uneiHUmon  among  all  natioos, 
IS  almost  impossible  in  countries  where  merit  alone,  does  »ot  en- 
title a  person  to  the  highest  posts*  Then^nre,  if  we  except 
Xenophon,  Scipio,  Coufudus,  Caisar,  liaoiba^  L§[cuigU8,  ani 
perhaps  about  My  statesmen  in  the  «ho)e  wodd,  whose  mioda 
might  really  stand  the  test  of  strict  examination,  all  th^  ptheJS» 
and  even  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  whose  actions 
hare  made  the  greatest  noise,  notwithstanding  ail  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  their  extensive  talents,  were  but  men  of  very  common 
capacities.  It  is  to  the  force  of  tlieir  character  in  life,  more 
than  to  that  of  their  minds,  that  they  pwe  their  fyim*    TUe 

V  III  9*      '  >    ■  ■  1,1  

^Thc  for^e  of  cbWKJ^rfl>  whkh  w*  i9f^m  nni^mp  «nkt  a peaoa 
in  political  afiairs  mpre  ffO^m  f^tperAl^WCI^t things,  thaapflnoos 
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liftle  progress  made  in  legbhtion,  the  indiflerence  of  several  works 
that  are  almost  tinkRowu,  left  by  Augustus,  Tiberkis,  Titus,  Anto* 
ninus,  Adrian,  and  Charles  V,  and  which  they  have  composed  <m 
subjects  in  which  they  ought  lo  have  excelled*  toe  plainly  prove 
the  truth  of  this  ^opinion. 

The  general  conclusion  of  thb  discourse  is,  that  genius  is  t^om- 
liiion,  and  the  circumstances,  proper  to  unfold  it,  very  extraordi- 
nary. If  we  may  compare  what  is  profane  to  what  b  sacred,  we 
may  say  in  this  resfiect.  Many  are  called*  but  few  are  chosen. 

The  inequality  observable  among  men,  therefore^  depends  on 
tiie  government  under  vi^ich  they  lie ;  -On  the  gretAer  «r  less  hap^ 
piness  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  bom;  on  the  education ;  on 
their  desire  of  improvement,  and  on  the  impoitance  of  the  ideas 
that  ^e  the  subject  of  Aeir  contemplations. 

The  man  «f  g»iius  is  then  oi^y  produced  by  the 'circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.*    Thus  all  the  «urt  of  •education  consists  m 


of  great  genius  whose  charactets  are  luiknown.  It  is  neoe^ncy,  tajfii 
Cae$ar,  rather  to  execute  ^nn.to  deliberate  upoa  bold  enterprises. 
However  these  great  characters  ^are  more  frequent  than  great  geniuses. 
A  strong  passion  is  sufHcent  to  form  a  great  chai^oter,  but  it  is  only<>ne 
means  of  acquiring  a  great  genius.  Thus  among  three  or  four  hundred 
-ministers,  or  -kings,  we  commonly  £ind  one  great  character ;  while  we 
are  not  always  sure  of  finding  one  great  genius  among  t»fo  or  three 
thousand,  that,  is  supposing,  that  such  a  genius  as  that  of  Minos,  Con^ 
ibcius,  and  Lypurgus,  &o.  are  only  ptoper  for  forming  legislators. 
•  *  The  opinion  I  advance  must  appear  very  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of 
the  greatest  part  of  maakkd,  and  therefore,  ought  to  meet  with  a 
^ourable  reception.  According  to  my  principles,  thfy  ough^  not 
to  attribute  the  inferiority  of  their  abilities  to  the  humbling  cause  of 
e  less,  perfect  organization,  but  to  the  education  they  have  received,  as 
well  as  to  the  ciroupistances  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  £vezy 
man  of  moderate  aUlities,  in  conformity  vnih  my  principles,  has  a 
right  to  thinks  that  if  he  had  been  m0re  favoured. by  fortune,  if  be 
iiad  been  bom  in  a  certain  age  or  country,  he  had  hknsdf  beeo  like 
^he  great  men  whose  genius  he  is  forced  to  admire.  .  Yet,  however 
6wouiable  this  opimon  may  be  to  the  meaa  aV^ttes  of  the  i^atest 
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litacfiig  ^cMg  tiiett  in  mcii  i  coiicurrett^e  of  circumstances  as  «r^ 
proper  io  anfoTd  Ac  bads  of  genic^  and  viriut.  A  love  of  ptoh-* 
doxes  &a$  not  fed  me  io  Form  t}tH  confcltisiot^;  bdt  the  desire  of 
prorifotki^  tfie  happiness  of  manldiitf.  I  am  Cbn^ced  that  A  ^ood 
education  would  diffuse  light,  virtue,  and  cotisequently,  happiness 
in  society;  and  that  the  opinion,  that  gemus  and  virtue  are  merely 
giftsf  fit  nature,  is  a  great  dbsifalck  io  the  making  ahy  farther  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  education,  sfcnd  in  thB  re^ct  is  the  great 
favourer  of  idleness  stod  tiegligenc^.    With  this  view,  examining 


^att  of  manMnd,  it  must  g^neraDy  displease ;  b^anse,  ther^  is  scarcely 
i  man  who  thinks  he  has  oisly  moderate  abilities^  and  that  he  has  any 
degree  of  stupidity,  since  he  every  day  with  great  pleasure  thanki 
aatoie  for  die  pardculax  one  ^e  has  taken  of  kb  otigaiiixalioii.  C6n« 
•equently,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  will  not  treat  as  a  paradox* 
l^rinciples  that  openly  shock  his  pretensions.  Every  truth,  which 
shocks  pride,  must  for  a  long  time  wresde  with  that  passion,  before 
it  tan  tiii«fph  »vel  it*  P)BOpIe  at»  jmt  only  when  they  have  an  infce* 
itst  in  being  io.  If  the  cititen  exaggerate  less  die  advantages  of  birth 
thsRthemaaof  <{uality^  tf  he  makes  a  truer  estimate  of  its  real  vahi^ 
it  is  not  becto^  he  is  wiser;  his  ihferibrd  have  too  often  reason  to 
4:ottiplatn  of  hift  being  guilty  of  that  Hdicnlous  haughtiness  fbr  which 
he  abuses  &tt  great :  the  justness  of  his  judgment  is  then  only  the 
effect  of  hik  vanity ;  shice  in  this  ease,  it  Is  his  interest  tb  be  on  the 
aide  offseason.  I  will  farther  add  to  what  1  hate  said,  that  die  pria* 
ciples  above  established,  stipposiiig  them  to  be  true»  will  still  meet 
with  opt>08itibn  frotn  all  Who  cannot  admit  diem  vVidiovt  abandoning 
ineient  pr^hdicei.  When  we  ire  arrived  at  a  certiUi  age^  famness 
facasperat^  iiH  agahist  every  new  idea  that  imposes  upon  us  the  £ttigiitev 
of  examination.  A  neVv  o{^inion  finds  partisans  only  among  those 
Wen  of  genius,  Who  being  stiU  too  ybnng  to  have  wedded  themsdVes 
Io  their  ideas,  or  to  have  fldt  the  sting  of  envy,  greedify  seize  die 
truth  where  ever  they  find  it.  They  atone,  as  I  have  already  observed^ 
tender  themselves  wimesses  in  behatf  of  the  truths  introduce  it,  pr^ 
tent  it,  and  establish  it  m  the  worid ;  from  tivem  alone  a  phifoso^^ 
may  expect  some  praise :  most  of  the  other  men  ate  comipted  1^  hOH 
iiess  ov  em-y.  i 
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the  effects  which  nature  and  education  may  have  upon  us,  I  have 
perceived  that  education  makes  us  virhat  we  are ;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  have  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  make 
known  a  truth  proper  to  awaken  ^if  atjtept^n,  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  carrying  this  education  to  perfection.  And  to  cast  the 
^[reater  light  on  so  in^ottant  a  sub>e(^,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
following  discourse,  to  fix,  In  a  precise  manoer»  the  ideas  we  ought 
to  form  on  the  different  Acuities  of  the  hui9an  mind. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FACULTIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  MIND/ 


CHAP.  I. 
OF    GENIUS. 

Among  the  many  authors  who  have  written  on  genius,  most  of 
them  have  considered  it  as  a  fire,  an  inspiration^  and  a  divine 
enthusiasm ;  and  these  metaphors  they  have  taken  for  definitions. 

But  however  vague  these  kind  of  definitions  may  be»  the  saii«e 
reason  that  makes  us  say  that  fire  is  hot.  and  induces  us  to  place 
in  the  number  of  its  properties  the  efieot  it  has  upon  us,  has  made 
us  give  the  name  of  fire  to  all  the  ideas  proper  to  kindle  and  move 
our  passions. 

Few  men  have  perceived,  that  these  metaphors,  which  are  ap« 
plicable  to  certain  kinds  of  genius,  such  as  that  of  poetry  or 
eloquence,  are  not  so  to  the  genius  of  reflection^  such  as  that 
of  Locke  and  Newton. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  definition  of  the  word  genius,  and 
in  general,  of  all  the  names  given  to  the  mental  faculties,  we  m  ist 
obtain  more  general  ideas,  and,  for  this  purpose,  listen  with  giv'at 
attention  to  the  judgments  formed  by  the  public. 

The  public  equally  places  in  the  rank  or  men  of  genius,  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Comeille,  Moliere,  «^ 
The  name  of  genius  given  to  such  different  men,  supposes,  th^  re^ 


*  The  subject  of  this  discourse  as  expressed  by  our  author  is,  '*  Fhe 
different  names  given  to  the  Esprit,**  a  word  whioh  cannot  be  Utei  Ally 
^ra^pslated,  and  signifies  not  only  the  mind,  but  its  Acuities. 
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tote,  a  common  quality^  which  characterizes  what  lis  called 
Heniiis. 

In  order  to  know  what  this  quality  is,  let  us  4;onsider  the 
etymology  of  the  word  genius,  since  it  is  commonly  by  these 
etymologies,  that  the  public  most  clearly  shew  the  idea  tiiey  fix 
to  words. 

That  of  genius  is  derived  from  gignere,  gigno;  I  brin^ 
forth,  I  produce;  it  always  supposes  invention,  and  this  qualitj 
is  the  only  one  wliich  belongs  to  all  the  different  kinds  of 
genius. 

Inventrons  and  discoveries  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  which 
we  owe  to  chance,  such  as  those  of  the  mariner's  compass,,  gun^ 
powder,  and  in  general  almost  all  the  discoveries  we  have  made 
in  the  arts. 

'  The  other  which  we  owe  to  genius :  and  here  we  ought  to 
understand  by  the  word  discovery,  a  new  combination,  or. a  new" 
relation  perceived  between  certsun  objects,  or  ideas.  A  person 
obtains  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  if  the  ideas  which  result 
Aom  this  combination  form  one  grand  whole,  are  frnitfulin  truthi^ 
and  are  of  importance  with  respect  to  mankind.*  Kow  the  sub- 
jects which  employ  onr  reflections  generally  proceed  from  chance* 
This  has  a  greater  share  than  we  imagine  in  the  success  of  great 
men,  since  it  furnishes  the  more  or  less  iuterestmg  subjects  upixi 
which  they  treat;  and  it  b  the  same  chance  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  bom  at  a  timi|  when  these  great  men  were  capable  ct 
improving  their  abilities. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  every  inventor  of  an  art  or  science, 
which  he  diraws  in  a  manner  from  its  cradle,  is  always  surpassed 
by  the  man  of  genius,  who  follows  him  in  the  same  study,  ^d 


♦  The  novelty,  and  singularity  of  ideas  arc  not  suflScient  to  merit 
the  title  of  genius  $  it  is  also  necessary  that  these  new  ideas  should  be 
beautiful,  general,  or  extremely  interesting  in  these  particulars,  a 
work  of  genius  principally  differs  hon^  a  mere  oirlginal  work,  chiefly 
characterized  by  its  sinjgularity, 
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progress.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  last  degree  of  perfigic^p^ 
ftr,  «4  knA  t»  Ibe  AepA^  fmm^^^  jT^l^Ar  i^  ^owd^rfi^  as 
iWfffectimmaiglb^jie^plfe,  tb^^  he«4ip  h^^g^^  |t  ^  l^uit  ^l^^goa^ 

the  art  in  greater  proportion,  than  those  who  preceded  hyn :  f]^ 
brnrng  ^isimm,  ther^w^  j^  not ^iftfly^  tOi/Qhi^  a  ^e  ^  it. 

jFit^m  Ibe  tcag«4iefi  m  ib^  tmsi^m  to  the  PQC^  U2fd)fi^ 
IKoUron,  ^  4iU  ilh«  Midwwe  Tmsim,  ift^  f  r§n^  jij(^ti^isa^ 
cessiTely  acquired  many  degrees  of  perfection.  €omeil^  ivs^i 
inm  ftt  n  ,ti»f,  wlieo  Mie  Olfaction  jie  i»4^ito  Afi>^3rt0§(f^4^ped 
U  coip)Eilet^  J  fioinoiUe  tb  i(be«^oce  » .genius.*'^ 

glory  of  this  great  poet;  but  only  to  prove,  that  the  Iw.pf  cqR- 
Iinuifyj8i4way94^aio%obfl^m^,iuid'fts^'thipej^  in 

ibe  4yaaia, 

Kepler  tdisooMoreA  the  l^am  hy  idiiahiK>die6rQii§bt4o  gnnlate 
tomurdscadiiodier;  j^fewton^  by  ibe  hiqBffy<Wt'<<^''JWi  ef  tbis4» 


^Not  bat  liiat  imgedy  >^f(^,  in  4Aie  ^ime-of  <)onM2I)^,  oiqaable  «f 
new  impcovmnents  :  Bacine  has  ^Aemn,  that  *thty  4my  be  jM^rittan 
with  aaoBB  ekgancej  Csebilk«n>  4hAt  they  mny  Jiay^  japie  fire ;  ^ad 
Voltaire  ba9  beypntf  irfl  cop^i^^  jp#^  :it  ^MP^i>  t%t  theae 
might  be  introduced  into  them  greater  jpppf^p  ^o^ft  skm,  ,if  the 
stage,  which  is  ^^i^ys  croiv}^  ,i^ith  spocta^pr^  dl4  QP>  oppose  ^this 
]und  of  beauty^  so  w^U  knqsvn   to  the  Gredcs. 

t  There  are  a  thousand  forqes  of  illvdion  of  this  l^ind.  A  man  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language,  we  will  suppose  the  Spa- 
nish. If  the  Spanish  writers  are  then  superior  to  us  in  the  drama,  the 
French  author,  who  improves  himself  by  reading  their  works,  though 
J»e  siugp^s^  hiji  mofi^  iCver  §f}  ;Ut|l^,  aaotist,  ^o  his  ^igno^nt  fdlow- 
^?ount]g?inen,  ^ff^rsv^eoi^tm^mKy  ixm '»  ^d  ^  doubt  is  inade, 
i>nthe  bus  canied  the ^art  to  ib»t  Ji^gh  ^i^f^e  ^  p^fiac^,  to^wfei^ 
U  would  have  ,be^n  ijnpfissible  lijr  Ae?hw»an  Wind  loha^at.fiist 
raised  it. 
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the  heavenfy  bodfg^,  whfek  m  nty  higeniovi^  <^lciilafdoii  eimbl^ 
MiA  fa  mBkt,  coiifihued  the  etisteace  of  th^^  law$.  Nefvfdii^ 
therefore,  lived  in  a  proper  period,  aad  was  placed  in  the  ittik  of 
nieii  of  ^enhA. 

Af»t6fle,  Oass^ndi,  and  Montaigne,  had  a  confti^d  rhw^  thai 
ife  owe  afl  otff  idcite  to  our  sensations:  Locke  cleared  up,  searehed 
itto  this  prindple,  alld  established  its  truth  by  an  infinite  numb^ 
of  apiplkationd,  ahd  h€nct  Locke  is  a  genius. 

It  is  impossible  that  6ne  gte^t  man  should  not  have  been' 
preceded  by  zhtithet.*    Works  of  genius  are  like  some  of  those 
superb  monuments  of  andquity,  which  executed  by  several  gene- 
ittions  of  kitig^,  beonr  the  name  of  hith  who  finished  them. 

But  if  chalice,  that  i*,  the  chain  of  effi^ts  of  whose  causes  mm 
are  ignorant,  has  such  a  shm«  in  the  glory  of  men,  who  have 
rendered  themselves  illastrious  in  arts  and  sciences ;  if  it  deter^ 
mines  the  mstatit  in  whi^h  tiach  ottght  to  be  borp,  iu  order  to 
receive  the  name  of  a  man  of  genius ;  has  not  this  chance  still 
greater  influence  on  the  reputation  of  statesmen  ? 

C^bsar  and  Mahomet  have  filled  the  earth  with  then*  renown* 
The  latter  i^  by  half  the  globe  respected  as  the  friend  of  Qod  i 
and  m  the  other  he  is  honoured  as  a  great  genius :  however  thb 
Mahomet,  a  mete  dealer  in  cattle  in  Arabia,  without  fearning^ 
Without  education,  and  himself  in  part  the  dupe  of  the  fanatidsm 
he  iiispired,  was  forced,  in  order  to  compose  the  ridiculous  woilt 
n^naaed  the  Koran,  to  have  recourse  to  scmie  Greek  monks.  NoW;. 
how  is  it  possible,  not  to  acknowledge,  that  such  a  man  owed  to 


*  I  ttiay  even  ftliy  aeeomfMavied  by  some  great  men.  Whoeret  ia 
pieced  to  &mMtt  the  hubiad  ittind,  must  see  in  every  i^,  five  or 
six  men  of  abilities,  who  apply  themselves  to  the  diicovtrtes  made  bf 
a  ihanv>f  genius.  If  the  honour  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  last^ 
it  is  beceu^  this  ^scdvc^  uncfer  his  InMiagement  b  mote  fmttfi^ 
than  in  that  of  others ;  because  he  eoUveys  his  ideas  widn  mora 
strength  and  clear^eats  5  and  because,  in  short,  we  always  see,  fiom  the 
different  maim^  kv^^i^ich  men  tid^e  fin  advantage  of  aplunripleair 
discovery,  to  whom  that  principle  or  diseoveiy  btloBgiw 
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chance  bis  being  placed  in  times  and  circnmstances  pttaper  to  pitM- 
duce  the  revolution'  in  which  tbia  bold  adTentorer  did  little  more 
tiian  lend  his  name* 

Who  doubts  but  this  same  chance^  so  favourable  to  Mahomet^ 
did  not  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Caesar?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
lessen  the  praises  due  to  that  hero:  but  Syllahad^  like  him, 
bumbled  the  Romans.  The  actions  of  war  are  no  where  $• 
circumstmitially  mentioned^  as  to  enable  us  to  judge,  whether 
Csesar  was  really  superior  to  Sertorius,  or  any  other  taptain.  U* 
he  was  the  only  Roman  who  has  been  compared  to  the  conqueror 
of  Darius,  it  is  .because  both  subdued  many  nations.  If  the 
glory  of  Caesar  has  tarnished  that  of  the  great  captains  of  the 
republic,  it  is  because  his  victories  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
throne,  which  Augustus  established  ;'^  because  his  dictature  wa» 
the  period  when  the  slavery  of  the  Romans  began ;  and  because 
he  produced  a  revolution  in  the  world,  of  so  astonishing  a  nature, 
that  it  must  necessarily  add  to  the  fame  he  had  merited  by  his 
great  talents. 

What  part  soever  I  give  to  chance,  whatever  share  it  has  in  the 
iqiutation  of  great  men,  it  however  can  do  nothing  for  those  who 
are  not  animated  by  a  lively  desire  of  glory. 

This  desire,  as  I  have  already  observed,  makes  men  support, 
without  pain,  the  fatigue  of  study  and  rejQection.  It  endues  a 
man  with  that  constancy  of  attention,  necessary  to  render  him 
illustrious,  in  any  art  or  science  whatsoever.    To  this  desire  per* 


*  Not  but  that  Caesar  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  even  ac^ 
cording  to  the  severe  judgment  of  Machiavel,  who  erases  from  the  list 
of  cdebrated  captains  all  those  who  with  small  armies  have  not 
executed  great  and  new  things. 

"  If  to  excite  their  enthu^m,"  adds  that  celebrated  author,  "  we 
see  great  poets  take  Homer  for  a  modd,  and  when  they  write,  ask 
themselves,  had  Homer  this  thought,  how  would  he  express  himself^ 
So  great  generals,  the  admirers  of  some  great  captain  of  antiquity, 
imitate  Sctpio,  and  Zlska,  one  of  whom  was  proppsed.  by  Cyrus, 
and  the  other  by  Hannibal  for  a  model." 
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$bm  oWe  that  boldness  of  mind,  which  enables  them  to  cite,  befote 
the  tribunal  of  reason,  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  errors,'  con- 
secrated by  time. 

It  is  this  desire  alone,  which,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  raises  us 
to  the  perception  of  new  troths,  or  procures  us  new  amusements. 
This  desire,  in  short,  is  the  soul  of  the  man  of  genius :  it  is  the  source 
of  what  appears  ridiculous  in  him,*  and  of  his  success ;  a  success 


*  Every  man  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  and  employed  about  great 
and  general  ideas,  lives  in  the  forgetfulness  of  those  forms,  and  in 
the  ignorance  x>f  those  customs,  which  compose  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  almost  constantly  appears  ridiculous. 
Fevv  men  perceive  that  the  knowlege  of  little  things  generally  sup- 
poses the  ignorance  of  those  that  are  great ;  that  every  man  who  lives 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  no  ideas  but  those  that  are  common 
to  all ;  that  such  a  man  cannot  raise  himself  above  the  abilities  of  tho 
common  people;  and  that,  in  short,  genius  always  supposes  a  man 
to  have  a  li\ely  desire  of  glory,  which,  rendering  him  insensible  to  all 
other  desires,  opens  his  mind  only  to  the  love  of  knowledge. 

Anaxagoraa  is  an  exan^ple  of  this.  Being  pressed  by  his  friends 
to  place  ht*  affairs  in  order,  and  for  that  purpose  to  employ  some 
hours  of  his  time,  **  O  my  friends,  he  replied,  )ou  ask  what  is 
impossible.  How  can  I  divide  my  time  between  my  afiairs,  and  my 
studies,  ^when  I  prefer  one  drop  of  Wisdom,  to  whole  tuns  of 
riches  ?•• 

Gorrteille  was  doubtless  of  the  same  opinion,  when  a  3roung  man^ 
to  whom  he  had  promised  his  daughter,  and  whose  affairs  put  him 
under  the  necessity  of  breakitig  off  the  marriage,  went  in  the  morn- 
ing to  CortteiUe,  and  without  cferemony  entered  his  closet :  **  I  come, 
said  he,  Sir,  to  retract  my  promise,  and  to  give  jrou  the  motives  of 
my  conduct. -^-^^ — Why,  Sir,  re]^ied  Comeille,  could  not  you,  with- 
out interrupting  me,  talk  of  all  Hiat  to  my  wife?  Go  up  to  her:  I 
tmdersUnd  nothing  at  all  of  these  afiairs.^ 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  genius,  of  whom  some  such  circum- 
stance mi^t  not  be  mentioned.  A  domestic  enters  in  a  firight  the 
eloset  of  the  learned  Budeus,  and  tells  him,  the  house  is  on  fire : 
*«  Well,  says  he,  inform  my  wife  of  it.  I  do  ndt  interfere  m  hQUsehold 
affairs.'' 
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commonly  owing  to  tlie  obstinacy  with  which  he  concenters  faunself 
in  one  kind  of  study.  One  science  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
capacity  of  one  mind ;  it»  therefore,  neither  has  nor  can  have  an 
universal  genius. 

The  length  of  the  reflections  necessary  to  render  a  person  supe- 
rior in  one  kind  of  study,  compared  with  the  shortness  of  life» 
«bews  us  the  impossibility  of  excelling  in  many. 

Besides,  there  is  only  one  age,  namely  that  of  the  passions, 
(n  which  we  can  conquer  the  first  difficulties  that  forbid  access  to 
to  each  scieuce.  This  age  being  past,  we  may  learn  still  to  manage, 
with. more  dexterity,  the  instruments  we  have  always  made  use  of, 
the  better  to  unfold  our  ideas  and  to  present  them  to  public  view  ; 
but  we  are  incapable  of  the  necessary  efforts  for  clearing  a  fresh 
soil. 

Genius,  of  whatever  kmd,  is  always  the  effect  of  an  infinite 
number  of  combinations,  that  can  only  be  formed  in  early 
youth. 

A  taste  for  study  suffers  no  distraction.  It  is  to  the  retreat  to  which 
this  taste  confines  illustrious  men,  that  they  owe  that  simplicity  of 
xianners,  and  those  simple-  unexpected  answers,  which  so  often  fur- 
nish  men  of  moderate  abilities  with  the  pretence  of  ridiculing  men 
•f  genius.  I  shall  upon  this  subject  mention  two  passages  of  the 
celebrated  la  Fontaine  One  of  his  firiends,  who  had  doubtless  his 
conversion  much  at  heart,  lent  him  one  day  the  episdes  of  S%.  Paul, 
la  Fontaine  read  them  with  avidity,  but  being  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
humane  di^osition,  he  was  shocked  at  the  seeming  severity  of  that 
s^poslle*s  writings,  and  shutting  the  book,  returned  it  to  his  frieiKl, 
saying,  "  I  restore  you  your  book  :  diis  St.  Paul  is  not  a  man  after 
my  mmd."  It  was  with  the  same  simplicity,  that  one  day  comparing 
St.  Augustin  to  Rabelais^  "  How,  cried  la  Fontaine,  can  men  of 
taste  prefer  the  reading  of  St.  Augustin  to  that  of  Rabelais,  so  sprightly 
and  80  amusingi" 

Every  mau  who  is  concentered  in  the  study  of  mteresting  objects, 
finds  himself  ^one  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  he  always  acts  like  him- 
self, and  scarcely  ever  like  anybody  else  ^  consequently,  he  must  al- 
most always  appear  ridiculous* 
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MoreOTer,  by  genius,  Ido  not  merely  understand  the  discoT«- 
ries  made  in  the  sciences  or  the  invention,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  and  plan  of  the  work,  there  is  also  a  genius  of  expression* 
The  principles  of  the  art  of  writing  are  so  obscure,  so  few  and 
imperfect,  that  no  one  can  obtain  the  title  of  being  a  celebrated 
writer,  without  being  really  an  inventor. 

La  Fontaine  and  Boileau  have  employed  but  little  invention,  in 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  have  treated :  yet  both  of 
them  have  been  justly  esteemed  men  of  genius ;  the  first,  from 
the  simplicity  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  has  formed  his 
narrations;  the  last,  from  the  correctness,  strength,  and  poetic  style, 
which  runs  through  his  works.  Whatever  reproaches  are  cast  oir 
Boileau,  we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  by  infinitely  improving 
the  art  of  versification,  he  has  really  merited  the  title  of  an 
inventor. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  genius  to  which  people  apply 
themselves,  some  are  more  desirable  than  others.  In  poetry, 
for  instance,  the  genius  of  expression  is,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
the  genius  of  necessity.  The  epic  poet,  the  most  rich  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  subject,  is  not  read  if  he  is  void  of  the  genius  of 
expression ;  on  the  contrary,  a  poem,  where  the  versification  is 
^ood,  and  the  piece  abounds  with  poetic  beauties,  though  other- 
wise without  invention,  will  always  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  public. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  pliilosophical  works :  in  theso,  the 
first  merit  is  tliat  of  tlie  subject.  In  order  to  instruct  mankind, 
it  is  necessary  to  present  to  them  a  new  truth,  or  to  shew  theugi 
the  connection  that  subsists  between  truths,  that  appear  separate. 
In  works  of  instruction,  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the  diction, 
and  an  agreeable  arrangement  form  only  a  secondary  merit.  Thus 
among  the  modems  we  have  seen  philosophers  without  strength, 
grace,  and  even  clearness  of  expression,  obtain  great  reputation. 
The  obscurity  of  their  writings,  may,  for  some  time,  condemn 
them  to  oblivion ;  but  at  length  they  rise  from  it :  there,  sooner 
or  later,  appears  a  penetrating  mind,  which  seizing  the  truths 
contained  in  their  \vorks,  frees  them,  from  the  obscurity  with 
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which  they  are  covered,  and  dearly  explains  thenu  A  genios  Vke 
this»  shares  with  the  inventors  the  merit  and  gloiy  of  their,  discos 
veries.  He  b  a  labourer,  who  digs  up  a  tieasure,  and  divides 
with  the  inroprietor  of  the  land,  the  riches  he  finds  buried  there. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  invention  required  in  the  subject^ 
and  of  the  genius  of  expression,  it  is  easy  to  explain,  how  a  cele* 
brated  writer  may  compose  a  bad  work:  it  is  sufficient,  that 
the  genius  with  which  he  writes,  should  be  only  a  secondary 
one«  For  this  reason,  a  celebrated  poet  may  be  a  bad  philoso- 
pher, and  a  good  philosopher,  a  bad  poet ;  a  writer  of  a  romance 
may  be  a  bad  historian,  and  an  excellent  historian  compose  a 
bad  romance. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  that  though  genius  always 
supposes  invention,  all  invention,  however,  does  not  suppose 
genius.  In  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  ne* 
cessaiy,  that  bis  invention  should  be  employed  about  objects  that 
are  general  and  important ;  and  that  he  should  be  born  at  a  time^ 
when,  by  his  talents  and  discoveries,  he  may  make  a  figure  m  the 
learned  world,  by  carrying  to  perfection  the  arts  and  sciences* 

The  man  of  genius,  is  then,  in  part,  the  work  of  chance ;  it 
is  dmace  which,  always  in  actbn,  prepares  the  dbcoveries,  inseiK 
«bly  bring  truths  together,  that  are  always  useless  when  too  far 
aiparated,  and  which  gives  birth  to  the  man  ofgenms  at  the  very 
instant,  when  the  truths,  already  brought  together,  aflford  him 
general  and  dear  principles:  genius  sdzes  these,  presents  them 
to  the  public,  and  some  part  of  the  empire  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  enlightened. 

Chance  then  discbaiges,  with  respect  to  gmnus,  the  6ffice  of 
those  winds,  which,  dispersed  at  the  four  comers  of  the  earth, 
Acre  charge  themsdves  with  the  inflammable  matter  that  com* 
pose  the  meteors ;  this  matter  diqiersed  loosely  through  the  air« 
produces  no  cfiect,  till  the  moment,  when,  by  contraiy  winds, 
its  particles  impetuously  clash  against  each  other ;  then  the  lights 
ning  kindlei  its  flasben  f^t  through  the  W9  mi  the  horii^n  is  iq 
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CHAP.  IL 
OF  IMAQINATION  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Most  of  those,  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  ungginatloOt 
have  too  much  confioed  and  restrained  the  significatioa  of  tho 
word.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  term,  let  us  consider  its 
etymology;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  imago,  image. 

Many  have  confounded  the  memory  and  the  imagination. 
They  have  not  perceived,  that  there  are  no  words  exactly  synoni- 
mous ;  that  the  memory  consists  in  a  distinct  rememberance  of  the 
object  presented  to  us,  and  the  imagination  in  a  coubination>  « 
new  assemblage  of  images,  and  proper  relations  perceived  betweea 
these  images,  and  the  sensations  they  would  excite.  If  this  be 
terror,  the  imagination  gives  being  to  the  sphmx  and  to  the  furies. 
If  this  be  astonishment  or  admiration,  it  creates  the  gsu-den  of 
the  Hesperides^  the  enchanted  island  of  Armida>  and  the  palace 
of  Atalanta. 

Imagination  is  then  the  invention  with  respect  to  images,*'  as 
genius  with  respect  to  ideas. 

The  memory,  which  is  only  the  exact  remembrance  of  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  us,  diffisrs  no  less  from  the  imagination,  thaQ 
a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  done  by  le  Brun,  differs  from  a  picture 
of  the  conquest  of  Franche  Comte.f 


•  We  give  the  tide  of  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination*  to  him  wbd 
expresses  his  ideas  by  strong  images.  It  is  true*  in  coiwersation  wt 
gienerally  confound  imagination  with  invention  and  passion.  It  ss« 
however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  man  of  warm  passions,  from  the 
man  of  a  strong  and  lively  imagination,  since  it  almost  always  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  want  of  imagination  that  a  poet  who  excels  in  tragedy 
or  comedy,  so  often  maj^es  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  in  an  epic  or 
)yric  poem. 

t  {t  n)Hst  be  remembeipd  that  I^uis  XIY.  is  pain^  m  tl^^ctuia. 
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It  followt  from  this  definition  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is  em* 
ployed  scarcely  about  any  thing  else,  but  in  descriptions,  pictures, 
and  decorations.  In  all  other  cases,  the  imagination  can  only 
serve  to  cloke  the  ideas  and  sentiments  we  represent.  It  folhnerly 
played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  world ;  it  explained  almost  all 
the  phaenomena  of  nature.  It  was  from  the  urn  on  which  a  naiad 
rested  that  the  rivers  flowed,  which  winded  along  the  vallies ;  thfe 
forests  and  plains  were  loaded  with  verdure,  by  the  care  of  the 
oapeae  and  the  dryades ;  the  rocks  torn  from  the  mountains,  were 
rolled  into  the  plains  by  the  orcades ;  the  powers  of  the  air,  under 
the  name  of  genii,  or  demons,  unchained  the  winds,  and  let  loo$e 
the  storms  on  the  countries  they  would  ravage. 

Though  in  Europe,  people  no  longer  explain  the  phaenomena  of 
nature  by  the  imagination ;  though  they  make  no  other  use  of  it, 
tlian  to  give  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  to  the  principles  of  the 
Kiences,  and  though  they  expect  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature 
only  by  experiments^  we  must  not  imagine  that  all  nations  are 
equally  enlightened  in  this  respect.  Imagmation  is  still  the  philo- 
sophy of  India :  it  is  she,  who,  in  Tonquin,  has  fixed  the  instant 
of  the  formation  of  pearls  ;*  it  is  she,  who,  by  peopling  the  ele- 


*  Imagination,  supported  by  some  obscure  and  ridiculous  tradition^ 
teaches  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  a  king  of  Tonquin,  a  great 
magician,  had  formed  a  bow  of  pure  gold,  and  that  all  the  arrows 
shot  from  it  carried  death.  Armed  with  this  bow  he  routed  an  army. 
A  neighbouring  king  attacked  him  with  more  numerous  forces :  he 
experienced  his  power,  and  was  defeated  ;  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
obtained  for  his  son  the  daughter  of  the  conqueror.  Amidst  the  intox- 
ication of  the  first  night,  the  bridegroom  conjured  his  spouse  to  sub- 
stitute in  the  room  of  her  father's  magic  bow,  another  perfectly  like  it. 
This  the  imprudence  of  love  promised ;  she  executed  her  promise,  and 
did  not  suspect  her  being  guilty  of  a  crime.  But  scarce  was  the  son-in- 
law  armed  with  the  wonderful  bow,  when  he  marched  against  his  fa- 
&er-in-law,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  fly  with  his  daughter 
to  the  sea  coast.  There  a  demon  appeared  to  the  king  of  Tonquin, 
imd  Jet  him  know  the  j^^thor  of  his  mbfortune.    The  father  enraged. 
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nK'nts  mdk  demi-gods,  creating  at  her  pleasure  demons,  genii, 
fairies,  and  inchauters,  in  order  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  the 
natural  world,  has,  with  a  bold  wing,  often  raised  herself  to  its 
origin.  After  having  long  rim  over  tlie  immeasurable  deserts  of 
space,  and  of  eternity,  she  is  at  length  forced  to  stop  at  a  point; 
at  this  point  time  begins.  The  dark,  thick,  and  spiritual  air, 
which,  according  to  the  Taautus  of  the  Phoenicians,  covered  the 
vast  abyss,  is  filled  with  love  for  its  own  princii)les^;  love  produces 
a  mixture,  and  this  mixture  receives  the  name  of  desire ;  this 
desire  conceives  the  aqueous  corruption ;  this  corruption  contains 
the  seed  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  living  creatures.  Intelligent 
animals,  under  the  name  of  Zophasemin,  or  the  contemplators  of 
the  heavens,  received  their  being ;  the  sun  was  kindled,  the  earth 
and  seas  were  wanned  with  its  rays ;  they  reflected  them,  and 
enflamed  the  air :  the  winds  blew,  the  clouds  arose,  struck  against 
each  other,  and  from  their  sliock  proceeded  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  the  noise  awakened  the  intelligent  animals,  who  affrighted, 
began  to  move,  and  fled,  some  into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,, and 
others  into  the  abyss  of  the  Ocean.  , 

The  same  imagination,  which,  joined  to  the  principles  of  a  false 
philosophy,  had  in  Fhoenicia  thvis  described  the  formation  of  the 
universe,  in  several  other  countries  brought  chaos  into  order,  by  a 
thousand  different  ways.* 


seized  his  daughter,  and  drew  his  scimetar  :  she  in  vain  protested  her 
innocence,  she  found  him  inflexible.  She  then  foretold,  that  all  she 
drops  of  her  blood  should  be  changed  into  pearls,  whose  whiteness 
should  render  future  ages  a  witness  of  her  imprudence,  and  her  inno-^ 
ccnce.  She  was  silent,  the  father  struck ;  the  metamorphosis  began ; 
and  the  coast  stained  with  this  parricide,  is  still  that  where  they  fish 
for  the  finest  pearls.  /^ 

*  They  assert  in  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  that  heaven  and  eartn  sub- 
listed  from  all  eternity.  According  to  them,  sixteen  terrestrial  worlds, 
are  subject  to  ours,  and  the  most  elevated  are  the  most  delightful.  A 
flame  sent  forth,  every  thirty-six  thousand  years,  from  the  abyss  of  the 
firmament,  surrounds  the  earth,  as  the  bark  of  a  tr^  incompasses  tht 
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In  Greece*  it  inspired  Heaiod,  who»  when  fall  of  hk  e&tliusuurm^ 
said*  **  Id  the  begmnitig  wet^  Chaos*  black  Erebus*  and  Tartarus^ 
Time  did  not  yet  exist*  when  eternal  night*  which*  on  heayy  and 
extended  wings*  roved  through  the  immense  plains  of  space*  sud- 
denly stopped  at  E^bus :  she  there  deposited  an  egg :  Ib^us  re« 
ceited  it  into  her  bosom*  hatched  it*  and  Love  sprang  from  thence* 
He  arose  on  his  golden  wing*  united  himself  to  Chaos:  and 
this  union  gave  bemg  to  the  heavens*  to  the  earth*  to  the  immoiv 
lal  gods*  to  men*  and  to  animals.  Already  Venus*  conceived 
in  the  sea,  arose  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  all  animated 
bodies  stopped  to  contemplate  her ;  the  emotions  which  Love  had 


trunk  atid  resolves  it  into  water.  Nature*  for  tome  moments  ceductd 
to  this  state,  is  revived  by  a  genius  of  the  first  heaven.  He  descends  on 
the  wings  of  the  winds*  their  breath  makes  the  waters  retire ;  the  moist 
earth  is  dried ;  the  forests  and  plains  are  covered  with  verdure*  and  the 
earth  resumes  its  primeval  form. 

At  the  last  conflagration*  which*  the  inhabitants  of  Lao  say*  pre* 
cededthe  age  of  Xaca*  a  mandarin  named  Pontabobamy-suan*  cast 
himself  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  :  a  flower  swam  on  their  im- 
mensity ;  the  mandarhi  perceived  it*  and  cut  it  with  his  scimetar.  Bj 
a  sudden  meumorphosis*  the  flower  cut  from  its  stalk  ofaangod  into  a 
virgin  :  nature  had  never  produced  any  thing  so  beautiful.  The  man* 
darin  conceived  the  most  violent  passion  for  her*  and  made  known  his 
toidemess.  The  lore  of  vtT|:iDity  rendered  the  maid  insensible  to  the 
tears  of  her  lover.  The  mandarin  admired  her  virtue ;  but  not  being 
able  to  deprive  himself  of  her  sight*  placed  himself  at  some  distance 
f^rom  her*  where  reciprocally  darting  ardent  glances  at  each  other*  they 
had  such  an  effect*  that  the  maid  conceived*  and  brought  forth  without 
losing  her  virginity.  To  provide  nourishment  for  the  new  inhabitants 
of  the  earth*  the  mandarin  caused  the  waters  to  retire ;  he  excavated 
the  vallies*  raised  the  mountains*  and  lived  among  mankind*  till  at 
length  leaving  the  earth,  he  flew  towards  heaven  :  but  the  gates  were 
shut  against  him*  and  not  opened  till  he  had  endured  a  long  and  severe 
penance  on  earth.  Such  Is  the  poetic  picture*  given  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lao,  of  the  generation  of  beings ;  a  picture  that  is  varied  by  different 
nations*  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  grand  or  fantastical^  but  it  is  always 
fcrmed  by  the  imagination. 
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impressed  on  all  nature,  were  then  directed  towards  beauty. 
Now  order>  regularity,  and  design,  were  first  known  in  th(i 
universe.'' 

Thus  in  the  first  ages  of  Greece  imagination  built  the  palaee 
of  the  world.  Now  more  wise  in  her  conceptions,  she  suffers  us 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  its  foundation  by  the  information  of 
history*  Instructed  by  an  infinite  number  of  errors,  she  no  lon« 
gar  interferes  in  the  explication  of  the  phaenomeua  of  nature ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  experiments,  she  applies  herself  only  to  de- 
scriptions and  pictures.  , 

It  is  there  that  she  creates  those  beings,  ^nd  those  new  scenes 
which  poetry,  by  its  turns,  the  magnificence  of  its  expressions,  and 
propriety  of  words,  renders  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Are  bold  paintings  required  1  Imagination  is  sensible  tliat  the 
grandest  pictures,  should  they  be  incorrect  are  even  the  most  pro- 
per to  make  an  impression ;  that  people  prefer  to  the  mild  and 
pure  light  of  the  lamps  burning  before  the  altans,  the  mingled 
explosions  of  fire,  ashes,  and  smoke,  darted  from  Mount 
iEtna. 

Is  a  voluptuous  picture  required  1  Imagination  conducts  Adonis 
into  the  midst  of  a  grove :  he  there  sees  Venus  sleeping  on  a  bed 
of  roses;  the  goddess  awakes;  the  blush  of  modesty  covers  her 
cheeks ;  a  slight  robe  conceals  a  part  of  her  beauties ;  the 
ardent  Adonis  is  enraptured  with  the  sight ;  he  seizes  the  god- 
dess ;  he  trmmphs  over  her  resistance ;  the  veil  is  snatchy  with 
an  impatient  hand,  Venus  is  naked,  the  alabaster  of  her  body  is 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  desire :  and  here  the  picture  remains  loosely 
termmatad,  leaving  td  cs^rice,  and  the  varied  fancies  of  love,  the 
choice  of  attitudes  and  caresses. 

Is  it  necessary  to  represent  a  simple  fact  under  a  shining  image  I 
to  shew,  for  instance,  the  dissentions  among  the  citizens?  Ima^ 
nation  wUl  represent  Peace  leaving  the  city  in  tears,  with  the  olive 
hanging  withered  oyer  her  eyes.  Thus  in  poetry,  imagination 
«hows  how  to  represent  e\'ery  thmg  by  short  images,  or  allegories, 
wUch  are  {NPC^rly  only  continued  .metaphors. 

3C 
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In  phQosophy,  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  imaginatioa  is 
infinitely  more  limited :  it  there  serves  only,  as  I  have  said  above,, 
to  throw  a  clearer  and  more  agreeable  light  on  principles.  I  say 
dearer ;  because  men  who  understand  very  well  what  they  mean, 
when  they  pronounce  the  words  that  represent  sensible  objects,  as 
an  oak,  the  ocean,  the  sun,  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  beauty,  justice,  virtue,  whose  signification  mcludes  a  great 
number  of  ideas.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  affix  the 
same  complex  ideas  to  the  same  word,  and  hence  arises  the  eter- 
nal and  hot  disputes,  that  have  so  often  stained  the  earth  with 
blood. 

The  imagination,  which  (udeavours  to  clothe  abstract  ideas,  and 
ttie  principles  of  the  sciences,  with  sensible  images,  gives  there- 
fore clearness  smd  charms  to  philosophy. 

It  equally  embellishes  works'of  sentiment.  When  Ariosto  con- 
ducts Rolando  into  the  grotto,  whither  Angelica  is  to  repair,  with' 
what  art  does  he  adorn  it  ?  On  every  side  are  inscriptions  engraved 
by  love,  beds  of  turf  prepared  by  pleature ;  the  murmur  of  rivu- 
lets, the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  purfume  of  flowen,  are  all 
united  to  excite  the  desires  of  Rolando.  The  poet  knew  that  the 
more  this  grotto  was  embellished,  the  more  pleasure  it  promised, 
and  the  sweeter  delight  it  infused  into  the  soul  of  the  hero,  the 
more  violent  would  be  his  despair, when  he  should  leani  the  false- 
hood of  Angelica ;  and  the  more  would  this  picture  raise  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  those  tender  emotions,  to  which  theur  plea- 
sures are  attached. 

I  shall  conclude  this  piece  on  the  imagination  with  an  oriental 
fable,  which  is  perhaps  in  some  respects  incorrect,  but  very  inge- 
nious, and  extremely  fitted  to  prove  how  much  the  imagination 
may  sometimes  add  charms  to  a  sentiment.  It  is  a  fortunate 
lover,  who,  under  the  veil  of  an  allegory,  ingeniously  attributes 
to  his  mistress  the  love  he  has  offered  her,  and  the  perfecticms  he 
admires* 

**  I  was  one  day  in  the  bath :  an  odoriferous  earth,  an  ani- 
mated hand  passed  into  mine.   I  asked,  art  thou  musk  1  art  thou 
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amber  1  It  replied,  I  am  bat  commmi  earth,  but  I  have  had  some 
connexion  with  a  rose ;  its  beneficent  virtue  has  penetrated  me ; 
without  that  I  should  stiil  be  only  eonomon  earth.''* 

I  have,  I  tliink,  clearly  determined  what  we  ought  to  under- 
stand by  imagination,  and  shewn  several  ways  the  use  that  may^ 
be  made  of  it*    I  now  pass  to  sentiment. 

The  moment  when  passion  is  awaked  with  the  greatest  strength, 
the  strong  feelings  which  it  excites  in  us  are  called  sentiments. 
Thus  we  understand  by  passion  only  a  continuity  of  mental  feek 
ing,  or  sentiments.  A  man's  passion  for  a  woman,  is  only  the 
duration  of  his  desires,  and  sentiments,  with  respect  to  her. 

This  definition  being  given  m  order  to  distmguish  the  different 
ideas  affixed  to  the  word  sentiment,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is, 
frequently  used  in  an  indeterminate  sense,  and.  often  confounded 
with  sensatk>n :  we  must  recollect  that  there  are  appetites  and 
]^assions;  the  first  are  immediately  given  by  nature,  these  are 
hunger,  thirst,  &c. ;  the  others  not  being  inunediately  given  by 
nature,  suppose  the  establishment  of  society,  as  ambition,  pride, 
the  love  of  luxury,  &c*  hence  I  distinguish  two  kinds  of  senti- 
ments. One  of  which  has  a  relation  to  the  natural  wants,  and 
are  termed  sensations ;  the  other  to  the  passions,  and  are  particu- 
larly called  sentiments.  It  is  of  the  last  species,  that  I  speak  in 
this  chapter. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this  subject,  it  must  be  obser- 
ved that  there  are  no  men  without  desires,  and  consequently  with-* 
out  sentiments ;  these  sentunents  are  either  weak  or  lively.  When 
they  are  only  weak,  we  shall  consider  them  as  not  having  any  at 
all.  We  allow  sentiments  only  to  those  who  are  strongly  affected. 
If  we  are  affirigbted,  if  our  fear  does  not  precipitate  us  into  greater 
dangers  than  those  we  would  ^void,  and  allows  us  the  full  use  of 
our  reason,  we  can  never  be  charged  with  being  fearful  men. 
What  I  say  of  the  sentiment  of  fear,  that  I  also  sny  of  love  and 
ambition. 


•  See  the  Guli^tap,  or  the  Empiic  of  Roses,  by  SaacS, 
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It  is  only  to  the  passions,  that  man  owes  those  lively  entotioti» 
flBid  transports,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  sentiments. 

We  are  animated  by  these  passions,  when  a  single  desire  gotem* 
the  mind,  and  imperiously  commands  aU  the  subordinate  desines* 
Whoever  yields  succes^vely  to  difterent  desires,  deceives  himself, 
if  he  thinks  he  is  possessed  with  strong  passions:  he  mistakes  in^-^ 
clinations  for  passions. 

The  despotic  power,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  of  a  desire 
to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate,  b  liierefore  iti  u^  what 
characterizes  passion.  There .  are,  consequently,  but  few  men  c^ 
strong  passions,  and  but  few  capable  of  lively  sentiments. 

Frequently  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  the  constitution  of  a 
state,  oppose  the  expanding  of  the  passions  and  sentiments.  How 
many  countries  are  there,  where  certain  passions  cannot  shew  them^ 
selves,  at  least,  by  actions!  In  an  arbitrary  government,  always 
subject  to  a  thousand  revolutions,  the  great  are  almost  coi^tsmtiy 
scorched  by  the  fire  of  ambition ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  2t 
monarchy,  where  the  laws  are  put  in  force.  In  such  a  state  tlier 
ambitious  are  chained,  and  we  see  none  but  the  mtriguing>  to 
whom  I  do  not  give  the  title  of  ambitious.  Not  but  in  these? 
countries  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  people  who  have  the 
seeds  of  ambition ;  but,  except  in  some  singular  chrcumstances, 
they  die  away,  without  ever  shooting  forth.  Ambition  in  these 
men,  is  like  those  subterraneous  fires  kindled  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  when  tliey  burn  without  explosion,  till  the  moment  when 
the  waters  penetrate  to  them,  where,  being  rarefied  by  the  fire, 
they  rise,  burst  open  the  mountains,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  earth, 

In  countries  where  the  seeds  of  certam  passions  and  sentbnents 
are  choked,  the  public  can  only  \uow  and  study  them  by  pic^ 
tures  exhibited  by  celebrated  writers,  and  principally  the  poets. 

Sentiment  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  afid  above  all  of  the  drama. 
Having  marked  out  the  signs  by  which  greater  painters,  and  mcit 
of  lively  sentiments,  inay  understand  the  passions,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  tliat  neither  these,  nor  the  sentiments,  cm  ever  be  wcU 
pmuted  by  those  yfho  have  neyer  felt  them.    If  thej  pla^e^  berq 
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in  a  situation  proper  for  his  shewing  all  the  force  of  the  passions, 
in  order  to  draw  a  tnie  picture,  they  themselves  must  be  affected 
with  the  same  sentiments  whose  effects  they  describe,  and  dram 
the  model  from  their  own  hearts.  If  they  are  without  passions^ 
they  can  never  seize  the  precise  point  which  a  sentiment  attains, 
and  never  surmounts:*  they  always  fall  short,  or  go  beyond 
nature.  * 

Besdes,  in  order  to  succeed  here,  it  is  not  siJScent  to  be  in 
general  susceptible  of  the  passions,  they  must  also  be  animated 
I^  that  which  they  paint.  One  kind  of  sentiment  does  not  make 
ns  divine  another,  and  we  always  express  that  but  poorly,  whicfif 
We  feel  fcut  weakly.  Comeille,  whose  soul  was  more  elevated 
tiian  tender,  paints  great  politicians  and  heroes  better  than 
lovers. 

It  is  principally  to  truth,  that  painters  of  the  passions  and  scsh 
timents  owe  their  famie*  I  know,  h<mever,  that  happy  situations, 
aoUe  maxims,  and  elegant  verse,  have  sometimes  obtained  great 
Success  on  the  stage ;  but  whatever  merit  (here  is  in  this  success, 
it  is  in  the  drama  only  a  secondary  merit. 

The  verses  in  which  the  character  is  expressed  in  tragedies^ 
ibake  the  greatest  impression  upon  us.  Who  is  not  struck  withr 
&at  scene,  where  Catiline  answers  the  reproach  of  being  an  assas^ 
fdn,  made  him  by  Lentulus : 

Crois  que  ces  crimes 
Sont  de  ma  politique^  iS^  non  pas  de  mon  cosur  : 


Ford  di  se  pUer  atis  moeurs  tie  ses  complices. 

Believe  that  fibese  erhhes^ 
Proceed  from  policy,  and  not  my  heart : 
Forced  to  yield  to  thef  manners  of  my  accomplices. 

-  ; -t 

•  In  theatrical  works,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  express  the 
sentiment  with  spirit.  Would  they  paint  virtue,  they  make  the  hero 
pieirform  actions  which  surpass  bis  motives.  There  are  few  dramatic 
Ipoets  free  ftom  tftls  feult* 
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It  is  necessary^  he  adds,  that  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy  should 
successively  assume  all  characters.  If  I  had  only  such  as  Lentulns 
tti  my  party, 

Et  9*U  fCitoit  rempli  que  ihwnmes  Vertueux, 

Je  n'aurois  pas  de  peine  a  Fetre  encore  plus  que  eux. 

And  was  it  only  filled  with  virtuous  men, 
I  should  find  no  pain  in  surpassing  them. 

What  a  character  is  included  in  these  two  last  lines !  What  a 
chief  of  a  conspuacy,  b  a  man  so  much  master  of  himself,  as  to 
be  according  to  his  choice  either  virtuous  or  vicious !  What  an 
ambition  is  that,  which,  in  spite  of  the  usual  inflexibility  of  the 
passions,  can  make  the  proud  Catiline  stoop  to  assume  all  charac* 
ters  I   Such  an  ambition  proclaims  the  destroyer  of  Rome. 

Such  verses  are  always  inspired  by  the  passions.  He  who  is 
not  susceptible  of  them,^ought  to  renounce  all  attempts  to  paint 
them.  But  it  b  asked,  by  what  marks  shall  the  public,  who  axe 
often  but  Httle  capable  of  judging  of  what  falls  short,  or  exceeds 
nature,  know  the  great  painters  of  the  sentiments  ?  By  the  man- 
ner, I  reply,  in  which  they  express  them.  By  means  of  reflection 
and  memory,  a  man  of  genius  may  form  a  good  judgment  of  what 
a  lover  ought  to  do  or  say  in  a  particular  situation ;  he  may  sub- 
stitute the  expression  of  the  sentiment  for  the  sentiment  itself: 
but  he  is  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  in  the  description  of 
the  beauty  and  form  of  a  woman,  might  draw  her  portrait ;  an<l 
might  perhaps  make  a  fine  picture ;  but  not  a  true  resemblance* 
Mere  genius  can  never  divine  the  language  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  insipid  to  an  old  man,  than  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  lovers.  The  man  insensible,  but  witty,  is  the  case  of 
the  old  man ;  the  simple  language  of  the  heart  appears  to  him 
flat ;  he  seeks,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  raise  it  by  some  ingenious 
strokes,  which  always  discover,  that  he  does  not  feel  what  he 
describes. 

When  Peleus  braves  the  wrath  of.  heaven,  when  the  bursts  of 
thunder  proclaim  the  presence  of  th^  God,  bis  riv^J,  and  Thetis, 
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struck  with  fear,  in  order  to  calm  the  suspicions  of  her  jealous 
lorer,  says: 

Va^fuis  J  te  montrer  queje  crainSf 
(Test  te  dire  assez  queje  t'aime  :* 

Go,  fly;  and  let  my  tender  fears  impart 
The  trembling  apprehensions  of  my  heart : 

We  perceive  that  the  danger  in  which  Peleus  found  himself  was 
too  sudden  for  Thetb  to  be  in  so  tranquil  a  situation^  as  to  give 
this  ingenious  turn  to  her  answer.  Terrified  at  the  approach  of 
a  gpd,  who,  with  a  single  word,  could  reduce  the  lover  to  nothings 
and  pressed  with  the  eager  desire  of  seeing  hun  gone,  she  had 
properly  only  time  to  cry,  Fly,  I  adore  thee. 

Every  phrase  ingeniously  turned,  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of 
wit,  and  a  want  of  sentiment.  The  man  intirely  agitated  by  a 
passion  which  he  strongly  feels,  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  it;  the  most  simple  is  that 
which  first  occurs. 

When  Cupid,  weeping  at  the  knees  of  Venus,  asks  her  to  grant 
him  Psyche,  and  tlie  goddess  laughs  at  his  grief,  Cupid  says : 

Je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,  sije  pouvois  mourir. 

I  should  not  complain,  were  it  possible  to  die* 

When  Titus  declares  to  Berenice,  ^bat  the  Destinies  have  ordained 
that  they  should  be  separated  for  ever,t  Berenice  answers : 


*  If  in  this  verse  of  Ovid ! 

Pignora  certa  pelisg  do  pignora  eerta  iimendo, 

the  sun  says  nearly  the  same  thing  to  Phaeton  $  it  is  because  Phaeton 
is  not  yet  mounted  in  his  chariot,  and  consequently  is  not  in  tlie  mo« 
ment  of  danger. 

t  In  the  English  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  Octavia  rejoins  Antony:  and 
it  is  natural  that  Antony  should  find  his  love  revive  for  her :  this  Cleo* 
patia  fearing,  Antony  comforU  her  :«-<<  The  difference/*  says  he  to  herj 
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Pour  jamois  t fi^e  ce  mot  est  afreux  quand  on  ahrn  ! 

For  ever !«— -*A  word  how  frightful  when  we  love ! 
When  Palmira  says  to  iBeMe,  th$t  in  vam  she  attempted  hy  her 
prayers  to  move  her  ravisber»  Seide  replies : 

Quel  est  done  ce  mortel  insensihle  a  tes  larmes  f 
What  is  then  this  mortal  insensible  to  thy  tears.t 

Hiese  v^^sesy  and  in  genend,  all  those  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
are  simple,  bodi  in  the  turn  and  the  expression.  But  wit,  void  of 
sentiment,  would  always  lead  us  far  from  this  simplicity,  and  even 
sometimes  turn  a  sentiment  into  a  maxim. 

How  may  we  prevent  ourselves  from  being  in  this  re^[)e€t  the 
dupe  of  wit?  It  is  the  business  of  wit  to  observe,  to  generalize 
observations,  apd  to  draw  from  them  conclusions  or  maxims. 
Accustomed  to  this  progress,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  man 
ef  genius,  who  has  never  been  in  love,  and  would  paint  that  pas* 
uon,  to  avoid  turning  sentiments  into  maxuns.  Thus  Fontenelle 
Ihb  made  one  of  his  shepherds  say : 

Von  ne  doit  point  aimer^  lorsqu^on  a  le  cccur  tendre. 
When  we  have  a  tender  heart,  we  ought  not  to  love. 

An  idea  common  to  him  with  Quinalt,  who  expresses  himself  verj 
ftfierently,  when  he  makes  Atys  say : 


between  Octavia  and  Cleopatra  T'— "  Oh,  my  lord,"  replies  she,  "  a 

much  greater  difference  between  my  condition  and  her*8 :  if  Octavia  be 

slighted  at  present,  still  Octavia  is  thy  wife ;  a  never  dying  hope  dwells 

in  her  soul,  drys  her  tears,  and  comforts  her  in  misfortune.    To-mor- 

tow  Hymen  may  place  thee  again  in  her  arms.    But  what  is  my 

detfcii^ !   A  moments  suspension  of  love  in  thy  heart,  and  all  my 

hopes  are  fled.    She  can  sigh,  and  fawn  on  the  beloved  object,  hope  to 

move  him,  flitter  herself  with  a  return  of  love— —I  cannot one 

tingle  instant  of  indifference,  and  there's  an  end  of  all  to  me  ^  inunenaa 

tpace  and  clecniu  will  fcnr  ever  separate  me  from  thv  love.**    . 

^     jogle 
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Si  fameis  uM  jour,  par  m€ilhtur^ 
J.i  connois  Hen  mon  coeur, 
II  seroit  trap  sensible* 

If  ever  Cupid  wounds  my  heart. 
So  well  I  know  its  tender  part. 
My  sure  misfortune  it  must  prove. 
And  I  shall  lose  myself  for  love. 

If  QtunauU  has  not  turned  the  sentiment  of  Atys  into  a  maxim, 
it  was  becanse  he  was  sensible  that  a  man  warmly  affected,  doet 
Hot  amuse  himself  with  generalizing  his  ideas. 

It  is  not  in  this  respect  with  ambition  as  with  love.  Sentiments 
m  ambition  may  be  united  with  wit  and  reflection :  the  cause  of 
this  difference  is  produced  by  the  different  objects  proposed  to 
these  two  passions. 

A  lover^desires  the  favours  of  her  whom  he  loves.  Now  these 
favours  are  not  granted  to  the  sublimity  of  his  wit,  but  ta  the  ex- 
cess of  his  tenderness.  The  lover  in  tears  and  despairing  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress,  is  the  eloquence  most  proper  to  move  her. 
This  is  the  intoxication  of  the  lover,  by  which  he  prepares  and 
seizes  those  moments  of  weakness,  which  puts  the  finishing  stroke 
to  his  happiness.  Wit  has  no  share  in  the  triumi^i :  it  is  then  a 
stranger  to  the  sentiment  of  love.  Besides,  the  excess  of  the 
lover's  passion  promises  to  afford  a  thousand  pleasures  to  the 
object  beloved.  It  is  not  so  with  the  ambitious ;  for  his  ambition 
promises  no  pleasure  to  his  accomplices.  If  a  throne  be  the 
object  of  his  desires,  and  in  order  to  mount  it,  he  nmst  be  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  party;  in  vain  would  he  lay  before  the  eyes 
of  his  partizans  all  the  excess" of  his  ambition ;  they  would-  hear 
him  with  indifference,  did  he  not  assign  to  each  the  share  he  was 
to  have  in  the  government,  and  prove  how  much  it  would  be  for 
their  interest  to  raise  him  to  his  wishes. 

iTie  lover,  in  short,  depends  only  on  the  obj<?ct  beloved ;  a 
tingle  moment  procures  his  felicity ;  reflection  has  n6  time  to  enter' 
a  heart,  the  more  warmly  agitated  as  it  approaches  neater  tlie 
attainment  of  its  desires.    But  the  ambitious,  in  order  to  execute 
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his  pr(^e<;ts»  has  coatinual  need  of  the  assistance  of  all  sorts  ^t 
men:  and  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  be  must  know  them  : 
besides,  his  success  dq>ends  on  projects  artfiilly  managed,  and 
long  prepared.  What  abilities  are  required  to  concert  and  pursue 
them  i  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is  there  necessarily  connected 
with  abilities  and  reflection. 

The  dramatic  poet  may  then  render  faithfully  the  character  of 
the  ambitious,  by  sometimes  putting  into  his  mouth  those  sen^ 
tentious  verses,  which,  that  they  may  strongly  strike  the  spectator* 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  lively  sentiment  and  profound  reflec* 
tion.  Such  are  those  verses,  where,  to  justify  his  audadty,  Cati- 
line says  to  Probus,  who  accuses  him  with  imprudence : 

V imprudence  n'est  pas  dans  la  temeriti^ 
Elle  est  dans  un  projetfaux  ^  rftal  concerte; 
Maisy  sil  est  Hen  suivi,  c'est  un  trait  de  prudence 
Que  dialler  guelquefoisjusques  a  Vinsolence. 
Etje  sais,  pour  dompter  les  plus  imperieux, 
Qu'iljaut  souvent  moins  dart  que  de  mepris  pour  «wr# 

Imprudence  consbts  not  in  rashness. 

But  in  false  and  ill-concerted  projects; 

If  'tis  properly  tmi'd,  'tis  a  stroke  of  prudence 

Sometimes  even  to  proceed  io  insolence. 

I  know  to  tame  the  most  imperious. 

Often  requires  less  art  than  contempt. 

What  I  have  said  of  ambition  shew3  in  \ihat  different  doses,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  wit  may  be  applied  to  the  passions. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  our  manners,  and 
the  form  of  our  government,  not  permitting  us  to  give  ourselves 
up  to  strong  passions,  such  as  ambition  and  revenge,  our  painters 
commonly  employ  themselves  in  representing  the  sentiments  of 
sensible  men,  as  love,  filial  and  paternal  tenderness ;  which,  for 
this  reason,  has  almost  taken  intire  possession  of  the  French 
theatre. 
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^    .  CHAP.    IIL 

I    ,  OF  WIT. 

Wit  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  new  ideas  and  combina- 
tions. Had  we  made  in  any  one  kind  all  the  conbinations  pos^ 
uibie,  we  could  in  that  species  carry  no  farther  either  our  invention, 
or  our  wit ;  we  might  be  learned,  but  we  could  not  be  witty.  It 
is  then  evident,  that  if  there  were  no  discoveries  to  be  made,  all 
would  be  science,  and  wit  would  be  impossible  :  for  we  should 
have  ascended  up  even  to  the  first  principles  of  things.  Bemg 
bnce  arrived  at  those  general  and  simple  principles,  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  that  had  raised  us  to  them,  would  be  no  more  than 
a  frivolous  science,  and  all  the  libraries  filled  with  these  facts  would 
become  useless.  We  should  then  possess  all  the  materials  of  poli- 
tics an(i(:A^|gtslation,  that  is,  have  extracted  from  all  histories  the 
small  number  of  principles,  which  being  proper  to  preserve  among 
mankmd  the  greatest  equality  possible,  would  one  day  give  birth 
to  the  best  form  of  government.  It  would  be  the  same  with 
natural  »|ilo3ftphy,  and  in  general  with  all  the  sciences. . 

Thenfe  human  understanding,  scattered  in  an  infinite  number 
of  wodis,  would  be  concentered  by  an  able  hand  in  a  small  volume 
oi  princ^les,  nearly  as  the  spirit  of  the  flowers  dlfiused  through 
vast  pfams,  are,  by  the  art  of  chemistry,  easily  concentered  in  a 
bottle  of  essence. 

The  human  mind,  indeed,  is  in  every  science  very  far  from 
having  arrived  at  the  term  here  supposed,  and  I  freely  confess 
that  we  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being 
only  leanfed ;  and  that,  in  short,  thanks  to  human  ignorance,  we 
shall  long  Be  permitted  to  have  wit. 

Wit  then  always  supposes  invention.  But  what  difference,  it  is 
asked,  is  there  between  this  kind  of  invention,  and  that  which 
obtains  for  us  the  title  of  a  genius  1  In  order  to  discover  this,  let 
na   consult  the  pubUc    In  morality  and  in  politics,   they,  for 
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kistaiice,  honour  with  the  title  of  men  of  genius,  both  Machiarel, 
and  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  and  give  the  title  of  men  of 
great  wit  to  RochefaucauU  and  la  Bruyere.  The  only  sensible  dif- 
ference between  these  two  kinds  of  men  is,  that  the  first  treat  of 
the  most  important  subjects,  connect  more  truths  together,  and 
form  a  greater  as;^mblage  of  them  than  the  second.  Now  the 
union  of  a  greater  number  of  truths,  supposes  a  greater  quanti^ 
of  combioatious,  and  consequently  a  more  uncommon  person. 
Besides  the  public  are  fond  of  seeing  all  the  consequences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  a  principle :  they  ought  then  to  reward  with 
a  superior  title,  like  that  of  genius,  whoever  procures  tliem  this 
advantage,  by  uniting  an  infinite  number  of  truths  under  the  samQ 
point  of  view.  Such  is  in  philosophy,  the  sensible  difference  be- 
tween genius  and  wit. 

In  the  arts,  people  express  by  the  word  talent,  what  in  fhe 
sciences  is  meant  by  the  word  wit ;  or  it  seems  that  the  difference 
is  very  small* 

Whoever  either  models  himself  after  the  great  men  who  have 
already  preceded  him  in  the  same  course,  does  not  surpass  them^ 
or  has  not  written  a  certain  number  of  elegant  pieces,  has  not 
n^ade  sufficient  efforts  of  mind,  nor  given  sufficient  proofs  of  inven^ 
tion  to  merit  the  title  of  a  genius.  Consequently  we  place  in  the 
list  of  men  of  talents  or  abilities  Reynard,  Vergjer,  Campistron, 
and  Flechier ;  while  we  quote  as  men  of  genius  Moliere,  la  Fon- 
taine, Comeille,  and  Bossuet.  I  shall  even  add  on  thb  subject 
that  people  sometimes  refuse  to  the  author,  the  title  they  grant  to 
the  work.  A  tale,  or  a  tragedy  has  great  success,  and  they  say  of 
these  works  that  they  are  full  of  genius,  without  daring  sometimes 
to  grant  the  title  to  the  author.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  have,  like  Fontaine,  in  aui  infinite  number  of  small  peices,  the 
value  of  a  great  work ;  or,  like  Comeille  and  Racine,  have  com* 
posed  a  certain  number  of  excellent  tragedies. 

The  epic  poem  is,  in  poetry,  the  only  work,  the  extent  of  which 
supposes  a  degree  of  attention  and  inventioii,  sufficient  to  adorn  a 
man  with  the  title  of  a  genius.  4 
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There  remskis  tvo  dl^s^nr atkm  to  be  isade  btfoM  I  condudt 
this  chapter.  Hie  £rst  is,  that  in  the  arte,  people  give  the  uame 
of  wit  only  to  th^se,  who  beiog  without  a  genius,  or  talent 
i)f  one  kind,  transfuse  into  their  woiiu  those  of  anotl^r  :  suck 
are,  ^  mstance^  the  comedies  of  Footenelle,  which  being  desti- 
tute of  the  comic  genius  and  talent,  sparkled  with  |^ilo8<^>hie 
beauties.  The  second  is,  that  invention  belongs  so  necessarily  to 
wit,  that  we  have  not  hitherto,  by  any  epithets  applicable  to  a  great 
wit,  pointed  out  those  who  have  filled  useful  employments,  that 
did  not  require'invention.  The  sanae  custom,  which  gives  the 
epithet  of  good  to  a  judge,  a  receiver  of  the  revenues,  *  or  an 
able  arithmetieiau,  permits  us  to  apply  the  epithet  of  sublime  to 
the  poet,  the  legislator,  the  geometrician,  and  the  orator.  Wit 
then  always  supposes  invention.  This  invention,  more  elevated  in 
genius,  supposes  a  more  extensive  view,  and  consequently  more  of 
"^that  constancy  and  boldness  of  character,  which  strikes  out  new 
^aths. 

Such  is  the.  di^i^rence  between  genius  and  wit,  and  of  the 
general  idea  we  ought  to  affix  to  the  latter. 

This  difference  being  established,  I  should  observe,  that  we 
are  forced,  by  a  dearth  of  language,  to  take  this  word  in  a  variety 
of  acceptions,  which  are  only  distinguished  by  the  epithets  prefixed 
to  the  word  wit.  These  epithets  being  always  given  by  the  reader, 
or  the  spectator,  are  constantly  relative  to  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  a  certain  kind  of  ideas. 

If  people  have  so  often»  and  perhaps  without  success,  treated 
on  this  sub()ect,  it  is  ftom  theur  not  having  considered  wit  uudet 
the  same  point  of  view ;  and  from  then:  having  taken  the  epithets 
refined,  masculine,  sparkling,  &€.  joined  to  the  word  wit,  for 
real  and  distinct  qualities;  and^  in  shott,  from  their  not  havmg 


*  I  do  not  say  that  good  judges,  or  good  receivers  of  the  revenue, 
have  not  wit ;  but  only  that  they  have  it  pot  in  the  quality  of  judges, 
or  receivers;  unless  we  confound  tiie  quality  of  judge,  wttk  that  of 
Uie  legislator. 
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considered  these  epithets  as  expressing  the  fSffiuent  effects  npoft 
vs,  and  the  various  species  of  ideas,  and  different  maonen  of 
coBTeying  them.  To  disperse  the  darkness  spread  ov^  this  sub- 
jedy  I  am  going,  in  the  £rik>wing  chapters  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mmtf  in  a  clear  mamier,  the  different  ideas  that  ongl^to  be 
affixed  to  the  epithets  often  united  vnih  the  word  wit» 


CHAP.  IV. 
OF  BEHNED  AND  STRONG  WIT.* 

Ik  natural  philosophy,  we  give  the  epithet  fine,  or  refiued,  t# 
what  we  cannot  perceive  without  some  trouble.  In  morality,  that 
ii^  in  ideas  and  sentunents,  we  also  give  the  name  of  fine  and  re^ 
&itd,  to  what  cannot  be  perceived  without  some  efforts  of  the  mind» 
tad  great  attentioa. 

The  Miser  of  Moliere  suspects  his  valet  of  having  robbed  him, 
and  not  finding  any  thing  in  his  pockets,  says  ;  <'  Give  me  what 
thou  hast  stolen,  without  searching."  This  speech  of  Harpagons 
h  fine,  it  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  miser;  but  it  was  diffi* 
colt  to  discover  it  there. 

In  the  opera  of  Isis,  when  the  nymph  lo,  to  soothe  the  cam* 
plaints  of  Hierax,  asks  him:  *'  Are  your  rivals  better  treated  than 
jott  t "  Hierax  replies : 

Ze  maldesmes  rivaux  fCegaU  pas  ma  peine* 
Lm  douce  illusion  d'une  esperance  vaine 
Ne  ksfait  point  iomher  du  faUe  du  bonheur : 
Jueun  d'eux,  eomme  moiy  n*a  perdu  voire  ceeur : 

Comme  eux^  a  voire  humeur  severe 

Je  ne  suis  point  accoutumi, 

Quel  tourment  de  cesser  de  plaire, 
Lorsqu'on  a  fait  Vessai  du  plaisir  d^etre  aim^  ! 


*Thc  title  of  this  chapter  is>  De  V  esprit  Jin^  de  V  esprit  fort^ 
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Oil !  what  to  nrine,  my  rivals'  pain ! 
Like  me,  they  have  not  hop'd  in  vain ; 
Like  me,  they  have  not  lost  your  k>ve ; 
They  no  such  wretchedness  can  prove. 
Yoar  scorn  they  only  yet  have  felt. 
While  I  have  hop'd  your  heart  to  melt. 
Tormenting  thought !  no  hopes  of  ease, 
Tho'  once  belov^d^  1  cease  to  please  I 

This  sentiment  is  nature ;  it  is  also  fine ;  it  is  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  heart ;  and  it  required  the  eyes  of  a  Quinault  to 
perceive  it  there. 

From  sensations  let  us  pass  to  refined  ideas.  We  understand 
by  a  refined  idea,  a  r^ned  consequence  drawn  from  a  genial 
idea.*  I  say  a  consequence ;  because  an  idea  no  sooner  becomes 
fruitful  in  truths,  than  it  loses  the  name  of  a  refined  idea,  and  it 
called  a  principle,  or  general  idea.  People  say,  the  principles, 
and  not  the  refined  ideas,  of  Aristotle,  Locke,  Newton,  and 
Descartes.  Not  but  that  in  order  to  ascend  like  these  philoso*' ' 
phers,  from  observations  to  observations,  till  we  have  acquired 
general  ideas,  requires  great  delicacy  of  mind,  that  is,  much 
attention.  This  attention,  (let  me  be  permitted  to  observe  by  tfa« 
way),  is  a  microscope  which  enlarges  objects,  without  deforming 
tiiem,  makes  us  perceive  an  infinite  number  of  resemblances  and 
differences,  invisible  to  the  eye  that  is  not  attentive.  Wit  ct 
every  kind  is  properly  no  more  than  an  effect  of  the  attention. 

But  not  to  ramble  from  my  subject,  I  shall  observe,  that  every 
idea  and  every  sentiment,  the  discovery  of  which  supposes  that  an 
autlior  has  great  delicacy  of  thought,  and  much  attention,  will 
not  receive  the  name  of  refined,  if  this  sentiment,  or  this  idea, 
be  exmuited  upon  the  stage,  or  delivered  in  a  simple  and  natural 
manoer;  for  the  public  do  not  give  the  name  of  refined,  to  what 
Aey  understand  without  any  effort  of  the  mind.    They  never 


♦  Fontenellc*8  works  furnish  a  thousand  examples  of  this. 
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point  out  by  the  epitfwts  they  unite  wiAt  the  wohl  irit  any  thhif 
farther  than  the  uaopfessioiis  made  tqpon  ikitm,  by  iht  idelu  ud 
jentunents  presented  to  them. 

This  being  considered,  we  uaderstawl  by  a  re&ied  idea,  an 
idta  which  escapes  the  penetration  of  taoat  readeit:  now  it 
escapes  them,  when  the  author  skip)  over  the  iiftetmediate  ideas^ 
liecessary  to  make  them  conceive  that  which  he  offns  Iftem. 

Such  is  this  sentence,  which  Fonteoelle  rq[>eatd  io  often  :«-• 
•*  People  would  destroy  almost  all  religions,  if  those  who  professed 
fliera  were  oWiged  to  love  one  anothet.**  A  man  of  wif  easfljr 
^plies  the  intermediate  ideas,  which  comi^et  toge&er  the  twc^ 
propositions  included  in  this  sentence  zf  but  there  are  few  med 
of  wit. 

We  also  give  the  name  of  refined  ideas  to  those  that  are  dl'esse<l 
in  obscure,  enigmatical,  and  far-fetched  terms.  We,  in  general, 
affix  the  epitliet  fine,  less  to  the  species  of  ideas,  than  to  tibe  man* 
ner  of  expressing  them. 

In  the  eidoginm  on  Cardmal  Dubois,  when  speaking  of  the  care 


*  That  which  may  be  true  of  a  false  religtoa,  is  not  a{»plieable  to 
ours,  which  commands  us  to  lote  our  neighbour. 

f  It  18  the  same  with  this  other  phrase,  used  by  M.  de  Fontenelle : 
'*  In  writing,"  says  he,  "1  have  always  endeavoured  to  understand  my- 
self." Few  men  really  comprehend  the  force  of  this  sentence.  They 
do  not,  like  him,  perceive  all  the  importance  of  a  precept,  the  obser- 
vation of  which  is  so  difficult.  Without  mentioning  people  of  ordinary 
tinderstandiOgs,  among  such  men  as  Malebratlche,  Leibnitz,  and  the 
greatest  philosophers,  how  many  are  there  who,  for  want  of  making 
use  of  this  sentence,  have  not  endeavoured  to  uAderstadd  themselves, 
to  de-compound  their  principles,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  simple  and 
elear  propositions,  which  they  cannot  perform  without  knowing 
whether  tbey  do,  or  do  not  understand  themselves  ?  They  have  support- 
ed themselves  on  these  vague  principles,  the  obscurity  of  which  must 
be  always  suspected  by  every  one  who  has  Fontenelle*s  words  habitually 
present  to  his  mind.  For  want  of  having,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  dug 
into  the  virgin  earthy  the  immense  edifice  of  their  system  has  sunk  ia 
proportion  as  they  have  r^iised  it. 
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be  took^  of  the  edacation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle  says,  '<  That  this  prelate  had  laboured  every  day  to  render 
himself  useless  f  it  is  to  the  obscurity  of  the  expression^  that  this 
sentence  owes  its  refinement. 

In  the  opera  of  Thetis,  when  that  goddess,  to  revenge  herself  on 
Peleus,  whom  she  believes  un£uthful,  says  ; 

Mon  coBur  sest  engagSsous  Vapparance  vaim 

Desfeux  que  tu  feignis  pour  moi; 
Maisje  veux  I' en  punivy  en  m'imposant  la  peine 

D*en  aimer  un  autre  que  tot ; 

My  heart  was  obtained  by  the  semblance  vam. 

Of  the  passion  thou  feignedst  for  me ; 
But  to  punish  myself,  I  will  suffer  the  pain 

Of  loving  another  like  thee ; 

it  is  still  certain  that  this  idea,  and  all  the  ideas  of  this  kind,  owe 
the  name  of  refined,  which  is  commonly  given  them,  to  the  enig* 
matical  turn  in  which  they  make  their  appearance,  and  conse- 
quently, to  a  small  effort  of  mind  required  to  comprehend  them. 
Now  an  author  writes  only  to  be  understood :  every  thing  then  in 
the  style  which  renders  him  obscure,  i%  a  fault ;  and  all  refined 
turns  of  expression  are  therefore  blameable ;  *  we  should  then  be 


♦  I  am  very  sensible  that  refined  turns  have  their  admirers.  What 
every  body  easily  uriderstands,  say  they,  every  body  believes  they  them- 
selves could  have  said ;  clearness  of  expression  is  therefore  a  want  of 
address  in  the  author,  who  ought  always  to  spread  some  clouds  over 
his  thoughts.  Flattered  by  piercing  this  cloud,  which  is  impenetrable 
to  common  readers,  and  with  perceiving  truth  through  the  obscurity  of 
the  expression,  a  thousand  men  praise  with  so  much  the  more  enthu- 
siasm this  manner  of  writing,  as  under  the  pretence  of  making  an 
eulogium  on  the  author,  they  make  one  on  their  own  penetration ;  this 
fact  is  certain.  But  I  maintain,  that  we  ought  to  depise  such  praises, 
and  resist  the  desire  of  deserving  them.  Is  a  thought  finely  expressed  ? 
there  are  at  first  few  rotn  who  understand  it  ;  but  at  length  it  is  gene- 
rally understood.    Now  as  soon  as  the  enigma  of  the  expression  is  dis- 
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more  attentive  to  ^ve  a  simple  and  natural  turn  to  an  idea,  m 
proportionf  as  that  idea  is  more  refined,  and  may  more  easSy  escape 
the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  affix  our  attention  on  the  kmd  of  wit  expressed  by 
tiie  epithet  strong. 

A  strong  idea,  is  one  that  is  interesting  and  proper  to  make 
a  lively  unpression.  This  impression  may  either  be  produced  by 
the  idea  itself,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.  * 

A  very  common  idea,  delivered  in  a  stnking  expression,  or  imager 
may  make  a  very  strong  impression  upon  us.  The  abbot  Cartaut» 
comparing  Virgil  to  Lucan  says;  <<  Virgil  is  oaly  a  priest  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  grimaces  of  the  temple ;  the  sniveling,  hypocri- 
tical, and  devout  character  of  his  hero,  dishonours  the  poet ;  his 
enthusiasm  seems  to  be  kindled  by  the  flame  of  the  lamps  suspen- 
ded before  the  altars ;  while  the  bold  enthusiasm  of  Lucto  is  set 
on  fire  by  the  lightning."  What  strikes  us  forcibly,  U  what  u  un- 
derstood by  the  epithet  strong.  Now  the  great  and  strong  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  make  a  lively  impression  upon  us,  and 
hence  they  are  often  confounded. 

To  fix  clearly  the  different  ideas  that  ought  to  be  formed  of 
grandeur  and  strength,  I  shall  separately  con3ider  the  meaning  of 
these  tenns,  first,  in  ideas ;  secondly,  in  images ;  and,  thirdly^ 
in  sentiments* 

A  grand  idea  is  one  that  is  generally  interesting :  but  the  ideaa 
of  this  kuid  are  not  always  those  that  affect  us  in  the  most  lively 
manner.  The  axicmis  of  tJie  Portico,  or  the  Lyceum,  though 
interesing  to  all  mankind  in  general,  and  consequently  to  the  Athe* 

covered,  this  thought  is  by  men  of  sense  reduced  to  its  intrmsic  valtt% 
and  placed  much  below  it  by  men  of  moderate  abilities :  ashamed  of 
their  want  of  penetration,  they  always  look  upon  it  with  an  unjust 
contempt,  to  revenge  the  affront  done  to  their  sagacity,  by  the  fineness 
of  the  turn. 

•  In  Persia  they  represent  tha  unequal  powers  of  difierent  poets,  by 
the  epithets  painters  and  Kulptors ;  and  therefore  say,  a  poet-painter,  a 
-^oct-sculptor. 
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tdins ;  must  not,  however,  have  made  so  great  ap  Unpres^ioo  upctn 
them  as  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  when  that  orator  r^pi^fi^Qlt^d 
them  for  their  cowardice.  *'  You  ask  one  anotl^ery  said  he,  is 
Philip  dead?  Well,  of  what  imports^nce  is  itto^ou^  Atheniap^, 
whether  he  be  dead  or  living  ]  When  heaven  shalMMv^  jdelivere4 
you,  you  yourselves  will  soon  be  smother  PbiUp/'  \f  t^e  Athe* 
mms  were  more  rtruck  at  the  qpeech  of  their  orator,  than  ^t 
the  discoveries  of  their  jAilosepbers,  it  was  because  Demosthenes 
presented  them  with  ideas  more  suitable  to  their  present  situation, 
and  consequently  those^  in  which  they  were  moi%  immediately 
concerned. 

Now  the  men,  who  are  in  general  only  sensible  of  the  present 
jBQoment,  will  be  always  a&cted  in  a  more  lively  manner  by  this 
kind  of  ideas,  than  with  those,  which  on  account  of  their  being 
grand  and  general,  belong  less  unmediately  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

Thus  those  pieces  of  eloquence  proper  to  fill  the  soul  with  emo- 
tion, and  those  orations  so  strong,  because  they  discuss  the  actual 
interest  of  a  state,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  of  such  extensive  and 
durable  use,  as  the  discoveries  of  a  philosopher,  wliich  are  equally 
tuited  to  all  times  and  places. 

In  relation  to  ideas,  the  only  difference  between  tlie  great  and 
the  strong  is,  that  the  one  is  more  generally,  and  the  other  more 
wano4y  interesting.* 

Does  t^e  enquiry  relate  to  those  beautiful  images,  those  descrip- 
tions, or  those  pictures,  intended  to  strike  the  imagination  1  The 
strong  and  the  great  have  this  in  common,  that  they  present  to 
us  grand  objects. 

Tamerlane  and  Cartouche  were  two  robbers,  one  of  whom  ra- 
vaged the  world  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  other 


*  People  sometimes  say  of  a  method  of  reasoning,  that  it  is  strong ; 
but  thU  is  when  it  relates  to  something  in  -which  they  interest  them- 
selves. Thus  we  do  not  give  this  name  to  geometrical  demonstrations, 
which  of  all  reasonings  are  doubdess  the  strongest. 
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with  four  hundred ;  the  first  attracts  our  respect,  and  the  last  our 
contempt.  * 

What  I  say  of  morak,  I  apply  to  physics.  Every  thing  which 
in  its  own  nature  b  little,  or  becomes  such  on  being  compared 
with  those  that  are  great,  makes  scarcely  any  impression  upon  us. 

Let  Alexander  be  painted  in  the  most  heroic  attitude  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  rushes  on  the  enemy,  if  the  imagination  places  at 
the  side  of  the  hero  one  of  those  sous  of  war,t  which  growing 
every  year  a  cubit  in  circumference,  and  three  or  four  in  height^ 
might  heap  Ossa  upon  Pelion ;  Alexander  is  no  more  than  a  pretty 
puppet,  and  his  fury  becomes  ridiculous. 

But  though  tlie  strong  is  always  grand,  the  grand  is  not  always 
strong.  A  decoration,  either  of  the  temple  of  the  Destinies,  or  a 
heavenly  festival,  may  be  grand,  and  even  sublime;  but  it  will  af- 
fect us  less  strongly  than  a  description  of  Tartarus.  The  picture 
of  the  Glory  of  the  Saints  does  not  astonish  the  imagination  so 
much  as  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  strong  is  then  produced,  by  the  grand  united  to  the  ferria- 
ble.  Now  if  all  men  are  more  sensible  of  pain  than  of  pleasure  ; 
if  violent  pain  silences  every  agreeable  sensation,  while  a  lively 
pleasure  cannot  stifle  within  us  the  sensation  of  violent  pain,  the 
strong  must  make  a  more  warm  impression,  and  we  must  be 
more  struck  with  the  picture  of  Hell,  than  this  one  of  Olympus. 

In  regard  to  pleasure,  imagination  excited  by  the  desire  of  the 
greatest  happiness  is  always  inventive,  and  some  charms  in 
Olympus  are  always  wanting. 

Does  the  subject  require  the  terrible  ?  Imagination  has  not  the 
same  interest  in  the  invention  of  scenes  of  horror^  this  is  less  diA 
ficult :  Hell  is  always  sufficiently  terrible. 


*  Every  thing  becomes  ridiculous  without  strength,  and  everything 
is  ennobled  with  it.  What  a  difFerence  is  there  between  the  roguery  of  a 
ismuggler,  and  that  of  Charles  V.? 

'  +  In  the  eyes  of  this  same  giant,  that  Caesar  who  said  of  himself,  Vem, 
vidi,  vici,  and  whose  conquests  were  so  rapid,  would  appear  to  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  with  the  slowness  of  a  star  fish,  or  a  snail. 
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'  Such^  in  decimitioiis  and  poeticial  descriptions,  is  the  diifeFeuce 
between  the  great>  and  the  strong.  Let  us  now  examine,  whether 
in  dramatic  pictures,  and  the  painting  of  the  passions,  we  shall 
not  find  the  same  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  wit. 

In  tragedy  we  give  the  name  of  strong  to  every  passion,  to 
every  sentiment  that  affects  us  forcibly ;  that  is,  to  all  those  of 
which  the  spectator  may  be  the  sport,  or  the  victim. 

No  body  is  sheltered  from  the  stroke  of  revenge  and  jealousy. 
The  scene  of  Atreus,  who  presents  his  brother  Thyestes  with  a 
^cup  filled  with  the  blood  of  his  soif ;  the  fui^  of  Rhadamistus, 
who,  to  deliver  the  charms  of  Zenobia  from  the  lascivious  looks 
of  the  conqueror,  drags  her  bleeding  into  the  Araxes,  affords  two 
pictures,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one,  are  more  terrible 
than  that  of  an  ambitious  man  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  master. 

In  this  last  picture,  a  private  person  sees  no  danger  that  can 
happen  to  himself.  None  of  the  spectators  are  monarchs :  the 
misfortunes  frequently  occasioned  by  revolutions  are  not  so  inomi- 
nent  as  to  stike  terror.  The  spectator  must  then  eonsider'siich  a 
sight  with  pleasure.*  This  spectacle  charms  some  by  letting  them 
see,  in  the  most  elevated  ranks,  the  instability  of  happiness 
which  creates  a  certain  equality  among  all  conditions,  and  com- 
forts the  lower  class  for  the  inferiority  of  their  state.  It  pleases 
the  others  by  flattering  their  inconstancy:  an  inconstancy,  which 
bemg  founded  on  the  desire  of  bettering  their  condition,  makes 
the  hope  of  a  more  happy  state  glitter  m  their  eyes,  by  the  over- 
throw of  empires,  and  shews  them  a  possibility,  as  a  possibility 
at  hand.  It,  in  short,  delights  most  men  by  the  grandeur  of  the  pic- 
ture it  represents,  and  by  their  being  forced  to  interest  themselves 

*  To  this  cause,  we  ought,  in  part,  to  refer  tjie  admiration  conceived 
for  those  scourges  of  the  earth  5  for  those  warriors  whose  valour  over- 
turns empires,  and  changes  the  face  of  the  world.  We  read  their  his- 
tory with  pleasure  j  but  we  rejoice  that  we  were  not  born  in  their  time. 
It  is  with  these  conquerors  as  with  those  black  clouds  streaked  with 
lightning,  the  thunder  of  which  darting  from  them,  roars  and  rends  the 
trees  and  rocks.  Seen  near,  the  sight  freezes  us  with  terror  5  seen  at 
a  distance  it  fills  us  with  admiration. 
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in  the  hie  of  the  hero  Tirtuous  aod  worthy  of  esteem,  placed  by 
the  poet  on  the  stage.  The  desire  of  happiness  which  always 
makes  ns  consider  esteem  as  the  means  of  being  more  happy, 
creates  in  us  a  kind  of  identity  with  such  a  personage ;  this  identity 
it  the  more  perfect,  2ad  we  interest  ourselTcs  so  much  the  more 
warmly  in  the  happiness,  or  unhappiness,  of  a  great  man,  in  {nro- 
portion  as  that  great  man  appears  to  us  more  wocthy  of  esteem; 
tfiatis,  as  hit  ideas  and  sentiments  are  more  analogous  to  our  own* 
Every  one  acknowledges  in  a  hero,  the  sentiment  with  which  he 
himself  is  affected.  Thb  pleasure  is  the  greater,  when  the  her» 
plays  the  greatest  part ;  when  he,  like  Hannibal,  Sylla,  Sertorius, 
and  Csesar,  triumphs  over  a  people,  on  whose  destiny  that  of 
the  earth  depends. 

Objects  always  strfte  us  in  fropottion  to  their  grandeur.  If 
we  represent  on  the  stage  the  conspiracy  of  the  Genoese,  and 
that  of  Rome ;  if  we  trace  with  a  hand  equally  bold,  the  charao* 
tert  of  the  count  Fieschi  and  Catiline ;  if  we  giye^bem  the  san^ 
ibrce,  the  same  courage,  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same  elevation : 
I  say,  that  the  bold  Catiline  will  gain  almost  the  whole  of  our  ad- 
Buration;  the  grandeur  of  his  enterprize  will  be  reflected  on  bis 
character,  and  render  him  great  in  our  eyes,  and  our  illusion  will 
Bttke  us  even  desire  his  happiness. 

In  fact,  we  shall  always  believe  ourselves  the  more  liappy,  as  we 
ahall  be  more  powerful,  as  we  shall  reign  over  a  great  number  q{ 
people,  as  more  men  will  have  an  interest  in  preventing  and  satis- 
fying our  desires,  and  as  by  being  the  only  persons  free  upoa 
earth,  we  riiall  be  surrounded  by  a  universe  of  slaves. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  pleasures  we  receive 
from  the  painting  of  ambition,  of  that  passion  which  obtains  the 
name  of  great  only  from  the  great  changes  it  produces  on  the  earth* 

Though  love  has  sometimes  occasioned  the  like;  though  it 
decided  the  battle  of  Actium  in  favour  of  Octavius ;  though,  ia 
an  age  nearer  to  our  own,  it  has  opened  the  ports  of  Spain  to 
the  Moors ;  and  though  it  has  successively  overturned  and  raised 
an  infinite  number  of  thrones ;  these  great  revolutions  are  no^ 
however,  so  much  the  necessary  effectsof  love  as  they  are  of  ambition. 
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Thus  the  d€sire  of  grandeur^  and  the  love  of  ^nir  country^ 
which  last  may  he  c(Miadered  as  a  more  tutIuous  amhitioiiy  have 
always  received  the  name  of  great,  preferable  to  all  the  other 
passiops:  a  name,  which  being  conferred  on  the  heroes  inspired 
by  these  passions,  has  been  at  length  given  to  Comeille,  and  the 
celebrated  poets,  who  have  painted  them.  Whence  I  observe 
that  the  passion  of  love  is  not  less  difficult  to  paint  than  that  of 
ambition.  To  manage  the  character  of  Phaedra  with  as  much 
address  as  Racine  has  done,  certainly  requires  as  many  ideas  and 
combinations,  and  as  much  wit,  as  to  trace  in  Rodogune  the 
character  of  CleopatrsL  The  name  of  great,  then,  depends  ksi 
on  the  ability  of  the  painter,  than  on  the  choice  of  his  subject 

It  follows  from^hat  I  have  said,  that  if  men  are  more  sensible 
of  pain  than  of  pleasure,  the  objects  of  fear  and  terror  must,  with 
respect  to  ideas,  pictures,  and  passions,  affect  them  more  strongly 
than  objects  formed  for  the  general  astonishment  and  admiratioD; 
The  great  is  then,  in  every  kind,  that  which  universally  strikes ; 
and  the  strong,  that  which  ipakes  a  less  general^  but  more  lively 
flnpression. 

The  discovery  of  the  compass,  is,  without  dispute,  of  more 
general  use  to  mankind,  than  the  discovery  of  a  cons{Hracy ;  but 
this  last  is  infinitely  more  important,  with  respect  to  the  nation 
where  the  conspiracy  is  formed. 

The  idea  of  strength  being  once  determined,  I  shall  observe^ 
that  men  being  only  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  words,  if 
the  strength  of  the  expression  is  not  answerable  to  that  of  the 
thought,  however  strong  that  thought  may  be,  it  will  always  iq^ 
pear  weak,  at  least  to  those  indued  with  a  vigour  of  mind  sufficient 
to  supply  the  faintness  of  an  expression* 

Now  to  give  strength  to  a  thought,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  it 
^ould  be  expressed  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner:  every  idea 
clothed  in  an  ambiguous  expression,  is  an  object  perceived  through 
a  fog ;  the  impression  is  not  distinct  enough  to  be  strong.  Se* 
coffdly.  It  is  necessary  that  this  thought  should,  if  possible,  be 
represented  by  an  image,  and  that  the  image  be  exactly  suited  to 
tlie  thought.  4 
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In  fact,  if  all  our  ideas  are  presented  by  our  sensations,  wc  ought 
to  convey  our  ideas  to  other  men  by  the  senses;  and  as  I  have 
said  in  the  chapter  on  Imagination,  to  speak  to  the  eyes,  in  order 
to  be  understood  by  the  mind- 
To  strike  us  strongly,  it  is  not  even  enough  that  an  image  be 
just  and  exactly  adapted  id  an  idea ;  it  must  be  great  without 
i>^i"g  gigantic:  *such  is  the  image  employed  by  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  when  he  compares  tyrants  to  the 
savages,  who,  with  an  ax  in  their  hand  cut  down  the  tree,  when 
they  would  gather  the  fruit. 

It  is  also  necessary,  that  this  grand  image,  should  be  new,  or 
at  least  presented  under  a  new  aspect.  It  is  the  surprise  excited  by 
its  oovehy,  which  fixing  our  whole  attention  «on  an  idea,  gives 
time  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  us. 

We,  in  short,  attain  the  last  degree  of  perfection  iti  this  kind^ 
when  the  im^e  under  which  we  present  an  idea  is  in  motion* 
The  moving  picture  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a  picture  of  an 
object  at  rest ;  it  excites  m  us  more  sensations,  and  consequently 
makes  a  more  lively  impression.  We  are  less  struck  with  the 
the  calm  air,  than  with  a  tempest. 

It  is  then  to  the  imagination,  than  an  author  owes,  in  part,  the 
strength  of  his  expression ;  by  its  assistance,  he  transmits  into  the 
soul  of  his  readers,  all  the  fire  of  his  thoughts.  If  the  English 
in  this  respect,  attribute  to  themselves  a  great  superiority  over  us^ 
they  owe  this  advantage  less  to  the  peculiar  strength  of  their  lan- 
guage, than  to  the  form  of  their  government  People  always  use 
strei^^tfa  of  'expression  in  a  free  state  ;  where  men  conceive  the 
most  noble  thoughts,  and  may  express  them  with  as  much 
boldness  as  they  conceive  them.  This  is  not  the  case  jo  mo* 
narchies :  in  these  countries,  the  interest  of  certain  bodies,  that 
of  some  men  in  power,  and  more  frequently  still,  false  and  little 

♦  The  excessive  greatness  of  an  image,  sometimes  renders  it  ridicu* 
lous.  When  the  psalmist  says,  "  that  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams/* 
this  grand  image  makes  but  a  small  impression  upon  us,  because  there 
are  few  men  whose  imaginations  are  sufficently  strong,  to  form  a  clear 
gfid  lively  picture  of  mountains  skipping  about  like  sheep. 
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politics^  oppose  these  flights  of  genius.  Whoever  in  tbese  go^ 
vernmfints  conceives  graad  idea?,  is  often  forced  to  conceal 
them,  or  at  least  to  enervate  their  strength  by  ambiguous,  enig» 
matical,  and  weak,  ej^pressions.  Thus  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Abbe  de  Gausco,  says,  speaking  of  the 
author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  ''  It  is  a  pity  that  the  president 
Montesquieu,  doubtless  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  min4stryy 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  speak  out.  We  perceive  upon  the 
whole,  what  be  thinks  on  certain  subjects;  but  he  does  not 
express  himself  with  sufficient  clearness  and  strength :  we 
should  have  better  known  what  he  thought,  if  he  had  com* 
posed  it  at  London,  and  had  been  born  in  England.'^ 

This  want  of  strength  in  expression  does  not  however  p^j* 
ceed  from  a,  want  of  genius  in  the  nation.  Every  thing  that 
appears  trifling  to  those  in  place,  is  with  disdain  abandoned 
to  genius  ;  I  may  cite  a  thousand  proofe  of  this  truth.  What 
force  of  expression  is  there  in  some  of  Bossnet's  orationsy  and 
in  some  of  the  scenes  of  Mahomet !  a  tn^edy  which,  notwith* 
standing  the  criticisms  made  upon  it,  is  perhs^is  one  of  tht 
finest  works  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Voltaire. 

I^all  conclude  with  a  passage  from  the  abb4  Cartel^,  full 
of  that  strength  of  expression,  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
that  our  language  is  not  capable.  He  there  discovers  the 
causes  of  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians. 

**  How  could  this  people  avoid  being  highly  superstitious  ? 
Egypt,  says  he,  was  the  country  of  enchantment;  imaginatioti 
was  there  pefpetually  struck  by  the  grand  machines  of  the 
marvebus,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  btt  knights  of  terror  and 
admiration*  The  prince  was  an  object  of  astonishment  and 
fear,  like  the  thunder  which  gathers  in  the  depths  of  the 
elonds,  and  seems  there  to  roll  with  greater  grandeur  ^nd  ma« 
jesty :  it  was  from  the  most  retired  part  of  his  labyrinths  and 
his  pahuse,  that  the  monarch  dictated  his  will.  The  kings 
never  shewed  themselves  without  the  terrifying  and  formida^ 
ble  apparatus  of  a  power  sprung  from  a  divine  original.  The 
death  of  the  kings  was  an  apotheosis :  the  earth  sank  under  the 
weight  of  their  mausoleums.  By  these  powerful  gods,  Egypt 
was  covered  with  superb  obelisks,  filled  with  wonderful  inscrip* 
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tfCMa8>  and  with  enormous  pyramids^  whose  satnmits:  were  losi 
in  the  air :  by  these  beneficent  gods  those  lakes  were  formed 
which  secured  Egypt  against  Ifae  inundations  of  nature. 

'f  Mere  formidable  tbao  the  throne  and  its  monarchs,  the 
temples  and  their  ponti^  stiH  fietrther  imposed  on  the  imagiaa* 
tion  of  the  Egyptians.  In  one  of  these  temples  was  the  colossus 
of  Serapis.  No^  mortal  dared  to  approach  it^  To  the  duration 
of  this  colossus  w^  connected  that  of  the  world ;  whoever  had 
broken  this  talisman^  woukk  have  repkmged  the  earth  into  its 
first  chaps.  No  bounds  were  set  to  credulity ;  every  thing  in 
Egypt  was  enigma^  wonder,  and  misery.  All  the  teropleagave 
oracles ;  afl  the  caverns  belched  forth  horrible  bowlings;  every 
where  were  seen  trembling  tripods^  the  Pythia  in  a  rage,  vie- 
tims,  priests,  and  magicians,  whOf  invoked  wkk  the  power  of 
the  gods,  were  entrusted  with  their  vengeance. 

f^«Tbe  pbilosopheri^  armed  against  superstition,  rose  up 
against  it:  but,  soon  engaged  in  the  labyrinth  of  too  abstracted 
metaphysicsi  disputes  divided  their  opinions;  interest  and 
£iinaticism  took  advantage  of  it,  and  produced  the  chaos  of  their 
difl^rent  systems;  from  thence  sprang  the  pompous  mysteries 
of  Isis,  08iiris,'and  Horus.  Theny  covered  with  the  mysterious 
an4  sublime  darkness  of  theology  and  i^eligion,  the  imposture 
was  undiscovered.  If  some  Egyptians  perceived  it,  by  the 
glimmering  uncertain  ligh(  of  doubt,  revenge,  always  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  indiscreet,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
their  n^poths  to  the  truth.  Even  the  kings,  who,  ii>  order  to 
shelter  t^^Q;kse;}ves  from  all  insult,  had  at  first  in  concert  with 
the  prieats,  raised  up  al»out  the  throne  terror,  superstition,  aiMl 
the  phantom^  in  tbieir  irain;  i\^  kings,  I  say,  were  themselves 
terrified  at  them,  and  soon  entrusted  the  temples  with  the 
sacred  depositum  of  the  young  princes:  fiital  epochaof  the 
tyranny  of  the  i^ptian  priests!  No  obstacle  could  then  oppose 
their  power.  Their  sovereigns  were  encircled  from  their  in. 
fiincy  with  the  bandage  of  opinion ;  free  and  independent  as 
they  were,  while  they  saw  nothing  in  these  priests  but  cheats 
and  mercenary  enthusiasts,  they  became  their  slaves  and  vic- 
tims.   The  people,  the  imitators  of  their  kings,  foUowed  their 
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example,  and  all  Egypt  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  ^the  pohtiff 
4nd  tii^e  laltar  of  superstition.'' 

This  magnifitent  pittute;  by  the  abbfe  Caftoiit,  proves,  I 
ihink,  that  the  weakness  of  expression  with  which  we  are  re- 
proached, and  which  on  certain  occasions  is  visible  in  our  writ- 
ings;  cannot  1)eattrlbated  U>A  ^jaiU  of  natural  genius; 


CHAP.  V; 


tiF  A  ItlMmOUS,  EXTENSIVE,  AND  PENETRATING,  WIT;  AnS 
OF  TASTE. 

If  we  believe  .certain  people,  genius  is  a  kind  of  instihct^ 
that  may,  without  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  possessed  of  iti 
l*ender  him  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  things.  They 
place  this  instinct  much  below  the  light  of  wit,  .which  they 
take  for  universal  intelligence.  Thjs  opiniort,  supported  by- 
some  men  remarkable  for  wit»  is  not  b6wever  yet  adopted  by 
the  public. 

In  order  to  arHve  at  some  conclusions  on  this  subject,  it  i^ 
nec^dsary  to  attach  clear  ideas  to  the  term,  luminous  wit. 

In  physics  light  is  a  bctdy  vi^hich  renders  objects  vlsibli?. 
The  light  of  wit  is  then  that  which  rendtrs  our  ideas  visible  to 
common  readers.  li  <;onSists  iii  dispoising  ill  the  ideas  that 
concur  to  prove  a  truth  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  easily 
comprehend  them«  The  title  of  luminous  wit  is. then  granted 
bythe  gratitude  of  the  public  to  him  who  eolighteast  them. 

Before  M.  de  Fonted^le^  most  of  the  leslrnedi  after  having 
scaled  the  sharp  summit  of  the  sciences,  found  themselvesitii^e 
alone,  and  deprived  of  all  communication  wHh  othet  men. 
They  hsid  not  smoothed  the  road  of  the  ^cience^;  liot  mairked 
out  a  path  for  ignbranice  to  walk  in.  Fonteintelle;  whom  I  do 
not  consider  here  in  a  light  which  |];la6es  him  in  the  rank  of 
men  of  genius,  was,  if  I  may  use  the  t^tm,  the  first  who  esta» 
hlished  a  bridge  of  commuaicatioQ  between  learJ^ing  and  igno- 
rance* He  perceived  that  the  ignorant  themselves  might  re* 
ceive  the  ^eedsof  all  truths:  but  that,  foj^  this  purpose,  address 
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Might  td  be  used  to  prepare  their  minds  for  it;  that  a  new  idett, 
to  use  his  own  expression^  is  a  wedge  which  we  cannot  drive  in 
at  the  broad  end,  he  therefore  made  ose  of  all  his  endeayonrs  to 
present  his  ideas  with  the  greatest  clearness;  he  succeeded  in 
this:  the  turf  of  weak  minds  was  suddenly  kindled^  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  public  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  a  lumi- 
nous wit. 

What  must  be  done  to  produce  such  a  prodigy  ?  Simply  to 
observe  the  progress  of  ordinary  minds:  to  know  that  every 
thing  leads  and  contributes  towards  it ;  that^  iu  relation  to  ideas, 
'  igDoranice  is  always  constrained  to  yield  to  the  immense  power 
of  the  insensible  progress  of  light;  which  I  compare  to  those 
slender  roots,  which,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  crannies 
of  the  rocks,  there  grow,  and  cause  them  to  split.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  perceive,  that  nature  is  only  a  long  chain,  and  that, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  we  may  raise  minds 
of  moderate  abilities,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  reach  the 
highest  ideas.* 

The  light  of  wit  is  therefore  only  the  talent  of  bringing 
thoughts  nearer  to  each  other,  of  uniting  the  ideas,  already 
known,  with  those  that  are  less  kno^n,  and  of  giving  these 
ideas  in  clear  and  determinate  expressions. 

This  talent  is  in  philosophy  what  versification  is  in  poetry. 
All  the  art  of  the  vefcifter  consists  in  giving  the  thoughts  of 


♦  Tliere  is  nothing  that  men  may  not  traderstand.  However  com- 
pficBted  a  proposition  may  foe,  it  is  possible,  by  the  asnstaace  of 
ioalysis,  to  re^ttee  it  to  a  nuariier  «f  fimpfe  proposiftioas,  and  these 
l^opositloas  will  beoome  t^  evident,  that  a  n^a  will  be  naaUe  to 
deny  them,  without  contradidhig  himselfy  and  witbont  saying,  thai 
a  thing  may  and  qiay  not  l^  at  the  same  time.  J^v^ry  truth  may  be 
brought  to  this  copdusion  i  and,  when  this  is  done,  no  eyes  will  be 
shut  against  the  light.  But  what  time  and  observation  are  necessary 
to  carry  the  analysis  to  this  point,  and  to  reduce  for  certain  the  truths 
to  such  simple  propositions !  This  is  the  labour  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
men  of  lemming,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  truth,  arid  uniting  several  ideas,  while  the  public  wait  for  the  suc- 
«»ss  of  ihe  discoveries,  m  order  to  seize  the  truths  thdy  pri>pose# 
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the  poets  with  force  and  harmony ;  all  the  art  of  a  luminous 
wit  18  m  expresnng,  with  great  clearaess^  the  ideas  of  the  phi* 
losophers. 

These  two  talents  neither  sdppose  nor  exelode  geaios  nor  in« 
ventioa.  if  Descartes,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Bacon,  have  this  light 
of  wit  united  to  genius  and  invention,  all  men  are  not  so  happy. 
The  tight  of  wit  is  sometimes  only  the  interpreter  of  the  phito^ 
sophical  genius^  and  the  organ  by  which  it  communicates,  to 
common  minds,  ideas  too  much  above  their  understanding. 

If  people  have  sometimes  confounded  luminous  wit  with 
genius  it  proceeds  from  their  both  enlightening  mankind,  and 
their  not  having  fully  perceived  that  genius  was  the  centre 
and  focus  to  which  this  kind  of  wit  attracts  the  luminous  ideas 
which  are  reflected  <m  the  multitude. 

In  the  sciences*  genius,  like  a  bold  navigator,  searches  for 
and  discovers  unknown  regions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  lumi- 
nous wits,  to  draw  slowly  after  their  steps  the  heavy  mass  of 
common  minds. 

In  the  art%*  genius,  more  free  than  the  light  of  wit,  may  be 
compared  to  a  proud  courser,  thatf  with  a  rapid  foot,  pushes 
into  the  thickest  part  of  thtf  forest,  and  bounds  through  the 
thickets  and  over  the  quagmires.  Incessantly  employed  in 
observing  him,  and  wanting  the  activity  to  follow  him  in  his 
course,  the  luminous  wit  waits  at  some  openings  there  observes 
him,  and  marks  some  of  the  steps  he  has  imprinted  on  the 
ground ;  but  can  only  fix  on  a  small  number. 

In  f^ct,  if  in  the  arts,  such  as  eloquence  and  poetry,  a  lumi- 
nous wit  might  give  aR  the  fine  rules,  from  the  observation  of 
which  must  result  perfect  poems  or  discourses,  eloquence  and 
poetry  would  no  longer  be  arts  of  genius  ^  we  should  become 
gre^t  poets,  and  great  orators,  as  we  become  good  arithmetic 
cians.  Genius  alone  can  seize  all  those  fine  rules,  which 
secure  its  success.  The  inability  of  the  light  of  witj  to  dis- 
cover every  thing,  is  the  cause  of  its  little  success  in  the  very 
art  in  which  it  has  often  given*  excellent  precepts.  It  happily 
accomplishes  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  a 
good  work,  but  it  omits  the  principal. 
M«  de  FonteneHe«  whom  I  quote,  in  order  to  iUustfate  thiT 
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idea  by  aa  example,  has  certainty  given  excellent  precepi^; 
t'bat  great  man,  however,  not  havingi  in  his  art  of  poetry, 
treated  either  of  versification  Or  of  moving  the  passions,  it  i« 
probable,  that,  by  observing  the  fine  rules  that  be  has  pre- 
acribed,  he  would  have  composed  none  but  dull  tragedies. 

It  follows  from  the  difierence  established  between  genios 
and  the  light  of  wit,  that  the  human  race  is  not  obliged  to  the 
iatter  for  any  discoveries,  and  that  luminous  wit  does  not  ex* 
tend  to  the  bounds  of  our  ideas^ 

This  kind  of  wit  is  then  only  a  tatetit,  a  method  of  convey- 
ing, in  a  clear  manner,  our  ideas  to  others^  Upon  which,  I 
shall  observe,  that  all  men,  who  would  concentrate  themselves 
in  one  art,  and  express  with  clearness  only  the  principles  o£ 
that  art;  as  for  instance,  music  or  painting,  wouIQ  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  luminous  wits. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  title,  it  was  necessary,  either  to  dif- 
fuse light  upon  something  extremely  interesting^  or  upon  a 
number  of  different  subjects.  What  is  called  light,  always 
supposes  extensive  knowjedge.  This  kind  of  \iit  ought,  iot 
this  teason,  to  impose  even  on  men  of  learning,  and  in  conver-x 
sation  have  the  advantage  over  n^nitis* 

Let  one  of  these  luminous  wits  be  placed  in  an  assembly  of 
men, celebrated  for  their skillin  the difierent arts  and  sciences ; 
if  he  speak  of  painting  to  a  poet,  of  philosophy  to  a  painter, 
or  of  sculpture  to  a  philosopher,  he  will  express  hisi  principles 
with  more  prfcision,  and  exhibit  his  ideas  with  greater  clears 
ness,  than  these  illustrious  men  would  express  them  to  each 
other,  and  thence  he  would  obtain  their  esteem.  But  let  this 
man  go,  and  talk  of  painting  to  a  painter,  of  poetry  to  a  poet, 
or  of  philosophy  to  a  philosopher,  and  he  would  appear  no 
tnore  th^  a  person  of  clear  but  limited  understanding,  and 
well  versed  in  common  place.  There  is  only  one  case  in 
which  luminous  and  extensive  wits  may  be  reckoned  among^ 
the  men  of  genius :  that  is,  when  they  are  well  skilled  in  sotne 
sciences,  and,  perceiving  the  relations  that  subsist  between 
them^  they  reduce  them  to  their  common  and  more  general 
principles. 

.What  I  have  said  establishes  a  sensible  difference  between 
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penetratiog,  luminous,  and  extensive,  wits:  these  last  cast  a  rapid 
view  over  an  infiqite  number  of  objects  ;  the  others,  on  the 
contrary,  attach  themselves  to  few  objects ;  but  they  di^e  to. 
the  bottom  of  them;  they  survey  fn  depth  the  space  which 
the  extensive  wits  x^n  over  iu  surface.  The  idea  I  affix  ta 
the  word  penetrating  agrees  with  its  etymology.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  kind  of  wit  is  to  pierce  into  a  subject;  but,  if  ft 
has  dived  to  a  particular  depth,  it  then  loses  the  nan^  of  pene- 
trating, and  spumes  that  of  profound. 

♦«  Profound  wit,  or  the  genius  of  the  sciences,  is,"  says  Mr. 
Formey,  '•  the  art  of  reducing  ideas,  already  distinct,  to  other 
ideas  still  more  simple  and  clear,  till  w^  have  the  last  solutioa 
possible.  Whoever  could  know,**  adds  Mr,  Formey,  "  to 
-what  a  point  eveipy  man  hs^  carried  this  analysis,  would  have 
the  gradual  scale  of  the  depth  of  all  minds.** 

|t  follow^  from  tl^is  idea,  that  the  shortness  of  life  will  not 
permit  a  man  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  many  sciences ;  that 
"wit  is  less  extensi^^,  in  proportion  as  ft  is  more  penetrating  and 
profound,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  wit; 
In  regard  to  penetrating  wit,  I  observe,  that  the  public  grants 
this  title  only  to  the  illustrious  men,  who  employ  themselves  in 
4he  sciences  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  initiated  ;  such  are 
l[noralfty,  politicsi  metaphysics,  &c«.  With  respect  to  painting; 
or  geometry,  a  person  is  considered  as  penetrating  only  by 
those  who  are  proficients  in  that  art  or  science.  The  public, 
too  ignorant  to  set  a  value  on  these  different  kinds  of  penetra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mind  of  a  particular  person,  judge  of 
bis  works,  and  never  apply  to  his  abilities  the  epithet  of  pene- 
trating ;  they  wait  before  they  praiBe  him,  titl,  by  the  solution  of 
some  difficult  problems,  or  the  drawing  of  some  fine  picture,  a 
'man  has  deserved  the  title  of  a  great  geometrician  or  a  great 
painter. 

I  shall  add  but  one  word  to  what  I  have  said,  which  is,  that 
sagacity  and  penetration  partake  of  the  same  nature.  A  per* 
son  appears  endued  withgreat  sagacity,  when,  having  long  me- 
ditated, and  had  habitually  present  to  his  mind,  the  subjects 
most  commonly  treated  of  in  conversation,  he  searches  into  them 
with  vivacity.    The  only  difierence  between  penetration^  and 
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•agacity  of  mind  is,  that  this  last  supposes  more  quickness  of 
conception,  and  that  the  peFson  has  more  lately  studied  the 
questions  that  afibrd  proofs  of  hrs  sagacity,  A  person  has  so 
BMieb  the  more  sagacity  in  relation  to  any  subject,  as  be  ha3 
IBore  profoundly  and  more  lately  been  employ^  ahiut  it*. 

Let  «s  now  pass  to  taste,*— the  last  subject  I  propose  to  exii* 
9ui>e  in  this  chapter. 

Taste,  taken  i»  its  most  extensive  signification,  is,  in^relation 
to  works,  the  knowledge  of  what  merits  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
Among  the  arts  and  sciences  there  are  some  with  regacd  to 
which  the  public  adopt  the  opinion  of  men  of  skill,  and  never 
of  themselves  pronounce  any  judgment;  such  are  geometry^ 
mechanics,  some  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  painting,  la 
these  arts  and  sciences,  the  only  men  of  taste  are  the  persons 
Yersed  in  them;  and  taste  is  i^  these  vacious  kinds  only  th# 
knowledge  of  the  truly  beautiful. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  those  works,  of  which  the 
public  are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  judges,  as  poem^ 
jfotaances,  tragedies,  moral  discourses,  politics,  i^«    In  these 
various  kinds  we  ought  not  to  understand  by  the  word  taste  the 
exact  knowledge  of  that  beauty  proper  to  strike  people  of  all 
ages  and  countries;,  hut  the  more  pe^rticukr  knowledge  of 
what  pleases  the  public  in  a  certain  nation.     There  are  two 
methods  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge,  and  consequently  two 
different  kinds  of  taste.     One  which  I  shall  call  habitual  taste : 
such'  is  that  of  most  players,  who,  by  the  daily  study  of  the 
ideas  and  sentimenta  proper  to  please  the  public,  are  reuderj^d 
Tory  good  judges  of  theatrical  work8>  and  especially  of  those 
which  resemble  the  pieces  already  published.    The  other  U  a 
rational  taste,  founded  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nar 
ture,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  n^n  endued  with  this 
last  kind  of  taste  are  particularly  qualified  to  judge  of  original 
works.    He  who  has  only  an  habitual  taste  must  be  void  of  taste 
whenever  he  is  destitute  of  objects  of  comparison.    But  this 
rational  taste»  which  is  doubtless  superior  to  that  I  call  habitual, 
IS  only  acquired,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  long  study  both 
of  the  public  taste,  and  of  the  art  or  science  in  which  a  person 
pretends  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  taste.    I  may  then,  by  apply^ 
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kig  to  teste,  what  1  have  said  of  wit,  conclade  that  there  is  n<^ 
such  thing  as  universal  taste. 

The  on!y  observation  that  remains  on  the  subject  of  taste  is, 
that  illustrious  men  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  it^  in  that 
very  kind  where  they  have  had  most  success.  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  this  literary  phasnomenon  ?  To  this 
I  reply,  it  is  with  great  writers  as  with  great  painters,  each  has 
his  manner.  M.  de  Crebillion,  for  instance,  sometimes  ex- 
presses his  ideas  with  a  force,  «i  heat,  an  energy,  peculiar  to 
himself.  M.  de  Fontenelle  presents  them  with  an  order,  a 
dearness,  and  a  turn,  remailcable  of  his  own;  M«  de  Voltaire  ex* 
ptesses  them  with  an  imagination^  grandeur,  and  continued 
elegance*  Now  each  of  these  iHustrious  men>  necessitated  by 
his  taste  to  consider  his  own  manner  as  the  best,  must^  conse-^ 
q^entfy,  set  a  greater  value  on  the  man  of  moderate  abilities, 
who  seiaes  it,  than  on  the  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  taste  of  his 
own.  Hence  arnves  the  different  judgments  often  formed  on 
the  same  work  by  the  celebrated  writers  and  the  public,  who, 
having  no  esteem  for  imitators,  would  have  an  author  be  him« 
self,  and  not  another. 

Thus  the  man  of  wit,  who  has  perfected  his  taste  in  one  kind 
without  having -composed  himself  or  adopted  another's  manned, 
has  commonly  a  surer  taste  than  the  greatest  writers.  No  in- 
terest pots  hiin  under  an  iHssion,  and  hinders  his  placing 
himself  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  whteh  the  public  consi. 
ders  and  forms  a  judgment  of  a  work. 


CHAi*.  VI. 

OF  A  <JENIUS  FOR  WRITING  WITH  ELEGANCE. 

W^AVP.  pleases  id  aU  ag^»  a«d  in  all  c<^i^iri«s  is  oalM  beau- 
tilttl.  But  to  form  a  more  esaet  and  dtstinct  idea,  pechafsit 
snay  he  necessary  to  i^xamane  what  it  is  in  each  art,  and  evea 
«n  eath  pairt  of  an  art,  that  constitutes  beauty.  From  thik 
examination  we  may  easily  deduce  the  idea  of  a  beauty  com* 
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inon  to  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  whence  we  may  at  leagth 
form  an  abstract  and  general  idea  of  beanty. 

If  the  public  unite  the  epithet  of  beauty  to  the  productions 
of  the  mind,  these  are  called  works  of  elegance;  an  elegance 
which  consists  in  beauty.  We  must  not,  however,  affix  lo 
this  epithet  the  idea  of  that  true  beauty  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  given  a  clear  definition.  It  is  to  works  of  entertainment 
that  we  particularly  give  the  name  of  elegant.  This  kind  of 
genius  is  very  different  from  the  instructive.  Instruction  is 
less  arbitrary :  for  important  discoveries  in  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  and  geometry,  equally  useful  to  all  nations,  are 
equally  esteemed.  This  is  pot  the  case  with  what  is  produced 
by  a  fine  genius;  the  esteem,  conceived  for  a  work  of  ^is  kind, 
ought  to  be  differently  modified  among  different  nations,  ac* 
cording  to  the  difference  of  their  manners  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
made.  Every  nation  then  attaches  different  ideas  to  the  word 
elegant.  But,  as  there  are  none  where  they  do  not  compose 
poems,  romances,  theatrical  pi^es,  panegyrics,  histories^,  and 
those  works,  in  short,  which  employ  the  reader  without  fatiga* 
ing  him,  so  there  is  no  nation  where,  at  least  under  another 
name,  they  do  not  know  what  we  here  mean  by  the  capacity 
for  elegant  writing. 

Whoever,  in  these  several  kinds,  do  not  attain  to  the  title  of  - 
a  genius,  is  comprehended  in  the  class  of  elegant  writers,  when 
he  joins  grace  and  elegance  to  a  happy  choice  of  ideas^  Des* 
preaux  said,  speaking  of  the  elegant  Racine^  "  That  it  was  only 
from  my  taste  for  the  eleganoe  of  this  author,  that  I  learnt  with 
difiiculty  to  make  verses."  I  certainly  do  not  adopt  Des^ 
preaux's  judgment  on  Racine ;  but  I  think  I  may  conclude  from 
it,  that  it  is  principally  in  the  clearness,  the  colouring,  the  ex* 
pression,  and  in  the  art  of  representing  our  ideas,  that  consists 


*  I  do  not  ^ak  of  those  histories  written  with  a  view  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  which,  being  filled  with  profound 
ideas  on  morality  and  politics,  and  not  being  to  be  read  withotft  some 
efforts  of  attention)  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  so  g^ierally  reMttd 
and  {elU 
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tliat  elegance  of  writing  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  beauty, 
only  because  it  pleases,  will  really  please,  and  most  generally 
ought  to  do  80. 

In  fact,  if,  as  M.  de  Vaugelas  remarks,  there  are  more  judges 
tf  words  than  of  ideas,  and  if  men  are  in  general  less  sensible 
of  the  justness  of  reasoning  than  of  the  beauty  of  an  expres* 
sion  *,  it  is  to  the  art  of  expressing  ourselves  well  that  we 
ought  to  affix  the  title  of  elegant  writing. 

After  having  stated  this  idea,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
that  a  capacity  of  writing  with  elegance  is  no  more  than  the 
art  of  writing  elegantly  upon  nothing,  and  without  a  meaning. 
My  answer  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  a  work,  void  of  sense, 
would  be  only  a  continued  flow  of  harmonious  sounds,  that 
would  obtain  no  esteem  f;  and,  therefore)  the  public  adorns 
with  the  title  of  elegant  writers  only  those  whose  works  are  full  of 
^rand,  sublime,  or  interesting,  ideas.  There  is  no  idea  which 
may  be  excluded  from  polite  writing,  if  we  except  those, 
which,  supposing  too  much  preliminary  study,  are  not  thought 
suitable  to  the  polite. 

I  do  not  pretend,  in  this  answer,  to  cast  any  bletnish  on  the 
^lory  of  philosophers.  Philosophic  studies,  beyond  all  con« 
tradiction,  suppose  stricter  researches/ closer  reflections,  more 
profound  ideas,  and  even  a  particular  kind  of  life.  In  the 
world  we  learn  to  express  our  ideas  well;  but  it  is  in  retirement 
that  we  acquire  them*  We  there  make  an  infinite  number  of 
observations  on  things,  and  in  the  world  we  only  make  them 
on  the  manner  of  expressing  them.    Philosophers  ought  then. 


*  I  shall  relate  on  this  subject  a  saying  of  Malherbe.  He  was  on 
Us  death-bed,  and  his  confesior,  to  in^ire  hun  with  the  greater  fer- 
vour and  resignation,  described  to  him  the  joys  of  heaven,  but  mad^ 
use  of  low  and  mean  expressions.  The  description  being  ended,— 
<<  Well,"  said  he  to  the  sick  man,  <<  do  not  you  feel  a  great  desire  to 
enjoy  these  celestial  pleasures  ?"  ««  O,  sir,"  replied  Malherbe,  "  talk 
to  me  no  more  abojit  them,  your  bad  style  gives  me  a  disgust  to 
them.'^ 

+  A  person  would  not  now  be  quoted  as  a  man  of  wit  for  writing  a 
madrigal  or  a  sonnet. 
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OB  accooEt  of  the  d«pth  of  their  ideas^  to  be  preferred  to  po« 
lite  writers  I  b«it  from  these  last  are  required  so  many  graces^ 
and  such  elegaace,  that  the  necessary  conditions  to  merit  the 
title  of  philosopher,  or  an  elegant  writer,  are,  perhaps,  equally 
difficult  to  be  fulfilled.  It  appears,  at  least,  that,  in  these  two 
kinds,  illustrious  men  are  equally  rare.  Indeed,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  instruct  and  to  please  at  the  same  time,  what  knowledge 
does  it  require  in  language,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age !  What 
taste,  always  to  present  ideas  under  an  agreeable  aspect !  What 
studyt  to  disposis  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most 
lively  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  readers!  What  observa* 
tions,  to  distinguish  the  particulars  that  ought  to  be  treated  at 
large,  from  those,  which,  in  order  to  be  felt^  have  only  need 
of  being  presented !  And  what  art  constantly  to  unite  variety 
to  order  and  clearness;  and,  as  M.  de  Fontenelle  says,  to  ex* 
cite  the  cariosity  of  the  mind  to  manage  its  laziness,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  inconstancy  I 

It  is  here  the  difficulty  of  succeeding,  that  is,  doubtless,  ia 
part,  the  cause  of  the  little  value  polite  writers  commonly  set 
on  works  of  mere  reasoning.  As  the  man  of  a  contracted  mind 
perceives  in  philosophy  nothing  but  a  heap  of , puerile  and 
mysterious  enigmas,  and  hates  in  philosophers  the  trouble 
it  would  give  him  to  understand  them>  so  the  polite  geniua 
treats  thepa  scarcely  with  greatei[  favour;  he  also  hates,  in  their 
worki^  the  dryness  and  stiffness  of  instrug^on.  Too  much  em* 
ployed  about  writing  wellf  ar)d  less  soiicito«|s  about  sense^  than 
about  the  elegance  of  the  phrase,  he  acknowledges  only  those 
to  be  good  thoughts,  where  the  ideas  are  happily  expressed.-* 
The  least  obscurity  shocks  him.  He  is  ignorant  that  a  profound 
idea»  however  clearly  it  n  expressed*  will  be  always  unioteU 
ligible  to  eomtnob  readers,  when  they  cannot  reduce  it  to  isieia 

*  Nothiog  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  a  person  wlio  does  not  ex* 
press  himself  happily,  than  to  be  judged  by  the  elegant  writers,  or 
even  the  half-wits.  They  make  no  account  of  his  ideas,  and  only 
judge  of  his  words.  How  superior  soever  he  may  really  be  to  thoso 
who  treat  hum  as  weak,  he  will  never  reform  their  judgment^  and,  in 
their  opinion,  he  will  always  pass  for  a  fool. 
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propositions  as  are  extremely  simple ;  and  that  it  is  with  theso 
prolbuad  ideas  as  with  the  pure  and  limpid  waters,  which  by 
their  depth  always  lose  their  transparency. 

Besides,  among  the  elegant  writers,  there  are  some  who,  be- 
ing  the  secret  enemies  of  philosophy,  countenance  the  opinion 
of  men  of  limited  understandings.  The  dupes  of  a  little  ridi. 
culous  vanity,  they,  in  this  respect,  adopt  popular  errors ;  and 
without  esteem  for  the  justness,  profoundness,  and  novelty  of 
the  thoughts,  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  art  of  elegant  ex* 
pression  necessarily  supposes,  that  a  person  should  have  some* 
thing  to  say ;  and  that,  in  short,  an  elegant  writer  may  be 
compared  to  a  jeweller,  whose  dexterity  becomes  useless  if  he 
has  no  diamonds  to  set. 

The  learned  and  the  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  girc 
themselves  up  entirely  to  researches  into  facts  or  ideas,  and  are 
often  igtiorant  of  the  beauties  and  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
writing.  They,  consequently,  set  little  value  on  an  elegant 
writer;  and  their  unjust  contempt  is  principally  founded  on  a 
great  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  species  of  ideas  that  en- 
ter into  the  composition  of  elegant  performances.  They  are  aU 
most  alli  in  some  respects,  like  that  geometrician,  before  whom 
a  great  eulogium  was  made  on  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia ;  thi« 
eulogium  excited  his  curiosity ;  he  desired  the  person  to  lend 
him  the  tragedy ;  but,  having  read  some  scenes,  he  returned 
it,  saying,  **  For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  what  you  find  £• 
beautiful  in  this  work  ;  it  proves  nothing.'* 

The  learned  Abb^  de  Longuerae  was  nearly  in  the  same  case 
with  this  geometrician :  poetry  had  no  charms  for  him ;  he 
equally  despised  the  grandeur  of  Corneille  and  the  elegance 
of  Racine ;  he  bad«  he  satd^  banished  all  the  poets  from  his 
library  *• 

In  order  to  be  equally  sensible  of  the  merit  both  of  ideas  and 

*  «*  There  are,"  says  the  same  Abb^  de  Longuerue,  <•  two  works 
on  Homer,  worth  more  than  Homer  himself;  the  first  is,  Antiqititates 
HouERiciB;  the  other,  Homeri  Gnomologia,  per  Duportum.  Who* 
ever  has  read  these  two  books,  has  read  all  that  is  good  In  HomeTa 
without  suffering  the  fatio;ue  of  his  sleepy  tales," 
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expressions,  we  ooght,  like  Plato,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  M^n-r 
lesqnieu,  and  some  of  our  philosophers,  whose  modesty  pre- 
sents my  naming  them,  to  unite  the  art  of  writing  with  the 
art  of  thinking  well ;  an  uncommon  union,  never  to  be  found 
but  in  men  of  great  genius. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  contempt  which 
son^e  of  the  learned  and  some  of  the  polite  writers  respectively 
entertain  for  each  other ;  I  ought  to  shew  the  causes  of  the; 
contempt  into  which  polite  writers  fall,  and  must  daily  do  so, 
rather  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

The  taste  of  our  age  for  philosophy  has  filled  it  with  writers 
of  dissertationsy  who,  though  dull,  heavy,  and  tiresome,  are^ 
however,  full  of  admiration  for  the  profoundness  of  their  judg* 
ments.  Among  these  writers  there  are  some  who  express 
themselves  very  ill:  they  suspect  it;  they  know  that  every 
one  is  a  judge  of  elegance  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  that. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  impossible  to  impose  upon  the  public ;  they 
are  then  forced,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  vanity,  to  renounce 
the  title  of  elegant  writers,  in  order  to  assume  that  of  good 
writers.  They  have*  heard  that  a  good  writer  sometimes  ex- 
presses himself  in  an  obscure  manner ;  they  are  sensible,  there- 
fore, that,  by  limiting  their  pretensions  to  the  title  of  good 
vnriters,  they  may  always  hide  the  absurdity  of  their  reason* 
ings  under  the  obscurity  of  their  expressions,  and  that  this 
alone  is  a  certain  way  of  preventing  their  being  convicted  of 
£»lly :  thus  they  seize  it  with  avidity,  concealing  as  much  as 
possible  from  themselves,  that  the  want  of  elegance  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  them  a  claim  to  being  good  writers,  and 
that  writing  ill  is  no  proof  that  they  think  well. 

The  judgment  of  such  men,  Hch  and  powerful  as  they  oftent 
are  *,  would  yet  make  no  impression  on  the  public,  if  they 


♦  In  genera],  those  who  without  success  have  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  if  they  are  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state,  be- 
come the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  men  of  letters.  To  decry  them, 
they  prompt  the  fools  to  do  so;  they  would  annihilate  that  kind  of 
genius  in  which  they  have  not  succeeded.  We  may  say,  that  in  let- 
ters, as  well  as  m  religion,  apostates  are  the  greatest  persecutorsL 
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were  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  certain  philosophers, 
who  heiQg,  like  tije  polite  writers.  Jealous  of  an  exclusive  es- 
teem^  do  not  perceive  that  every  different  kind  of  writing  has 
its  particular  admirers  ;  that  there  are  every  where  found  more 
laurels  than  there  are  heads  to  be  crowned  with  them :  that 
every  nation  has,  at  its  disposal,  funds  of  esteem  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  the  pretensions  of  illustrious  men ;  and  that,  in  short, 
by  inspiring  a  disgust  against  polite  writing,  they  arm  against 
^11  the  great  writers  the  contempt  of  persons  of  mean  capaci- 
ties, who,  having  an  interest  in  despising  wit,  comprehend 
equally  under  the  name  of  a  fine  writer,  which  is  scarcely 
more  known  to  them,  both  the  learned  and  the  philosopher^ 
and,  in  general,  all  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  A(iE. 

This  kind  of  spirit  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  would  have  no  place  in  this 
work,  if  it  did  not  fill  a  very  great  one  in  the  heads  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  men. 

Wherever  the  people  are  held  in  no  consideration)  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  only  the  spirit  of  the  persons  who 
give  the  leadj  that  is,  the  men  of  distinction  and  the  courtiers. 

The  men  of  distinction  and  the  polite  writers  both  express 
themselves  with  elegance  and  purity,  and  both  are  commonly 
more  solicitous  about  expressing  themselves  well,  than  about 
thinking  justly :  however,  they  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  dis- 
course, on  the  same  subjects  *,  because  they  have  different  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  elegant  writer,  greedy  of  the  public  esteem, 
ought  either  to  exhibit  grand  pictures,  or  to  present  such  ideas 
as  are  of  importance  to  mankind  in  general,  or  at  least  to  his 

*  A  thousand  agreeable  strokes  in  conversation  would  be  insipid  to 
the  reader.  '*  The  reader,"  says  Boileau,  ^  would  make  a  profit  of 
his  tmusement.*' 
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own  Batkm.  A  penoa  of  distinctioo,  satisfied,  on  the  con- 
inry,  with  the  admiratioo  of  those  that  giro  the  lead,  employs 
himself  oolj  in  presentiBg  agreeaUe  ideas  to  what  is  called 
good  company. 

I  hare  said  in  the  second  discoarse,  that  we  can  talk  in  com^ 
pony  only  of  things  or  persons ;  that  good  company  are  commonly 
anperficial ;  that  they  employ  themsehres  scarcely  ahoat  any 
thing  hot  persons ;  that  praise  is  burdensome  to  whoever  is  not 
the  subject  of  it,  and  that  it  makes  the  auditors  yawn.  Thns 
tiMse,  who  compose  the  polite  circles,  give  a  matignant  inter- 
pretaticfn  to  the  actions  of  men^  seize  their  weak  side,  turn  into 
a  jest  things  the  most  serious,  laogh  at  every  thing,  and  throw 
a  ridicole  npon  all  ideas  contrary  to  those  agreeable  to  the  com* 
pany.  The  spirit  of  conversation  is  then  reduced  to  the  talent 
of  agreeable  defamation,  especially  in  this  age,  in  which  every 
body  pretends  to  wit,  and  believes  he  has  a  great  deal ;  in 
which  no  one  can  mention  the  superiority  of  another,  without 
wounding  the  vanity  of  every  one  else ;  in  wliich  they  distin- 
guish the  men  of  merit,  from  the  man  of  mean  abilities,  only 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  defame  him ;  in  which  they  are 
in  a  manner  agreed  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  classes,  the 
one  that  of  brutes,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  the  other  Chat 
of  fools,  and  comprehend  in  this  last  class  all  those  whom 
they  cannot  help  acknowledging  to  be  possessed  of  abilities. 

Besides,  defamation  is  now  the  only  resource  they  have  loft 
for  praising  themselves  and  the  company.  Every  one  is  de- 
sirous of  doing  this:  whether  he  blame  or  approve,  whether 
he  speak  or  be  silent,  he  is  always  making  his  own  apology; 
for  every  man  is  an  orator,  who,  by  his  discourse  or  his  ac- 
tions, is  perpetually  making  his  own  panegyric.  There  are 
two  ways  of  praising  ourselves ;  one,  by  saying  things  to  our 
own  advantage  ;  the  other,  by  speaking  ill  of  our  neighbours. 
Cicero,  Horace,  and,  in  general,  all  the  aucients,  were  more 
frank  in  their  pretensions,  and  openly  gave  themselves  the 
praises  they  thought  they  deserved.  Our  age  is  become  more 
delicate  on  this  article.  It  is  only  by  the  ill  we  see  of  another^ 
that  wc  are  now  permitted  to  make  our  own  eulogium.    It  is 
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hy  makiDg  a  j^  ci|f  a  tool,  vre  indirectly  boaH  «iir  own  ^St.  < 
Tbh  mtanaer  of  praising  onraelves  is  4i>«ibtlai»  the  most  directly 
^0|>posite  to  good  manners;  however,  it  is  the  only  one  in  use. 
Whoever  says  of  himself  the  good  he  thinks,  is  puffed  up 
«with  pri^e^  and  every  one  shuns  him«    Wiioever,  on  the  con- 
trary^ praises  himself  by  the  evil  he  ^ty^  of  others^  is  a  charm- 
ifkg  man ;  be  is  snrronnded  with  grateful  auditors ;  they  share 
Svitb  him  the  luraifies  be  indirectly  giyes  himself,  and  incea- 
a^ntly  appJavMi  the  fine  speeches  which  deliver  them  from  the 
vexation  of  b^ng  obliged  to  offer  incejase  to  their  own  vanity. 
It  appears,  that,  in  general,  the  msilignity  of  ftbe  world  pro- 
lOeeds  less  from  the  design  of  doing  an  injury,  >lhan  from  peo- 
ple's desire  of  raising  an  opinion  of  their  own  merit.     Thus, 
this  vice  is  easily  indulged  and  put  in  practice,  not  only  by 
4he  polite,  but  by  men  of  narrow  and  contracted  mindS)  whose 
intentions  are  still  more  odious.    The  m^n  of  merit  knows,  that 
the  person  of  whom  they  say  no  ill,  is,  in  general,  ope  of  whom 
they  can  say  no  good ;  that  those  who  dp  not  love  to  praise, 
have  commonly  been  themsehes  but  little  praised:    he  is, 
therefore,  not  desirous  of  their  commends^tipns :  he  considers 
stupidity  as  a  misfortune,  on  which  stupidity  sdways  seeks  to 
,be  revenged.    *'  Let  them  prove  no  fact  against  me,'^  said 
a  pan  of  great  wit;  "  let  them  talk  as  ill  of /ine  as  Ifbey  please, 
J  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it ;  it  is  proper  that  everyone  should 
4imuse  himself    But  if  philosophy  pardons  malice,  it  ought 
not,  however,  to  applaud  it.    To  these  indiscreet  applauses  we 
owe  such  a  number  of  nlischievous  persons,  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, are  sometimes  a  very  good  sort  of  people*    Flattered  by 
the  praises  bestowed  on  malice,  and  by  the  reputation  for  wit 
which  it  procure^  they  do  not  know  how  to  pl^ce  a  prop^ 
esteem  on  the  goodness  that  is  natural  to  them;:  they  would 
render  themselves  formidable  hy  ^hp severity  of  th.eir  satire: 
,^hey  have  unhappily  so  much  wit  as  to  succeed  in  it :  they,  at 
iSiiit*  .became  .wicked  to  .give  tiiemselvesan  a\r,  and  afterwards 
•SMfiain  so  by  habit. 

•O  you  who  have  not  yet  <H>ntraeted  this  fatal  custom,  shut 
your  ears  to  the  praises  given  to  those  satirical  strokes,  that 
are  as  prejudicial  to  society  as  they  are  common.    Consider 
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the  impure  sources  from  whence  detractton  springs*.  Recol- 
lect, that,  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  ridicule  of  a  parti* 
cular  person,  the  great  man  only  employs  himself  about  great 
things ;  that  old  and  wicked  appear  to  him  as  ridiculous  as  old 
and  charming;  that,  among  persons  of  distinction,  those  who 
deserve  to  be  great  must  soon  be  disgusted  with  that  taste  for 
slander,  which  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  other  nations  f :  aban* 

*  One  is  guilty  of  slander  because  he  is  ignorant  and  lazy ;  another, 
because,  tired  of  himself,  conceitedly  fond  of  talking  humourously, 
and  shocked  at  the  least  fault,  he  is  habitually  unhappy :  it  is  more 
to  his  humour  than  to  his  wit  that  he  owes  the  severity  and  keenness  of 
his  expression ;  Facit  indignatio  versimi,  A  third  is  naturally  splenetic ; 
he  slanders  his  neighbours,  because  he  thinks  them  his  enemies.  O 
what  grief  to  live  perpetually  with  the  objects  of  his  hatred !  He 
Places  his  pride  in  not  suffering  them  to  impose  on  him :  he  sees  none 
but  what  are  villains  or  disguised  cheats :  he  says  so,  and  he  frequently 
says  true ;  but  he  is  sometimes  deceived.  Now,  Task,  if  we  are  not 
equally  dupes,  when  we  take  vice/or  virtue,  as  when  we  take  virtue 
for  vice  ?  The  happy  age  is  that  in  which  a  man  is  the  dupe  of  his 
friends  and  his  mistresses.  Woe  to  him  whose  prudence  is  not  the 
efiect  of  ejcperience  ?  A  premature  distrust  is  the  certam  sign  of  a 
depraved  heart,  and  an  unhappy  temper.  Wlio  knows,  whether  he  is 
not  the  most  senseless  of  all  mankind,  who,  that  he  may  not  be  the 
dupe  of  hit  friends,  exposes  hipaself  to  the  punidiment  of  perpetual 
distrust  ?  People,  in  short,  defame  others  to  shew  their  wit :  it  is 
not  said,  that  satirical  wit  is  only  the  wit  of  those  who  have  none  at 
al) ;  but,  in  fact,  what  is  the  wit  that  only  subsists  in  the  ridicule  of 
others,  and  a  talent  in  which  we  cannot  excel  without  the  eulogium 
bestowed  on  wit  becoming  a  satire  on  the  heart  I,  How  can  we  puff 
ourselves  up  with  our  success,  where,  if  we  have  preserved  any.  vir- 
tue, we  ought  every  day  to  blush  at  those  smart  strokes  which  our 
▼anity  makes  us  applaud,  and  which  it  would  force  us  to  despise,  were 
it  attended  witJi  more  knowledge. 

t  It  is  only  in  France,  and  in  good  company,  that  we  represent,  as 
a  man  of  wit,  a  person  whom  tixey  will  not  allow  to  have  common 
sense.  Thus  a  foreigner,  always  ready  to  deprive  us  of  a  great  gene- 
ral, an  illustrious  writa*,  a  celebrated  artist,  or  an  able  manufacturer, 
will  never  take  firom  us  a  polite  companion  (un  homme  du  bon  ton.) 
Now  what  sort  of  a  wit  is  that,  which  no  nation  will  have  any  thing 
to  do  with? 
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don  it  then  to  little  minds,  to  whom  defamation  is  a  want. 
Born  the  enemies  of  those  of  a  superior  genius,  and  jealous 
of  the  esteem  they  cannot  attain,  they  know  that^  like  those 
base  plants  that  can  only  bud  and  grow  on  the  ruins  of  pa« 
laces,  they  can  only  ri$e  by  the  fall  of  great  reputations,  andy 
for  that  reason,  they  take  pains  to  destroy  them. 

These  men  of  contracjted  minds  are  very  numerous.  For* 
merly  the  people  were  inspired  with  envy  only  bj  their  equafe; 
at  present  every  one  aspires  to  wit,  and  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic are  entirely  filled  with  envy  at  his  merit.  People  no  longer 
read  for  instruction,  but  to  criticize.  Now,  among  all  works, 
there  are  none  that  can  hold  out  against  this  disposition  of 
readers.  Most  of  them,  employed  only  in  searching  for 
faults,  are  like  those  unclean  animals  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  cities,  and  ramble  there  only  to  grovel  in  the  kennels. 
Are  they  still  ignorant  that  it  requires  no  less  wit  to  discover 
the  beauties  than  the  faults  of  a  work,  and  that  "  in  books,*' 
as  an  English  author  says,  "  we  ought  to  search  for  ideas,  and 
set  a  great  value  on  the  book,  when  we  have  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  them?*' 

All  the  injustice  of  this  kind  is  the  necessary  effect  of  folly. 
What  difference,  in  this  respect,  is  there  between  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  of  genius,  and  that  of  a  narrow  mind  ?  The 
first  takes  ah  advantage  of  every  thing.  There  sometimes 
escapes  from  a  person  of  mean  abilities  truths  which  the  wise 
seize  upon  :  the  man  of  genius^  who  knows  this^  hears  him 
without  disgust ;  he  commonly  regards,  in  this  conversation 
only,  the  good  he  has  said,  and  the  man  of  inean  abilities 
what  he  has  said  that  is  bad  or  ridiculous. 

The  man  of  genius,  perpetually  sensible  of  his  ignorance, 
finds  instruction  in  almost  every  book :  on  the  contrary,  the 
man  of  a  narrow  mind,  too  ignorant  and  too  vain  to  feel  the^ 
want  of  instruction,  receives  none  from  any  of  the  works  of 
his  cotemporaries ;  and,  to  speak  modestly»  he  knows,  he 
says,  that  no  books  can  teach  him  any  thing*  i  he  even  goes 


♦  "  The  wise,"  says  the  Persian  proverb,  **  know  and  inquire  j  but 
th.o  igncNrant  do  not  even  know  what  to  inquire  about.  '* 
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8d  fkr  as  to  main^n  that  erery  thing  hm  been  tHoi^hl  erf  amd 
Md;  thst6utbo#s  do  nothing  but  repett  after  one  another  > 
and  that  they  oiUly  differ  in  tbeir  manner  of  expression.  O  ye 
envioos !  might  one  say^  is  it  to  the  ancients  that  #e  ow^  prfnt-^ 
iog,  clocks^  glass,  fire-engines?  Who,  besides  Kewton,  iff 
the  last  age,  fixed  the  laws  of  gravitation  f  Does  not  elec-^ 
tricity  every  day  Aflford  am  infinite  mmber  of  new  fha^no- 
mena?  There  are,  according  lo  yon,  no  discoveries  left  to 
be  made :  bift  in  morality  itself,  and  even  in  potittcs^  wktrs 
every  thing  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  said,  is  the  sptereci 
of  luxtiry  and  commerce  of  most  advantage  to  a  nation  yet 
determined  ?  Are  their  bounds  fixed  ?  H&ve  they  diseo^ 
tered  the  means  of  preserving  in  a  nation  aft  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  commerce  and  that  of  war  >  Have  they  pointed 
out  tho  form  of  government  most  proper  to  render  men  happy  > 
Have  they  only  made  the  romance  of  a  good  legislation  ^, 
such  as  might  serve  for  a  colony  established  on  some  desert 
coast  in  America  ? 


*  W^  do  not  even  understand  the  principle  we  repeat  every  day : 
to  puNiia  and  jiEWAED  is  a  maxim ;  every  body  knows  the  words,  bnt 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  sense.  Whoever  could  perceive  its  fuU 
extent,  might  resolve,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  the  pro* 
blem  of  a  perfect  legislation.  How  many  things  of  the  like  kind  do 
we  imagine  we  know  and  repeat  every  day,  without  understanding 
them }  What  a  different  signification  have  thd  same  Words  in  dlffb- 
i^ent  mouths! 

It  is  related  of  ai  young  woman,  in  reputation  for  her  ianctityi  ihiA 
she  passed  whole  days  in  prayer.  The  bishop  heard  of  it^  and  went 
to  see  her.  <«  What  are  then  the  long  prayers^"  said  he,  «« to  which 
you  consedrate  yoUr  days?*'-^«  I  repeat  niy  Pater-^noster,"  siid  ^b^ 
ghrl.  *<  The  Pater-noster,*'  replied  the  hi^bop^  <*  is  certainly  an  ex* 
celleilt  prayer ;  butf  in  Aort,  it  is  soon  said."— <*  0  my  lord!*'  re- 
turned the  girl»  "  what  ideas  of  the  grandeur,  power,  and  goodness^ 
of  God,  are  included  in  these  two  words,  Pater-uoster !— 4hey  are 
enough  for  a  week*s  meditation !" 

I  may  say  the  same  of  certain  proverbs ;  I  compare  them  to  tan* 
gled  diains  $  if  we  get  hold  of  an  eikl,  we  may  wind  off  ail  the  mo- 
rals and  politics  }  but  this  work  requires!  a  very  dexterous  hand* 
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Tmt,  in  ^rety  uge,  lia»  presented  seme  truths  to  mam ;  but 
many  of  bis  gihs  are  still  to  be  bestowed.  We  may  then  apo^ 
quire  an  infintte  number  of  new  ideas.  The  nuudoi,  th«l 
^Tery  thiug  bus  bee»  thought  of  aod  said,  ie  then  Mse ;  vt  wm 
mveoted  first  by  ignorance^  and  has  been  repeated  since- by 
euTy«  There  is  no  means  which  the  envious,  under  the  ap* 
pearance  of  justice,  do  not  employ  to  degrade  merit.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  truth  that  stasds  alottt  j 
that  every  nihn^  idea  has  a  depen^oce  on  some  ideas  already 
known,  to  which  it  has  necessarily  some  resemblance :  yet 
from  these  resemblances,  envy  daily  accuses  the  illustrious 
meft  our  cotemporaries  with  plagiary*:  when  they  declaim 
against  plagiaries,  they  say,  it  is  to  punish  the  literary  robw 
bers,  and  to  revenge  the  public.  But,  it  »ight  be  replied^ 
if  you  consulted  only  the  puHic  interest,  3^our  dcclantioiif 
would  not  be  so  warm ;  you  would  perceive  that  these  pkigia* 
ries,  though  less  worthy  of  esteem  than  the  men  of  gaaiui^ 
are  however  of  great  use  to  the  pnblic ;  that  a  good  work>  in 
order  to  be  generally  known,  ought  to  be  divided  into  an  infi« 
nite  number  of  works,  of  less  value. 

■    ■  I  II  I     i  ' '  '     * '  r .a, m 

*  Under  the  name  of  love,  Hesiod,  for  instance,  gives  us  pretty 
nearly  the  idea  of  attraction ;  but  in  that  poet  it  is  only  a  vague 
idea :  on  the  contrary,  in  Newton,  it  is  the  result  of  combinations 
and  new  cakulations ;  Newton  was  then  the  inventor.  What  I  say  of 
Newton,  I  say  equally  of  Locke :  when  Aristotle  said—"  NiaiLrEst 
tie  iTfTELLECTU  ^uoD  ifoiT  PRios  vusaiT  III  ssNst?,"  (ertaittly  he  dkl  not 
attach  to  this  maxim  the  same  ideas  as  Mr.  Locke.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  in  the  Greek  philosopher  than  a  gUmpse  of  a  discovery 
to  be  made,  and  the  honour  of  it  was  entirely  to  belong  to  an  Englillk 
phik>sopher.  It  is  envy  alone  that  makes  us  find  in  the  ancients  all 
the  disooveries  of  the  modems.  A  phrase  void  of  sense»  or  at  least 
umntettigible  before  these  diseoveries,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  cry  of 
plagiary.  They  do  not  say,  that«  to  perceive  in  a  work  a  principle 
that  nobody  had  found  there  before  is  properly  making  a  discovery  $ 
that  this  discovery  supposes,  at  least,  in  him  who  made  it,  a  great 
number  of  observations  which  led  to  this  principle;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  who  assembles  many  ideas  in  the  same  point  of  view,  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  an  inventor. 
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In  fiicty  if  the  iiidi?iduaU,  of  which  the  society  is  com* 
posed,  ought  to  be  ranged  under  several  classes,  that  all,  in 
order  that  they  may  understand  and  hear,  have  different  ears 
and  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  writer,  whatever  be  his 
genius,  cannot  be  equally  suitable  to  them,  and  that  there 
should  be  authors  of  all  classes  *$  such  as  Neuville,  to  preach 
in  the  city,  and  Bridaine  in  the  country*  In  morality,  as  in 
politics,  certain  ideas  are  not  universally  felt,  and  their  evi* 
dence  not  fully  settled,  that  they  have  from  the  most  sublime 
philosophy  descended  to  poetry,  and  from  poetry  into  the 
streets  :  they  then  become  common  enough  to  be  usefuL 

Moreover  this  envy^  which  so  often  assumes  the  name  of 
justice^  and  from  which  nobody  is  entirely  exempt^  is  a  vice 
pecuhar  to  no  nation:  but  it  is  commonly  most  active  and 
dangerous  in  the  vain  men  of  little. minds.  The  man  of  supe- 
lior  abilities  has  but  few  objects  of  jealousy»  and  people  of 
distinguished  rank  are  too.  fluctuating  to  obey  the  same  sensa- 
tion for  a  long  time  together :  besides,  they  do  not  hate  merit, 
and  particularly  literary  merit,  which  they  oflen  even  protect; 
their  only  pretence  for  making  use  of  slander  arises  from  their 
desire  of  being  agreeable^  and  of  shining  in  conversation.  In 
this  pretension  properly  consists  the  spirit  of  the  age :  thus, 
there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not  invent^  to  escape  the  re* 
preach  of  being  insipid. 

A  woman  who  has  but  little  wit  appears  entirely  taken  up 
with  her  dog;  she  speaks  only  of  him ;  the  pride  of  her  visi- 
tors oflend  her;  they  tax  her  with  impertinence,  but  they  are 
to  blame.     She  knows  that  a  person  makes  some  appearance  in 


*  I  shall  mentioB  on  this  subject  a  fact  pleasant  enough.  A  man 
one  day  citused  himself  to  be  introduced  to  a  magistrate,  a  person  of 
great  wit.  "  What  is  your  employment  ?''  says  the  magistrate.  "  I 
compose  books,"  he  answered.  "  But  none  of  those  hooks  have  yet 
ikWea  into  my  hands,"  returned  the  magistrate.  ''  I  believe  so,** 
replied  the  author ;  "  I  do  nothing  for  Paris.  As  soon  as  one  of  my 
works  b  printed,  I  send  the  edition  to  America :  I  compose  only  for 
the  colonies." 
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society,  when  she  has  pronounced  a  number  of  words*, 
when  she  has  performed  a  number  of  gestures,  and  made  so 
much  noise :  her  employment  with  her  dog  is  therefore  less 
an  amusement  to  her  than  a  means  of  ebnceali bg  the  meanness 
of  her  abilities:  she  is,  in  this  respect,  well.advised  by  her 
self-love,  which,  on  certain  occasions,  makea  her  put  the  best 
face  on  her  folly. 

I  shall  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  ea^y  to  represent  it 
under  a  sensible  image.  Let  an  able  painter  be  directed,  for 
instance,  to  make  allegorical  pictures  of  the  spirit  of  one  of 
the  ages  of  Greece,  and  of  the  actual  spirit  of  our  own  na- 
tion. In  the  first  picture,  would  he  not  be  forced  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  and  spirit  of  .Greece,  under  the  figure  of  a 
man,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  soul  absorbed  in  pro- 
found meditation,  remains  in  one  of  the  attitudes  given  to  the 
muses?  In  the  second  picture,  would  he  not  be  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  painting  the  spirit  of  the  French,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  the  god  of  raillery;  that  is,  in  the  figure  of  a  man 
who  considers  every  thing  with  a  malicious  laugh,  and  an  eye 
of  ridicule?  Now  these  two  pictures,  so  diflfefent  in  them- 
selves, give  us  pretty  exactly  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  ours.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe, 
that  in  each  age  an  ingenious  painter  would  give  to  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  different  features,  and  that  the  allegorical  meaning 
of  such  pictures  would  be  very  agreeable  and  very  curious 
with  respect  to  posterity,  who,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
might  judge  of  the  esteem  or  contempt  which  in  every  age 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  spirit  of  each  nation. 


*  On  this  sttl^iect  the  Persians  say — ^<  I  hear  the  noise,  of  4i  mill,  but 
I  don't  see  the  corn,"  .i 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

In  order  to  form  constantly  a  just  judgment  on  the  different 
ideas  and  opinions  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  he  exempt  from 
all  the  passions  vnjiich  mislead  the  mind ;  we  should  have  hahi* 
lasdly  present  to  our  memories  the  ideas,  the  knowledge  of 
which  leads  to  that  of  all  human  truths  :  for  this  purpose,  we 
^oald  know  every  thing.  Nobody  does  know  every  thing; 
wc  have  therefore^  only  in  certain  respects,  a  true  or  solid  uq- 
derstandii^. 

In  dramatic  writing,  for  instance,  one  is  a  good  judge  of 
the  harmony  and  propriety  of  the  verse,  of  the  strength  of 
the  expression,  an^^  in  short,  of  all  the  beauties  of  style^ 
but  he  i§  no  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  plan.  Another,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  connoisseur  in  the  last  particular ;  but  he  is 
neither  struck  with  that  justness,  that  propriety,  nor  that 
force  of  sentiment,  on  which  depends  the  truth  of  the  drama- 
tic characters,  and  is  the  first  merit  of  these  pieces :  I  say  the 
first  merit,  because  the  real  utility,  and  consequently  the  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  this  kind,  consists  in  faithfully  painting  the 
fleets  produced  by  the  strong  passions. 

We  have  then  properly  a  solid  understanding  only  in  such 
fhiB|;s  as  have  ^mployed  our  thoughtsi. 

We  cannot  then  confound  genius  and  an  extensive  and  pro- 
found kpowledge  with  a  true  understanding,  without  acknow- 
ledging that  this  last  is  liable  to  mistake,  when  it  relates  to 
those  complicated  propositions  where  the  discovery  of  troth  is 
file  result  of  many  combinations ;  where,  to  see  distinctly,  it 
h  necessary  to  see  a  great  <lea1,  and  -where  justness  of  thought 
depends  on  its  extent :  thus  we  commonly  understand  by  « 
true  understanding,  only  that  kind  of  knowledge  proper  to 

*  In  the  extensive  sense  of  true  understanding  is  universal ;  hut  of 
thiskind  of  understanding  I  do  not  treat  inthb  chapter;  I  here  take 
the  word  in  its  common  acceptation. 
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draw  jiisl  and  sometimes  new  codsefuentes,  from  those  opt- 
nimis  tbat  are  presented  to  the  mind/  whether  they  he  true  or 
false. 

In  consequence  of  this  defini^n,  a  soKd  Understanding  con- 
tributes httle  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge ;  how* 
tvtr,  it  merits  some  esteem*  He  who»  departing  from  prin^ 
ciples  or  opinions  admitted^  draws  frpm  thence  conseqnencetf 
that  are  always  jnst^  and  sometimes  new,  is  an  extraordmarjr 
man  among  the  common  peeple :  he  is  e^en,  in  general,  menf 
esteeoied  by  men  of  moderate  abilities  than  persons  of  sope* 
rior  geniut,  who^  too  often  calling  men  to  the  examination  of 
received  principles,  and  transporting  them  into  nnknown  rci* 
gions,  must  at  one  and  the  same  time  offend  their  kaioess,  and 
wound  their  pride. 

Besides,  however  just  the  consequences  may  he  that  are 
drawn  from  a  sentiment  or  a  principle,  I  ^,  th»t,  far  from 
obtaining  the  name  pf  a  solid  understanding,  the  person  will 
always  be  mentioned  as  a  fool,  if  that  sentiment,  or  that  prin* 
ciple,  appear  either  ridiculous  or  foolish.  A  vapourish  In* 
dian  ims^ned,  that  if  he,,  discharged  his  urine,  he  should 
overflow  all  Bisnagar.r  In  coosejqiience  of  this  opinion^  this 
Yirtuotts  citizen,  preferring  the  safety  of  hi^  country  to.  bi^ 
own  health,  continued  to  refrain  from,  this  neceisary  dis^ 
charge ;  and  was  ready  to  perish,  when  a  physician,,  a  man 
of  wit,  entered,  seemingly  in  a  great  fright,  into  his  cham- 
ber: '' Narsinga V'  said  hey  '^  is  inflames;  it  will  soon  he 
reduced  to  ashes :  make  haste,  and  let  the  stream  flow/'  At 
t\tese  words,  the  good  Indian  reasoned  justly,  pissed^  and 
passed  for  a  fool  f . 


*  The  eapital  of  Bisnagar. 

f  Persons  of  a  solid  understanding  may  connder  the  csstom  for- 
merly practised,  in  order  to  decide  the  justice  or  mjustioe  of  a  canse^ 
by  force  of  arms,  as  properly  established.  It  may  appear  to  thein  the 
just  consequmce  of  these  two  propositiotts :  **  Nothing  happens  but 
by  the  order  of  the  Almifhty,  and  God  cannot  permit  injustice."'^ 
<•  If  a  dispute  arose  ilktelatiiQii  to  the  property  of  seme  land  on  a  foc- 
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If  such  6i«a.«re  gi^enlly^HHiaid^ed  as  foiriiy  k^ii  QOtiolel|r 
firom  the  inwmg,  thoir  re«M»i^^  from  falne  pmc^iii^  but 
from  principles  that  are  reputed  such*  Id  fact,^  the  Chioese 
tbao|c^«iiv.  wk^  pr^Tfet  Ihe  fiiae  incWMtioM  of  >$4«^B0a» 
aad  the  MaisoUntto,  whp,  after  the  Koraub  ■hu<i^>'^s»  ^^)^ 
the  earth. is. carried. on  the  horns  fof  a  bnUy.eefftiawJy'  fonad 
their  opiiUMis  ootrprinciples  «b  ridicnlras  as  Ui09e,of,iiiy  Ia« 
dita.;  yet.  each  ofitbenj  Au  hia,  own  coi^itry,  is  eifeeeoied  ii 
pessen  ofKeense^  .tWhat  eab  be  th^  .wasoa  of  thia?.  U  i» 
becawse^hey  maiaiain  gptttioas  ypgraUy  received.  In  rehu 
tioB  to  seUfpioQs  trotfasy  reason:  losesi  alt  her  fort^  f^ainst  two 
gfandaMssioBartc8,.£])an^e  and:Fear. .  Besides,  in  all  comk^ 
Ims.the  psejudtoek  of  the  gj^eat-accirthe  laws,  of  the  Utile** 
This  Chinese  and  this  Mussulman  pass  then.for  wise,  only  be* 
eanse  they  dr»  Ibals  «f  the  commoa  folly.    What  I  have  jaid 


son's  e^tate^  if  t^e  case  were  not  very  dear  on  both  sides,  they  chose 
chan^ioni  to  make  it  more  so.  The  £mperor  Otho,  about  the  year 
96dy  consulted  his  lawyers/ to  know  if  a  line  repregented  in  a  landscape 
ought  to  'be  doinplied  with :  as  they  we^  of  diffifrent  opimotuj,  Diey 
Adttiaated  t^b  lnrkTbii  to  decide  IQiis  tK>bih  of  law,  and  the  adtantage 
fiMiifgr tofatth  ^0  fou^  In  b^H"  of  the  representatien,  the  <»i^ 
r6t^'ordered  thift  dioald  take  plaoe  for  the  future/'-^Memointof  the 
Aorieihy  <aflMO%timisaQA  Belles  i^iety  liora.  isr« 

dj^ht  iciteiere^  after  the:  Memeiii  of  the  Acadev^r  of  ]toscrip? 
ti^ns,,  fliaaiy  other,  ewnples  <4  diffsitnt  triah,  i^pwted  in  those 
tippes  <of  ^^raa^  as  judgments  of  Gad*  I  confine  myself  to  the 
Ifjjuil  of  cokL  water : — *f  After  some  prayers  pronounced  -over  the  pa- 
tient, they  tied  his  right  hand  to  his  left  foot,  and  his  left  hand  to  his 
right  foot,  and  in  this  condition  threw  him  into  the  water :  if  he 
^Wim,"  tie  wai  treated  us  a  criminal,  amdifiiesnrirhewas  declared 
innocent.  Upon  this  footing,  they  must  find  few  guilty ;  because, 
tl^a  person  l>eii^  unable  tp  make  any  motion,  and  his  Weight  being 
lyiperior  to  that  of  the  water  contained  in  the  same  space,  he  must 
necesngrily  sink.  They  were  doubtless  not  ignorant  of  so  sitnple  a 
|Q[jn^iple  of  staticfj^  of,  .which  they  made  so  common  an  experiment  i 
hiit  the  siinplicity  of  |hose  times  made  thei|i  always  ^j^pect  a  micack; 
jr|u(^  the^  djd  ^o^^u^^  that  Heairen  <;oul|  refpe  them. J  whc;^  it  Vas 
proper  to  let  them  know  the  trutb."— Ibid. 
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«rf.  fdHjy  l!«|i|^lj  tostapidUj::  b^  ^lone  is  n^t^ioned  as^stinpid 
itlio  has  A€i  ^  stupidity  iA  IM^ion. 

Certain  countrymen,  it  is  said,  erepted  ^h^igfij^,  an4  upon 
k  carved  this  inscriptiow  :„f*Tn^  pbessmx  B«i»o^  f3,  b^^ilt 
BEBfi.'^  Others  rasoWed  to  draw  a  man  out  of  a  pit  into 
wfaieh  he  had:  fallen^.a^d^  letting  down  a  cord  with  ^  slip-knot, 
IKtlled  htm  out  atmngjed*  If  stppidity  of  this  kind  muiit 
always  e»cite  laugbteri  bow  can  we  seriously  hear  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bonzes,  the  Brachmans,  and  T^lapoins  ?  Doc- 
trineb  as  absurd  as  the  inscription  on  the  bridge.  Hqw  can 
we,  wHhant  laughter,  see  thp  kings,  the  pi^pp)^,  the  miai^ 
ters,  and  even  the  great  men,  prostrate  themselves  sometiinc^s 
M  the  Ibot  of  idols,  and  shew  the  moat  profound  veReratio^ 
for  ridiculous  fables?  How,  in  surveying  voyages,  can  we 
atvold  bdng  astonished  at  seeing  the  existence  .of  sorp^rers  and 
magioiaiM  as  generally  believed  na  t^e  est^teuce  of  Qod,  aqfl 
|Mt6s  among  most  nations  £ar  a  truth  equally  cerlsun  ?  Fram 
what  reason,  in  short,  do  not  diffei^nt  absurdities^  that  am 
equally  ridiculous,  make  the  same  impression  upaa  us?  It  is 
beoiuae p«6^1e  freely  ridicule  the. stupidity  from  which  tb^ 
think  themselves  exempt,  because  nobody  repeats  after  the 
tcottatrymeo*"-**^  The  present  bridge  is  built  h«*:*'  and  <  that 
llie  case  ia  veiry  difttent,  when  it  rehites  to  pious  absurdity. 
Nobody  believing  themselves  entirely  free  from  the  ignorance 
which  produced  it,  they  are  afraul  of  laughing  at  themselves 
auider  another's  name. 

'  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  general  to  absurdity  o£  reasonihg,  but 
to  the  absurdities  of  a.  certain  kind  of  reasoning,  that  we  gave 
•Che  name  of  stupidity.  We  cannot  thea  underatand  by  thi^ 
^ord  any  thing  more,  fehaaan«ppflaraiic*4hA^fa4Mitrli^eoi»» 
niOD4  Thus,  people  spoMtimes  give,  the  naa»e  of  atapid  An 
these  whom  they  even  attew:  to  have  a  great  genifiSk  The 
leaowledge  of  comiiKmihings  is  the  knowledge  of  common  iitie», 
«nd  aomeiimes  the  man  of  geniuais,  in  this  reapect^  grossly  ig- 
norant t  eager  to  proceed  (to  .the  'first  prineifilesAf  fthei^ar 
sciqnee  he  ttakes  his  studyv  and  oaMisnted  with  asiiiag  some  of 
thos^new,  paimarjr,  and  genend,  truths,  wfaenoe  &w  an  in&» 
Bite  liwmbcr  of  .secottdary  otmst  he  neglects  idl  odier  kinds  ^ 
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Icnowledge.  Does  he  leave  the  bright  path  trabt^  out  bjr  Ml 
genius  ?  he  fells  into  a  thousand  errors,  and  Newton  wriier« 
comment  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Genius  enlightens  some  acres  of  that  immense  night  wfci<^ 
surrounds  little  minds ;  but  it  does  not  enlighten  ail.  I  compare 
the  man  of  genius  to  the  piHar  which  marched-  before  the  He- 
brews^  and  was  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  luminoiis.  The 
great  man,  always  superior  in  one  kind  of  study,  aeceKanijr 
^wants  abilities  fbr  many  others ;  at  least,  if  we  understand  h«re 
by  abilities;  an  aptitude  fbr  instructiofi,  which  perhaps  may  be 
considered  as  knowledge  begun.  The  greift  man  by  the  hskit 
of  application,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  diatioctioD  lie  u 
led  to  make  between  a  half-knowledge  and  one  thar  is  entire^ 
has  certainly,  in  thiis  respect,  aconsiAerabie  adYanti^  over  tbe 
common  rank  of  men.  These  las^  not  haTing  contracted  tJie 
habtt  of  reflection,  and  having  known  notbtsg  deeply,  believe 
diemselves  always  suftciently  instnicted,  when  they  have  ob* 
tained  a  superficial  knowl^ige*  Ignorance  and  foily  easily 
penuade  them,  tiuit  they  know  every  thing :  both  these  are 
elways  attended  with  pride.  The  great  num  akne  can  be 
modest. 

If  I  stnughten  the  Empire  of  genius,  and  shew  Mie  bounds  in 
which  natare  forces  it  to  be  indosed,  it  4s  to  make  it  more  evi- 
dently appear,  that  the  m«n  of  undentanding,  who  is  much  in- 
ierior  to  one  of  genius,  cannot,  as.  is  imagined,  always  decide 
vrith  strict  truth  on  the  various  subjects  of  reasoning.  Sack 
»n  understanding  is  impossible.  Hie  property  of  a  true  undeiw 
standing  is  to  draw  exact  consequences  from  received  opinions : 
new  these  opinions  are,  for  the  snost  partf  fiilse,  and  the  umier- 
atendifllg  never  proceeds  so  &r  asto  an  exaamsalion  of  ibetti :  a 
"ttroe  nnderstandtng  is  then,  most  frequently,  only  the  art€»f 
Teasoning  falsely  according  to  nMibod :  perhaps  this  kind  of 
vaderstandiog is  sufficient  to  make  a  good  judge;  bnt  it  can 
never!  make  a  great  man.  Whoever  h  endued  with  it,  cooi« 
monly  excels  in  no  kind  of  study,  aadeaanot  be  comaended  for 
any  one  talent^  He  often  obtains,  it  is  said,  the  esteem  of  jper- 
•oos  1^  ordinary abilitte«. . .  I  coo<(bss  it:  bnt  thek-  esteem  ma- 
lang  Ul%cenceiYe  too  high  an  idea  of  himself,  it  becemfaihe 
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■Mi«e  of  erron;  of  errors,  from  which  it  is  impossible  fot  huai 
Uk  free  himself.  For,  in  fioe,  if  the  mirror  of  aU  counselion^ 
the  most  polished  and  discreet,  cannot  make  a  man  aensihle  of 
Jits  own  deformity,  who  can  disabuse  a  man,  and  make  him  quit 
the  too  high  qpinion  he  has  conceived  of  himself,  especiaUy 
when  diat  opinion  is  supported  by  the  esteem  of  mo$t  of  thoso 
who  surrouiid  him  ?  It  is  still  modest  enough  for  him,  not  to 
osteem  himself,  till  after  he  has  obtained  the  eulogium  of  others. 
Hence  arises  that  confidence  which  a  man  of  understanding 
places  in  his  own  koowledgey  and  that  contempt  for  the  great 
nen  whom  he  often  regards  as  visionaries,  as  men  of  systematic 
minds  and  wrong  heads*. 

O  ye  men  of  solid  understanding!  might  one  say,  when  yon 
treat  as  wrong*headed  persons  those. great  men,  who  at  least  are 
40  superior  to  you  in  that  kind  of  study  which  the  public  most 
admire;  what  opinion,  think  you,  must  the  public  have  of  yov, 
whose  abilities  extend  no  iartfaer  than  to  the  drawing  of  somo 
petty  consequences,  from  principles  that  may  be  either  trae  or 
false,  the  discovery  of  which  is  but  of  snudi  importance  ?  Al- 
ways in  an  extasy  at  beholding  your  little  merit,  you  are,  you 
aay,  not  subject  to  the  errors  of  celebrated  men.    True,  because 
it  is  necessary  etUier  to  run,  or  at  least  to  walk,  before  one  can 
SalU    When  you  boast  of  the  justness  of  your  understanding, 
methinks  I  hear  cripples  glory  in  making  no  false  steps.    Your 
cooduct,  you  add,  is  often  wiser  than  that  of  the  men  of  geaifw^ 
Yes ;  because  you  have  not  within  you  that  principle  of  life 
and  of  the  passions,  whkh  equally  produces  great  vices,  great 
Tirlues,  and  great  talents.    But  are  you  more  worthy  of  com* 
mendation  lor  this?   Of  what  importance  Is  it  to  the  public, 
whether  the  conduct  of  a  pariioilar  person  be  good  or  had  ^    A 
man  of  genius,  had  he  vices,  is  still  more  worthy  of  esteem  than 
you :  in  fact,  he  serves  his  country  either  by  the  innocence  of 
his  manners,  and  the  virtuous  example  he  sets,  or  by  the  know* 
ledge  he  difiuses  abroad.    Of  these  two  ways  of  serving  his 
country,  the  last,  without  doubt,  most  directly  belongs  to  ge» 
i— .— — ^— — — «—         I    I    I   I  'i  I  II I     II  —^— — — — — — — » 

*  Saying  tiiat  a  man  has  a  wrong  head,  is  frequently  saying*  with* 
out  knowing  it,  he  has  more  wit  tluui  we  have. 
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mm,  and  is  aTtbe  saim  lime  that  which  pvocoretthe  greataii 
adrastages  ^  the  public.  The  virtiioas  e3cainple  giTen  by  a 
fieftiottlar  parson  is  scarcely  of  use  to  any  besides  the  small 
Htunber  of  those  with  whom  ho  coorerses:  <»  the  contrary, 
the  new  light  the  same  person  spreads  orer  the  arts  and  sciencaa 
is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  then  certain^  thattbe 
Man  of  genius,  even  though  his  probity  should  be  very  tmpefw 
lect,  would  have  a  greater  right  than  you  to  the  gratitude^  the 
public. 

The  declamations  of  the  men  of  soHd  understanding,  s^inst 
Ibose  ^ho  are  dtstingttisbed  by  their  genius,  must  doubtless  at 
times  impose  on  the  multitude :    nothing  is  more  easy  thmi  to 
lieceive  Ihem.     If  the  Spaniard,  at  the  sight  of  the  spectacles 
which  some  of  his  teachers  constantly  wear  on  their  noses,  pei^ 
auades  himself,  that  these  doc^rs  have  almost  pored  themselves 
Mind  with  reading,  and  that  they  are  very  wise ;  if  we  every 
day  take  vivacity  of  gesture  for  that  of  wit,  and  taciturnity  for 
knowledge ;  we  may  also  take  the  usual  gravity  of  the  men  of 
understanding  for  an  effisct  of  their  wisdom.     But  the  deiasion 
vanishes  of  it«elf,  and  we  soon  call  to  mind  that  gravity,  as  Ma.  ' 
demoiselle  de  Scudery  says,  is  only  a  secret  of  the  body,  to  con- 
ceal the  defects  of  the  mind  *.    There  are  then  properly  none 
but  these  men  of  understanding,  who  are  lonJBf  dupes  to  the  gra* 
vity  they  effect.     Moreover^  if  they  believe  themselves  wise, 
because  they  are  serious ;  if,  inspired  by  pride  and  envy,  when 
they  decry  genius,  they  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  justice ;  no 
body  in  this  xe^ect  can  escape  from  error.    These  mirtaken 
sentimenta  are  every  where  so  general,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
gvatify  the  desire  of  the  reader,  by  consecrating  to  this  em*' 
minatkHi  seme  pages  of  Xhm  work* 


*  "  Th^  ass,*'  says  Montaigne,  on  this  subject,  <<  is  the  most  se- 
rious of  all  animals." 
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Like  a  ray  of  li^h^  which  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  ray5^ 
every  sentiment  is  composed  of  5^a  iafinit^  number  of  sentime^tSyi. 
which  concur  to  produce  a,particulai;yplit|oQ  of  soul^  and  a  pa?w 
ticulaf; action  of  the  -body.  Few  me^  havp  the  prism  |>ropejr  to 
separate  this  assem{)lage  of  sentiments :  ,conse(iuentIy  pteople 
often  believe  themselves  animated  either  by  one  seotimerit^lone, 
or  by  different  sentiments  from  those  by  whijph  they  are 
moved.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many,  mistaken  ppinioos.  aB4 
the  reason  why  we  are  almost  always  ignorant  of  the  true  mo- 
tives of  our  actions,  ,  t     .       •  t       ..  .         f  i' '. 

In  order  the  better  to  shew  the;  diiTicuJty  of  escaping  IjiesQ 
mistaken  opinions,  I  shall  represent  some  of  the  errors  in  which 
we  are  involved  by  a  profound  ignorance  of  ourselves. ,    . 


"  '  ? 


CHAP.    X. 


POW  FAR  WE  ARE  LIABLE  TO  MISTAKE  TflE  MOTlVfeS  bV 

WHICH  WE  ARE  DETERMINE!).  '        ' 

. .  •      .         .  ....  ,..■,( 

i  A  MoTiTER  idolizes  her  son;  V  I  kwe  him//  ^aya^he,*  ^'  fot 
his  own  sake.*'  However,  one  might  reply>  ydu  .take  no  cav<| 
»f  kts  ediication»  thoagh  y»ii  ture  in  no 'doubt  that  a  gotdiiMM 
would  coDtriJMittt  infinitflly  to  his  b»ppiijtess :  why,  thcrqfofg^ 
do  not  yoQ  consult  some  men  of  sense  -aboot  himt  and  neadfftie 
of  fcbft  works  wrote  on  this  subject?.  '^  l¥hy>  because***  sayssbci 
"  I  think  I.kaow.as  much  of  Ibis  matter  as  thos^  authors  and 
their  works/'  But  how  did  you  get  this  confidence  in  your  own 
understanding?  Is  it  not  the  effect  of  your  indifference?  An 
ardent  desire  always  inspires  us  with  a' salutary  distrust  6f  our- 
selves. If  we  have  a  suit  at  law  of  considerable  consequence, 
V^e  visit  couns^lIoiTS  and  attorneys,  w^  consult  a  great  numl?er, 
jand  examine  their  adv^ce.^    Are  wc  attack e4  by  apy^^f  tho^ 
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Kagerisg  diiettses,  wbick  iiicefsMilljr  place  utmA  tts  Uieahtdas 
and  horrors  of  doalk  ?  We  we  pfaytieieM,  eompare-  Uieir  <^- 
niont,  re^  phyaical  books,  we  ourselves  beeeoie^little  phy«^ 
ckos.  Sach  is  tbe  cob4«oI  preoipled  bf  a  wares  ioteveflt. 
With  respect  to  the  education  of  cbildreiif  if  you  are  not  lu&u^ 
euced  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  you  do  not  lo?e  your 
•on  as  well  as  yourself.  **  But/'  adds  the  mother,  "  what 
then  should  be  the  motive  of  my  tenderness  ?^  Among  fa» 
then  and  mothers,  I  reply,  some  are  influenced  by  the  de« 
sire  of  perpetuating  their  name  iu  their  children ;  they  pro* 
perly  love  only  their  names :  others  are  fond  of  command,  and 
see  in  their  children  their  slaves.  The  animal  leaves  its  young 
when  their  vveakness  no  longer  keeps  them  in  dependence  ; 
and  paternal  love  becomes  extinguished  in  almost  all  hearts, 
when  children  have^  by  their  age  or  station,  atuined  to  inde* 
pendence.  **  Then,''  said  the  poet  Saadi,  "  the  father  sees 
noticing  in  them  but  greedy  heirs,'*  and  this  is  the  cause,  adds 
some  poet,  of  the  extraordinary  love  of  the  grandfather  for  his 
grand-children  s    he  considers  them  9a  the  enemies  of  hi^ 


There  are,  in  short,  fathers  and  members,  who  make  their 
children  their  playthings  and  their  pastime^  The  loss  of  this 
plaything  would  be  insupportable  to  them ;  but  would  their 
affliction  prove  that  they  loved  the  child  for  itself?  Everybody 
knows  this  passage  in  the  life  of  M.  de  Lauzun:  he  was  in  the 
Bastile ;  there,  without  books,  without  employment,  a  prey  to 
iassttude  and  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to 
lame  a  spider.  This  was  the  only  consolation  he  had  left  in  his 
misfortune.  The  governor  of  the  Bastile,  from  an  inhumanity 
common  to  men  accustomed  to  see  the  unhappy  \  crushed  the 
spider.    The  prisoner  felt  the  most  cutting  grief,  and  no  mx^ 


*  The  habit  of  seeing  the  unhappy  renders  men  cruel  and  merci- 
less. In  vain  do  they  say*  that  they  are  cruel  with  regret,  and  that 
their  duty  imposes  upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  severe.  Every 
man  who,  from  a  regard  to  justice,  can,  like  an  executioner,  kill  one 
of  his  own  specie!  in  cokl  blood,  would  certainly  assassinate  jfbr  his 
own  personal  interest^  were  he  not  afraid  of  the  haagman. 
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tber  could  be  sfiec^  by  the  death  of  a  son  wilh  a  more  vio* 
lent  sorrow.  Now  whence  is  derived  this  conformity  of  senti- 
B»ent8  for  soch  difierent  objects  ?  It  is  because,  in  the  loss  of  a 
child*  or  in  the  loss  of  the  spider,  people  frequently  weep  for 
nothing  but  for  the  lassitude  and  want  of  employment  into 
which  they  hAi,  If  mothers  appear  in  general  more  afflicted 
pt  the  death  of  a  child  than  fathers  employed  in  business,  or 
given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  ambition,  it  is  not  because  the  mother 
loves  her  child  more  tenderly,  but  because  she  suffers  a  loss 
more  difficult  to  be  supplied.  The  errors,  in  my  opinioUf  are^ 
in  this  respect,  very  frequent ;  people  rarely  cherish  a  child  for 
it*  own  sake.  That  paternal  love  *  of  which  so  many  men 
make  a  parade,  and  by  which  they  believe  themselves  so 
warmly  affected,  is  moat  frequently  nothing  more  than  an  effect, 
either  of  a  desire  of  perpetuating  their  names,  of  the  pride  of 
command,  or  the  fear  of  lassitude  and  inaction. 

Such  a  mistaken  opinion  persuades  the  devout  fanatics,  that 
lot^r  zeal  for  religion  they  owe  their  hatred  to  philosophers, 
uul  tbe  pefTBocutions  they  kindle  against  them.  Bat  it  may  he 
said,  either  the  opinion  which  shocks  yon  in  philosophical 
works  is  false  or  it  is  true.     In  the  first  case,  you  ought  to  be 

*  What  Isaj  of  fiatemal  love  may  he  allied  to  metaj^hysical  love, 
io  much  boasted  of  in  our  old  romances.  We  are,  in  this  respect, 
subject  to  many  mistaken  opinions.  When  a  person  imagines,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  loves  only  the  soul  of  a  woman,  it  is  certainly  her  per- 
son  that  he  defines,  and  here,  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  especially  hk 
fauriosity,  he  is  rendered  cafable  of  every  thing.  This  truth  may  he 
proved  from  the  little  jensihility  most  spectators  shew  at  the  theatre 
for  the  afiectioa  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  when  the  same  spectators  are  we 
warmly  moved  by  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  young  woman* 
What  can  produce  these  different  sensations,  if  it  is  not  the  different 
lensations  themselves  have  experienced  in  these  two  relations  ?  Most  of 
them  have  felt,  that,  as  they  will  do  every  thing  for  the  favours  de- 
sired, they  will  do  little  for  the  favours  obtained;  that,  in  the  case  of 
love,  curiosity  being  once  grati^ed,  they  easily  comfort  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  proves  uafsiithful,  and  that  then  the  misfortune  of  a 
lover  is  very  supportable.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  love  can  never  be 
any  thing  else  but  a  disguised  desire  of  enjoyment. 
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animated  with  that  mild  virtue  which  religion  supposes^  and  t<f 
prove  philosophically  its  falsehood ;  this  you  also  owe  to  Chris- 
tianity. •'  We  require  not  of  you,*'  says  St.  Paul,  "  a  blind 
obedience  ;  we  teach,  we  provei  we  persuade."  In  the  second 
case,  that  is,  if  this  philosopher's  opinion  be  trucf  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  religion :  to  believe  that  it  is  would  be  blasphemy* 
Two  truths  cannot  be  contradictory ;  and  truth,  says  the  Abb6 
de  Fleury,  can  never  injure  truth.  But  this  opinion,  the  fana- 
tical devotee  will  say,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  You  think  then,  it  may  be  replied,  that  every 
thing  which  resists  the  efforts  of  your  mind,  and  which  you 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  doctrines  of  your  religion,  is  reafly 
inconsistent  with  those  doctrines  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  Ga- 
lileo**^ was  unworthily  dragged  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition^ 

♦  The  persecutors  of  Galileo,  doubtless,  believed  that  they  were 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  were  the  dopes  of  that  belief. 
I,  however,  confess,  that  if  they  had  been  scrupulously  exammed  and 
ariied.  Why  the  church  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  punishing  the 
errors  of  a  man  by  the  dreadful  torment  of  fire,  while  the  grants  an 
inviolable  asylum  to  crimes  near  the  altars,  and  declares  herself,  in  a 
manner,  the  protectress  of  assassins  ?  If  they  had  been  farther  asked, 
why  the  same  church,  by  her  toleration,  seems  to  favour  the  crimes  of 
those  fathers,  who,  without  pity,  mutilate  their  children,  whom  in 
temples,  concerts,  and  on  the  stage,  they  devote  to  the  pleasure  of  some 
delicate  ears  ?  and  that,  in  fine,  had  they  perceived,  that  ecclesiastics 
themselves  encourage  unnatural  fathers  to  perpetuate  their  crime,  by 
permitting  these  unfortunate  victims  to  be  received  into  the  churches, 
and  hired  to  serve  in  them  at  a  high  price  ?  they  would  then  neces- 
tarily  have  agreed,  that  a  religious  zeal  was  not  the  only  passion  by 
which  they  were  actuated.  They  would  have  been  sensible  that 
churches  were  made  a  refuge  for.  criminals  only  to  preserve,  by  this 
means,  a  greater  credit  with  an  infinite  number  of  men,  who  would 
look  with  respect  upon  the  monks,  as  the  only  protectors  that  could 
«ave  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws ;  that  they  punished  Galileo  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  system,  only  to  be  revenged  for  the  involuntary 
injury  done  them  by  a  great  man,  who,  perhaps,  by  enlightening  the 
.human  race,  and  appearing  more  learned  than  the  clergy,  might  lessen 
Iheir  credit  with  the  people.  It  is  true,  that,  even  in  Italy,  people 
recollect  with  horror  the  treatment  of  the  philosopher  by  the  inqui* 
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€oT  having  maiatained  that  the  Bun  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and 
does  not  move  round  the  earth ;  that  his  system  first  offended 
the  weak,  and  appeared  directly  contrary  to  that  text  of 
Scripture,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  ?'*  However,  able  divines  have 
since  naade  Galileo's  principles  agree  with  those  of  religion. 
Who  has  told  you,  that  a  divine  more  happy  or  more  enlight. 
ened  than  you,  will  not  remove  the  contradiction,  which  you 
think  you  perceive  between  your  religion  and  the  opinion  you 
resolve  to  condemn  ?  Who  forces  you  by  a  precipitate  censure 
to  expose,  if  not  religion,  at  least  its  ministers,  to  the  hatred 
excited  by  persecution  ?  Why,  always  borrowing  the  assistance 
offeree  and  terror,  would  you  impose  silence  on  men  of  genius, 
and  deprive  mankind  of  the  useful  knowledge  they  are  capable 
of  dispensing? 

You  obey,  you  say,  the  dictates  of  religion.  But  it  com- 
mands you  to  distrust  yourselves,  and  to  love  your  neighbour. 
If  ycM  do  not  act  in  conformity  to  these  principles,  you  are  then 
not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  God  *.  But  you  say,  by  whom  then 
are  we  inspired  ?  By  laziness  and  pride.  It  is  laziness,  the 
enemy  of  thought,  which  makes  you  averse  to  those  opinions, 
which  you  cannot,  without  study  and  some  fatigue  of  attention^ 
unite  with  the  principles  received  in  the  schools;  but  which 

sition .  As  a  proof  of  this  truth ,  I  quote  part  of  the  poem  of  the  priest 
Benedetto  Menzini,  priorted  and  publicly  sold  at  Florence.  The  poet 
addresses  himself  to  the  inquisitors  who  condemned  Galileo :  «  What,'* 
says  he,  **  was  your  blindness,  when  you  unworthily  dragged  this 
great  man  to  your  dungeon !  Is  this  the  pacific  spirit  recommended  to 
you  by  that  holy  apostle,  who  died  in  exile  at  Patmos !  No  :  you  were 
always  deaf  to  hit  precepts.  Let  us  persecute  the  wise ;  this  is  your 
maxim.  Proud  mortals,  under  an  exterior  that  inspires  only  humility, 
you,  who  q>eak  with  so  soft  a  voice,  and  yet  dip  your  hands  in  blood, 
what  mischievous  demon  introduced  you  among  us !'' 

*  If  the  same  devout  fanatic,  mild  in  China,  and  cruel  at  Lisbon, 
preaches  in  diSerent  countries  toleration  or  persecution ,  according  as 
he  is  there  more  or  less  powerful ;  how  can  he  reconcile  such  a  contra* 
dictory  conduct  with  the  tpirit  pf  the  gospel;  and  not  perceive,  that 
under  the  name  of  rehgton,  he  is  inspired  by  the  pride  of  command  i 
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being  proved  la  be  pfailiisopbicafly  tnie»  caaiiot  be  thoologt* 
cally  false. 

It  is  pride,  which  is  ordinarily  ctrried  toa  greater  height  in  Use 
bigot  than  in  any  other  person,  which  niaket  him  detest  in  the 
man  of  genias  the  bene^tor  of  the  hnn^s  race,  and  whidi 
exasperates  him  aigtinst  the  truths  discotvered  by  humility. 

It  is  then  this  hiziness  and  this  prrde,  which»  disguising 
themseltes^  under  the  appearance  of  zealf,  render  them  the 
|>er8ecutors  of  men  of  learning;  and  which  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  have  forged  chains,  built  gibbets,  and  held  the  torch 
to  the  piles  of  the  inquisition. 

Thus  the  same  pride,  which  is  ao  formidable  in  the  deFOQt 
^natic,  and  which  in  all  religions  makes  him  perseeate,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  the  men  of  genius,  sometimes  arms 
against  them  the  men  in  power* 

After  the  example  of  those  Pharisees,  who  treated  as  crimi- 
nals the  persons  who  did  not  adopt  all  their  decision^  bow 
many  viziers  treat;  as  enemies  to  the  nation,  those  who  do  not 
blindly  approve  their  condoct!  Drawn  into  this  error«  by  a 
mistaken  opinion  common  to  almost  all  mankind,  there  is  bo 

♦  If  we  except  luxury,  of  all  the  sins  most  prejudicial  to  mankind ; 
but  which  consists  in  an  act  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  our- 
selves, though  we  are  under  an  tUusion  with  respect  to  all  the  rest. 
Every  other  vice  we  transform  into  so  many  virtues.  We  take  the 
desire  of  grandeur,  for  elevation  of  sonl ;  avarice,  for  oBconomy  f  de^ 
fiunatton,  for  the  love  of  truth ;  and  an  ill-humour,  for  a  laudable 
atal.  Thus  most  of  these  passions  are  pretty  fommonfy  aUied  to 
bigotry. 

t  Those  divines  who  believe  that  the  popes  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of  thrones,  also  imagine  themselves  animated  with  a  pure  z^l  for  re* 
Jigion.  They  do  not  perceive  that  a  secret  motive  of  ambition  is 
blended  with  the  sanctity  of  their  intentions ;  that  the  only  means  of 
commanding  kings  is  to  consecrate  the  opinion  that  gives  the  pope  a 
right  to  depose  them,  in  case  of  heresy.  New  ecclesiastics  being  the 
sole  judges  of  heresy,  the  court  of  Rome,  says  the  Abb^  de  Longuerue, 
have  made  use  of  it  at  their  pleasure^  against  all  the  princes  who  dia* 
please  them* 
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vixier  who  does  not  take  bis  mietfot  for  tbat  of  the  nation  ; 
who  does  not  maintain,  without  koowtag.it,  that  to  humble  his 
pride^  is  to  iasolt  -the  public ;  and  that  to  blame  his  conduct, 
with  whaterer  precai^tioa  it  be  done,  is  to  excite  disturbances 
in  the  sUte.    But  you  deceive  jours^tes,  it  may  be  replied ; 
for,  in,  forming  this  judgment,  you  consult  only  jrour  vanity, 
and  not  the  general  interest.     Are  you  ignorant  that  a  virtu* 
ous  citizen  can  nerer  see  with,  indifierence  the  evils  occasioned 
by  a  bad  administration  ?    As  legidation  is  the  most  usefel  of 
all  the  sciences,  ouf^t  it  not,  like  evet y  other  science,  to  b^ 
improved  by  the  same  means  ?     Is  it  not  by  removing  the  er>> 
rors  of  Aristotle,  Aveiroes,  Avicenna,  and  all  the  inventois 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  thai  people  have  improved  these  art» 
and  these  sciences?     To  resolve  to  cover  the  faults  of  the  ad* 
ministration  with  the  veil  of  silence  is  then  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gr^s  of  the  legislation,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of 
mankind*    It  is  the  same  pride,  masked  under  the  name  df 
the  public  wel&re,   which  makes  you  advance  this  maxim, 
that  a  firnJt  being  once  committed,  the  divan  ought  always  to 
maintain  it/ and  that  authority  ought  not  to  submit.     But,  }f 
the  public  weK*are  be  the  principal  object  proposed  by  every 
prince  and  every  government,  ought  they  to  make  use  of  au^ 
thority  in  the  support  of  folly  ?     The  maxim  you  estabKsh 
can  only  signify,  I  have  given  my  advice,  and  would  not,  by 
sufiering  the  prince  to  be  informed  of  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing his  conduct,  cl^riy  prove  to  hira  that  I  have  given  him 
bad  counsel. 

There  are  few  men  who  escape  illusions  of  this  kind.  How 
many  persons,  who  have  good  intentions,  are  dishonest  for 
want  of  examining  themselves !  If  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  bodies  of  others,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  are  diaphanous, 
and  who  equally  penetrate  into  their  hearts,  and  into  their 
own,  the  number  of  these  is  but  small.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
true  knowledge  of  ourselves,  we  should  observe,  and  for  a 
long  time  study,  our  own  hearts.  The  persons  of  strict  mo- 
rals are  the  only  persons  who  concern  themselves  about  this 
examination;  most  other  men  are  ignorant  of  this  study. 
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Among  those  who  declaim  with  such  heat  agaiast  the  singtb 
Jarities  of  men  of  wit,  how  many  are  there  who^  believe  them. 
seWes  solely  animated  by  the  love  of  justice  and  troth ! 
HofiwTer,  let  me  ask,  why  do  you  attack  with  such  fury  a  ri* 
dicole  which  is  frequently  attended  with  no  injury  to  any  one  ? 
A  maa  affects  singularity.  Laugh  at  him,  and  welcome :  yo« 
would  thus  behave  to  a  person  without  merit,  and  why  should 
you  not  treat  a  man  of  genius  in  the  same  manner  ?  It  is  be. 
cause  his  singularity  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public  :  now 
their  attention  being  once  fixed  upon  a  pexson  of  merit,  it  is 
employed  about  him;  tkey  forget  you,  and  your  pride  is 
vounded.  This  is  the  secret  principle  both  of  the  respect 
you  affect  to  ^ew  for  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  of  your 
hatred  of  singularity.  -^ 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  what  is  exti^ordinary  makes 
an  impressioi},  and  that  this  adds  to  the  fame  of  the  man  oi 
wit ;  that  simple  and  modest  merit  it  less  esteemed,  which  is 
in  injustice  you  are  willing  to  revenge  by  decrying  singula* 
jrity.  But  does  envy,  I  replyi  prevent  your  perceiving  where 
affectation  is,  and  where  it  is  not  ?  In  geQeilE(}>  men  of  supe- 
rior abilities  are  but  little  subject  to  it;  a  hfty  and'  thoughtful 
disposition  may  be  attended  with  singularity,  but  will  never 
produce  much  appearance  of  it.  The  affectation  of  singular* 
fity  is  then  very  uncommon. 

What  activity  does  it.require  to  support  a  singular  character  ? 
What  knowjedge  of  the  world  must  such  a  person  have,  nicely 
to  choose  such  a  ridicule  as  will  render  him  neither  despicable 
nor  odidus  to  other  men ;  to  adapt  that  ridicule  to  his  character 
and  proportion  it  to  his  merit  ?  For,  in  shorty  it  is  only  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  genius  that  is  allowed  to^be  particularly  ridi- 
culous. Hav^  we  this  ?  we  may  make  use  of  it ;  the  ridicule, 
far  from  injuring  us,  is  of  service.  When  iEneas  descended 
into  bell,  in  order  to  pacify  the  monster  that  watched  at  its 
gates,  that  hero,  by  the  advice  of  the  Sybil,  provided  himself 
with  a  cake,  which  he  tossed  into  the  mouth  of  Cerberus. 
Who  knows  whether  merit,  in  order  to  appease  the  hatred  of 
Its  cotemporaries^  ought  ml  tbi^  to  ca^t  iqto  the  mouth  of 
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^nvy  the  cake  of  ridicule  ?  Prudence  requires  this>  and  even 
human  nature  renders  it  necessary.  If  there  appeared  a  per-* 
feet  man,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  by  some  great  follies^ 
to  sofiten  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-citi^iens.  It  is  true,  that  in 
this  respect  we  may  trust  to  nature,  since  she  has  provided 
every  man  with  a  sufficient  number  of  fauks  to  render  him 
supportable. 

A  certain  proof,  namely  envy,  under  the  name  of  justice, 
is  let  loose  against  the  follies  of  men  of  genius,  so  that  all 
their  singularity  does  not  offend  us.  A  gross  singularity,  that 
flatters  the  vanity  of  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  by  making 
him  perceive  that  the  man  of  merit  has  faults  from  which  he  is 
exempt,  by  persuading  him  that  all  men  of  genius  are  fools, 
and  that  he  alone  is  wise,  is  a  singularity  always  very  proper 
to  conciliate  his  good-will.  Let  a  man  of  genius,  for  in- 
stance, dress  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  most  men  who 
do  not  distinguish  wisdom  from  folly>  and  know  it  only  by  the 
length  of  a  peruke,  will  take  him  for  a  fool;  they  will  laugh 
at  him,  but  like  him  the  better  for  it.  In  exchange  for  the 
pleasure  they  find  in  ridiculing  him,  they  will  freely  allow  him 
the  praise  that  is  his  due.  People  cannot  frequently  laugh  at  d 
man  without  talking  much  of  him.  Now  this,  which  would 
ruin  a  fool,  increases  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  merit.  They 
do  not  laugh  at  him  without  acknowledging,  and  perhaps  even 
exaggerating^  his  superiority,  with  respect  to  his  distinguish- 
ing excellence ;  and  by  outrageous  declamations,  the  envious, 
unknown  to  themselves,  even  contribute  to  his  glory.  What 
gratitude  do  I  owe  you  ?'»  will  the  man  of  genius  freely  say  ; 
"  your  hatred  makes  me  friends !  The  public  will  not  long  be 
deceived  by  the  motives  of  your  anger :  you  are  offended,  not 
by  my  singularity,  but  at  my  reputation.  If  you  dared,  you 
would,  like  me,  be  singular:  but,  you  know,  that  an  affected 
singularity  is  extremely  flat  in  a  man  without  wit ;  your  in- 
stinct informs  you,  either  that  you  have  not,  or  at  least 
that  the  public  does  not  grant  you,  the  merit  necessary  to  ap« 
pear  particular.    This  b  the  true  cause  of  your  abhorrence  of 
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•ingularity*.  You  resemble  those  artfal  womett  ^nh»,  inoes- 
saatly  excktimiBg  against  the  indecency  of  all  modern  dresses 
proper  to  shew  the  <Kape»  do  BOt  perceive  ihaJt  ihey  owe  their 
respect  for  ancteat  fashiony  only  to  their  personal  deformity.'' 

Whatever  we  have  that  is  ridicoioos^  we  always  conceid 
from  ourselves ;  we  only  perceive  it  in  others.  I  shall  mentton 
on  this  subject  a  fact  pleasant  enongh,  which  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  Our  days.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  his,  whole  court.  The  supper  was  served  up 
in  a  vestibule,  which  opened  on  a  parterre.  In  the  midst  of 
the8Qpper>  a  lady  thought  she  saw  a  spider:  ^le  was^ seized 
with  fear«  screamed  out^  left  the  table,  fled  into  the  gardeo, 
imd  fell  down  on  the  grasft.  At  the  moment  of  her  fall,  she 
beard  somebody  near  her ;  this  was  the  duke's  prime  minister* 
•*  O  Sir!**  said  she,  "  you  revive  my  courage:  how  mack 
am  I  obliged  to  you !  I  was  afraid  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  im- 
pertinence.*'—** O  Madam !  who  could  stay  t^iere  ?'*  replied 
tile  minister:  ''  but  tell  me,  was  it  a  very  large  one?"— 
•<  Dear  Sir!  it  was  quite  frightful."— '*  Did  it  fly  near  me  ?'^ 
added  he,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  the  spider  fly !"— "  How," 
letumed  he,  ''  is  it  only  for  a  spider  that  you  make  all  this  to 


*  To  the  same  cause  we  ought  to  attribute  the  love  whidi  almost 
all  fools  afiect  to  have  for  probity,  when  they  say,  we  fly  the  men  of 
wit,  tJiey  are  bad  company,  and  dangerous  men.  Biit  k  ^ay  be  said 
the  church,  the  court,  the  magistracy,  and  the  treasury,  fimiiidimea 
as  worthy  of  censure  as  the  academies.  Most  men  of  learning  have 
not  even  an  inclination  to  become  knaves.  Besides,  the  desire  of 
esteem,  which  always  supposes  the  love  of  study,  serves  them,  in 
this  respect,  as  a  preservative.  Among  the  men  of  learning,  there 
are  few  whose  probity  is  not  confirmed  by  some  virtuous  actions. 
But  even  supposing  them  as  great  cheats  as  the  blockheads,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  may  at  least  compensate  for  the  vices  of  the  heart  j 
but  the  fool  has  nothinoj  to  atone  for  them.  Why  then  do  they  fly 
feom  the  men  of  genius  ?  It  is  because  they  are  humbled  by  their 
presence^  and  take  tljat  for  a  love  of  virtue  which  is  only  an  aversion 
to  persons  of  superior  abilities. 
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do  ?  Go,  Madam,  yoa  are  very  weak  :  I  thought  it  had  been 
a  batt/^  This  fact  ig  the  history  of  all  mankind  :  we  cannot 
sopport  oar  own  ridicule  m  another;  we  reciprocally  o&ev 
abuse,  and  in  this  world  it  is^  always  absurdity  that  laughs  at 
folly.  Thus,  after  Solomon,  one  is  always  tempted  to  cry 
ottt — ^  AH  is  vanity."  On  this  vanity  depends  most  of  our 
mistaken  opinions.  But  as  it  is  more  particularly  in  afi^rs  of 
advice,  that  these  mistakes  are  more  easil5''  perceived,  after, 
having  exposed  some  of  the  errors  into  which  wc  are  throwa 
by  a  profound  ignorance  of  ourselves,  it  must  strll  be  of  use  to 
shew  the  errors  into  which  we  are  sometimes  precipitated  by. 
the  ignorance  of  others. 


CHAP.   XL 

OF  ADVICE. 


Every  man  whom  we  consult  always  believes  that  his  coun- 
sel is  dictated  by  friendship  J  He  says  so  ;  most  men  believe 
him  upon  his  word,  and  their  blind  confidence  but  too  often 
leads  them  into  error.  It  would,  however,  be  very  easy  to 
nndeceive  ourselves  in  this  particular;  for  we  love  but  few 
people,  and  would  advise  all  the  world.  From  whence  does 
this  madness  of  giving  advtce  derive  its  source?  From  our 
vanity.  Most  men  have  the  folly  to  believe  themselves  wise, 
and  much  more  bo  than  their  neighbours,  and  therefore  they 
are  pleased  with  every  thing  that  confirms  thi«  opinion.  Who^ 
ever  consults  us,  is  agreeable  to  us,  for  this  is  a  confession  of 
inferiority  which  flatters  our  vanity.  Besides,  what  opportu- 
nities does  our  being  consulted  give  us  to<lisplay  our  maximi^ 
our  ideas,  and  our  senftiments,  to  talk  much  of  ourselves,  and 
to  our  own  advantage!  Thus  there  is  nobody  who  does  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  Ijiiore  -employed  about  the  interest  of 
our  vanity,  than  afboHit  the  interest  of  the  person  who  comes 
to  consult  us,  he  commonly  leaves  us  without  being  in- 
ftrucled,   or  enhgfatened ;    and  our  eounsels  have  been  oil r 
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own  panegyric.    Thcu  our  advice  is  aknosi  constantly  dictated 
by  vanity,  and  hence  we  would  correct  all  the  world. 

Upon  this  subject,  a  philosopher  replied,  to  one  of  these 
persons  eager  to  give  his  advice—*'  How  should  I  correct  my 
fault99  when  thou  thyself  bast  not  corrected  the  desire  of 
giving  correction  }*'  If  it  was  in  feet  friendship  alone  tbat 
gave  counsel,  this,  like  all  other  lively  passions,  would  make 
known  when  and  how  we  ought  to  give  advice.  In  the  case 
of  ignorance,  for  example,  there  is  no  doubt  but  advice  may 
be  very  useful :  a  physician,-  a  counsellor,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  politician,  may  each,  in  their  separate  professions,  give  ex* 
cellent  advice.  In  every  other  case  it  is  useless,  and  often 
even  ridiculous,  because  people,  in  general,  always  propose 
themselves  for  a  model. 

Let  an  ambitious  man  consult  a  person  of  moderate  desires, 
and  propo.^e  to  him  his  views  and  projects  :  '*  Abandon  them/' 
the  latter  will  say ;  *'  do  not  expose  yourself  to  dangers  and 
vexations  without  number ;  but  deliver  yourself  to  sweet  and 
peaceful  employments/'  To  this  the  ambitious  man  will  re- 
ply-—'* If  I  had  still  my  choice  to  make,  I  might  follow  your 
advice  ;  but  my  passions  are  fixed,  my  character  formed,  and 
my  habits  settled.  I  would  make  the  best  of  them,  so  as  to 
promote  my  own  happiness ;  and  upon  this  point  I  would* con- 
sult you.''  In  vain  would  he  add,  that  the  character  being 
once  formed,  it  is  impossible  to  change  it ;  that  the  pleasures 
.of  a  man  of  moderate  desires  are  insipid  to  one  filled  with  am- 
bition ;  and  the  minister  disgraced,  would  die  with  lassitude 
and  inaction.  Whatever  reason  he  alledged,  the  man  of  mo- 
derate abilities  would  constantly  repeat-—'*  You  ought  not  to 
be  ambitious."  Methinks  I  hear  a  physician  say  to  his  patient, 
'*  Sir,  do  not  have  a  fever." 

The  old  men  constantly  use  the  same  language.    When  a 

young  man  consults  them,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  he  ou^ht 

to  observe — '*  Fly,"  say  they,    '*  plays,    operas,  balls,  the 

,  assemblies  of  the  women,    and  every  frivolous  amusement : 

.imitate  us,  aud  employ  yourself  entirely  about  making  your 

fortune."    But  the  young  man  will  j^eply-^*'.  I.^^^stillfond 
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of  pleasure ;  I  love  women  to  distraction ;  how  then  shall  I 
renounce  theqa?  You  must  be  sensible  that  at  my  age  this 
pleasure  is  an  appetite/'  Whatever  he  can  say,  an  old  man 
will  never  comprehend  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  woman  is  so 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  young  man.  Every  sensation; 
which  we  do  not  experience,  we  cannot  allow  to  exist.  The 
old  man  no  longer  seeks  pleasure,  and  pleasure  no  longer  seeks 
him.  The  objects  with  which  he  was  incessantly  employed  in 
bis  youth,  insensibly  retire  from  his  sight.  Man  then  may  be 
compared  to  a  vessel  that  sails  with  a  fair  wind  in  a  high  sea; 
it  gradually  loses  sight  of  the  persons  that  stand  on  the  shore, 
and  sQon  disappears  from  their  eyes.  Whoever  considers  the 
ardour  with  which  men  propose  themselves  for  models,  may 
imagine  that  he  sees  a  number  of  persons  swimming  upon  a 
great  lake,  and  being  carried  by  different  currents,  lift  up 
their  heads  above  the  water,  crying  to  each  other—"  It  is 
me  you  must  follow,  and  there  you  must  land.'*  Held  fast  by 
chains  of  brass,  fixed  to  a  rock,  the  wise  man .  contemplates 
their  folly,  crying — "  Do  you  not  see  that>  drawn  by  dif- 
ferent currents,  you  cannot  land  at  the  same  place  ?^'  To 
advise  a  man  to  say  this,  or  to  do  that,  is  commonly  nothing 
more  than—"  I  would  act  in  that  manner,  or  I  would  speak 
thus."  Thus  the  words  in  Moliere— '*  You  are  a  goldsmith, 
master  Josse;"  applied  to  the  pride  of  setting  ourselves  up 
for  an  example,  is  more  general  than  is  imagined.  .There  is 
not  a  blockhead  but  would  take  upon  himself  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius^.  Methinks,  I 
see  the  chief  of  the  Natchesf,  who. every  morning,  at  the 
rising  of  Aurora,  w.alks  out  of  his  cabin,  and  marks  out  for 
the  sun,  his  brother,  the  course  he  is  to  take. 

But,  say  you,  the  man  who  is  consulted  may,  doubtless,  be 


*  He  who  is  not  an  equerry  gives  no  advice  about  breaking  horses* 
But  we  are  not  so  difBdent  in  cases  of  morality ;  without  having 
studied  it,  we  believe  ourselves  very  learned,  and  able  to  give  advice 
to  the  whole  world. 

f  A  savage  nation. 
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vnder  an  illusion,  and  attribateto  friendship,  wbat  is  only  the 
efifect  of  vanity ;  but  bow  can  this  iHusion  pass  upon  hifki  whd 
consults  him  ?  Why  is  not  he  in  this  respect  enlightened  by 
his  own  interest  ?  It  is  because  he  readily  beheres  that  olhei^ 
Uke  an  interest  in  his  concerns  which  they  really  do  not ; 
because  most  men  are  weak,  and,  not  being  able  to  tondnct 
Ihemselves,  they  have  occasion  for  others  to  mark  cmt  tbeit 
conduct,  and  it  is  very  easy,  as  observation  proves,  tocommu* 
nicale  to  such  a  person  the  high  opinion  the  adviser  has  of 
himself.  This  is  not  the  case  with  one  who  has  a  firm  mind. 
If  he  consults^  it  is  because  he  is  ignorant :  be  knows  that  in 
every  other  case,  and  particularly  what  relates  to  his  owa 
happiness,  he  ought  to  consult  none  but  his  own  judgment. 
In  iact,  if  the  goodness  of  advice  depends  upon  ah  exact 
knowledge  ef  the  circumstances,  in  which  those  whom  we 
advise  are  placed,  to  whom  can  a  man  better  apply  than  to 
himself?  As  a  warm  interest  enlightens  us  with  reqpect  to  all 
the  subjects  of  oar  inquiries,  who  can  be  more  enlightened 
than  we,  in. regard  to  our  own  happiness?  Who  knows  whe* 
ther,  on  the  charactei:s  being  formed,  and  the  habks  fixed-, 
each  person  is  not  able  to  conduct  himself  as  well  as  possible, 
even  though  he  should  app^ur  a  fool?  Every  body  knows  the 
answer  of  a  famous  oculist:  a  countryman  went  to  consult 
bini»  and  found  him  sitting  at  table,  eating  and  drinking 
heartily  :  *'  What  must  1  do  for  my  eyes  ?"  said  the  peasants 
'*  You  must  abstain  from  wine,^*  replied  the  oculist,  ^  But  it 
teems  to  met"  returned  the  peasant,  walking  up  nearer  to  htm, 
**  that  your  eynes  are  not  much  better  than  mine,  and  yet  you 
drink."—'*  Truly,"  replied  the  oculist,  "  that  is,  because 
I  am  fonder  of  drinking  than  of  being  cured.^»  How  many 
men  are  there,  like  this  oculist,  whose  happiness  depends 
on  passions  that  must  plunge  them  ia  the  greatest  misery; 
and  yet,  however,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  would  be 
fools,  did  they  endeavour  to  be  more  wise.  There  are 
men,  and  experience  has  shewn  that  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  who  are  so  miserable,  that  they  can  no  others 
wise  be  happy  than  by  performing  actions  that  lead  to  the 
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grave*.  But  it  may  be  answered,  there  are  abo  men  who, 
lor  want  of  wise  advice,  daily  commit  the  grossest  &uks  ;  and 
good  advice,  doubtless,  might  make  them  escape  these  misfor* 
tones.  But,  I  say,  that  they  would  commit  more  coosiderablt 
<hies  stilU  if  they  gave  themselves  up.incoosideraldy  to  thd 
counsels  of  others.  Whoever  blindly  follows  them,  must  ob- 
serve a  conduct  fuil  of  inconsistencies,  commoofy  more  £ital 
Ibatt  the  excess  even  of  the  passions. 

A  person,  by  abandoning  himself  to  his  disposition,  spares,  at 
least,  the  useless  efforts  he  might  make  to  resist  it.  However 
violent  the  tempest  may  be,  when,  we  sail  before  the  wind  w€ 
support  without  fatigue  the  impetuosity  of  the  sea :  but  if  we 
resolve  to  struggle  against  the  waves,  and  turn  the  sid«of  th« 
vessel  to  the  storm,  we  shall  always  find  the  sea  more  rough 
and  dangerous. 

•  Inconsiderate  advice  precipitates  us  too  often  into  the  abyss 
of  misfortune.  Hence  we  ought  often  to  call  to  mind  this  say** 
ing  of  Socrates :  *'  May  1,'*  says  that  philosopher,  *'  always 
be  on  my  guard  against  my  masters,  and  my  friends,  constantly 
preserve  my  soul  in  a  tranquil  situation,  and  obey  none  but  rea- 
son, the  best  of  counsellors!'*  Whoever  hears  reason,  is  not 
only  deaf  to  bad  counsel,  but  also  weighs,  ii)  the  balance  of  doubt, 
the  counsels  even  of  those  men  who  are  respectable  by  their 
age,  their  dignity,  and  their  merit,  yet  consider  themselves  as 
of  too  much  importance,  and,  like  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  have 
a  corner  of  folly,  to  whicl^they  would  bring,  every  thing. 

If  advice  is  ever  useful,  it  is  when  it  puts  us  in  a  condition 
t<r  judge  better  for  ourselves^:  if  it  is  prudent  to  desire  it,  it  is 
only  so  when  it  is  asked  of  those  wise  men  f ,  who,  knowing 

^  If,  as  Pascal  says,  habit  is  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  first  nature, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  guilty  habit,  once  confirmed,  will 
last  as  long  as  life. 

f  Every  age,  perhaps,  produces  not  above  five  or  six  men  of  this 
kind  ;  and  yet  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  physic,  we  consult  the  first 
good  woman.  We  do  not  say  that  morality,  like  each  of  the  other 
sciences,  requires  much  stiidy  and  reftection.  Evel-y  one  believes 
that  he  understands  it,  because  there  is  no  public  school  in  whidi  it  is 
to  be  learned. 
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the  «carcity  and  valoe  of  good  counsel,  afe  very  frugal  \n  giving 
it.  In  fact,  in  order  to  give  such  as  will  be  of  use,  it  requires 
the  greatest  care  to  dive  into  the  character  of  the  man :  what 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  adviser  to  have  of  his  taste^ 
his  inclinations,  the  sensations  by  which  he  is  animated,  and 
the  degree  of  those  inward  feelings  by  which  he  is  affected  ? 
What  skill  to  foresee  the  faults  he  would  commit  and  the  cir« 
cumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed  by  fortune,  and ,  to 
judge,  inconsequence  of  this,  whether  the  fault  he  would  cor- 
rect, would  not  be  changed  into  a  virtue,  in  the  station  in  which 
he  will  probably  be  placed  ?  This  is  the  picture  of  those  diffi* 
culties  which  render  the  wise  so  reserved  on  the  article  of  giving 
advice.  Thus  it  is  only  of  those,  who  scarce  even  give  any^ 
that  we  ought  to  demand  it.  All  other  counsels  naay  be  justly 
suspected. 

But  is  there  any  mark  by  which  we  may  know  the  counsels 
of  a  wise  man?  Yes,  doubtless  there  are.  All  the  passions 
have  a  different  language.  We  may  then,  from  the  advice 
itself,  form  a  judgment  of  the  motive  from  which  it  was  given. 
In  most  men,  as  1  have  said  above,  it  is  dictated  by  pride ;  and 
the  counsels  of  pride,  which  are  always  humbling,  are  scarcely 
ever  followed.  Pride  gives  them  ;  pride  resists  them.  It  is 
the  anvil  which  makes  the  hammer  fly  back.  The  artof  mak- 
,  ing  them  relished,  which  of  all  the  arts  among  mankind  is,  per- 
haps,  the  least  improved,  is  absolutely  unknown  to  pride.  It 
does  not  examine :  its  counsels,  and  its  decision?,  are  proofs  of  its 
ignorance.  "  Mortals,"  cries  the  proud  man,  ''  listen  to  me: 
superior  in  understanding  to  others,  I  speak ;  let  them  attend,  and 
rely  on  my  knowledge  :  to  reply,  is  to  offend  me.*'  Thus  always 
full  of  a  profound  respect  for  himself,  whoever  resists  his  advice 
is  a  conceited  fellow,  who  wanted  flatterers  and  not  friends. 
"Vain  man,*' might  they  reply,  "on  whom  ought  this  rep  roach  to 
fall  but  on  thyself,  who  behaves  with  such  violence  to  those^ 
who  do  nof,  by  a  blind  difference  to  thy  decisions,  flatter  thy 
presumption  ?  Learn  that  it  is  thy  ill  temper  that  saves  thee 
from  the  vice  of  flattery.  Besides,  what  wouId*st  thou  mean 
by  that  love  of  flattery,  with  which  all  men  reciprocally  re* 
proach  each  other,  and  of  which,  particularly  the  great,  and 
principally  kings,  are  accused  >*^    Every  body,  doubtless,  hates 
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praise  when  he  believes  it  to  be  false:  people  then  loYe  flat« 
terers  only  in  the  quality  of  sincere  admirers.  Under  this  it 
is  impossible  not  to  love  them,  because  every  one  believes  that 
his  actions  are  laudable  and  \?orthy  of  praise.  Whoever  dis* 
dains  eulogiums>  suAers  at  least  people  to  praise  him  on  this 
account.  When  they  detest  the  flatterer,  it  is  because  they 
know  him  to  be  such.  In  flattery  it  is  not  then  %he  praise,  but  the 
falsehood,  which  shocks  us.  If  the  man  of  abilities  appears  less 
sensible  of  eulogiums,  it  is  because  he  more  frequently  perceiites 
their  falsehood :  but  let  an  artful  flatterer  praise  him,  persist 
in  praising  him,  and  sometimes  seem  to  mingle  blame  with  the 
eulogiums  he  bestows,  the  man  of  genius  will,  sooner  or  later^ 
be  his  dupe.  From  the  artist  to  the  prince,  every  one  loves 
praise,  and  consequently  delicate  flattery. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  have  not  kings  been  seen  to  bear,  with 
gratitude,  the  severe  representations  of  a  vjrtuous  counsellor  ? 
Yes,  without  doubt;  but  these  princes  were  jealous  of  their 
glory ;  they  were,  warmly  desirous  of  pronM)ting  the  pubbc 
welfare;  and  this  disposition  forced  them  to  invite  to 
their  courts,  men  animated  by  the  same  passion^  that  is,  men 
who  would  give  them  no  counsels  but  what  were  favourable  to 
the  people.  Now,  if  such  counsellors  flatter  a  virtuous  princ^^ 
at  least  in  the  object  of  his  passion,  if  they  do  always  flatter 
him  in  the  means  he  makes  use  of  to  satisfy  it,  such  a  liberty 
cannot  oflend  him.  I  say  more,  such  a  truth  may  sometimes 
flatter  him :  it  is  the  pleasing  blow  of  a  mistress. 

Let  a  man  go  to  a  miser  and  tell  him,  you  are  to  blame,  you 
place  your  money  out  very  badly ;  if  you  was  to  employ  it  in 
such  a  manner,  you  would  And  your  account  in  it:  far  from 
being  shocked  at  such  frankness,  the  miser  would  be  pleased 
with  the  author  of  it.  In  disapproving  his  conduct,  he  flatters 
him  in  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  that  is,  in  the  object  of  his 
passion.  Now,  what  I  say  of  the  miser  may  be  applied  to  the 
virtuous  king. 

In  regard  to  a  prince  who  is  not  in  love  with  glory,  or  the 

•  public  welfare,  this  prince  can  draw  to  his  court  none  but  such 

men  as  may  instruct  him  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  his  desires, 

as  his  taste,  his  prejudices,  his  views,  his  projects,  aihd  his 
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pleasures:  he  will  then  be  surroended  by  none  but  vicicHM 
meoy  to  whom  the  publie  dislike  gives  the  nanae  of  flatterers*. 
AH  virtuoas  men  fly  far  from  him.  To  require  that  th^y 
ritould  assemble  about  his  throne,  would  be  to  demand  an  im-' 
possibility,  and  to  resolire  to  produce  an  effect  without  a  cause* 
Tyrants  and  great  princes  ought  to  determine  themselves  by 
the  same  motives,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends;  they  di^r 
•sly  in  the  passion  by  which  they  are  animated. 

Every  man  would  then  be  praised  and  flattered ;  but  all 
would  not  have  it  done  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is  only  ia 
this  particular  that  the  diflerence  between  them  consists.  The 
proud  are  not  free  from  this  desire:  what  stronger  proof  caw 
there  be  of  tliis,  than  the  haughtiness  with  which  they  decide, 
and  the  blind  submission  they  require  ?  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
wise  man :  his  self-love  is  not  shewn  in  a  insolent  manner;  and 
if  he  gives  advice,  he  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Sound  reason  always  suspects  that  it  has  not  considered 
an  object  in  all  its  views.  Thus  in  these  counsels  are  always 
found  some  expressions  of  doubt  proper  to  shew  the  sitoatiim 
of  the  mind.  Such  are  these  phrases:  I  believe  that  yo«i 
ought  to  conduct  yourself  in  such  a  manner:  such  is  my  ad- 
vice :  such  the  motives  on  which  I  form  my  opinion :  but 
adopt  nothing  without  examination,  &c*  From  this  manner  of 
giving  advice,  we  may  discover  the  wise  man  :  he  alone  can 
succeed  with  men  of  abilities;  and  if  he  has  not  always  the 
same  success  with  men  of  meaner  intellects,  it  is  because  these 
last,  being  often  uncertain,  require  a  person  to  put  an  end  to 
their  irresolution,  and  determine  for  them  ;  they  confide  more 
in  folly,  delivered  with  a  firm  voice,  than  in  the  wisdom  that 
^aks  with  hesitation. 

The  friendship  which  advises^  assumes  nearly  the  same  veioe 
with  that  of  wisdom,  it  only  unites  the  expi^ssion  of  that  passion 


♦  "  Most  princes,"  says  the  poet  Saadi,  "  are  so  indififerent  with  re- 
wftct  to  good  ccHiniel,  and  have  so  seldom  need  of  virtuous  &iend^ 
that  it  is  always  a  sign  of  a  public  calamity,  when  these  virtuous  men 
i^pear  at  court  They  are  never  called  but  in  an  extremity,  and 
cojnmonly  «t  the  instant  when  the  state  is  without  resource.*' 
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Uriib  Ibal  of  j^ttbt.  If  th^  adVkv  resisted,  or  does  the  friend 
proce^  »  fur  e^  to  despise  it  ?  it  then  makes  itself  better 
kaowQ,  end,  ai^r  haviog  vede  its  representations^  it  cries  with 
^ytadesj  ''  Let  us  go»  my  lord;  let  us  catry  off  Hermione/' 

Every  passioa  has  then  its  turns,  iu  expression^  and  its  par-^ 
lacular  laaAnejr  t  therefore^  the  man  who^  by  an  exact  analysis  of 
the  phrases  and  expressions  used  by  the  different  passions, 
abould  give  the  signs  by  which  we  might  know  them,  would 
Aottbtless  highly  ddserre  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  Then 
We  migh^  from  the  moltiiude  of  sensations  produced  by  each 
act  of  the  will,  distinguish^  at  least,  that  which  rules  over  u9» 
Till  that  tiflie  mea  will  be  ignorant  of  themselves^  and  will  fall 
into  the  gp:oi»eiterrQrsk 

CHAP.  Xlt 

OF  GOOD   SfiN$S« 

l^si  dlifference  biCween  wit  and  good  sense  proceeds  from 
the  different  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  one 
if  the  effect  of  strong  passions,  and  the  other  of  the  absence  of 
Ibose  very  passions*  The  mad  of  good  sense  does  not  com* 
laoply  iill  into  any  of  those  errors  into  which  we  are  drawn 
by  the  pasion^  neither  does  he  receive  any  of  those  beams  of 
light  that  are  nwiag  to  vrarm  passions*  In  the  current  of  life> 
and  in  such  things  wh#re  a  peHfect  tiew  may  be  obtained  by  an 
indifferent  eye,  the  man  of  good  sense  dded  not  deceive  him« 
•elf  in  relation  to  thosd  ^uestion^  that  are  a  little  complicated, 
wbtre,  in  order  to  perceive  and  discover  the  truth,  some  efforts 
Innst  be  raade>  and  some  fntigue  of  attention  endured ;  the 
aum  of  good  sense  is  blind  t  deprived  of  the  ptlssionsi  he  finds 
liimself  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  that  eouragei  of  that  acti- 
vity of  soul,  and  of  that  continued  attention  which  alone  can  en* 
lighten  him.  flense  eappoees  then  no  invention,  nor  conse« 
^uently  any  wit  i  and  here,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  term, 
•ease  ends  where  wit  begins*. 

■Ill  '  I        ■  •  11  M  I        I  •  ll.l'il-         •' 


*  II  will  bd  found,  that  I  here  distinguish  wit  from  good  i 
Which  aae  sometimes  oonftranM  hi  the  ordinary  use  of  these  words. 
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We  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude  ffrom  hence,  that  ^doA 
sense  is  so  very  common.  The  men  without  passions  are  rarei 
Solid  judgment,  which  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is,  be- 
yond contradiction,  the  nearest  to  good  sense,  is  not  free  ftotit 
the  passions*  Besides,  the  blockheads  are  not  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  the  men  of  wit.  If  all  pretend  to  good  senses 
and  even  assume  the  character»  we  shall  not  believe  them  upoa 
their  word.  M*  Diafoirus  says,  ^'  I  judge  by  the  heaviness 
of  my  sod's  imagination,  that  he  will  in  time  have  a  good 
judgment."  People  always  want  good  sense^  when  they  have 
no  other  pretensions  to  it  than  their  want  of  wit. 

Is  the  body  politic  sound  ?     The  men  of  good  sense  may  be 
called  to  great  places,  and  fill  them  worthily;  but  if  the  state 
be  attacked  by  a  disease,  the  men  of  good  sense  are  extremely 
dangerous.     Mediocrity  preserves  things  in  the  state  in  which 
it  found  them.     Every  thiiig  is  left  to  go  on  as  it  will:    the 
silence  of  these  people  conceals  the  progt^ess  of  the  evil,  and 
opposes  the  effectual  remedies  that  might  be  brought  ageiinst 
it:  they  commonly  do  not  make  known  the  disease  till  it  is  be* 
come  incurable.  In  regard  to  those  secondary  places,  where  they 
are  not  intrusted  with  the   management^   but  the  punctual 
execution,  they  are  commonly  very  prc^r  for  th^iti.*   Tht 
only  faults  they  commit  are  those  of  ignorance,  which,  in  in- 
ferior places,  are  almost  constantly  of  little  importance.    Am 
to  their  particular  conduct^  it  is  not  masterly »- but  it  is  always 
reasonable.    The  absence  of  the  passions,  preventing  all  the 
light  derived  from  these  passions,  makes  them  at  the  same 
time  avoid  all  the  errors  to  which  the  passions.  Vrould  precipi* 
tate  them.     Sensible  men  are  in  general  more  h^ppy  than  those 
influenced  by  strong  passions :  in  the  mean  time,  the  indite- 
reuce  of  the  first  renders  the^m  less  happy  than  the  man  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  who,  being  born  sensible,  has  by  age  and 
reflection  weakened  that  sensibility;  but  his  heart  is  still  open 
to  the  weakness  of  others  5    bit  sensibility  revives  for  them, 
and  he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  sensible  without  being  lest 
happy.    Thus  he  is  more  amiable  in  the  eye9  of  ^1  his  fellow* 
citizens,  who  ai;e  pleased  with  bis  weakness* 
However  rare  good  sense  may  be,  the  advantages  it  procures 
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$re  only  personal ;  they  cannot  be  extended  to  the  human  race. 
The  man  of  good  sense  cannot  pretend  to  the  public  gratitude^ 
»or  consequently  to  glory.  But  prudence,  it  is  said,  which  is 
one  of  the  attendants  of  good  sense,  is  a  virtue  which  it  is  fop 
the  advantage  of  all  nMions  to  honour.  This  prudence,  so 
boasted  of,  and  sometimes  so  useful  to  individuals,  is  not,  with 
respect  to  a  whole  nation,  a  virtue  so  desirable  as  is  imagined. 
Of  all  the  gifts  heaven  could  bestow  ypon  a  people,  the  most 
fatal,  without  dispute,  would  be  that  of  prudence,  if  it  were 
rendered  common  to  all  the  citizens.  What,  in  fact,  is  the 
prudent  man  ?  He  who  keeps  evils  at  a  distance ;  an  image 
strong  enough  for  what  balances  in  his  mind  the  presence  of  a 
pleasure  that  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Now  let  us  suppose,  that 
prudence  were  to  descend  on  all  the  heads  that  compose  ujia* 
tion :  where  would  be  found  the  men  who,  for  five-pence  a* 
day,  woujd  in  battle  confront  death,  fatigue,  and  diseases? — ^ 
What  woman  would  present  herself  at  the  altar  of  Hymen  to 
expose  herself  to  the  trouble  of  child-bearing,  to  the  pain  and 
danger  of  delivery^  to  the  humours  and.  contradiction  of  a  has* 
band,  and  to  the  vexations  occasioned  by  the  death  or  ill-con- 
duct of  children  ?  What  man,  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion,  would  not  despise  the  fleeting  pleasures 
of  this  world,  and,  entirely  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
salvation,  seek  ftnly  in  an  austere  life  the  means  of  increasing 
the  felicity  that  is  to  be  the  reward  of  sanctity  ?  What  man 
would  not  choose,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  most  perfect  state, 
and  that  in  which  his  salvation  would  *be  least  exposed  ?  would 
he  not  prefer  the  palm  of  celibacy  t6  the  myrtles  of  love,  and 
bury  himself  in  a  monastery  *i  It  is  then  to  imprudence  that 
posterity  owes  its  existence.  It  is  the  presence  of  pleasure,  its 
all-powerful  vievf^  that  ^.raves  distant  misfortune,  and  destroys 
foresight :  it  is,  therefore,  to  imprudence  and  folly  that  heaven 

t  When  it  was  inquired  in  China,  whether  the  missionaries  should 
he  zXioyred  to  preach  freely  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  said>  the  men 
of  letters,  assembled  on  this  subject,  saw  no  danger  in  it.  They  did 
not  foresee,  said  they,  that  a  religion,  in  which  celibacy  is  th^  most 
peif^  state,  coukl  be  very  extensive. 
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attaches  tbeprttenration  of  eai{>irM,  and  tb«  j^i^lioii  of  tW 
world.  It  appears,  tbat^  according  to  tho  aelual  contttUiti«m 
•f  most  gof  ernments,  prudence  is  only  desirable  in  a  very 
mall  number  of  citi«;eos;  that  reasop,  a  synoaioKHis  werd  tsi 
g^  sense,  ^nd  so  much  boasted  of  by  mankind,  dcferres  buf 
Uule  esteem ;  thi|t  the  wisdom,  which  is  supposed  to  ^eioatg  Ui 
it,  tends  to  inaction ;  and  that  its  apparent  infallibility  is  ofteaf 
BO  more  ths|Q  an  apathy.  ],  however|  cc^nfess,  that  the  title 
#f  a  person  of  good  sense,  usurped  by  an  iafiaite  mmber  cdT 
people,  certainly  does  not  belong  to  them* 

If  we  say  of  almost  all  the  stupid,  that  they  are  men  of  goad 
aeB<e,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  with  them  as  with  the  ordiaarjp 
ifomeq,  who  are  always  mentioned  a^  mighty  good*  Vft  freeljr 
boast  of  the  merit  of  those  who  have  noae :  we  represent  tfaeiQ 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  persons  of  sfiperier  abilitiee 
in  a  light  the  most  disadvantageous,  flow  many  i^tn  bestow 
the  greftest  praises  on  good  sense,  which  they  pkica  abofe 
Urit!  In  reality,  every  one  would  place  a  higher  esteem  on 
himself  than  on  others,  an^  the  men  of  moderate  abilities,  pe^ 
oeiviog  that  tboy  are  nei^rer  to  good  sense  thaa  ifi  wits  set  little 
value  upon  the  latter,  an^  consider  it  as  a  tri6iag  endowmeat's 
and  hence  the  proverb  is  eo  oft^n  repeated  by  men  of  moderate 
ibi(ities :  "  J^n  ounce  of  good  Wi^  is  itffth  a  poui^d  of  wit  ;y 
a  phrase  by  which  every  one  of  them  wottl(f  idsiauate,  t(H4 
at  t^e  bottom  they  |iaye  more  wit  tb|iQ  any  of  omr  celebn^ 
wen. 


CHAR  XIIL 

OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CONDUCT. 

Tifi  common  object  of  men's  desires  is  happiness:  and  it  ii| 
the  bus! aess^  of  conduct «  or  the  art  of  condocting  tbemselvesa 
|hat  renders  them  happy.  This  art  appears  less  an  endowment 
of  the  mind  than  an  effect  of  wisdom,  of  the  regulation  of 
our  temper^  and  the  moderation  of  our  desires.  The  greatest 
part  of  m^kirid,  torment^  by  their  passional,  or  U^ngotshing 
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imder  the  csim  of  lassitude,  may  be  compared,  tbe  first  to  i^ 
frns^l,  hvMet&A  by  tbe  tempests^  the  north;  ai^  the  secoinij, 
io.a8lii|»  stopped  by  a  calm  in  tbe  midst  of  the  seas  of  tbe  top- 
lid  tfODf •  To  her  asststance,  o»e  calls  open  tbe  calm,  aod  the 
otber  epoa  ibe  winds*  In  order  to  sail  bappily,  it  is  neces* 
isry  for  them  tip  be  driven  by.a  ^ind  that  is  always^qeal.  But 
^lill  I  mi^  pay,  in  this  resped,  on  happiaess,  would  have  mm 
relation  to  tbe  snt^ect  on  which  I  treat. 

People  baf  e  jj^itbeiRtp  nuderstpod,  by  tbe  spirit  of  con^vcff 
only  the  j^jt  of  |j;uiilf n|^  them^lf  ^  to  tbe  Tarioos  obgecta  ^tcf 
Jiave  in  pnrsniit. 

In  a  republtjcr,  i^c^  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  in  eveiy 
government  where  the  people  are  tbe  distributors  of  laToar^ 
and  wbe^e  honour^  ^re  tjie  reward  of  n^rtt,  tbe  spirit  oi  cow* 
dnct  is  nothing  less  than  ge^us  and  great  abilities.  This  is  not 
ibe  case  in  governments  whejre  fayonrs  are  in  tbe  hands  of  men, 
ivbose  greatK»ess  is  independent  of  the  public  bap|Mness:  i« 
these  Countries,  the  spirit  vbich  directs  tbe  cpndnct  is  only  tbe 
mrt  of  beconiing  ^einl  or  a(p«eabfe  to  tbe  dispei^ersof  faToorsf 
end  it  is  leas  to  t^is  spirit,  than  to  ^is  torn  of  i)9ind,  that  a  ouui 
pommonjy  owes  this  advantage.  The  most  Ikvonrabie  ami 
most  necesjery  disposition  §^  sucpeedtng  with  ibe  great,  is  a 
temper  pliable  to  ^11  characters  and  circumstances.  Were  a  man 
yoid  of  abilities^  such  a  disposition,  assisted  by  favourable  cir- 
comstances,  would  he  su^cient  to  m^ke  his  fortune.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  such  cbarac^ 
^rs ;  therefore,  there  is  nobody  who  may  not  make  his  for* 
tune,  and  obtain  the  good  wi)l  of  tbe  great  man,  by  becoming 
tbe  minislet  of  bis  pleasures^  or  ^is  spy.  Chance  must  then 
Imve  a  great  share  in  the  Ibrtnnes  of  men*  ^It  is  chance  whicb 
inak»  us  fathers,  husbands,  an(|  the  fpend  of  the  beauty  that 
is  offered,  and  who  pleases  jthe  patron;  it  is  chance  which 
pUures  as  near  a  great  m^  at  the  moment  when  be  wants  a 
spy.  **  Whoever  is  without  honour  and  without  humour/' 
said  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans, .  the  late  regent,  ''  is  a  perfect 
fourtier.''  According  to  this  definition,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  tbe  perfect  t^i^,  in  this  kind,  is  only  rare  in  regard  to» 
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But^  if  great  fortunes  are,  in  general,  the  work  of  chnmce^ 
tnd  if  man  na  otherwise  contributes  to  obtain  them  than   by 
•tooping  to  the  mean  and  base  actions  necessary  to  procure 
them,  it  most,  however,  be  confessed^  that  wit  has  sometimes 
a  share  in  our  elevation,    The  first,  for  example,  who  by  im-f 
portunity  kas  made  a  patron ;  he  who,  improvfog  the  ^ughiy 
temper  of  the  placeman,  has  drawn  upon  himseif  those  rough 
speeches,  which  dishonours  him  who  pronounces  them,  atKi 
ibrces  him  to  become  the  protector  of  the  person  he  has  of-^ 
fe»ded  ;  he>  I  say,  has  introduced' invention  and  wit  into  his 
conduct.     It  is  the  same  with  the  first,  who  has  perceived  that^ 
in  order  to  rise  in  the  house  of  the  man  ia  power,  he  must  coa- 
descrend  to  be  the  but  of  ridicule,  and  seU,  at  as  high  a  price  . 
as  he  can,  his  being  despised  and  made  a  bufiboa. 

He  who  thus  makes  use  of  the  vanity  of  another^  to  obtaia 
bis  ends,  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  conduct.    The  maa 
of  address,  in  this  kind,  proceeds  copstantLy  towards  his  inte* 
rest;  but  always  under  the  sheher  of  another's  interest.     He 
if  an  able  man,  if,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  he  proposes, 
lie  takes  a  road  which  seems  to  lead  from  it.    This  is  the  means 
ef  lulling  to  sleep  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  do  not  awake 
til)  they  can  be  no  obstacle  to  his  projects^     How  many  men  of 
wit  have  played  the  fool,  rendered  themselves  ridiculous,  and 
have  affected  the  greatest  stupidity  before  their  superiors,  wbe 
are  too  easily  deceived  by  the  base  persons  who  can  stoop  to 
this  meanness  ?     How  many  men  haye,  consequently,  arrived 
at  thje  highest  fortune,  and  must  have  done  so?     In  fact,  ali 
those  who  are  not  animsited  with  an  extreme  love  for  glory, 
cani^t,  in  point  of  merity  even  lo^e  any  but  their  inferiors.—? 
This  taste  derivesjts.  source  from  a  vanity  common  to  all  men« 
Every  one  would  be  praised  ;  now  of  all  praises,  the  most  flat- 
tering is,  without  dispute,  (hat  which  most  evidently  proves 
our  own  excellence.     What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  those  who 
discover  to  us  defects,  that,  without  being  prejudicial  to.  us, 
assure  us  of  our  superiority  ?     Of  .all  flattery  this  is  the,  most 
artful.     At  the  court  of  Alexander  it  was  dangerous  to  appear 
too  grpfit.     '*  My  son,  make  thyself  little  h^foxe  Alexander," 
said  Parmenio  to  Philotas;  '*  give  him  sometimes  the  pleasure 
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#f  repro?ibg  thee :  and  remember,  that  to  thy  tppareat  in* 
priority  thou  wilt  owe  his  friendship/'  How  many  Alexanders 
are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  a  secret  hatred  to  fiuperioir 
talents  *  I  The  man  of  mean  abilities  is  belovedt  **  Sir/'  said 
a  father  to  his  son,  *'  you  would  succeed  in  the  world,  and  yf^ 
believe  that  you  have  gres^t  merit.  To  humble  your  pride» 
know  to  what  qualities  you  must  owe  your  success :  you  are 
born  without  vice&,  without  virtues,  without  character ;  your 
knowledge  is  Ifttle^  your  mind  is  limited ;  what  a  right,  O  mjr 
so;i,  have  you  to  the  good  will  of  mankind  I" 

Bat  whiteyi<^r  advantage  rnesm  abilities  procure^  and  what^ 

^ver  access,  it  opens  to  fortune,  wit,  as  I  have  said  above,  has 

sometimes  a  share  in  our  elevation:  why  then  have  the  public 

iu>  esteem  for  thi^  kind  of  wit  ?     It  is,  I  reply,  because  they 

%ft  always  ignorant  of  the  arts  made  use  of  by  the  person  of 

intrigue^  and  scarcely  even  know  whether  he  owes  his  elera* 

tion  to  his  wit  or  to  mere  chance.     Besides,  the  number  of 

ideas,  necessary  for  a  person  to  make  his  fortune^  is  not  im* 

mensem   But  what  knowledge^  say  they,  i» necessary  to  improve 

upon  mankind?    The  man  of  intrigue,  I  reply*  knows  per« 

fectly  the  person  he  wants  to  make  use  of,  though  he  is  not  ac* 

i^uainted  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     Between  thi%  man  of  in* 

trigue  and  the  philosopher,  we;  in  this  respect,  6nd  the  sami6 

difference  as  between  the  cdurier  and  the  geographer.    Th^ 

first  knows,  perhaps,  better  than  M«  Danville  the  shortest  way 

to  Versailles ;  but  he  does  not  know  the  surface  of  the  globe 

like  that  geographer.    Let  an  artful  roan  of  intrigue  be  obliged 

to  speak  in  public,  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people;  he  will 

be  there  as  silly^   as  misplaced,  and  as  silent,  as  a  superior 

genius,  ^hen  before  a  great  man  $  he  is  ambitious  of  know* 


*  A  courtier  bdonging  to  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  being  or* 
dered  to  write  a  dispatch,  the  prince  composed  one  upon  the  same 
subject^  and,  having  compared  them,  found  that  of  the  courtier  the 
best :  this  he  told  him.  The  courtier  only  replied  by  a  profound  bow, 
imd  went  to  take  leave  of  his  best  friends :  **  There  is  nothing  hior^ 
for  me  to  do  at  court/'  said  he ;  "  the  king  knows  I  have  niore  wit 
tkanhe>" 
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lag  M«ikMi«allage»aDdftllcoiiiitriM^  >aii4  deqpjitttkeftiFf 
•f  ka#wiQg  «  parttcttiar  man.    The  iBsn  of  iMtrigve  bat  ne4 
then  a  knowledgia  of  mankind^  which  tto«(ki  be  of  no^  use  l#> 
ItaB*    His  view  ts  not  to  please  the  pub]i6i  bat  soma  nmi  m 
pow^»  who  havo  olfcoa  mean  iuttihcts,  and  too  muck  wit  wotriil 
bo  prtjudioral  to  his  design*    To  please  ^o  people  of  ordinary 
mndentandings,  wo  oi^ht,  in  general^  lo  gtre  ioto  comiaov 
orvoie^  to  cooform  to  establiahod  castoms^  and  to  fosemble  the 
Mat  of  tbo  wofki.     A  peraan  of  wA  eletatcd  genius  cannol 
stoop  so  low»   He  chooses  rathet  to  be  tho  bawk  labicb  oppose* 
a  torfenft>  thpngb  he  shoaid  be  overwheimad  bj  h,  than  » light 
boagfft  ioBtiog  about  on  the  su#flice  of  the  %ater.    Besides^ 
the  man  of  great  abilities,  with  wkatever  address  he  nudka 
lMfBaelf>  can  never  so  exactly  resemble  one  that  19  ignorant,  aa 
to  ignorant  iiiaa  resembles  hioaself.    They  are  mors  sore  of  a^ 
pcfsoB  when  ho  takes^  than  when  ht  pretends  to  take,  eriHHtf 
Ibrtrath* 

The  nsnsbM*  of  tdoaSi  sttpposod  by  the  art  of  totiiiidlti^ 
OOfselTes,  is  not  then  very  eateasiYO :  but  should  ii  rsqaira 
Biore>  the  public  woeld  hare  no  esteezn  for  this  kind  of  genius^ 
The  man  of  intrigoe  makes  kmself  the  centre  of  nalurt ;  t<f 
}dB  ama  interest  alone  he  refers  erery  thing ;  he  ddes  QO(btn|^ 
to  promote  the  pobhc  welfare :  if  he  efbta»tt  high  employAieBts, 
be  then  enjoys  the  respect  always  annexed  to  power,  ai6d  espe^ 
daHy  to  the  fear  he  inspires;  but  he  cannot  attStin  tbo  repdta^ 
lion  that  otfghi  to  be  coasidered  as  flowing  from  the  gratiUndo 
#f  the  peoplo.  I  even  add,  that  the  abilities,  by  which  h^  ar« 
fivod  at  his  high  post,  seem  suddenly  to  abandon  btm.  He  iy 
raised  to  great  empk)yments  only  to  dishonour  them:  because 
the  spifit  of  intrigue,  necessary  to  obtain  them,  has  no  roktioif 
to  that  streirgih  and  depth  of  genius  necessary  to  discharg!^ 
them  worthily.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is'  united  to  a 
certain  me^ness  that  must  stilf  render  hiiilk  despicable  in  tht 
eyes  of  the*  public. 

Not  but  that  people  may  unite  in  great  intrigues  with  an 
extraordinary  elevation  of  mind.  If,  after  the  example  of 
Cromwell,  a  man  is  desirous  of  mounting  a  throne,  the  power 
and  lustre  of  a  crown,  and  the  pleasures  annexed  lo  gjOTorvf 
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Vernmenty  may  doubtless,  in  his  eyes,  ennoble  the  baseness  of 
bis  plots,  since  they  efface  the  horror  of  Ms  crime  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  posterity,  who  place*  such  a  one  in  the  rank  of  tbi 
{greatest  men :  bot  if,  by  an  infinite  number  of  intrigues,  a 
man  endeavour  to  raise  himself  to  those  HtlJe  posts  which  be 
can  never  deserve ;  if  he  be  mentioned  in  history  by  the  naooe 
of  viltain,  or  cheat,  he  is  renrlered  despicable,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  honest  men,  but  also  In  those  of  persons  of  understand* 
ing*  He  ought  to  be  a  little  man  who  desires  little  things,-* 
Whoever  finds  himself  above  want,  without  being  by  his  rank 
entitled  to  the  first  posts,  can  have  no  other  motive  than  that 
of  glory,  and  has  no  other  part  to  choose,  if  he  be  a  man  of  abi- 
lities, than  to  shew  himself  steadily  virtuous. 

The  man  of  intrigue  ought  then  to  renounce  the  public 
esteem.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  fully  recompensed  for 
the  loss  of  it,  by  the  happiness  annexed  to  a  great  fortuneii 
People  deceive  themselves,  I  reply,  if  they  think  him  happy; 
for  happiness  is  not  an  appendage  of  great  places ;  it  depends 
only  on  the  agreement  between  our  dispositions  and  the  cir«» 
cumstances  in  which  fortune  has  placed  us.  It  is  with  men  as 
with  nations,  the  most  happy  are  not  always  those  that  make 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  world.  What  nation  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  Swiss !  Among  these  wise  people  the  happy  dr 
not  throw  every  thing  into  disorder  by  their  intrigues;  con* 
tented  at  home,  they  employ  themselves  but  little  about  others | 
they  are  not  found  in  the  road  of  ambition ;  a  part  of  their  time 
IS  taken  up  in  study ;  they  are  but  little  known,  and  the  obscu* 
rity  of  their  happiness  renders  it  secure. 

It  is  not  thus  with  the  man  of  intrigue ;  the  ministers  sell  him 
dear  the  titles  with  which  they  adorn  hint.  What  does  the 
patron  require  from  him  ?  The  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the  will 
is  the  only  homage  that  can  please  him.  Like  Saturn,  Mo» 
loch,  and  Tuisco,  if  he  dared,  he  would  be  honoured  by  none 
but  human  sacrifioes.  The  pain  endured  by  those  he  protects 
b  an  agreeable  sight  to  the  protector ;  this  informs  him  of  his 
power,  and  makes  him  conceive  a  higher  opinion  of  himself. 
Thus  it  is  only  to  the  most  painful  attitudes  that  mQst  nations 
h^e  .aUMbe4  the  sign  of  respect. 
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Whbevcr  would,  by  his  intrigues,  rise  to  the  posses^ibfl  ojf 
great  -employments,'  must  devote  himself  to  huitiiliations.  Ef  er 
restless,  he  can  at  first  only  perceive  happiness  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  an  uncertain  futurity;  and  it  is  from  hope,  that  re  vi-* 
Ting  dream  of  men  awake  and  unhappy,  that  he  must  expect 
his  felicity.  When  he  has  obtained  it  by  suffering  a  thousand 
mortifications^  he  commonly  revenges  what  he  has  felt,  by  hic 
severity  and  cruelty  towards  the  unhappy,  refuses  them  his 
assistance,  renders  their  misery  a  crime,  reproaches  them  fot  it, 
and  believes  that,  by  this  reproach,  he  makes  his  inhumanity 
Considered  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  his  fortune  as  derived  from 
merit :  he  does  not,  however,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  convincing 
any  one  that  this  is  the  truth. 

How  can  we  be  assured  that  the  fortune  of  a  man  is  the  effect 
of  this  conduct,  especially  in  those  countries  that  are  entirelj 
despotic,  where  of  the  vilest  slave  they  make  a  vizier ;  where 
riches  depend  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  on  a  momentary 
caprice,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  always  perceived  ?  The 
motives,  which  in  this  case  determine  the  sultans,  are  almost 
constantly  concealed ;  historians  relate  only  the  apparent  mo« 
lives,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  ones;  and,  in  this  respect, 
we  may,  after  M.  de  Fontenelle,  assert,  that  history  is  only  a 
table,  which  people  consider  as  true. 

In  a  comparison  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  if,  as  Balzae 
aays^  speaking  of  their  fortune. 

One  is  the  workman,  and  the  other  the  work  I 

it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  are  but  few  Csesars,  and  that, 
in  arbitrary  governments,  chance  is  almost  the  only  god  of  for- 
:  tune«  Every  thing  there  depends  on  a  moment,  and  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  placed ;  and  this,  perhaps^ 
as  in  the  East,  has  given  the  greatest  credit  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatality.  According  to  the  Mussulmans,  destiny  keeps  every 
thing  under  her  empire,  places  kings  on  the  throne,  drives 
them  from  thence,  fills  their  reign  with  happy  t)r  unhappy 
.events,  constitutes  the  felicity  or  unhappiness  of  all  mortals. 
According  to  them,  wisdom  and  folly,  or  the  virtues  and  vices 
•f  a  man^  make  no  change  in  the  decrees  engraven  on  the 
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tables  of  ligbt^*  To  prove  this  doctrine^  and,  consequently, 
tosJiew  that  the  most  criminal  is  not  always  the  most  unhappy^ 
and  that  one  proceeds  to  pupishment  by  the  same  road  which 
leads  another  to  fortune,  ,the  Indian  Mahometans  relate  a  re- 
markable fable.  ^ 

Want,  s^y  they,  formerly  assembled  a  number  of  men  ia 
the  deserts  of  Tartary,  Deprived  of  all,  said  one,  we  have  a 
right  to  all.  The  law,  which  strips  us  of  necessaries  to  aqg* 
ment  the  superfluities  of  some  rajahs,  is  unjust.  Let  us  strug- 
gle with  injustice.  A  treaty  can  no  longer  subsist  where  the. 
advantages  c.ease  to  be  mutual.  We  must  force  from  our  op-, 
pressors  the  wealth  they  have  forced  from  us..  At  these  words^ 
the  orator  .was  silent;  a  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  whole  assembly ;  they  applauded  the  speech ;  the  project 
was  noble,  and  they  resolved  to  execute  it.  They  divided 
about  t|ie  means;  The  bravest  rose  first:  force,  said  they,  haf 
depri^d  us  of  all ;  it  is  by  force  we  must  recover  all.  If  our. 
rajahs  have  by  their  tyrannic  injustice  snatched  from  us  even 
wbat.is'uecessary,  so  f^r  as  to  require  us  to  layish  upon  thenx 
our  substance,  our  labour,  and  our  lives,  why  should  we  refuse. 
to  our  w^nts  what  the  tyrants  permit  to  their  injustice  ?  At 
the  confines  of  these  regions,  the  bashaws,  by  the  presents  they, 
require,  divide  the  profits  of  tj^e  caravans;  they  plunder  the, 
nieu  epsUved  by  their  power  and  by  fear.  Less  unjust  and 
Qiore  ^rave  than  they,  let  us  attack  men  in  arms ;  let  valour 
deci(Je  the  victory,  and  let  our  riches  be,  at  least,  the  price  of 
our  courage.  We  have  a  right  to  them !  Heaven>  by  the  giftr 
of  bravery,  points  out  those  who  should  shake  off  the  fetters  of 
tyranny.  Let  the  husbandman,  without  strength  or  courage, 
plow,  ?o^,  and  reap :  it  is  for  u§  that  he  has  gathered  iu  th$ 
harvest*  ,  , 

Let  us.  ravage»->^let.  us  pillage,  the  i|ations  !  We  consent  to 
all,  cjried,  those  who,  having  more  wit  and  less  courage^  feared 

*  The  Mussulmans  believe  that  every  thing,  which  is  to  ha{^en  to^ 
Hie  end  of  the  world,  is  written  on  a  table  of  light  called  Louh,  with 
a  pen,  of  fire  called  C4i^h-az»a»  and  the  writing  above  is  nam^' 

Ca%4».  PrCAOAH,  that  Ui>  1!«|S  I7fQV|TABL£  ^RilDfigfJKIATIONt 
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to  expose  themselves  to  danger ;  yet  let  us  owe  nothing  to  fereci, 
bat  all  to  impostare.  We  shall  receive  without  danger  from 
the  hands  of  credulity,  what  we  shall  in  vain,  perhaps,  attempt 
to  snatch  by  force.  Let  us  clothe  ourselves  with  the  name  and 
the  habit  of  the  bonzes,  or  the  bramins,  and  encompass  the 
earth ;  we  shall  see  every  one  eager  to  supply  our  want^  atid 
even  our  secret  pleasures. 

This  party  appeared  base  and  cowardly  to  those  who  were 
fierce  and  courageous.  Being  divided  in  opinion,  the  assembly  ^ 
separated  ;  one  party  spread  itself  into  India,  Tibet,  and  the 
confines  of  China.  Their  coantenances  were  austere,,  andlheir 
bodies  macerated.  They  imposed  on  the  people,  they  taught^ 
they  persuaded,  they  divided  families,  caused  the  children  ta 
be  disinherited^  and  applied  their  substailce  to  themselves* 
The  people  gave  them  lands,  built  them  temples,  and  settled 
upon  them  great  revenues.  They  borrowed  the  arm  of  power^^ 
in  order  to  make  the  man  of  understanding  bow  to  the  ypke  of 
superstition.  In  shorty  they  subdued  all  minds  by  keeping  the 
vceptre  carefully  concealed  under  the  rags  (itf  misery  and  the 
ashes  of  penance. 

During  this  time,  their  old  brtve  coippanions  retired  into  the 
deserts,  surprised  the  caravans,  attacked  them  sword  ill  hand^ 
and  divided  among  themselves  t|fe  booty. 

One  dayy  when,  doubtless,  the  battle  h^d  not  turned  to  their 
advantage,  th^  people  seized  one  of  these  robbers  i  th^Sf  cotk^ 
ducted  him  to  the  next  city;  they  prepared  the  scdfibid;  they 
led  him  to  execution.  He  walked  with  a  firni  step,  till  be  foun^ 
in  his  way  and  knew  again,  under  the  h^bitof  a  bramin,  oi^eof 
those  who  had  separated  from  him  in  the  desert*  The  people 
respectfully  surrounded  the  bramin,  and  conducted  him  to  his 
paged.  The  robber  stopped  at  seeing  him :  "  Just  Gods  !'^ 
dried  he,  •'  though  equal  in  crimes,  what  a  differeiice  is  there 
lb  our  destiny  !  What  do  I  say  ?  Equal  in  crimes !  In  one  day 
be  has,  without  fear,  without  danger,  without  courage,  mada 
more  widows  and  orphans  sigh,  and  deprived  the  empire  of 
niore  riches,  thaa  f  have  pillaged  in  the  M^hole  course  of  ray 
life.  He  had  always  two  vicea  more  than  I^  cowardiee  and 
falsehood  I  yet!  am  treated  as  at  villain-^he  hoaoured  tas  f 
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Mffit ;  4liey  dragmetothescafibld,  him  they  lead  tohispagodi 
me  they  impale,  him  they  adore !" 

Thus  do  the  Indians  prove,  thai  th^fe  is  neither  happineit 
mor  Dohappiiiess  in  thi«  «vorld. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THB  itXCLUSIVE  QUilLITIES  OF  THE  MINI)  ANJ)  ?OIH. 

My  view  in  the  peceding  chapters  was  to  affix  clear  ideas  to 
^  the  several  qaalities  of  the  mind ;  I  propose  in  this  to  ex^mine^ 
if  there  are  talents  that  must  necessarily  exclude  each  other^ 
This  question,  it  is  said,  is  determined  by  i^cts;  no  person  is, 
At  the  same  time^  superior  to  all  others  in  many  different  kindf 
of  knowledge.  Newton  is  not  reckoned  among  the  poets,  nor 
Miltoq  among  the  geometricians:  the  verses  of  Leibi^itz  are 
bad.  There  is  not  a  man  who>  in  a  single  art^  as  poetry^  of 
painting,  h^s  succeeded  in  $11  the  branches  of  it.  Corneille 
find  Racine  h^ve  done  nothing  in  comedy  comparable  to  Mo» 
liere :  Michael  Angelo  has  not  drawn  the  pictures  of  Albani;^ 
nor  Albani  painted  those  of  Julius  Romano.  The  genius  of  the 
greatest  men  appears  then  to  be  confined  within  very  narrovir 
limits.  This  is,  doubtless,  true :  but  I  ask,  what  is  th^  pause  ? 
Js  it  time,  or  in  it  wit,  which  men  want  to  render  then^selve^ 
illustrk)us  in  the  different  arts  ^nd  sciences  ? 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind^  it  is  s^id,  ought  to  be  the 
#ame  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences :  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
reduced  tp  the  knowledge  of  the  resemblances  and  differences 
that  subsist  between  various  objects.  It  i^  then  by  pbservatipii 
that  we  obtain,  jn  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  study,  the  new  and 
genera#ideas  on  which  oqr  superiority  llepends.  Every  great 
physician,  every  great  chemist,  may  then  becpme  a  great  geo- 
inetrician,  a  great  astrdnomer,  a  great  politician,  j^nd  the  first, 
}n  short,  in  all  the  sciences.  This  fact  b^ing  stated,  it  will, 
doubtlessi  be  concluded,  that  it  is  the  short  duration  of  human 
|ife  that  forces  superior  minds  to  limit  theo^elves  to  one  kin^ 
«f  »tudy. 
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It  must.  ii0VireTer»  be  confessed^  that  th^e  arei  talents  aiiit 
qualities  possessed  only  by  the  exclusion  of  tome  others* 
Aoaoiig  mankind  some  are  filled  with  the  love  of  glory>  and  are 
Bot  susceptible  of  any  other  of  the.  passions:  some  may  excelr. 
in  natural  philosophy,  civil  law,  geometry,  and,  in  short,  in  all 
the  sciences  that  consist  in  the  comparison  of  ideas.  A  fond- 
ness for  any  other  study  can  only  distract  or  precipitate  them 
into  errors*  There  are  other  men  susceptible  not  only  of  the 
love  of  glory,  but  an  infinite  number  of  other  passions:  these 
may  become  celebrated  in  several  different  kinds  of  stiidfy, 
ivhere  the  success  depends  on  being  moved* 

Such  is,  for  instance,  the  dramatic  kind  of  writing:  but,  ia 
o^der  to  paint  the  passions,  we. must,  as  l^  have  already  said, 
feel  them  very  warmly :  we  are  ignorant  both  of  the  language 
of  the  passions  and  of  the  sensations  they  excite  in  us,  when  wq 
have  not  experienced  them.  Thus  ignorance  of  this  kind  al- 
ways produces  mediocrity,.  If  Fontenelle  had  been  obliged  to 
paint  the  <:haracter$  of  Rbadamistus,  Brutus,  or  Cataline, 
that  great  man  woul4  cert^nly  hsfve  fallen^much  below  me* 
diocrity. 

These  princ^]|Ies  being  established,  I  conclude  that  the  love 
of  glory  is  conar^on  to  all  who  distinguish  themselves  in  any- 
kind  of  study  whatsoever ;  since  that  alone,  as  I  have  proved, 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  €upport  the  fatigue  of  thought.  But 
this  passion,  according,  to  the  circumstances  i(i  which  fortune 
has  placed  us,  may  be  united  to  other  passions.  The  men  iq. 
whom  thisuniftn  subsists^  can  never  have  any  great  success,  if 
they  give  themselv.es  up  eatirely  to  the  study  of  one  science, 
^s,  fpf  instance,  morality,  where,  iq  order  to  see  well,  wq 
must  see  with  an  attentive  but  indifferent  eye :  in  this  spienc^ 
it  is  indi.fFerence  which  holds  the  balance  of  justice,  in  dis^ 
putes,  it  is  not  the  parties,  but  an  indifferent  person  wh9^, taken 
forjudge.  Whatman,  for  instance,  that  i^  capable  of  loving 
violently,  would,  like  M.  de  Fontenelle,  approve  the  crime  of 
infidejity  ?  "  Jn  ap  age,' ■  says  that  philosopher,  "  whpn  \ 
yvsis  most  amorous,  my  mistress  left  me  for  another  lover.  I 
}ieard  of  it,  and  was  enraged :  I  went  to  her,  and  loaded  her 
>yith  reproaches:  she  heard  me,  and  laughing,  siaid,  "  Foijt^!^ 
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u'felle,  when  I  took  you,  it  was  donbtless  pleasure  that  I  sought : 
1  found  more  with  another.  Is  it  to  the  least  degree  of  pleasure 
Ihat  I  ought  to  give  the  preference  ?  Be  just,  and  answer  me." 
«'  On  my  faith/'  said  Fontenelle,  "  you  are  in  the  right;  and 
though  I  am  no  longer  your  lover,  I  will  still  be  your  friend.^ 
Such  an  answer  supposes  but  little  love  in  Fontenelle:  the  pas- 
sions do  not  reason  so  justly. 

We  may  then  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  thd  arts  and 
sciences,  the  first  of  which  supposes  a  mind  free  from  every 
other  passion  but  that  of  glory ;  and  the  secotid,  on  the  con- 
trary, supposes  a  mind  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  passions. 
There  are  then  exclusive  talents  j  and  the  ignorance  of  this 
truth  is  the  source  of  much  injustice*  We  desire  that  men  shall 
have  contradictory  qualities ;  we  demand  impossibilities  from 
them;  and  would  have  the  stone  that  is  thrown  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  without  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

Let  a  man,  for  instance^  like  M.  de  Fontenelle,  contemplate, 
without  severity,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  ;  let  him  consider 
it,  let  him  rise  up  against  crimes  without  hating  the  criminals, 
and  people  will  applaud  his  moderation ;  and  yet,  at  the  samo 
instant,  they  will  accuse  him  of  being  too  lukewarm  in  friend- 
ship. They  do  not  perceive,  that  the  same  absence  of  the  pas- 
sions, to  which  he  owes  the  moderation  they  commend,  must 
necessarily  render  him  less  sensible  of  the  charms  of  friendship. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  require  contradictory  qua- 
lities from  men.  This  is  occasioned  by  our  blind  love  of  hap- 
piness: we  would  be  constantly  happy,  and  thence  would  have 
the  same  objects  assume  every  instant  the  form  we  think  most 
agreeable.  We  have  seen  various  perfections  scattered  among 
different  objects  ;  hence,  we  would  find  them  united  in  one, 
and  taste  a  thousand  pleasures  at  once.  For  this  purpose,  we 
would  have  the  same  fruit  have  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  the 
odour  of  the  rose,  the  taste  of  the  peach,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
pomegranate.  It  is  then  the  blind  love  of  happiness,  the  source 
of  an  infinite  number  of  ridiculous  wishes,  that  makes*meu  de- 
sire q^liti«8  that  are  absolutely  impossible  to  be  blended  toge- 
ther. To  destroy  this  fruitful  seed  of  unjust  expectation,  it  is 
^necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  pretty  extensive  mranner.    It 
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is  only  hj  pointing  out,  in  conformity  to  the  end  I  proptMitj 
both  the  qualities  absolutely  exclusive^  and  those  that  are  toef 
•eldom  found  united  in  the  same  person  for  us  to  have  a  right  to' 
desire  thern^  that  a  man  can  be  at  once  rendered  more  entight* 
•ned,  and  more  indulgent.  ^ 

A  father  would  have  his  son  unite  to  great  talents  a  most  wisai 
conduct.  But  do  you  know^  I  ask^  that  you  desire  to  have  m 
yojar  son  qualities  that  are  almost  incompatible  ?  Know,  that  if 
•ome  singular  concourse  of  circumstances  have  sometimes  united 
them  in  the  same  man,  yet  they  are  very  seldom  blended  toge* 
ther ;  that  great  abilities  always  suppose  strong  passions ;  that 
ftrong  passions  produce  a  thousand  irregularities ;  and  that,  oa 
the  contrary,  what  is  called  good  conduct,  is  almost  always  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  the  passions,  and  consequently  the  ap* 
pendage  of  moderate  abilities.  It  requires  strong  passions  to 
form  the  great,  of  what  kind  soever.  Why  do  we  see  so  many 
countries  barren  of  great  men  ?  Why  so  many  little  Catos,  so 
wonderful  in  early  youth)  who  have  commonly  in  advanced  age 
only  common  abilities  ?  From  what  reason,  in  short,  is  the 
world  so  full  of  ingenious  children  and  stupid  men  ?  It  is  be- 
cause in  most  governments  the  citizens  are  not  inflamed  hy 
ftrong  passions.  Well,  ^consent,  the  father  will  say,  that  my 
son  shall  be  animated  by  them ;  it  will  be'sufficient  for  me  to 
direct  them  towards  certain  objects  pf  study.  But  do  you  per* 
ceive,  I  reply,  the  hazard  of  the  desire  ?  It  is  expecting  that 
a  man  with  good  eyes  should  perceive  only  the  objects  yoa 
point  out  to  hrm.  Before  you  form  any  plan  of  education,  yoa 
ought  to  be  fully  determined  within  yourself,  and  know  what 
you  desire  most  for  your  son,  whether  great  abilities  or  a  wise 
conduct.  Is  it  to  a  good  conduct  that  you  give  the  preference  } 
Believe  that  strong  passions  would  be  a  fatal  gift  to  your  son^ 
and  especially  among  a  people,  where,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  government,  the  passions  are  not  always  directed  towards 
Tirtue;  stifle  therefore  within  him,  if  possible,  all  the  seeds  of 
passions.  But  I  shall  then,  the  father  will  reply,  give  up  the 
hope  of  rendering  him  a  man  of  merits  Doubtless  y/m  will. 
If  you  cannot  resolve  upon  this,  restore  him  the  passions,  an^ 
endeavour  to  direct  them  to  laudable  pursuits:  but  le^pecttp 
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9&^  him  ^rfefm  gt^nX  things,  and  soin«tliH&il  dottiMU  thie  grjed^t^ 
«st  fkuHs.  Thef^  i&  no  medium  iti  a  tti^H  of  isttong  passions ) 
:ind  it  16  chance  irhich  gerterally  deterAikies  his  fim  it^^.  If 
tbe  men  of  strong  paliiiions  become  illtifttfi(fu8  iH  the  aH^^  if  th« 
liciedces  preset ve  Sdhie  i^mpirfe  over  thetti,  iand  if  thfey  ddrtietirii^ 
observe  a  wise  <;Ofidact  •  it  i6  ti(3rt  so  With  th&  threft  ef  strOiig  |^atN 
MAS,  whose  binh^  character,  dignitves^  and  Vidies^  tall  Iherh  td 
the  first  posts  in  the  world.  The  good  (ft  bad  cohdtict  of  tfeeirti 
is  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  empire  of  chance  ;  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  th«y  are  placed,  and  the  moment  of 
their  births  their  qyali ties  change  into  vices  and  virtues.  Chance 
makes  at  its  pleasure  an  Appius  or  a  Decius.  In  M.  de  Vol- 
taire's tragedy,  Caesar  says^  ''  If  I  was  not  the  mdsfter  ef  tke 
Bo^aSf  I  should  be  their  avenj^. 

**  Had  I  not  been  Cassar,  I  should  have  been  Brutus." 

Give  to  the  son  of  a  cooper,  wit,  courage,  prudence*  and  aoti^ 
vity  :  among  republicans  where  military  meHt  opens  a  door  to 
grandeur,  you  will  make  a  Themistocles  or  a  Marius''^:  at 
Paris  you  will  only  form  a  Cartouche, 

Let  a  man  bold,  enterprizing,  and  capable  of  executing  the 
most  desperate  resolutions,  appear  when  the  state,  ravaged  by 
powerful  enemiesi  seems  without  resource ;  if  success  favours 
his  enterprizes,  he  is  a  demi-god  :  at  any  other  time,  he  is  no 
more  than  a  madman  or  a  fool. 

To  these  different  ends  are  we  frequently  conducted  by  the 
same  passions*  This  is  the  danger  to  which  the  father  exposes 
himself,  whose  children  are  susceptible  of  these  strong  passions* 
which  80  often  change  the  face  of  the  world.  It  ii,  in  this 
case,  the  conformity  of  their  minds  and  dispositions,  with  the 

* Ml     I  ■■  ^.  1 1  iM..   I    ;  I  1 1  i .1.1-       I    I  '  I  I  .  ■  II   ■■  I  II  1    a.1 

*  Lu-coUg'^iysLBg,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  Was  the  first  of  k 
gang  of  robbers;  he  made  himself  master  of  a  town;  attached  hinn^ 
self  to  Uve  service  of  T-cou :  became  the  general  of  armies,  defeated 
T-sin,  rendered  himsetf  master  of  several  cities;  took  the  title  of 
kin^;  and  fought  and  disarmed  the  princes,  who  revolted  agaisst  the 
empire :  by  his  clemency  more  than  by  his  valour  he  restored  the 
peace  of  China,  was  acknowledged  emperor,  and  is  mentioned  la  the 
Chineie  history  as  one  of  their  most  illustrious  princes. 
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ataiion  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  make  them  what  they 
aic.  £?ery  thing  depends  on  this  confonnity.  Among  those 
ordinary  men,  who,  by  important  services^  cannot  render  them* 
•elves  of  use  to  the  world,  crown  themselves  with  glory,  nor 
preteivl  to  the  general  esteem,  there  are  none  who  would  not 
be  of  advantage  to  their  feUow<»citiEen8,  and  acquire  a  right  to 
Iheir  gratitude,  were  they  but  placed  in  the  posts  most  suitable 
to  them :  it  is  on  this  subject  that  Fontaine  says, 

Un  roi  prudent  &  sage 

De  les  moindres  sujets  sait  titer  quelque  usage. 

That  is, 

A  wise  and  prudent  king 

'WiU  turn  to  hb  own  advantage  the  abilities  of  his  meanest  subjects. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  place  of  consequence  is 
vacant.  A  person  must  be  nominated  to  fill  it;  and  it  requires 
one  that  can  be  depended  upon.  He  who  is  proposed  has  but 
little  wit;  besides,  he  is  indolent.  Tbis^  I  say,  signifies  no* 
thing  to  him  who  nominates  him :  give  him  the  place.  A  good 
conscience  is  often  indolent ;  activity,  when  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  love  of  glory y  is  suspicious ;  the  knave,  always  agitated 
by  remorse  and  fear,  is  incessantly  in  action.  *'  Vigilance,*' 
says  Rousseau,  '<  is  the  virtue  of  vice.*' 

A  place  is  ready  to  be  disposed  of :  it  requires  assiduity.  He 
who  is  proposed  is  a  sloven,  disagreeable,  and  burtfaensome  to 
good  company:  so  much  the  better;  assiduity  will  render  his 
being  a  sloven  a  virtue. 

'  I  shall  not  expatiate  any  farther  on  this  subject ;  but  con- 
clude with  what  I  have  said  above,  that  a  father,  by  requiring 
the  greatest  talents  from  his  son,  joined  to  the  wisest  conduct, 
desires  that  he  should  have  the  principle  of  irregularity,  and 
yet  that  he  should  never  swerve  from  a  regular  conduct. 

Not  less  unjust  with  respect  to  despotic  princes  than  the 
father  with  respect  to  his  son,  throughout  all  the  East  there 
are  people  who  require  from  their  sultans  many  virtues,  and 
more  particularly  great  knowledge :  yet  what  can  be  more  un- 
just?    Are  you  ignorant,  might  one  say  to  these  people,  that 
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knowledge  is  the  reward  of  much  study  and  reflection  ?— Study 
and  reflection  are  psunful :  the  people  then  must  make  use  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  prince  from  them ;  he  mu^ 
then  give  way  to  his  laziness^  if  he  is  not  animated  by  a  motive 
so  powerful  as  to  make  him  triumph  over  it.  What  can  this 
motive  be  ?  Nothing  but  the  desire  of  glory.  But  this  desire; 
as  I  have  proved  in  the  third  discourse^  is  itself  founded  on  the 
desire  of  the  pleasure  procured  by  glory^  and  the  general 
esteem.  Now,  if  the  sultan,  in  qu^iUty  of  a  despotic  prince,  en* 
joys  all  the  pleasures  which  glory  can  promise  to  other  men, 
the  sultan  is  then  without  desires,  and  nothing  can  kindle  in 
him  the  love  of  glory :  he  has  not  a  motive  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  undergo  the  tiresome  task  of  business,  and  to  expose  him* 
self  to  that  fatigue  of  attention,  necessary  to  his  obtaining  in* 
struction.  To  require  knowledge  from  him,  is  to  desire  that 
the  rivers  should  run  back  to  their  source,  and  to  expect  an 
eflect  without  a  cause. 

>  All  history  justifies  this  truth.  Let  us  .open  that  of  China: 
we  there  see  revolutions  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  The 
great  man,  who  raises  himself  to  the  empire,  has  for  his  suc- 
cessors princes  born  in  purple,  who,  not  having  the  same  pow- 
erful motives  as  their  father  to  render  themselves  illustrious, 
sleep  on  the  throne ;  and  most  of  them  lose  it  by  the  third  ge* 
Deration,  frequently  without  having  any  other  crime  to  re« 
proach  themselves  with  but  that  of  indolence. 

'  I  shall  mention  only  one  example  of  this*.  Li-trching,  a 
man  of  an  obscure  birth,  took  up  arms  against  the  emperor 
T-cong-ching,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents, 
raised  an  army,  marched  to  Pekin,  and  surprised  that  city. 
The  empress  and  the  queens  strangled  themselves;  the  em* 
peror  stabbed  his  daughter,  and  retired  into  a  distant  part  of 
his  palace,  where,  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  wrote 
these  words  on  the  lappet  of  his  robe :  *'  I  have  reigned  seven, 
teen  years :  I  am  dethroned,  and  in  this  misfortune  see  nothing 
but  the  punishment  of  heaven^  justly  oifended  at  my  indolence. 


*  See  the  History  of  the  Huns,  by  M.  de  Guignes>  torn.  I,  p.  74, 
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I  am  Doik  howcT«r,  Ihe  only  one  guilty :  tke  gveal  m^  of  tfxy- 
court  are  still  more  so  than  I ;  it  is  they,  who,  by  coDcealiog^ 
ftnm  me  the  knowledge  of  theafl^rs  ol t|ie  en^re,  have  dagf 
the  pit  into  which  I  am  fallen.     With  what  faoe  shall  I  appear> 
WJbre  my  ancestors ?  How  support  their  reproaches?    O  ye, 
i^rho  have  reduced  me  to  this  dreadful  situation  I  take  my  body^ 
cut  it  in  pieces^  I  consent  to  it ;  but  spare  my  popr  peopie  s 
Ifiey  are  ianocent,  ^nd  already  unhappy  enough,  in  hairing  had 
ne  so  long  for  their  master.'' 

A  thousand  of  the  like  instances,  found  in  historyt  prove  that 
luxury  and  softness  influence  almost  all  thosof  who,  hy  their 
births  are  armed  with  arbitrary  power.  The  atmoiphere 
spread^over  these  thrones,  and  the  despotic  sovereigns  who  sit 
upon  them^  seem  to  be  filled  with  a  lethargic  Vapour,  whicb 
'  seises  all  the  ^uUiea  of  their  souls.  Thence  they  are  seldom 
reckoned  among  great  kings,  except  when. they  have  cleared 
the  w^y  to  the  throne,  or  been  long  instructed  in  the  sGhoo^ 
of  misfortune.  They  aiways  owe  their  knowledge  to  the  inte« 
reit.they  have  in  accpiiring  it. 

Why  are  little  princes  genevaliy  more  able  men  than  the 
moat  powerful  despotic  sovereigns  I  ^  is  because  they  have, 
ii^  a  manner>  their  fortunes  to  make ;  because  they  are  oblige^ 
with  an  inferior  force,  to  resist  tha*  which  is  superior ;  bcci^ose 
they  Eve  in  the  perpetual  fear  of  having  their  domioioos  takea 
from  them;  and  because  their  interest,  bei4[Lg  more  strictly 
united  wkh^  that,  of  their  subjectsi  must  enlighlen  them  with 
respect  to  tJie  various  parts  of  the  legislation*  Thus^  they  are 
in  general  much  more  busily  emple5;^  in  training  up-sotdtersr 
coDtmcting  alliances,  and  in  peopling  and  enriching  their 
provinces.  Thus^we  might,  i  a  consequence  of-  what  I  have 
Slid,  prefMre  geogFaphi-*poHtioal  maps  of  the  merit  of  the- 
princes  in  the  several  empires  oC  the  east,  Their  understand- 
ing, measured  by  the  scale  of  their  power,  woulil  decrease  in' 
Proportion  to  the  extent  and  the  strength^  of  their-  empires^  to- 
the  dittcuky  of  penetrating  intotthem,  and>  lA  short,  to*  tbe^ 
more  or  less  absolute  authority  they  have  over  their  subjects ; 
that  IS,  to  the  more  or  less  pressing  interest  they  have  in  being 
enlightei^ed.    Ttua  sfcale  being  mice  cakulate^l  and  compared 
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irtth  observatton,  ie  would  certainly  afford  yery  just'  conclu^ 
sioiis:  the  Sophies  and  Moguls  woald^  for  example,  be  placed' 
\h  the  rank  of  the  most  stupid  princes ;  because^  excepting 
some  singular  circumstances  where  they  hare  accidentally  had 
a  good  education)  the  most  powerful  must  commonly  be  the 
most  Ignorant, 

To  require  an  eastern  despotic  prince  to  consult  the  happi- 
ness of  bis  people,  and  with  a  strong  arm  and  steady  hand  to 
hold  the  helm  of  government^  would  be  to  desire  that  the  arm 
of  Cranymede  should  wield  the  chib  of  Hercules.  Let  us  sup. 
pose  that  an  Indian  was,  in  this  respect,  to  make  some  remon- 
strances to  the  Mogul.  *'  Of  what  dost  thou  complain  P*  might 
he  reply.  '*  Can*8t  thou  without  injustice  require,  that  I  should 
be  more  enlightened  than  thyself  with  respect  to  thy  own  in- 
terest? When  thou  didst  invest  me  with  supreme  power, 
couldst  thou  beliere  that,  forgetting  pleasure  for  the  painful 
honour  g!  rendering  thee  happy,  I  and  my  successors  would 
nol  enjoy  the  advantages  attached  to  arbitrary  power  ?  Every 
man  loves  himself  preferably  to  all  others;  thou  knowest  this. 
To  require  then,  that,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  care  and  the  cry  of 
my  passions,  I  should  sacrifice  them  to  thy  interest,  is  to  endea* 
vour  to  subvert  the  order  of  ncrture.  Mow  can'st  thou  imagine, 
that,  being  able  to  do  every  thing,  I  would  never  do  any  thing 
unjust?  The  man  fond  of  the  publie  esteem,  thou  sayest,  makes 
a  different  use  of  his  power.  I  confess  it;  but  of  what  impor- 
tance is  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  the  public  to  me  ?  Is  there 
one  pte^sore  granted  to  virtue,  that  is  refused  to  power?  Be- 
sides^ the  meo  passionately  fbnd  of  gfory  are  scarce,  and  this 
is  not  a  passion  that  dtesoendis  to  their  successors.  This  ought 
to  have  been  A>reseen)  and  thou  shouldst  have  been  sensib^e, 
that,  by  arming  me  wtth  ai^  arbitrary  authority,  thou  has  cut 
the  knot  of  mutual  dependence,  which  binds  the  sovereign  to 
tliesebject,  and  that  thoii  has  separated  my  interest  from  thine. 
Imprudent,  ia  placing  in  my  hand. the  sceptre  of  despotism; 
cftwavdly,  in  not.  daring  to-  snatch  it  from  me ;  be  at  once 
pwsished  for  thine  imfMiidence  and  thy  cowardice:  know,  that 
if  ^01^  breaithest,  it  is  because  I  permit  thee :  learn  that  every 
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inrtant  of  thy  life  is  a  favour.  Vile  slave^  thou  wert  bom, 
thou  livest,  for  my  pleasures.  Bend  under  the  weight  of  thy 
chain,  cringe  at  my  feet,  languish  in  misery,  die  !  I  forbid  thee 
to  complain :  such  is  my  will." 

.  What  I  have  said  of  sultans,  may  in  part  be  applied  to  their 
ministers:  their  knowledge  is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  they  have  in  acquiring  it.  In  the  countries  where  the 
cries  of  the  public  may  depose  them,  great  abilities  are  neces- 
sary, and  they  are  obliged  to  acquire  them.  On  the  contrary, 
among  the  public,  where  the  people  have  neither  credit  nor  the 
least  influence,  they  deliver  themselves  up  to  idleness,  and  are 
contented  with  that  kind  of  merit  necessary  to  make  their 
fortunes  at  court ;  a  merit  absolutely  incompatible  with  great 
abilities,  from  the  opposition  found  between  the  interest  of  the 
courtiers  and  the  general  interest.  It  is  in  this  resp^t  with 
ministers  as  with  men  of  learning.  It  is  a  ridiculous  pretence 
to  aim  at  the  same  time  at  glory  and  passions :  before  they 
compose  their  works,  they  ought  always  to  choose,  whether 
they  would  have  the  esteem  of  the  public,  or  that  of  the  cour- 
tiers. It  must  be  known,  that  in  most  courts,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  east,  the  men  are  from  their  infancy  swathed 
and  confined  in  their  swaddling  clothes  of  prejudice  and  arbi- 
trary constraint ;  that  most  minds  are  bound  up  so,  that  they 
cannot  rise  to  be  great ;  that  no  man,  who  is  born  and  lives 
near  despotic  thrones,  can  escape  the  general  contagion,  and 
he  is  under  a  necessity  of  never  |iaving  any  but  mean  ideas. 

Thus,  true  merit  resides  far  from  the  palaces  of  kings.  It 
never  approaches  but  in  times  of  misfortune,  when  the  princes 
are  forced  to  invite  it.  At  any  other  time»  want  alone  may 
draw  men  of  merit  to  the  court;  but  in  this  situation  there  are 
few  who  preserve  the  same  strength  and  elevation  of  mind. 
Want  is  too  nearly  allied  to  guilt. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  been  saying,  that  it  is  demand- 
ing an  impossibility  to  require  great  talents  of  those,  who,  by 
their  state  and  situation,  cannot  be  animated  by  strong  passions. 
But  how  many  of  these  demands  are  made  every  day  ?  Peo- 
ple complain  of  the  corruption  of  manners ;   we  ought,  say 
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they,  to  form  virtuous  men,  aod  they  wouJd  have  the  citizens 
ivarmed  with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  yet  see  in  silence 
the  misfortunes  occasioned  by  a  bad  legislation.  They  do  not 
perceive,  that  this  is  requiring  a  miser  not  to  exclaim  against 
a  robber,  when  he  his  carrying  off  his  strong  box.  They  do  not 
observe,  that  those,  who,  in  certain  countries  are  called  wise 
men,  are  always  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  public  wel^ire, 
and  are  consequently  without  virtue*  It  is  with  equal  injus* 
tice,  as  I  am  going  to  prove  in  the  following  chapter,  that.peo* 
pie  demand  of  m^n,  not  only  talents,  but  qualities  and  habits, 
contrary  to  each  other,  and  which  cannot  subsist  together. 


CHAP,    XV. 

OF  THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THIS  RESPECT. 

People  require  that  an  equerry,  accustomed  to  point  his  toes 
to  his  horse's  ears,  should  have  them  as  well  turned  as  a  dancer 
at  the  opera-house 5  they  would  have  a  philosopher,  solely  em- 
ployed in  strong  and  general  ideas,  write  like  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, or  even  be  superior,  for  instance,  in  the  epistolary 
style,  where,  in  order  to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
agreeably  without  a  subject.  They  do  not  perceive  that  this 
is  demanding  the  union  of  talents  that  ^e  almost  incompatible ; 
and  that  there  is  no  woman  of  wit  who  is  not,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  philosopher. 

It  is^  with  the  same  injustice  that  people  expect  the  man 
who  has  never  read  or  studied,  and  has  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  dissipation  of  .thought,  should  suddenly  become  ca- 
pable of  study  and  meditation :  they  ought,  however,  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  meditation  to  which  we  owe  the  capacity 
for  meditating,  and  that  this  capacity  is  lost  when  we  cease  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  fact,  when  a  man,  though  habituated  to  la- 
bour and  application,  finds  hiiQself  suddenly  trusted  with  too 
great  a  part  of  the  administration,  a. thousand  different  objects 
will  pass  rapidly  before  him :  he  can  only  cast  a  Superficis^i 
glance  on  each  affair,  and  for  this  very  reason,  after  a  certain 
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tioM^  lie  will  btcome  inctpable  of  a  loog  and  ckMe  atl^Qtioi}* 
We  bare  not,  tkerefora,  a  Hght  to  require  aa  equal  atiefitioti 
from  a  mtntster.  ll  it  not  for  him  to  pierce  to  the  firsl  ptin* 
etpies  of  morality  and  politics;  todiico^r^  £or  itHitance^  how 
far  luicary  is  u$eM  in  a  dtatOj  what  ohanges  it  may  kilrodQce 
ia  the  roannen  of  a  people>  mod  in  the  constitution ;  what  kind 
of  eonimerea  ought  to  be  encooraged  $  by  what  laws  we  may 
HI  the  same  nation  reoonoile  the  spirit  of  commerce  wHb  that 
of  war,  and  render  it  at  the  sa«ne  time  rich  at  home,  and  IbrmU 
-dabie  abroad.  The  iolation  of  snch  problems  requires  leisiire^ 
and  a  habit  of  reflection :  now^  how  can  a  person  think  muck 
when  he  has  much  to  execute  ?  We  ought  not  then  to  require 
from  a  man  in  a  high  post,  that  invention  that  supposes  close 
application.  What  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  him  is  a 
jost»  lively,  and  penetrating,  wit,  and  which^  in  matters  of  de- 
bate in  retain  ^  politics  and  philosophy,  is  capable  of  stri- 
king out  the  truth,  and  seizing  it  with  strength  ;  and  of  being  so 
fertile  ip  expedients  as  to  carry  into  executipn  the  projects  he 
adopts  :  for  this  last  reason  he  ought  to  add  to  this  wi(  a  firm* 
ness  and  constancy  not  to  be  shaken. 

The  people  are  not  always  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
advantages  they  receive  from  ministers:  being  ungrateful 
through  ignorance,  they  do  not  know  what  courage  is  neces- 
sary to  do  good,  and  to  triumph  over  the  obstacles  virhich  per- 
sonal interest  places  against  the  general  happiness*.    Thus» 


*  At  the  moment  when  a  person  is  nominated  to  be  a  minister,  one 
«f  the  first  commissioners  of  Versailles,  who  is  commonly  a  man  of 
much  wit,  addresses  bim  to  this  purpose:  You  love  what  is  good, 
and  you  are  now  enabled  to  do  it.  A  thousand  projects,  of  use  to 
the  public,  will  be  presented  to  you,  and  you  will  desire  that  tiiey  may 
succeed :  take  care  however  of  undertaking  any  thing  before  yon 
have  examined  it,  whether  the  execution  of  these  projects  will  re- 
quire only  small  sums,  Kttte  care,  and  but  little  probity.  If  the  mo- 
ney required  for  the  success  of  one  of  these  projects  be  considerable, 
the  affkirs  under  yoitr  management  will  not  jtermit  you  to  apply  to 
H  the  necessary  funds  and  to  lose  your  disbursements.  If  the  success 
depend  on  the  vigilance  and  probity  of  those  you  employi  ftftr  ktt 
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eouragt  enMgktttiiecl  by  prMty,  is  tli«  prinetpal  merit  of  men 
ra  high  posisi  Im  vtin  do  Mhe  people  flatter  themfleWes  vMk 
the  hopes  of  fladidg  in  tbem  nfimd  of  knowledge;  tkey  ctn* 
not  be  deeply  vofsed  in  any  affm  tbat  have  not  been  the  sub* 
joct  of  their  contemplattons  belere  they  obtainei  great  employ* 
meats:  now  ^ese  aikirsare  neceflsarity  but  few  in  number. 
^  be  conttnced  of  this^  let  ns  follow  the  life  of  these  who  8fr» 
designed  for  hi§^  posts*  At  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  ag« 
they  kave  the  college  learn  to  ride  the  great  horse^  and  t^ 
peribrm  their  exercises ;  than  spend  two  or  three  years  in  tho 
aoademies,  and  the  schools  of  law;  the  stndy  of  the  law.  being 
ended^  they  purchase  a  place.  In  order  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  it>  it  is  not  necessary  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  law  of  na« 
tore  and  nations,  and  the  public  law,  but  to  consecrate  all  their 
time  to  the  eixamination  of  some  particular  causes.  Tbey  p«sa 
from  thence  to  the  government  of  a  province,  wbere,  over-bur* 
tbeaed  by  daily  details,  and  fatigued  by  giving  audiences,  they 
have  no  time  for  reHection,  They  at  length  rise  to  superior 
plaees,  and  find  that,  after  thirty  years  exerotse,  they  have 
only  the  same  kind  of  ideas  as  they  had  at  twenty  or  twenty* 
two  years  of  age.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that  vojrages 
made  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  they  might  com* 
pare  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  government^ 
and  in  the  legislation,  g«ntns,  commerce,  and  manners,  of  the 
people,  would  be,  perhaps,  more  proper  to  form  states* 
men  than  the  education  actually  given  them.  I  shall  expatiate 
no  fiirther  on  this  subject,  but  shall  cooelude  this  chapter 
frith  considering  the  men  of  genius ;  because  it  is  chiefly  in 
them  that  peq^le  desire  exclusive  qualities  and  abilities. 

Two  causes,  equally  powerfol,  lead  to  this  injustice ;  the  one, 
as  I  have  said  above,  it  the  blind  kwe  of  our  own  happiness, 
and  the  other  is  envy. 

they  force  you  to  be  under  a  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  proper  persons^ 
foar  also  that  you  are  going  to  be  surrounded  by  knaves  $  it  requires 
a  vttiy  pMilmliBg  ejc  to  diseoier  them.;  and  the  fint,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult,  knowledge  of  a  minister,  ii  that  of  knotF^ 
ing  bow  to  make  a  prpper  choice. 
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Wha  has  nidi  condemiied  CanHaal  de  Richlieii  for  that  e&« 
ottsive  Jove  of  glory  that  rendered  him  greedy  of  every  s|>e* 
ciea  of  taccess?  Who  ha«  net  ridkaled  the  ardour  witk 
which,  if  we  may  believe  Damaurier*,  ha  desired  canoaiza* 
tion ;  aad  the  order  giveo  in  consequence  of  it  to  his  confess, 
ors,  to  publish  every  where  that  he  had  never  commijfcted  a 
mortal  sin  ?  In  short,  who  has  not  laughed  at  being  iuionned 
that,  at  the  same  instant  inflamed  \yith  a  desire  of  being* 
thought  to  excel  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  politics,  that  cardinalr 
caused  Corneille  to  be  asked  to  give  up  to  him  the  honoor.of 
writing  the  Cm  ?  It  was  however  to  this  love  of  glory,  so 
often  condemned,  that  he  owed  hi^  great  abilities  for  the  im1-% 
ministration.  If  we  have  not  since  seen  a  minister  make  pre«« 
tensions  to  so  many  kinds  of  glfHy,  it  is  because  we  have  yet 
bad  only  one  Cardinal  de  Richlieu* 

The  resolution  to  centre  in  one  single  desire  the  action  of  the 
strong  passions,  and,  to  imagine^  tbat^a  man  inflamed  with  a 
l^ve  of  glory  should  be  contented  with  one  single  species  of 
success,  when  he  believed  be  had  it  in  his  po^er  to  obtain  it  /a 
i^veral,  is  to  desire  that  a  piece  of  excellent  land  should  pro-. 
duce  only  one  kind  of  fruit.  .  Whoever  has  a  strong  love. of 
gloryy  is  secretly  conscious  that  the  success  of  political  projects 
sometimes  depends  on  chance,  and  often  on  the  folly  of  those 
with  whom  he  treats:  he  would  have  it  more  personal.  Now, 
without  a  ridiculous  and  stupid  pride,  he  cann^  disdain  the 
glory  acquired  by  learning,  to  which  so  many  great  princes 
apd  heroes  have  aspired.  Most  of  them,  not  satisfied  witb 
immortalizing  themselves  by  their  actions,  have  resolved  .to  do 
it  by  their  writings,  and  at  least  to  leave  to  posterity  precepts 
on  the  art  of  war  and  in  politics,  in  which  they  have  excellecl. 
How  should  they  avoid  being  ambitious  of  this  hononr?  These 
'great  men  loved  glory,  and  no  one  is  ambitious  of  obtaining  it 
without  desiring  to  communicate  to  mankind  the  ideas  that 
ought  to  render  us  in  their  eyes  still  more  worthy  of  esteem* 


*  See  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  ia  Hollande,  article  Gr»- 
tius. 
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How  maoy  prtofs  of  this  truth  are  to  be  foutfd  in  history! 
Xenopho«,  AlexaQder,  Hafiaibal^  Hftnao>  theSctptos,  C«sar> 
Cicero^  Aogufltug)  Trajan^  the  ^AntoiuDUses,  Comnen^s,  EUaa* 
b^»^  Charles  V.>  Richlieu»  Mootecoculi,  du  Guay-Trouin,  and 
the  Count  de  iyaxe,  by  th«ir  writings  resolved  to  enlighten  the 
worlds  and  shade  their  heads  ^ith  difierent  kinds  of  laurels. 

If  now  it  cannot  be  conceiv€;d  how  nien>  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  worlds  found  time  to  think  and  write  $  it 
is,  I  ieply»  because  business  is  soon  concludedi  when  they  do 
not  deviate  into  particulars,  and  afiairs  are  taken  by  their  triie 
principles.  If  all  great  ocien  have  not  composed,  all  have  at 
least  protected  men  of  learning,  and  were  under  a  necessity 
•f  doing  it,  because^  being  in  love  with  glory,  they  kjoew  that 
the  great  authors  .bestowed  it.  Thus,  Charles  V.  founded  aa 
academy  before  Richlieu :  thus,  the  fierce  Attila  himself  as* 
sembled  about  him  the^iearned  <^  all  kinds;  the  Caliph  Aaroa 
AURaschid  had  them  at  his  court,  and  Tamerlane  established 
the  academy  of  Samarcand,  What  a  reception  did  Trajan  give 
to  merit!  Under  his  reign  people  were  allowed  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  write,  every  thing;  because  the  writers,  struck 
with  the  lustre  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  oould  not  avoid 
being  his  panegyrists:  very  different  in  this  respect  were  Nerp, 
Caligula,  and  Domitian,  who,  from  a  contrary  season,  imposed 
silence  on  the  men  of  learning,  lest  in  their  writings  they 
fl^uld  tranamit  to  posterity  the  vices  and  disgrace  of  those 
tyrants, 

I  have  shewn  in  the  examples  above*m^ntipned,  that  the 
same  desire  of  glory  to  which  great  men  owe  their  superiority^ 
may,  with  respect  to  genids,  make  them  aspire  to  universal 
monarchy.  It  is,  doubtless,,. possible  to  unite  greater  modesty 
to  abilities:  for  the^e  qualities  are  not  in  their  own  nature  ex* 
elusive,  though  they  are  so  ii^  some  men.  There  are  those, 
who  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  vain  opinion  of  themselves^ 
without  having  the  seeds  of  their  genius  lost.  This  is  a  de«^ 
feet,  and  envy  t^kes  the  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  discredit 
merit;  she  is  pleased  with  puUing  men  in  pieces,  sure  of  al«^ 
ways  finding,  by  this  n^eans,  som^  disfavourable  side,  under 
which  she  may  present  them  to  the  pubfic.    We  cannot  too 
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iftMi  recdtecl,  Aat  it  ^  w^h  mm  ts  wHk  w«tks;  titoit  ^(f^ 
cnglK  tajwkg*  of  thcfm  togedMr^  thai  tk^te  is  B«itlMf  fMrMk 
en  eiurth;  aad  dMt,  if  vm  were  to  defcnhe  <lm  Tirtoes  ^md 
tafccti  of  oacb  flian's  isind  t»d  chtf«ci«r  by  ribboas  of  tm^ 
•ppoftito  colouri,  there  is  not  a  inaa  who  Would  not  keapeckM 
with  thoaa  two  celooft.  6r«at  men  are  like  ^loee  rich  nmot 
where  golA  is  alwayc  foand  mdre  or  less  ainxed  wkk  kad.  le 
in  aaeesAiy  thon,  tb«t  the  enVtoos  shobld  soasetimes  say  t^ 
kiinaelf :  If  it  be  poastble  to  degrade  this  goM  ia  the  dpioioa  of 
tke  palrlie,  what  TaKie  ought  tbey^  to  set  oa  me,  who  am  m 
fliiaa  of  mere  lekdt  But  the  eavious  wM  be  always  deitf  to 
$Qch  advice.  Dexterous  i^  aeiEing  the  least  faults  ooiirtli^tetf 
by  the  Bften  of  geoittB,  how  ^eii  haye  they  ao«tisM<the«i  wift 
Mt  bei«g  so  agreeable  in  their  tnaanein  ^  she  rest  of  ¥m 
world  i  They  will  not  recollect*  as  I  have  said  above^  thHt>  like 
shose  aatsials  thut  teaiiaia  in  tlie  deserts,  fhost  of  tiie  men  «f 
genius  Kre  ia  retiteteent,  and  that  it  is  ia  the  silenoe  «f  4d^ 
t«de  that  truth  tinyeite  herself  to  their  stgkt. 

Now  all  men  who  by  their  kind  of  life  are  throM  iit^^pat^ 
t(oo!ar  chain  of  cih:uiiisiances»  and  who  conten^ite  ol)§ee€» 
wder  a  new  hoeg  cannot  hbfe  in  their  minds  cithdr  the  goo4 
^alf^es,  or  defects,  coAmon  to  ordinnry  men.  Why  does  n- 
f ren<!fai&an  resemble  ^kooAer  frenGhraaa  mose  thiao  k  <5er« 
man,  and  a  fS^rmanm^ch  BM»is  <lhan  a  Chtnese?^  Bteaoae 
lb»e  two  tfations  by  their  educatioiiy  and  the  f eaemW^nce  ^ 
the  objects  presented  to  tbem,  have  an  infinitely  greater  een* 
tfedtibn  wkh  ^ach  ether  than  wHh  thb  Cfhinese.  We  are 
wUat  we  are  made  by  the  objects  wi^  which  we  are  ssr^ 
reunded.  Ho  expect  that  a  man  who  sees  other  objects,  and 
leads  n  life  drfferekit  fiom  mine,  nhonld  haVe  the  same  ideassv 
I  have,  would' be  to  require  contradietiOBs,  and  to  dasire  thsEt 
a  stdBT  ifhould  not  hate  two  ends. 

What  injustice  of  this  kind  is  ddne  to  mm  tX  geniaa !  Hmr 
^ken  are  th^  accused  of  iblly,  ata time  when  i^ey  igiv«  m 
j^roof  of  the  highest  wisdom*  V<ft  bet'men  of  genius  h4^ 
irften,  as  ArisKiile  tejrs,  a  comer  of  folly.  They  are,  for  As- 
ilance,  Object  to   represent  the  art  ^hey  cultivate  m  «f 
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•Iroag-psisioiis  yvkk^  geviiis  8fif>poset>  HMy  sOflKMiiii»e»  )'€!IMl«l> 
ItMtr  c^ndiKt  jrre|;iilar  :  but,  ibmgk  «i|k  is  Ute  8e«4  «r  ttmit 
Errors,  itislilsa  t^eteedof  ^ir  kwytirledg^.  Mefi^acoii 
iijipoaitkift,  void  of  fatiieos  m4  sbHities,  4o  mft  Ml'infa'Ufi 
lrvegQlm«tes  of  tJIke  mail  of  atmag  pusiotiii.  But  in.  vsglft  tM 
lb  be  imagitied,  as  tbeir  vanity  woiOd  pefwwde  tlMOi  (b  bti> 
li«ve,  tlitti,  b«for«  they  talce  a  retolatiMi,  th%f  eakulate  «ii« 
td^amnges  ani  inconvemetices  of  H:  were  thiltheeasieiy  ^ites* 
Inefi  ^Himld  oii^y  ¥e  detefmioed  in  their  t:oodift;l  hy  Mtefiblkll^ 
but  experience  informs  us  that  they  are  always  moveJ(  t^ 
•ensittNHis^  and  thtft  in  cMs  re«pett  the  mefi  4>f  ieoM  dtsposH 
liowB  are  the  same  as  the  tf^.  To  be  cofivi»ced  <yf  this,  l(^t 
IIS  suppose  that  one  oi  them  is  bit  by  m  mad  dog:  tb^y  isetid 
blm  10  the  sea ;  he  is  put  into  a  bark ;  th)sy  «i*e  ^oi*n^  M 
pkmj^  hitn.  He  runs  no  risk :  be  is  sore  of  it »  and  k«owi 
ftha^  in  tbis  case  his  fear  is  altogether  unreasonable ;  bt  'says  stt 
himself.  They  dip  him  in  the  water.  RefleiitifHi'  no  longer 
acts  upon  him ;  the  sensation  of  fear  takes  possaanon  af  his 
mlodf  and  to  thi.4  ndkulous  fear  he  owes^hiscare.  ReM^tlOH 
is  then  in  men  of  a  cold  disposition,  as  weH  as  in  otber  man, 
anbject  to  sensation.  If  men  of  a  cold  eonstttatkm  are  net 
liable  to  such  frequent  deviations  as  tbe  men  of  strong  pMslans^ 
it  IS  because  they  have  fewer  principles  of  motion;  and,  i^ 


*  They  have  frequently  an  ezchuive  esteem  for  them.  >  Anuwg 
even  those  who  distinguish  themselves  only  in  the  most  trifling  arts^ 
there  are  some  who  think  that  there  is  nothing  done  well  in  their  own 
country  but  what  is  done  by  them.  I  cannot  help  mentioning^  on  this 
subject,  a  saying  attributed  to  Marcel.  A  very  celebrated  English 
dancer,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Marcel.  **  'I 
^me,"  ssud  he,  **  to  pay  you  the  respe<^  whkh  all  the  men  of  our 
wtt'  owe  to  yon :  attow  me  to  dance  before  you,  and  to  improve  by 
yonr  ^dvice."*-^  Freely,"  said  Marcel.  Immediatdy  the  Ei^Hib^ 
BU^parfiMaei  a  Aduiand^Uffidnft  steps  and  cross  cKpen.  Mirtid 
lanked  at  him,  .aa4aQidMity«ned4>ut^<<  «ir,  peepk  jQiqp  inoUnr 
^natrieii  tbay  only  dance  «a  Vaiifti  bnt,  alasi  foor  iuiiiiomi  ^m 
aao  do  nothiag  wall  4)ut  that!*'     ' 
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Hub  respect,  it  is  only  to  the  weakness  of  their  pasnoas  that 
they  owe  their  wisdoMo.     However,  whmt  a  high  esteem  do 
they  conceive  of  themselves!     With  what  respect  do  they 
think  they  inspire  the  pohlic*  who  suffers  them  to  enjoy  the 
tkle  of  men  oi  sense,  and  never  call  them  fools,  because  they 
are  never  mentioned.    How  can  tbey,  without  shame,   thus 
Wj^nd  tbmt  lives  in  watching  for  what  is  ridicoloos?     If  they 
dkcover  any  thing  in  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  commit  the 
•lightest  £uiit,  though  it  should  be,  for  instance,  payii^  too 
high  a  price  for  the  ^Tours  of  a  woman,  what  a  triumph  is  it 
for  them  i    They  assume  a  right  from  thence  to  despise  him* 
Yet,  if  in  the  woods,  if  in  solitude  and  danger,  fear  has  <^a 
in  their  eyes  exaggerated  the  greatness  of  danger,  why  may 
Aot  love  C3^gerate  pleasure,  as  fear  exaggerates  perils  ?    Are 
they  ignomnt  that  there  B4>roperly  none  but  himself  that  can 
be  the  just  appraiser  of  his  own  pleasure;  that  men  b^ng^ani* 
aiated  by  different  passions,  the  same  objects  cannot  appear,  of 
the  same  value  to  different  eyes;  that  sentiment  alone  can 
judge  of  sentiment ;  and  that  the  desire  of  always  citing  to 
the  tribunal  of  cold  reason,  is  assembling  the  diet  of  the  em« 
pire,  in  order  to  determine  upon  cases  of  conscience }    They 
onght  to  be  sensible  that  before  they  pass  sentence  on  the  ac- 
tions of  a  man  of  genius,  tb^  should  at  least  know  what  are 
the  motives  that  determine  him ;  that  is,  the  force  by  which 
he  is  drawn :   but,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  know  both 
the  power  of  passing,  and  the  degree  of  courage  necessary  to 
resist,  them.     Now,  every  man  that  stops  to  make  this  exami- 
nation may  soon  perceive  that  the  passions  alone  may  fight 
against  the  passions;  and  that  these  "rational  people  that  pre- 
tend to  conquer  them  give  to  very  weak  inclinations  the  name 
of  passions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  a  triumph.     In 
fact,  they  do  not  resist  the  passions,  but  escape  from  them. 
Wisdom  is  not  in  them  the  effect  of  knowledge,  but  of  an  in^ 
difference  equally  barren  of  pleasure  and  of  pain«    The  ab- 
sence of  unhappiness  is  the  only  felicity  they.  cnjoy«  and  a 
kind  of  reason,  which  serves  them  for  a  guide  on  the  sea  oi 
human  life,  makes  them  avoid  the  rocks  only  by  steering  at  a 
distance  from  the  fortunate  isle  of  pleasure.    Heaven  arms  men^ 
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of  a  cold  disposition  w  ith,  only  a  buckler  for  defence,  and  not 
with  a  sword  to  conquer. 

'  Let  reason  direct  us  in  the  important  affairs  of  life ;  but  let 
us  abandon  the  little  affairs  of  it  to  our  tastes  and  our  pas* 
sioDs.  He,  who  would  ever  consult  reason,  will  be  incessantly 
employed  in  consulting  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  never  do  any 
thing;  he  will  silways  hare  before  his  eyes  the  possibility  of 
all  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  pain 
and  daily  irksomeness  of  such  a  consultation  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  to  be  feared  than  the  evils  from  which  it  might  deli* 
ver  him. 

Whatever  reproaches  are  made  to  men  of  wit,  however  at- 
tentive envy  is  to  depress  them,  and  to  discover  their  personal 
a^d  trilling  faults,  in  order  to  shade  the  lustre  of  their  glory, 
the  men  of  genius  ought  to  be  insensible  to  such  attacks,  and 
to  perceive  that  they  are  often  snares  which  envy  lays  to  di« 
Tert  them  from  their  studies.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  be 
incessantly  representing  their  inattention  as  a  crijoie  ?  People 
ought  to  know  that  most  of  those  little  attentions,  so  much  re- 
commended, have  been  invented  by  the  indolent,  to  serve  as 
the  employment  of  their  idle  hours ;  that  there  is  no  man  en« 
dued  with  a  sufficient  attention  to  become  illustrious  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  if  that  attention  is  to  be  employed  about  an  infi- 
nite number  of  trifles;  besides,  as  what  is  called  attention 
procures  no  advantage  to  a  nation,  so  it  is  for  the  public  inte- 
rest that  a  learned  man  should  make  a  discovery  at  no  more  than 
fifty  attempts  at  least, 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  on  this  subject  a  fact  said  to  have 
happened  at  Paris.  A  man  of  learning  had  for  his  neighbour 
one  of  those  indplent  people  so  troublesome  to  society  •  this 
kut,  tired  of  himself,  went  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  man 
of  letters,  who  received  him  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and, 
with  great  politeness,  continued  tired  of  him,  till,  being  weary 
of  staying  any  longer  in  the  same  place,  the  idler  took  his 
leave,  in  order  to  plague*  somebody  else.  He  was  no  sooner 
gone  than  the  man  of  learning  returned  to  his  studies,  and  for- 
got his  vexation.  Some  days  after  he  was  accused  of  not  hav- 
ing returned  the  visit  he  had  received,  and  taxed  with  the 
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Wmt  of  poliliiiigi ;  upon  wbkh  Wy  ia  his  tara>  went  to  see 
the  idler.  ''  Sir,''  said  he,  <M  am  infbriBed  that  yen  com- 
||hia  of  .JIM  :  howtTery  you  koow  that  it  was  beiag  weary^of 
yoiirsvlf >  tlMi^  luNMight  yea  to  0|e.  I,  who  tiro  nobody,  re* 
eoiirod  yoo  as  well  a3  1  coald ;  it  is  then  you  who  are  obliged^ 
9^  I  who  am  taxed  with  vuipoHteaess.  Be  yourself  the  judge 
^  H^  ppoeoediogs,  and  see  whether  you  ought  not  to  pot  an 
tnd  to  complatnts  that  prove  nothing,  but  that  I  hare  not,  liko 
ygwk,  0€ea9ioo  for  iFisits,  a»d  have  neither  the  inhumanity  to 
plogue  tpy  neighbonr,  nor  the  injustice  to  defame  him  after  I 
have  tired  out  his  patience/'  How  many  are  there  to  whom 
WO  Wgbi  99>pty  tho  tame  answer !  How  many  idlers  require 
If^m  lOon  of  merit  that  respect^  and  those  abilities,  that  are 
ioeooftpotible  with  their  empleynents,  and  take  upon  them  to 
4tioa^4  eontnadiif tiona ! 

A  man  has  apefit  his  hfii  in  aegociatioas,  and  the  aflbirs  in 
which  he  has  been  employed  have  rendered  him  circumspect  t 
let  tMf  moo  go  into  the  world,  they  would  have  him  wear  that 
vr  9f  frtedom  which  the  con^raint  of  his  situation  has  made 
hioi  lose*  Another  man  is  of  an  open  disposition,  and  has 
pleased  us  by  his  frankness:  he  is  required  suddenly  to  change 
hi4  choracter>  and  to  become  circumspect,  at  the  precise  mo* 
nlent  when  it  is  desired.  People  are  always  for  having  im* 
fM^bilttiet  performed.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  neutral  state 
in  whteh  a  man  is  fouod  to  have  all  the  qualities  that  are  not 
%l9eo)i|teljr  contradictory;  and  I  am  sensible  that  a  singutar 
concourse  of  circumstances  may  bend  us  to  opposite  habits  ; 
IkH  tibis  is  arairaclei  apd  we  ought  not  to  reckon  upon  miracles. 
io  gim^fol,  we  may  ashore  ourselves  thai  every  thing  dependa 
on  the  dispositions  of  men;  that  their  good  qualities  are 
bonded  with  their  faults,  and  that  there  are  certain  vices  of 
the  mind  annexed  to  certain  stations. 

Let  a  man  possess  an  important  post;  let  him  every  day 
have  a  hundred  afiairs  to  decide ;  if  no  appeal  be  made  against 
his  judgment,  and  his  decisions  be  never  disputed,  it  is  certain 
that  in  time  pride  will  take  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  will 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  understanding.  This 
will  ^ot  be  the  case  whete  a  roan  has  his  opinions  frequently 
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debated  and  contradicted  io  council  by  his  equals ;  or  with  z 
learned  man,  who^  being  sometimes  mistaken  in  relation  to 
subjects  which  he  has  thoroughly  examined,  will  necessarily 
contract  the  habit  of  suspending  his  judgment* ;  this  suppo- 
sition, which,  being  founded  on  a  salutary  distrust  of  our  own 
understandings,  makes  us  penetrate  tp  those  hidden  truths  that  \ 
are  seldom  perceived  by  a  proud  and  superficial  glance.  It 
seems  as  if  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  only  to  be  purchased 
by  this  wise  distrust  of  ourselves.  The  man  who  refuses  to  * 
doubt  is  subject  to  a  thousand  errors:  he  has  himself  |set 
bounds  to  his  mind.  One  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Persia 
being  asked,  how  he  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  re- 
plied, ''By  freely  asking  what  I  did  not  know.''—"  Examin- 
ing one  day  a  philosopher/'  says  the  poet  Saadi,  "  I  pressed 
bim  to  tell  me  from  whom  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge.'' 
"  From  the  blind,"  he  replied,  "  who  do  not  Kft  up  their  feet 
mthout  having  first  felt  with  their  staff  the  earth  that  was  to 
support  them." 

What  I  have  said  on  exclusive  qualities,  both  with  respect 
to  nature  and  contrary  habits,  is  sufficient  for  the  object  I  had 
in  view.  X  am  now  to  shew  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  this 
knowledge.  The  principal  is,  to  learn  to  make  the  best  ad* 
vantage  of  the  mind,  and  of  this  I  am  going  to  treat  in  the 
following  chapter. 

*  It  mighty  perhaps,  be  wished  that,  before  men  were  raised  to 
bigh  postSj  they  would  better  perceive  the  difficulty  of  doing  well  i 
tfiey  would  learn  to  distrust  their  own  understandings;  for,  by  i^ply* 
|ng  this  distjrast  to  budncsii  they  would  i&saage  it  with  moie  attsii* 
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CHAP.  XVL 

THE   METHOD   OF  DKCOTEULVG  THAT   KIND  OF   STUDY 
]?0R  WHICH  WE  ARE  BEST  QUALIFIED. 

In  ordftT  to  know  our  abilities,  vfe  must  e:samine  witb  what: 
kind  of  objects  chance  and  education  hare  principally  charged 
the  memory,  and  what  degree  of  love  we  have  for  glory. 
Upon  this  combination  we  may  determine  the  kind  of  study 
to  which  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves. 

There  is  no  man  entirely  destitute  of  knowledge.  Accord- 
ing as  we  have  in  the  memory  more  physical  or  historical 
facts,  more  images  or  sentiments,  we  shall  have  a  greater  or 
\ess  aptitude  to  natural  philosophy,  politics,  or  poetry.  Is  it 
to  this  last  art  that  a  man  would  apply  himself?  He  may  be* 
come  so  much  the  greater  painter  in  this  kind  of  writing,  m 
proportion  as  the  magazine  of  his  memory  is  better  /bmished 
with  the  objects  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  certain 
species  of  pictures*  A  poet,  born  in  those  rugged  climates 
of  the  north,  with  a  rapid  wing  incessantly  traverses  the  black 
storms:  his  eye  never  wanders  through  smiling  valleys;  he 
only  knows  eternal  Winter,  who,  with  his  hair  whitened  by 

-4he  hoar  frost,-  tetgns  over  barren  deserts  t  the  echoes  only-re- 
peat to  higi  the  J)ipwling  of  bears:  be  3ees  4iothing  but  the 
soow  and  the  ice  thrown  up  in  heaps;  fir-trees,  as  old  as  the 

.  earth,  coyer  with  their  dead  branches  the  lakes  which  wash 
^heir.  roots^.  Another  poet,  bprn,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
fortunate  climate  of  Italy,  where  the  earth  is  strewed  with 
flowers,  the  zephyrs  with  their  breath  gently  move  the  fra- 
grant groves ;  he  sees  the  rivulets  winding  their  silver  streams 
through  the  verdant  meadows ;  art  and  nature  unite  to  adorn 
the  cities  and  fields,  aiiJ  every  thing  seems  formed  to  please 
the  eye  and  ravish  the  senses.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  last  of 
these  two  poets  would  draw  more  agreeable  pictures?  and 
the  first  pictures  more  \)o\i  and  terrible  ?    However,  neither 
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of  these  poets  would  compose  these  pictures,  were  they  not 
animated  by  ati  ardent  love  of  glory. 

The  objects  which  chance  and  education  place  in  our  me- 
mory  are  indeed  the  primary  matter  of  the  mind ;  but  it  re- 
mains there  dead  and  inactive,  till  it  is  put  into  a  ferment  by 
the  passions.  It  then  produces  a  new  assemblage  of  ideas, 
images,  or  sentiments,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  genius, 
"wit,  or  talents* 

After  having  discovered  what  is  the  number,  and  wha^the 
species  of  objects  deposited  in  the  magazine  of  the  memory, 
before  we  can  determine  on  any  kind  of  study,  we  must  calcu- 
late to  what  a  degree  we  are  sensible  of  glory.  We  are  liable 
to  mistake  in  this  particular,  and  to  give  the  name  of  passion 
to  mere  inclination;  nothing,  however>  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  more  easily  distinguished.  We  have  a  strong  passion  whea 
we  are  animated  wit^j  a  single  desire,  and  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  subordinate  to  it.  We  have  only  inclinations  whea 
the  mind  is  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of  nearly  equal 
desires.  The  more  numerous  these  desiras  are,  the  more  mo- 
derate are  our  inclinations;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  our  de- 
sires are  multiplied,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to 
unity,  and  the  more  do  the'se  inclinations  become  lively,  and 
the  readier  to  be  changed  into  passions.  It  is  then  the, unity, 
or  at  least  the  pre^^eminence  of  one  desire  over  all  the  others, 
that  constitutes  passion. 

The  passions  being  once  determined,  Wfe  must  know  their 
strength,  and,  for  this  purpose,  examine  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm we  feel  for  great  men.  This  is  in  early  youth  a  pretty 
exact  standard  of  our  love  of  glory.  I-  say  in  early  youtb^ 
because,  being  then  more  susceptible  of  the  passions,  we  de- 
liver ourselves  the  more  freely  up  t^  bur  enthusiasm.  Besides, 
Vve  have  then  no  motives  to  degrade  merit  and  abilities^  and 
we  may  stilFhope  to  see  esteemed  in  ourselves  what  we  esteem, 
in  others:  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  are  grown  up  to 
manhood.  Whoever  has  attained  to  a  certain  age  without 
having  any  merit,  always  indulges  the  contempt  of  abilities, 
to  comfort  himself  for  the  want  of  them.  In  order  to  be  a 
judge  of  merit,  we  should  be  entirely  disinterested,  and,  c«n- 
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teqaently,  not  have  yet  experienced  the  sensation  of  enryv 
We  arc  bot  little  susceptible  of  it  in  early  yooth :  therefore, 
young  people  commonly  look  npon  great  men  with  the  same 
impartial  eye  as  posterity.  It  is  generally  necessary  fbrnt  to 
renounce  the  esteem  of  the  men  of  onr  own  age,  and  expect  it 
only  from  those  who  are  young.  It  is  from  their  praises  that 
we  must  state  the  value  of  our  merit,  and  by  the  praises  they 
give  great  men«  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  theirs* 
As  we  esteem  in  others  only  such  ideas  as  are  analogous  to  oQr 
own^  our  respect  for  wit  is  always  proportioned  to  the  wit  we 
have  ourselves;  we  celebrate  great  men  only  when  we  are 
made  to  be  great.  Why  did  Caesar  weep  on  his  stopping  be- 
fore the  bust  of  Alexander?  It  was  because  he  was  Caesar. 
Why  do  not  we  weep  at  the  sight  #f  the  same  bust  ?  It  is  be* 
cause  we  are  not  Caesar. 

We  may  then^  from  the  degree  of  esteen  conceived  for  great 
men,  measure  the  degree  of  our  love  of  glory,  and,  conse- 
quently, come  to  a  resolution  in  the  choice  of  our  studies.  The 
choice  is  always*  good,  wherever  the  strength  of  the  passions  is 
proportioned  to  the  diffiulty  of  the  success.  Now  it  is  more 
difficult  to  succeed  in  any  one  art  or  science  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  it,  and  to  their  having  carried  it 
nearer  to  perfection.  Nothing  can  be  more  bold  than  to  enter 
into  the  same  course  in  which  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and 
Crebillon,  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious.  To  be  distin- 
guished  in  it,  a  person  must  be  capable  of  the  greatest  efifbrtsof 
mind,  and,  consequently,  be  animated  by  the  strongest  love  of 
glory.  He  who  is  not  susceptible  of  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  passion,  ought  not  \o  enter  the  lists  with  such  rivals,  but  to 
apply  himself  to  a  kind  of  study  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
succeed.  Thfere  are  in  natural  philosophy,  for  instance,  uncul- 
tivated lands,  and  subjects  on  which  the  men  of  ^reat  genius, 
at  first  employed  about  more  interesting  objects,  have  only  jn  a 
manner  cast  a  superficial  glance.  In  this,  and  all  other  of  the 
like  kinds  of  study,  the  discoveries  and  the  success  are  within 
the  reach  of  almost  all  minds;  and  these  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  weak  passions  are  capable  of  obtaining  success.  He, 
who  is  not  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  glory,  ought  to  seek  for 
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it  in  winding  paths^  and  'particularly  to  avoid  the  roads  beate* 
by  the  men  of  the  greatest  understandings.  His  merits  if  com* 
|>ared  with  that  of  these  great  men,  will  be  edipfJed  by  theic 
lustre,  and  the  public,  prejudiced  against  hini^  will  refuse  him 
even  the  esteem  he  deserves. 

The  reputation  of  the  man  of  weak  passions  depends,  tltere- 
fore,  on  the  address  with  which  he  avoids  being  compared 
vrith  those  who,  burning  with  a  stronger  passion  for  glory,  have 
made  greater  efforts  of  genius.     By  this  address,  the  man  of 
-weak  passions,  who  has,  however,  in  his  youth  contracted  a 
habit  of  labour  and  rejection,  may  sometimes,  with  a  very 
small  degree  of  genius,  obtain  a  very  great  reputation.     It  s^ 
pears  then,  that,  to  reap  tbe  greatest  advantage  possible  irora 
bis  genius,  the  principal  attention  ought  to  be  comparing  the 
degree  of  the  passion  with  which  a  man  is  animated,  witb  the 
degree  6f  the  passion  supposed  by  the  kind  of  study  to  which 
he  applies  himself.     Whoever  is,  in  this  respect,  an  exact  ob- 
server of  his  own  mind,  must  escape  from  the  numerous  errors 
into  which  men  of  merit  sometimes  fall.     We  shall  not,  for  in- 
stance, see  him  engage  in  a  new  kind  of  study  at  a  time  whea 
age  has  abated  the  ardour  of  the  passions.     He  will  perceive 
that,  by  passing  successively  tbrough  different  arts  and  sciences, 
he  can  never  become  any  thing  more  than  universally  supper- 
fic^al ;  that  this,  universality  is  a  rock  to  which  vanity  leads, 
and  upon  which  men  of  genius  are  often  wrecked  ;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  is  only  in  youth  that  we  are  endowed  with  that  inde- 
fatigable attention  which  dives  even  to  the  first  principles  of  an 
art  or  science :   an  important  truth,  the  ignorance  of  whicfe 
often  stops  genius  in  its  course,  and  opposes  the  progress  of  the 
sciences. 

In  order  to  reap  advantage  from  this  idea,  we  ought  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  love  of  glory,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  third  dis- 
course, is  kindled  in  our  breasts  by  the  loVe  of  natural  plea- 
'  sures;  that  this  love  is  never  more  warmly  felt  than  in  early 
youth  ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently^  in  the  spring  ef  life,  that 
we  are  susceptible  of  a  more  violent  love  of  glory.  We  then 
feel  in  ourselves  the  glowing  sparks  of  virtues  and  abilities: 
health  and  strength^  which  circulate  in  our  veins^  bring  with 
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them  the  sentiment  of  immortality ;  tBe  years  appear  then  ta 
pass  with  the  slowness  of  ages ;  we  know,  but  we  do  not  feel, 
that  we  must  die,  and  thence  we  are  more  ardent  to  procure  the 
esteem  of  posterity^  It  is  not  so  when  age  cools  our  passions: 
we  then  have  a  perspective  view  of  the  gulph  of  the  J^rave^ 
and  the  shades  of  death,  mingling  with  the  rays  of  gloiy,  tar- 
nish their  lustre.  The  universe  then  in  our  eye  changes  ita 
form:  we  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  do  nothing  of  inv- 
portance.  If  we  still  follow  the  course  in  which  the  love  of 
glory  made  us  first  enter,  it  is  from  our  giving  way  to  habit; 
for  habit  has  become  stronger  while  the  passions  were  growing 
weaker.  Besides,  we  are  afraid  of  the  lassitude  of  indolence; 
and,  to  preserve  ourselves  from  it,  continue  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  *the  ideas  of  which,  being  familiar>  are  combined  in 
our  minds  without  difficulty.  But  we  are  incapable  of  the 
strong  attention  required  in  a  new  kind  of  study.  Are  we  ar- 
rived to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  we  cannot,  from  being  a  great  ^ 
geometrician,  become  a  great  poet ;  from  a  great  poet,  a  great 
chemist;  from  a  great  chemist,  a  great  politician.  Yet,  at 
that  age  a  man  is  raised  to  a  high  post ;  but  if  the  ideas,  with, 
which  he  has  already  charged  his  memory,  have  no  relation  to 
the  ideas  required  in  the  place  he  possesses,  either  the  place 
does  not  require  much  wit  or  abilities,  or  that  man  will  not  fill 
it  worthily. 

Among  the  magistrates,  who  are  sometimes  too  much  involv- 
ed in  the  discussion  of  private  disputes,  is  there  one  who  can 
with  superiority  fill  the  first  places,  if  he  do  not  in  his  retired 
hours  profoundly  study  the  subjects  relative  to  his  employ, 
ment  ?  The  man>  who  neglects  to  pass  through  these  studies^ 
mounts  to  high  places  only  to  dishonour  them.  Is  this  man  of 
an  arbitrary  and  despotfc  temper  ?  the  enterprizes  he  will  form 
will  be  severe,  foolish,  and  always  prejudicial  4o  the  public. 
Is  he  of  a  mild  character,  and  the  friend  of  mankind  ?  he  wilt 
not  dare  to  undertake  any  thing.  How  can  he  run  the  hazard 
of  making  any*  changes  in  the  administration  ?  We  do  not 
walk  with  a  firm  step  in  ways  unknown,  and  interrupted  by  a  , 
thousand  precipices.  The  firmness  and  courage  of  the  mind 
depend  always  on  its  extent.    The  man,  fruitful  in  the  means 
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of  executing  his  projects,  is  bold  ia  his  conceptions:  on  the 
contrary,  the  man,  barren  of  resources,  necessarily  contracts  a 
habit  of  timidity,  which  folly  takes  for  wisdom.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  touch  too  often  the  machine  of  government,  ani 
there  are  also  times  in  which  the  machine,  if  it  is  not  furnished 
with  new  springs,  will  stop  of  itself:  the  ignorant  workmaa 
'  dares  to  undertake  nothing,  and,  therefore,  the  machine  de- 
stroys itself.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  able  artist;  he 
knows  how  to  preserve  it  by  repairing  it  with  a  bold  hand. 
But  a  wise  boldness  supposes  a  profound  study  in  the  science 
of  government;  a  study  that  is  fatiguing,  and  of  which  we  are 
only  capable  in  early  youth,  and,  perhaps,  in  countries  where 
the  public  esteem  pronaises  many  advantages.  Wherever  this 
esteem  is  barren  of  pleasures,  it  produces  no  great  talents.  The 
small  number  of  illustrious  men,  who,  from  the  chance  of  an 
excellent  education,  or  a  remarkable  chain  of  circumstances, 
are  rendered  in  love  with  this  esteem,  then  desert  their  country, 
and  this  voluntary  exile  presages  its  ruin :  they  are  like  those 
eagles  whose  flight  proclaims  the  approaching  fall  of  the  an* 
tique  oak  from  which  they  retire. 

I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  conclude,  from 
the  principles  established  in  this  chapter,  that  all  the  mental 
abilities  are  produced  by  the  objects  placed  in  our  memory,  and 
by  those  objects  being  put  into  a  fermentation  by  the  love  of 
glory.  It  is  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  only  by  combining 
the  species  of  objects  with  which  chance  and  education  have 
ic barged  our  memories,  with  our  love  of  glory,  that  we  can 
really  know  the  strength  and  kind  of  our  genius.  Whoever 
scrupulously  observes  himself  in  this  respect,  finds  that  he  is 
nearly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  able  chemists,  who,  on, 
being  shewn  the  substances  with  which  the  retorts  are  filled, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  that  has  been  given  them,  can  foretell 
the  result  of  the  process.  Upon  which  I  shall  observe,  that,  if 
there  be  an  art  of  exciting  in  us  strong  passions,  if  there  be  easy 
means  of  filling  the  memory  of  a  young  man  with  a  certain  spe« 
cies  of  ideas  and  objects,  there  are,  consequently,  cert^H  kae« 
^ods  of  forming  men  of  genius, 
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This  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  maj  then  be  rvry 
vseful  to  those  who  are  animated  with  the  desire  of  becomiii|^ 
IHustrious:  it  may  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  doing  it; 
;leach  tbem>  for  instance^  not  to  diOTuse  their  atteittion  open  too 
great  a  variety  of  objects,  but  to  fix  it  entirely  on  the  ideas  and 
objects  relative  to  the  science  in  which  they  would   excel, 
Kot  that  they  ought,  in  this  respect,  to  carry  their  scruples  too 
iar:  ^rmen  are  not  profoundly  s)cilled  in  any  science^  if  tbey 
bave  not  made  excarsions  into  everything  analogous  to  that  thety 
.cnlttvate.     We  ought  even  to  fix  for  some  time  our  attention  oa 
the  first  principles  of  several  sciences.     It  is  of  use  lo  follow 
the  uniform  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  all  the  diSerentarts 
and  sciences,  and  also  to  consider  the  univer^sal  phain  whicb 
binds  together  all  the  ideas  of  man*    This  study  gives  greater 
strength  and  extent  to  the  mind ;  but  we  ought  only  to  conse* 
crate  a  small  part  of  our  time  to  it^  and  to  fi^  our  principal  aU 
lention  on  the  particulars  of  the  art  oc  science  we  cultivate* 
He  whQ  in  his  studies  listens  to  an  indiscreet  curiosity,  seldom 
obtains  a  great  reputation*     X.et  a  sculptor^  for  inst^nce^  be 
from  his  taste  equally  drawn  towards  the  study  of  ^eui^^tiUM^rti^ 
j)o)itics,  and,  consequently^  charge  his  niemory  with  ideas  >hat 
liave  no  relation  to  e^cti  other,  I  maintain  that  the  sculptor  will 
be  certainly  less  skilfql,  and  less  celebrated,  than  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  always  filled  his  memory  with  objects  ana^ 
logons  to  the  art  he  professes^  and  had  not  united  in  himselfy  if 
I  may  venture  thus  to  express  myself,  two  men,  who  pan  j|ei« 
ther  communicate  their  ideas  nor  converse  together. 

Moreover,  this  knowledge  of  the  mind  may  n(rt  only  be  of 
use  to  individuab,  but  also  to  the  public  ;  it  may  enlighten  .mi<^ 
lusters  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  milking  a  proper 
choice,  and  enable  them  to  distinguish  men  of  superior  abilities* 
■JTbey  will  know,  in  the  first  pJace,  the  species  of  objects  about 
which  a  man  is  employed  ^  and,  in  the  second,  the  passion  lie 
bas  for  glory,  the  strength  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
.always  proportioned  to  his  abilities,  and  ftlmosi:  constantly  tQ 
the  merit  of  those  with  whom  he  converses. 

He  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  those  who,  by  their  aclioos 
er  works,  have  obtained  the  general  esteem,  is  pert^nly  a  mm 
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:wiliMM  ratot.  Tbe  liule^ftnalogy  between  the  ideas  ^f  a cUnio^ 
^imI  a  flMB  -of  genius  prevents  all  sooifety  between  them.  Ift 
'relation  to  «Berit  it  is  a  curse  to  be  too  nmich  4pkased  with  Ike 
coni/^elrsation  of  men  of  iaean  nihilities.  ^ 

lifter  having  considered '*the  mind  in  so  many  various  re]»* 
4ion8»  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  trace  out  the  plan  cfa  good  educ»> 
•tioQ,  and  perhaps  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject  should  haiie 
•>been  placed  at  the  concldsion  of  this  work.  If  I  avoid  thts 
labour,  it  is  because,  supposing  that  I  c6uld  really  point  out  the 
^fiieaas  of  reodertng  men  better,  it  is  evident,  that,  from  the 
'Actual  manners  of  the  people,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
/make  use  of  them.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  east* 
4i^'a  rapid  'gtence  i>ver  what  is  called  education. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  EDUCATION. 

The^vtWf  foi^miifg  menis  in  all  countries  so  strictly  connected 
«with  thefbinnof  Che  goverttttMtot,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible 
Ho  make  any  considerable '<5hange  in  public  edncdtion,  withoift 
^making  the  sattie  in  Ihe  constitution  of  states. 

The  art  (of  education  Is  no  other  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  proper  to  form  strong  and  robust  bodies,  and  Wise  and 
virlooos  ifoiods.  As  to  'the  first  object  of  education,  we  should 
4ake  eiCBffiplefFOln  the  <3re^ks,  who  honoured  bodily  exercises^  • 
-mid  with  whom  these  w^re  considered  as  medicinal.  As  to 
^the  m^ans  6f  rendering  the  mirid  more  enlightened,  more  strong 
•and  virtuous,  I  believe  that,  having  shewn  the  importance  of 
-flMikuig^a  pi^per  cht)rce  6f  ^e  objects  placed  in  the  memory, 
-MKl  the  ftttiiM^  with  ^ich  We  maykindle  the  strong  passions^ 
«bd  direM  >fliem  to  'the  gemiral  welfare,  I  have  sufficiently 
epointod >6ilttolhe1iltdl}g«tlt  reader  the  plan  ihut  should  be  fol* 
Hlowed  to  peHecfPthe'ptebHt  education. 

We  siTtei  in  «4)is 'respect,  too  &r  diMant  from  any  thoi^ts  df 
>a>f^faniliR^n;fdrttie  tor  enter  iiito  particulars,  whieh  are  always 
uMmn^n^kefk  Ihey  arc?  usehitt.    I  shall  content  myself  with  tb* 
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servings  that  wc  do  not,  in  this  respect,  attend  to  the  refoniia'> 
tion  of  the  most  gross  abases,  and  those  that  are  the  most  easily 
corrected.  Who  doabts,  for  instance,  that,  in  order  to  reap 
the  greatest  advantage  in  our  power,  we  ought  to  make  the  beat 
distribution  of  our  time  possible  ?  Who  doobu,  that  the  success 
depends,  in  part,  on  the  oeconomy  with  which  it  is  managed  ? 
And  what  man>  convinced  of  this  truth,  does  not  perceive,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  reformation  that  might  be  made  in  this 
respect  in  the  public  education  ? 

We  ought,  for  example,  to  consecrate  some  part  of  our  time 
to  the  rational  study  of  the  national  language.  What  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  lose  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  study  of  a. 
dead  language,  which  we  immediately  forget  after  leaving  the 
colleges;  because  it  is  almost  of  no  use  in  the  course  of  life? 
In  vain  is  it  said,  that,  if  young  men  are  kept  so  long  in  the 
colleges,  it  is  not  so  much  to  teach  them  Latin,  as  to  make  them 
contract  the  habit  of  labour  and  application.  But,  to  bend  them 
to  this  habit,  might  not  there  be  proposed  a  study  less  irksome 
and  disagreeable?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  the  extinguishing 
or  blunting  that  natural  curiosity,  which  in  early  youth  warms 
us  with  the  desire  of  learning  ?  How  much  would  this  desire  be 
strengthened,  if,  in  the  age  when  we  are  not  yet  distracted  by 
strong  passions,  they  were  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  in- 
sipid study  of  words,  that  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  ma- 
thematics, morality,  poetry,  &c. 

The  study  of  the  dead  languages,  it  is  replied,  in  part  an- 
swers this  purpose.  It  subjects  us  to  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating and  explaining  authors ;  it  consequently  fiimishes  the 
heads  of  young  men  with  all  the  ideas  contained  in  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.  But,  I  reply,  is  there  any  thing  more  ri- 
diculous than  to  consecrate  many  years  to  placing  in  the  me- 
mory some  facts  or  ideas^  that  we»  by  the  assistance  of  trans* 
lations,  might  engrave  upon  it  in  two  (Nt  three  months?  The 
only  advantage  that  can  be  derivisd  from  eight  or-  ten  yea^ 
study,  is  then  the  very  uncertain  (enow ledge  of  th^Q  delicaciiaa 
of  exptreasion  in  the  Latin  tongue,  ^hat  are  lost  iprfi  trapshrtion. 
I  say  very  uncertain ;  for,  in  jsho^t,  bow.loog  |M>evfir  ver^Mody 
the  Latin  tongue,  we  shall  never  know  it  so  p^rf^olly  M.  we 
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know  our  own.  Now  if,  among  our  learned  men,  there  are  very 
few  sensible  of  the  beauty,  strength,  and  elegance,  of  a  French 
expression^  can  we  imagine  that  they  are  more  happy  m  rela- 
tion to  a  Latin  one  ?  May  we  not  nuipect  that  their  learning,  in 
this  respect,  is  only  founded  on  our  ignorance,  our  credulity, 
and  their  boldness ;  and  that  were  the  manes  of  Horace,  VirgiJ, 
and  Cicero,  to  appear,  the  most  elegant  discourses  of  our  orators 
would  se«m  to  them  to  be  written  in  an  almost  unintelligible 
jargon  ? 

I  shall  oot,  howeyer^  lay  any  stress  on  this  suspicion,  and  will 
agree,  if  they  will  have  it  so^  that  a  young  man,  on  his  leaving 
the  college,  is  well  instructed '  in  the  delicacies  of  the  Latin 
tongue :  but  even  upon  this  supposition  I  will  ask,  whether  they 
ought  to  pay  for  this  knowledge  the  price  of  eight  or  ten  years 
labour;  and  if,  in  early  youth,  in  the  age  whep  curiosity  is  not 
obliged  to  struggle  with  any  pasaon,  when  we  are  coqsequently 
more  capable  of  application,  these  eight  or  ten  years  consumed 
In  the  study  of  words,  would  not  be  better  employed  in  the 
study  of  things,  and  especially  in  things  that  have  a  relation  to 
the  situation  in  which  a  person  will  probably  be  placed  ?  Not 
tbat.I  adopt  the  too  austere  miaxims  of  those,  who  believe  that  a 
young  man  ought  to  be  solely  confined  to  the  studies  suitable  to 
his  station.  The  education  of  a  young  man  ought  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  difierent  paths  he  may  take,  for  the  genius 
should  be  left  free.  There  are  even  branches  of  knowledge  of 
which  every  citizen  ought  to  be  possessed  ;  such  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  All  that  I  re- 
quire is^  that^  the  ipemory  of  a  young  man  be  principally  charged 
with  the  ideas  and  objects  relative  to  the  employment  he  will 
probably  embrace.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  give 
exaiftJy  the  sanie  education  to  three  different  men,  one  of  whom 
is  to  eujoy  ^mid  little  place  in  the  revenue,  and  the  two  others 
the  first  places  in.  the  army^  the  inagistracy,  or  tho  administra- 
tion ?  Can  we,  without  astonishment,  see  them  employed  in  the 
same  studies  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age»  that 
is,  till  they  enter  into  the  y^orld,  and  till  diverted  by  pleasui^e 
they  bfBCOipe  incapable  of  application  ? 

Wboa]irer  examines  the  ideas  with  whi<;h  the  m^tppry  ol^. 
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yooBg  men  are  loMfed,  and  oomparts  tbeireflhicai)io»>wtA  the 
station  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  will  iwt  it  a»€teHah  as 
it  woald.  have  been  in  the  Gveek«>  to  hare  giT«n>  only  a  laasler 
of  the  ihite  to  teach  those  #ho  were  to  be  ^eat  to  Ihe  Olympic 
games,  to  dispute  the  prize  of  numing  or  wvestling. 

Byt  it  may  be  asked>  that  if  we  might  make  a  much  better 
use  of  the  time  spent  in  ednx^ationt  why  de  we  aot  attem^ 
it?  To'what  cause  can  we  attribute  our  uidifFeKsce  in  ihi» 
respect  ?  Why  do  we  put  from  infancy  the  pencil  in  the  hand 
of  the  designer  ?  Why  place  at  that  age  the  fingers  of  the 
musiciaa  on  the  strings  of  the  violki  ?  Why  do  both  these 
artiste  receive  an  education  so  suitable  to  the  arts  they  are  lo^ 
profess,,  while  we  neglect  so  much  the  education  of  princes, 
of  great  men,  and,  in  general,  ef  all  those  who  by  theit  birth 
afe  entitled  to  important  poste?  Are^  we  ignorant  that  the 
virtues,  and  particularly  the  learning,  of  the  great,  has  aa 
influence  on  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  nations?  Why 
then  do  we  abandon  to  chance  so  essential  a  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration ?  It  is  not,  I  reply,  fVom  there  not  being  in  the 
colleges  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  who  are  eqcmlly  sen. 
si^le  of  the  fhults  in  education,  and  the  remedies  that  shenM 
'  be  applied  to  them :  but  what  can  they  do  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  goTemment  ?  Now  governments  ought  to  trouble 
themselves  but  little  about  the  cares  of  public  edaeation. 
We  ought  not  in  this  respect  to  compare  great  empires  wHh 
little  republics*  Great  empires  seldom  fbel  the  presmg  want 
of  a  distinguished  genius:  great  states  support  th>emselves  by 
their  own  bulk.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a  republic,  for  in- 
stance, like  that  of  Sparta^  which,  with  a  handftil  of  cttb- 
zens,  i*as  obliged  to  support  the  enormous  weight  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Asia.  Sparta,  therefore,  oWed  her  preservatioa  only 
to  the  great  men  who  successively*  arose  in  her  ^iMbnce;  and 
being  from  thence  constantly  enlployed  in  fbrming  new  de- 
fenders, the  principal '  attention  of  the  government  was  fixed 
•  on  the  public  education* 

Chreat  states  are  seldom  exposed  to  such  dangers;  and  the 
same  precautions  are  not  taken  for  ifiieir  security.  The  greater 
or  less  want  of  aiiy  thilig  is  in  every  instance  the  exlEtctrstand- 
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ar<}  of  the  eflfcrta  af  the  mkid  t?iddte  to  pfocupe^  it^    But  it  tmf 
be  said,  that  there  is  no  state^  even  among  those  who  are  mosb 
powerfttl,  where  a  want  of  great-  men  i«  aofc  sometime*  fel^ 
This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  this  want  not  being  habitoal^  no^ 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.     Foresrght  is^uQt  the  virtue  of  great 
states  :  persons  in  important  posts  have  too  much  business  Jtpotk 
their  hands'to  attend  to  the  pnblic  education;  whence  it  iww 
cessarily  becomes  neglected.     Besides,   how  many  pbsftaclea 
does  personal  interest,  in  great  empires,  raise  up  against  tb© 
production  of  men  of  genius  }     Yet  men  might  even  there  be- 
come well  instructed  ;  fbi  nothing  prevents  taking  ad^ntage 
of  early  youth,    in  order  to  plant  in  the  memory  of  young- 
men  the  ideas  relative  to  the  posts  they  may  happen  to  pos- 
sess: but  never  will  they  form  men  of  genius;  because  these^ 
ideas  are  barren,  if  not  fertilized  by  the  love  of  glory.     In 
order  to  kindle  this  love  in  our  minds,  it  is  necessary  1^ at 
glory,  Hke  money,  should  procure  an  infinite  number  of  plea- 
sures, and  that  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  merit.     Now 
the  interest  of  the  powerful  does  not  permit  them  to  make  so 
just  a  distribution :  they  would  not  ^custom  the  citizens  to 
consider  fevour^  as  a  debt  due  to  abilities,  and  consequently 
they  seldom  grant  them  to  merit:  they  perceive  that  they 
shaH  obtain  so  much  the  more  gratitude  from  those  they  oblige^ 
as  they  are  less  worthy -of  their  favours.     Injustice  then  must 
often  preside  in  the  distribution  of  favours,  and  the  love  of* 
^ry  become  ei^tinguished  in  all  hearts. 

Such  are  in  great  empires  the  principal  causes  of  the  scar- 
city of  great  men;  of  the  indifference  with  which  they  are 
considered,  and  of  the  Httle  care  taken  of  the  public  educa- . 
titm.  Gteat,  however,  as  the  obstacles  are  which,  in  these 
cbnntries,  oppose  the  reformation  of  the  public  education, 
yet  in  monarchies,  such  as  most  of  those  in  Europe,  these  ob- 
stacles are  not  insurmountable :  but  they  become  so  in  govern- 
ments absolutely  despotic,  such  as  those  of  the  East.  What 
means  are  there  in  those  countries  of  improving  education  ? 
There  can  be  no  education  without  having  an  object  in  view, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  be  proposed  is,  as  I  have  already 
5aid,  to  reader  citizensstronger, 'more  enlightened,  more  vir* 
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tnoQB,  aitd>  in  fthort,  more  proper  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
Bess  of  the  society  in  which  they  li?e«  Now,  in  arbitrary  go- 
vjeroments,  the  opposition  despotic  princes  think  they  per- 
ceive between  their  interest  and  the  general  interest,  does  not 
permit  them  to  adopt  a  system  so  conformable  to  the  public 
utility.  In  these  countries,  there  is  then  no  object  of  educa- 
tlea,  and  consequently  no  education.  In  vain  would  they  re- 
duce it  to  the  sole  means  of  pleasing,  the  sovereign ;  for  what 
an  education  must  that  be»  where  the  plan  is  to  be  traced  after 
the  ever  i^^perfect  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a  prince, 
who  may  either  die,  or  change  his  disposition,  before  the  edu- 
cation jks  completed^  In  those  countries,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  labour  after  the  reformation  of  the  public  education,  till 
that  of  the  sovereign's  was  perfected* 

,  But  a  treatise  on  this  subject  ought'deubtless  to  be  preceded 
by  a  work,  still  more  difficult  to  be  wrote,  in  which  it  should 
be  examined,  whether  it  be  possible  to  remove  the  powerful 
obstacles  which  personal  interest  always  raises  up  against  the 
good  education  of  kings.    This  is  a  moral  problem^  which,  in 
arbitrary  governments,  mch  as  those  of  the  East,  is,  I  beh'eve, 
not  to  be  aolved.     Theviziersi  too  jealous  of  reigning  under 
the  name  of  their  masters,  always  keep  the  sultans  in  a  shame- 
ful and  almost  invincible  ignorance;  and  they  keep  from  them 
e?ery  man  capable  of  instructing  them.     Now,  ]ivhere  the  edu- 
cation of  princes  is  thus  abandoned  to  chance>  what  care  can  , 
be  taken  of  that  of  private  persons?     A  father  desires  to  raise 
his  sons:  he  knows  that  neither  knowledge,  nor  abilities,  nor 
virtues,    will  ever  open  them  a   way  to  fortune ;    and  that^ 
princes  never  believe  ^hey  have  occasion  for  men  of  genius 
and  learning:  he  will  then  desire  for  his  sons  i) either  know- 
ledge nor  abilities;    he  will  even  have  a  xronfused  idea,   ia 
such  governments,  that  a  person  cannot  be  virtuous  with  im- 
punity..   AH  the  precepts  of  his  morality  will  then  be  reduced 
to  soi^e  vague  maxims,  which  having  but  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  cannot  give  his  children  clear  ideas  of  vir- 
tue; for  be  will  be  in  this  respect  afraid  of  giving  them  pre- 
cepts tpo  severe  and  too  determinate.     He  will  have  a  glimpse 
thatai^igid  virtue  would  be  injurious  to  their ,  f^rtun^ ;  and 
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that  if  two  things,  as  Pythagoras  says,  render  a  man  like  the 
gods^  the  one  promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  the  other 
speaking  troth,  he  who  modelled  himself  by  the  gods  would 
certainly  be  ill  treated  by  men. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  contradiction  to  be  foQnd  between 
the  moral  precepts,  which  even  in  countries  subject  to  despo- 
tic power,  people  are  forced  by  custom  ta  give  to  their  chil- 
dren,  and  the  conduct  they  prescribe  to  them.  A  father  says 
in  general,  and  as  a  maxim^  '*  Be  virtuous  :'*  but  he  says  to 
them,  without  knowing  it,  *'  Do  not  mind  this  maxim,  be  a 
fearful  and  cautions  villain ;  and  have  no  more  hopesty  (as 
Moliere  says)  than  is  just  sufficient  to  save  you  from  being 
hangedf,^  Now,  in  such  a  government,  how  can  they  perfect 
even  that  part  of  education,  which  consists  in  rendering  men 
more  firmly  virtuous?  There  is  no  father,  who,  without  con- 
tradicting himself^  can  answer  the  pressing  arguments  that  a 
virtuous  son  might  offer  on  the  subject. 

To  illustrate  this  truth  by  an  example,  suppose  that,  under 
the  title  of  bashaw,  a  father  designs  his  son  for  the  govern- 
ment'of  a  province,  and  tbat«  ready  to  take  possession  of  that 
post,  his  son  says  to  him — '*  O  my  father !  the  principles  of 
virtue  I  have  acquired  in  my  infancy  have  budded  in  my  souK 
I  depart  to  govern  men:  it  is  their  happiness  which  I  shall 
make  my  only  aim.  I  shall  not  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to 
the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  Deaf  to  the  menaces  of  the  power- 
ful  oppressor,  I  shall  always  hear  the  complaints  of  the  weak 
under  oppression,  and  justice  shall  preside  in  all  my  judg- 
ments.** 

'*  O  my  son  !**  how  amiable  does  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue 
render  youth !  but  age  and  prudenc^will  teach  thee  to  mode- 
rate it.     We  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  just:    yet  to  what  re- 
quests art  thou  going  to  be  exposed  !     To  how  many  little  acts 
;of  injustice  most  thou  be  blind!     If  thou  art  forced  to  refuse 
the  great,  what  graces,  my  son,  ought  to  .accompany  thy  re- 
,  fusaH     Elevated  as  thou  art,  a  word  from  the  sultan  can  re* 
(duce  tl^ee  to  nc^thing,  and  confound  thee  in  th£  throng  of  the 
vikitfi^ivcis.    The  hatred  of  an  eunuch,  or  an  icoglao,  may 
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destroy  tbee;    Uaak,  iherefo^    of  n'oatiog  fhem  wMi  4^ 

<'  Shall  I  respect  iojastice?  No,  ftther!  Tiie  StiUtiM 
Porte  frequently  requires  '^  too  burdehiBone  trfbote  fron  -rise 
4>6Qple :  i  shall  not  lisi^n  to  4ts  views*  I  ^dow  that  a  mati  is 
under  obligations  to  the  state  only  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
.H  lakes  in  4hs  preservation ;  that  the  unfortunate  owe  nothn^ 
lo  it ;  and  that  affluence  itself,  which  supports  -the  laxe^  T6-. 
quires  a  wbe  economy,  and  not  prodigality.  Upon  this  poiiit 
«I  sball  enl^ten  the  divan.'' 

*«  Abandon  this  project,  my  sen ;  thy  repiresentations  would 
-be  vain ;  it  most  always  be  obeyed.*' 

^«  Obeyed !  No,  rather  let  me  resign  to  the  sultan  Ufe 
ipkce  with  which  be  honours  me*'' 

''  O  my  son!  a  foolish  eathusiasm  for  virtue  leads  Uiae 
•fistrny.  Thou  wilt  ruin  thyself,  and  the  miseries  of  the  peo- 
ple will  not  be  removed :  the  divan  will  nominate  hk  thy 
•phce  a  man  of  less  humanity,  who  will  discharge  tiutie  office 
in  a  more  severe  manner." 

*'  Yes,  injustice  will  doubtless  be  committed;  but  I  shall 

not  be  the  instrument.    The  virtuous  man  entrusted  with  the 

administration,  either  does  well,  or  retires:  the  man  more 

virtuous  still,  and  more  sensible  of  the  miseries  of  bis  felkvw- 

oitisens,  raatcbes  himself  from  the  cbn verse  of  cities,  kffo 

•deserts,  forests,  and  even  among  the  savages ;  lie  Wes  firom 

the  odious  aspect  of  tyranny,  iand  the  too*-al9i<5ting  "sight  6£ 

-the  misibrtunes  of  his  equals.    Such  is  the  conduct  of  virtue. 

I  should  have,  thou  sayest,  no  imitators:  I  am  not  sdte  of 

that:  thy  secret  ambition  makes  thee  think  so,  ^tfnd  my  viHue 

•ntakes  tne  doufbt  it.,  ^Bbt  I  woukl  4aot  have  4ay  ^e^Mbpleibl- 

•low^.    Bid  the  zealous  Mdssuhtian,  ^bo-fiW  proclaimed  the 

law  of  the  divine  flPropbfet,  aifd  brafved  «lte  fury  6f  tyrants, 

takeoare,  in  marching  :to  puni6hni€(nt,'^t  be  WitsTollowed 

by<otheT  martyrs?    Truth  spoke  fVom  4its  heetrt,  he  owed  It 

an  aiathentic  testimony,  ^amd  he  .paid  it.    Do  we  owe  less  to 

* baribanity  than  ItKvireligibn  ?  And  'at>e  4ts  doc^lriVies'  rMte  ^aerM 

than^tihe  virtues  ?    But  goffer  me'toticMiine  thee.iii ^^ttfiti : 
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if  I  associate  myself  with  the  Arabs,  who  pluoder  our  cara- 
vans, may  I  not  say  to  myself,  whether  I  live  with  these  rob- 
bers, or  separate  myself  from  them,  the  caravans  will  be  ne- 
Tertheless  attacked  ?  yet,  living  with  the  Arab,  I  shall  softea 
his  manners ;  I  shall  oppose^  at  least,  the  useless  cruelties  he 
commits  on  the  travellers;  I  shall  do  my  duty  without  adding 
to  the  public  misery.  This  reasoning  is  thine  ;  and  if  neither 
my  nation  nor  thyself  can  approve  it,  why  then  shouldst  thou 
permit,  under  the  name  of  Bashaw,  what  thou  forbiddest  un- 
der that  of  Arabs  ?  O  my  father !  my  eyes  are  at  length 
opened  ;  I  see  that  virtue  does  not  inhabit  despotic  states, 
and  that  in  thy  breast  ambition  stifles  the  cry  of  equity.  1 
cannot  proceed  to  grandeur  by  trampling  justice  under  my 
feet#  My  virtue  defeats  thy  hopes:  my  virtue  becomes 
odious  to  thee,  and  thine  hopes  being  deceived,  thou  givest  it 
the  name  of  folly.  It  is  still  to  thee  that  I  must  refer  it ;  fa- 
thom the  abyss  of  thy  soul,  and  answer  me.  If  I  sacrifice 
justice  to  pleasure  and  wanton  caprice,  by  what" pow.er  wilt 
thou  recal  to  my  mind  those  austere  maxims  of  virtue  I  learned 
in  my  youth  ?  Why  is  thine  ardent  zeal  grown  cool,  when  I 
am  required  to  sacrifice  this  same  virtue  to  the  orders  of  a  sul- 
tan, or  a  vizier  ?  I  dare  to  answer  this  question ;  it  is  because 
the  lustre  of  my  grandeur,  the  unworthy  price  of  a  base  obe- 
dience, would  be  reflected  on  thyself:  thou  wouldst  then 
overlook  the  crime ;  but  if  thou  didst  discover  it,  thou  wouldst 
think  it  only  my  duty.'* 

It  is  evident  that,  pressed  by  such  reasonings^  it  would  be 
very  diflicult  for  a  father  not  to  perceive  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion between  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and  the  con- 
duct prescribed  to  his  son.  He  would  be  forced  to  confess 
that,  by  desiring  the  grandeur  of  his  son,  he  has,  in  an  im- 
plicit and  confused  manner^  exhorted  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  advancementi  and  to  sacrifice  to  it  even  justice 
and  humanity.  Now,  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  where,  out 
of  the  mire  of  servitude  they  draw  the  slave  who  is  to  com- 
mand the  other  slaves,  this  desire  must  be  common  to  all 
fathers.  What  man  would  then  endeavour,  in  those  empires, 
to  mark  out  the  plan  of  a  virtuous  education,  which  no  parent 
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irould  give  to  his  children  ?  What  oiadness  but  to  pretend 
to^form  roiDds  filled  with  magQanimity  in  coantries^  ^bere 
men  are  not  Ticious  from  a  general  propensity  to  vice»  bot 
because  vice  is  rewarded  and  virtue  punished  ?  What  can  be 
hoped  for,  in  this  respect,  from  a  people  among  whom  we  can 
only  cite  as  honest  men,  those  who  are  ready  to  become  so  as 
soon  as  ever  the  form  of  the  government  will  admit  of  ie  ? 
Where,  besides,  nobody  being  animated  with  a  spirit  of  pa* 
Itiotism,  there  cannot  be  any  man  truly  virtuous  ?  In  4esp<^ 
tic  governments  they  ought  then  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
forming  men  celebrated  for  their  virtues  or  abilities.  This  is 
"not  the  case  in  monarchies,  where,  as  I  have  already  said, 
this  may  be  doubtless  attempted  with  some  hope  of  saccess ; 
1>ut  it  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
execution  would  be  the  more  difficult,  in  proportion  as  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  approached  nearer  to  the  despo- 
tic  form  of  government,  or  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
more  corrupt. 

I  shall  not  expatiate  any  farther  on  this  subject,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  zealous  citi- 
zen»  who  would  form  more  virtuous  and  more  learned  men^ 
that  the  whole  problem  of  an  excellent  education  is  reduced, 
first,  to  the  fixing,  in  each  of  the  different  states  where  fortune 
has  placed  us,  the  kind  of  objects  and  ideas  that  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  memories  of  young  men ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
determining  the  most  certain  means  of  inflaming  them  with  a 
love  of  glory  and  the  public  esteem. 

This  pr6blem  being  solved,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  men 
that  are  now  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  circum« 
stances,  will  become  the  work  of  the  legislature,  and  that,  by 
leaving  it  less  in  the  power  of  chance,  an  excellent  eduesltioii 
may  infinitely  multiply  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  citizens 
in  great  empires* 


''finis. 
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